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PREFACE  TO  VOL.   IV. 


This  Volume  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  Manuscript;  the  second,  on  Art, 
was  written  later.  The  differences  between  them  are  ex- 
plained by  the  lapse  of  about  14  years. 

With  this  volume,  also,  the  work  ends  for  the  present ; 
for  which  reason  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  include  in  it 
some  portion  of  the  thoughts  that  have  been  last  in  my 
mind.  I  trust  that  they  may  be  found  a  legitimate  fruit 
of  those  that  preceded  them. 

To  any  reader  who  has  felt  interest  enough  to  extend 
his  glances  at  these  papers  even  to  their  end,  let  me  say 
that  I  hope  he  has  felt  this  about  them :  that  with  what- 
ever weaknesses  and  errors,  and  waste  of  time  and  thought 
they  are  mixed,  yet  there  is  in  them  some  sign  of  the 
opening  of  a  road  into  farther  truths.  This  is  all  they 
were  wished  to  afford. 


JAMES   HINTON. 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 


VOLUME    IV. 


IT  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  world  is  made.  There  is  no  true  goodness 
in  material  things  being  one  way  rather  than  another ;  but  we  are 
made  to  like  one  way,  to  find  pleasure  in  it,  and  so  out  of  this,  which 
is  entirely  indifferent,  a  true  good  is  educed :  viz.,  in  our  giving  up,  for 
right  purposes,  that  which  is  pleasant.  And  so  our  error  too  is  mani- 
fest:— we,  liking  certain  thinjs^s,  certain  ways  of  the  being  of  material 
things,  of  course  at  first  and  naturally  think  of  them  as  really  and  truly 
good ;  take  the  having  things  thcU  way  for  the  good.  This,  dearly,  can- 
not be  otherwise  at  first.  But  there  is  more  in  the  world  than  that ; 
and  it  is  proved  that  that  is  not  the  true  view  of  the  case  by  the  results 
of  acting  upon  it.  It  is  simply  that  the  world  is  grander  and  larger 
than  man's  natural  notions.  He  is  put  into  a  world  as  it  were  too  large, 
too  real  and  deep  for  him,  and  has  to  grow  up  to  it. 

It '  had  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that  excelleth.' — Will  it  not 
be  thus  with  our  thoughts  of  life  ?  The  '  pleasantness '  we  aim  at  has 
a  '  glory '  while  we  do  not  see  the  glory  of  the  other ;  but  does  it  not 
utterly  fade  away  when  that  other  glory  of  giving  it  up  is  seen  ?  So  is 
there  not  at  first  a  natural  and  necessary  repugnance  and  aversion ;  but 
will  it  not  also  gradually  wear  away,  seeing  it  is  not  a  giving  up,  but 
an  culding  ? 

Are  there  not  two  ways  in  which  the  moral  good  of  men  may  be 
worked  for :— one,  the  ordinary  philanthropy,  which  tries  to  elevate 
those  below  the  standard  attained  or  aimed  at  by  the  best,  to  particip- 
ate in  those  higher  aims :  the  other,  an  attempt  to  attain  a  higher  stand- 
ard/br  the  best — to  rise  above  the  good  that  satisfies?  And  of  these 
two  is  not  the  latter  the  more  important  ?  Is  it  not  of  comparatively 
little  moment  about  all  not  being  as  good  as  'the  good'? — ^nay,  would 
not  that  evil  correct  itself  very  soon  if  the  good  were  good  enough  ? 

Are  not  indeed  the  efforts  to  raise  the  lower  chiefly  useful  as  the 

means  by  which  the  standard  of  goodness  is  raised  ?   these  efforts 

making  the  necessity  of  that  felt  ? 
And  also,  is  not  such  a  raising  of  the  standard  a  necessary  condition  of 
successful  effort  to  raise  the  lower  ?     See  it  in  Christianity.     It  is  a 
gospel  preached  to  and  saving  the  lowest  and  vilest,  but  first  it  intro- 
duced a  goodness  higher  than  the  highest. 

From  the  practical  side,  too,  the  whole  thing  comes  into  the  smallest 
compass.  We  confuse  the  pleasant  and  the  good :  of  course  we  take  it 
for  granted,  at  first,  that  the  good  to  us  is  the  good.  So  we  think,  and 
80  act;  and  this  is  our  false  thinking  or  error,  our  Mse  acting  or  wrong 

81,  Ethics.     (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  228.) 


doing.    But  see  the  point  to  which  it  oomes  z*— if  the  good  to  ob  is  not 
the  good,  it  means  a  wrongness  in  our  state. 

Here  too  we  see  *  free-will.' — Man's  '  freedom '  necessarily  constitutes 
part  of  the  partial  recognition  of  his  wrongness :  complete  that^  and 
it  is  seen  at  once  as  a  '  phenomenon '  of  want  of  freedom. 
Is  not  here  the  course  of  man*8  thinking  and  acting  ? — ^At  first,  in  sa- 
vage and  semi-savage  times,  there  is  the  disposition  (or  willingness)  of 
men  to  inflict  suffering  on  others,  hut  not  on  themselyes ;  surroundling 
themselves  with  pleasures.  Then,  next  to  that,  comes  a  sta^e  (ours)  at 
which  there  is  unwillingness  to  inflict  severe  pain  on  any,  either  on  our* 
selves  or  others — ^that  tendency  is  suppressed.  Is  not  the  next — ^the 
true  stage,  the  interpretation — a  willingness  to  accept  the  pain  for  our- 
selves, and  to  remove  it  from  others  ?  Is  there  not  here  an  instance  of 
the  law — first  an  inverted  instinct,  then  suppression ;  then  interpretation, 
and  the  opposites  united  ?  And  ^ee  what  evils  the  acting  on  this  law 
would  avert;  the  ever-threatening  insanity ,  e.  g.,  which  avenges  our 
eager  pursuit  of  good  things  now.  Every  way,  even  phenomenally,  the 
evQs  thus  incurred  would  be  less  than  are  incurred  now.  And  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  fact  that  sacrifice,  discomforts  incurred  voluntarily 
for  an  object,  may  be  themselves  intense  pleasures ;  so  much  has  the 
will  to  do  with  our  feelings. 

From  and  for  man,  what  God  seeks  is  not  innocence,  but  re-creation. 
60  these  sad  facts  of  sacrificed  uinocence  and  purity  must  teach 
their  lesson,  hard  tho'  it  is — must  teach  us  to  look  higher ;  to  be 
willing  to  lose  for  a  better.     All  that  is  only  this  law  applied  in 
the  moral  sphere :  and  think  what  the  world  must  be  for  it  to  apply 
there !  This  indeed  is  what  we  have  to  do :  to  learn,  from  the  facts, 
what  the  world  is ;  to  form  our  opinion  so,  and  think  of  the  world 
as  all  the  facts  reveal  it — ^what  it  is  for,  and  what  man  is  for — ^in- 
Btead  of  forming  a  notion  of  it  according  to  our  own  feeling  of 
things,  and  then  talking  about  its  mystety ! 
The  stem  repudiation  of  pleasure  (puritanism),  which  is  now  so  in- 
veighed against,  doubtless  will  not  do ;  yet  neither  will  the  other.    Is 
not  the  fact  this— and  is  it  not  what  life  wants : — ^the  less  good  can  be 
put  down  only  by  the  better.    And  now,  suppose  the  fact  of  the  world 
is  this  redemption,  were  it  not  just  what  is  wanted  ?  Should  we  not  so, 
clearly,  and  in  evident  fact,  be  understanding  it  ? 

Here  is  the  principle : — we  must  be  drawn  by  the  pleasant ;  our 
actions  should  be  stimulated  by  joy  and  delight,  by  attraction  for  their 
good  and  fulfilment  of  our  desires ;  not  enforced  by  fear,  not  undertaken 
with  grudging :  they  should  be  a  calling  out  of  our  nature,  not  a  sup- 
pressing. Here,  in  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  man — in  using  the 
pleasant  for  giving  up  for  others,  not  for  self-enjoying — ^is  exaotly  what 
fulfils  this. 

Here  also  is  another  thought.     This  being  the  ttse  of  pleasure,  of 
course  it  is  right  that  pleasant  things  should  be  such  that  all  cannot 
have  them  at  once ;  that  they  are  consumed  in  the  enjoyment  (i.  e.,  the 
class  of  pleasures  if  which  we  speak). 
Here  is  a  farther  reason  for  our  physical  state :  why  we  ought  to  feel 
pleasure  in  certain  things,  and  why  the  pleasure  should  be  to  be  had 
by  some  only  by  others  not  having  them.     This  is  necessary  for  their 
use.    We  have  not  thought  enough  of  the  use  of  pleasures,  but  only 
of  enjoying  them,  which  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  case. 


Onljr  alttuistio  pleasnreA  are  to  be  tnjofied;  and  they  may  be  because 
they  have  not  this  exclosiTe  character :  for  otheiiB  to  have  them  it  ia  not 
neoeaeary  some  should  go  without.  Also,  this  character  of  being  cap- 
able of  attainment  only  by  some  surely  stamps  a  pleasure  with  the  chiur* 
a6ter  of  being  for  use  (not  for  enjoyment). 

How  curious  is  the  distortion  of  our  ideas  about  pleasure ;  our  notion 
that  certain  (physical)  things  are  good,  and  therefore  we  like  them ;  in- 
stead of  seeing  that  for  a  purpose  and  end  we  are  made  such  as  to  like 
certain  things.  What  a  different  attitude  it  gives  to  life !  At  once  the 
i^uestion  comes  i  what  is  it  for  f  what  end  has  it,  that  we  are  made  to 
like  certain  things  P  Is  not  the  uniTersal  distortion  of  our  thought  re- 
vealed hen  ? 

If,  then^  the  use  and  necessity  of  pleasure  is  thus  perceived,  is  not 
pain  also  included  ?  is  it  not  accounted  for,  justified,  shown  necessary  ? 
For  it  is  the  essential  means  and  condition  of  pleasure. 
The'  observe :  pain  must  be  seen  to  have  its  own  value  also ;  inas- 
much as  there  is  mere  'pain '  than  pleasure. 
May  not  our  wrongness  be  in  this  feeling  enjoyment  to  be  an  end ;  and 
80  we  have  constructed  our  lives  accordingly,  and  constituted  it  wrong  ? 
Here  ie  an  illustration  of  the  difference  of  losing  a  thing  by  a  taking 
away,  or  by  an  adding  i-^-e.  g.|  not  to  feel  things  pleasant  or  painful,  to 
be  deficient  in  the  natural  sensibilities  of  man,  is  evidently  a  defect :  it 
is  clearly  so  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other — ^that  it  takes  away  the 
ground  for  sympathy.    Yet  to  filled  with  an  enthusiasm  that  should  pre- 
vent and  quite  take  ftWay  the  feeling  of  these  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
make  us  quite  unconscious  of  them,  would  be  no  loss,  but  a  gain ;  this 
would  not  debat  us  firom  sympathy. 

So  Beings  without  «6(/-consciouBness,  in  whom  it  is  swallowed  up  by 
a  largef  and  truer  consciousness,  yet  can  sympathise  with  those  who 
have  it,  Us  the  healthy  can  with  the  diseased,  especially  if  they  have 
been  ill«    And  here  surely  is  Paul's  thought :  Christ  can  dympathixci 
for  He  has  had  our  diseased  consciousness. 
Think,  farther,  how  there  may  be  positive  feelings  and  perceptions  in 
us  merely  by  negation :  as,  e«  g.,  a  person  who  knows  no  great  or  high 
beauty  will  perceive  and  admire  beauty  in  things  which  excite  no  emo- 
tion in  a  man  of  larger  experience. 

Might  we  not  think  out  the  idea  of  our  not  using  pleasure  according 
to  its  nature  [not  practically  taking  heed  to  the  subjective  element  in 
it] ;  and  so  overlooking  the  fact  that  its  chief  element  is  in  novelty,  and 
trying  to  make  it  permanent ;  i.  e.  permanent  in  sameness  or  by  repe- 
tition-^aerrty  objectively ;  not  regarding  the  variance  of  the  siAjeelive 
element.    Both  inditidually  and  socially  is  not  this  full  of  interest ; 
and  especially  iti  its  oneness^  with  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  sub* 
jeetive  eleqient  inteUeeluallyf  or  in  perception.     Also  oonsider  this  idea 
of  a  subjective  element,  whether  it  throws  light  on  the  permanent  plea- 
aim  of  tiie  giving  up;  how  the  subjective  element  d^uLands  it,  and 
what  it  implies ;  how  it  is  connected  with  pleasure  being  in  novelty  ? 
Is  there  this  link:  that  in  novelty  the  thought  is  concentrated  out  of 
oumelvea;  while  in  continued  6r  repeated  pleasure  it  comes  to  be  on 
ourselvea— the  oijeoi  losing  its  attraction  ?  and  so  the  giving  up  fulfil* 
the  condition  of  a  pennanent  pleasitf  e :  it  keeps  the  thought  oat  6f 
ourselves* 


When  we  seem  bafflled  and  beaten  by  painful  or  perplexing  thingSi 
is  not  here  the  remedy  :-^to  recognize  and  feel  that  the  trouble  is  really 
working  a  good  and  worthy  end,  and  so  getting  as  it  were  to  love  it?  es- 
caping that  first  feeling  of  mere  repugnance,  and  putting  away,  which  is 
a  blind  and  blinding  feeling — attaining  this,  are  we  not  in  a  position  to 
understand  them ;  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  their  source,  their  re- 
lations, because  loving  them  ;  and  so  to  conquer  and  to  use  them  ? 

Is  not  a  sympathy  continually  desired,  and  expected  too,  which  one 
who  sees  aright  could  only  give  either  by  contradicting  what  he  feels  to 
be  true,  or  by  a  pretence  which  would  be  truly  hypocrisy  ? — e.  g.,  for 
vexation  at  things  as  if  they  were  bad,  when  truly  it  is  the  vexation 
only  that  is  bad  ;  when  that  is  a  weakness  and  a  fault,  and  when  the 
true  sympathy  could  only  be  with  that  as  a  fault  and  weaknesd.     The 
sympathy  might  be,  true  and  deep,  with  that  feeling,  as  we  ourselves 
are  so  liable  to  it;  but  what  is  wanted  is  a  sympathizing  with  an 
untruth,  and  the  other  is  rejected  as  a  cruelty  and  a  wrong. 
Is  it  not  as  if  a  '  color-blind  '  person  wanted  sympathy  for  his  mis- 
takes on  the  ground  of  the  vexatious  and  provoking  obscurity  of  the 
colors,  and  resented  a  sympathy  with  himself  as  deficient — especially 
such  sympathy  proffered  by  one  also  color-blind,  but  who  had  learnt 
to  understand  the  case  ? 

Is  not  here  the  whole  question  ?  —What  has  to  be  done  is  to  lead 
men  to  take  an  attitude  like  that  of  a  color-blind  person  who  has 
learnt  that  he  is  so,  instead  of  that  which  he  now  takes ;  which  is 
that  of  one  who  has  not  learnt  that. 
For  man  to  have  to  act  (as  on  the  belief  of  the  non-existence  of  the 
phenomenal  he  must)  as  regarding  things  as  other  than  they  are  felt, 
having  repect  to  something  not  seen  in  the  '  perceived,'  and  regarding 
them  as  '  phenomena ' — this  is  appropriate  to  his  nature ;  it  is  what  he 
is  suited  for :  his  structure  and  the  order  of  his  faculties  are  corres- 
pondent. 

Is  it  not  things  '  of  course ' — which  good  people  do,  not  the  vile  deeds 
of  the  wicked — which  make  up  the  evU  of  the  world  ?  the  thinking, 
e.  g.,  whether  thei/  will  not  get  the  benefit,  whether  the  thing  will  not 
benefit  them:  which  seems  quite  right  and  proper — in  a  word,  of  course. 
It  is  the  radical,  fundamental  wrongness  of  us,  not  the  occasional  ex- 
cesses, which  are  the  mischief.     So  it  is  as  the  deceiver — making  people 
think  things  good  which  are  not  good,  not  persuading  them  to  do  things 
recognized  as  wrong — that  satan  does  most  in  the  world,  inflicts  most 
injury,  and  leads  to  worst  results.     He  *  deceiveth '  the  whole  world ; 
but  he  only  'goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.*    Nay,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  evil  men  are  deceived  into — things  which  well-meaning 
people  do,  and  feel  it  right  to  do — if  it  were  not  for  this,  would  not  the 
recognized  evil  be  reduced  inio  extremely  narrow  bounds,  if  not  almost 
excluded  ?    Does  not  satan's  power  as  tempter  rest  upon  his  power  as 
deceiver  ?    He  tempted  Adam,  and  prevailed ;  but  was  it  not  only  be- 
cause he  had  first  deceived  Eve  ?     So  he  tempts  the  evil,  and  prevails  ; 
but  is  it  not  only,  because  he  has  first  deceived  the  good  ? 

This  is  one  with  the  thought  that  it  is  our  standard  of  good  wants 

raising ;  not  evil  preventing. 


And  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge  our  conviction 
and  assurance  of  things  being  right  and  good.  [It  is  the  whole  world 
he,  dftceiyes.l  This  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  such  deceiving:  we 
can  form  a  right  judgment  only  by  reference  to  some  standard,  which 
must  be  independent  of  our  feelings. 

And  such  a  higher  standard  is  true  to  other  feelings~^to  the  altruistic, 

not  to  the  'self.'     Surely  here  is  a  mark,  a  sign:  the  'self  feelings 

are  the  deceived  ones :  from  these  we  are  to  be  freed. 

So  '  matter '  is  denied ;  but  the  idealists  try  to  ignore  the  feeling 

against  the  truth.     And  see :  is  not  this  *  sense  '  ? — are  we  not  getting 

to  a  farther  point  here  ?     Is  not  this  the  nature  of  sense — the  deceived 

feeling  ?  Is  it  then  its  nature  to  give  us  convictions  (feelings)  which  are 

Untrue  ?  is  it  thus  it  must  be  unravelled  ? 

And  does  it  not  deceive  ?^ — making  us  feel  sinful  things  good ;  that 
^  going  to  heaven '  is  dying ;  and,  above  all,  that  this  state  is  a  life  ? 
This  position  respecting  <  sense ' — that  it  is  its  invariable  nature  to  give 
us  false  perceptions — ^is  involved  in  the*prineiple  that  one  instance  gives 
the  law  of  a  thing.  The  fact  that  sense  sometimes  deceives — which  is 
certain — ^is  proof  that  this  is  its  nature  throughout. 

Also,  that  the  senBe-feelings  are  the  deceptive ,  ones,  is  the  same  as 
that  the  60{/*-feelings  are  so :  these  are  really  one. 

Thus,  surely,  we  perceive  why  the  bodily  •  dying '  should  seem  to 
us  such  as  it  does — such  a  loss  and  evil :  it  is  so  to  sense ;  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  sense  to  present  to  us  things  as  they  are  not.  And  thus  a  con- 
solation is  included  in  the  general  conception :  the  truly  good  to  us  must 
be  evil  to  sense.  Thus,  too,  we  see  why  virtue  should  1  e  painful ;  and 
so  is  Puritanism  justified,  which  spoke  of  painftd  as  more  or  less  syn- 
onymous with  good  ?  Evidently,  the  basis  of  puritanism  must  have 
been  a  feeling  of  a  radical  and  essential  wrongness  in  something  in  us ; 
and  it  contains  proof  that  this  is  so  in  the  very  fact  of  its  having  bebn 
thus  thought.  How  could  it  have  been  thought,  without  a  foundation 
in  fact  ?  especially  considering  what  and  how  great  a  thing  puritanism 
was. 
And  so,  too,  it  is  evident  why  there  must  be  temptation.     In  fact, 

fiven  this  postulate  concerning  sense,  and  are  not  the  <  mysteries '  of 
uman  life  seen  as  necessary  phenomena. 

The  <  necessity  of  a  phenomenon '  is  the  necessity  of  the  fact  being  so 
evidenced  or  perceived ;  and  it  is  this  necessity  which  is  in  Nature  ; 
not  a  necessity  from  preceding  phenomena,  which  we  conceive  in  our 
notion  of  cause.  This  '  cause  and  effect '  is  itself  a  (necessary)  phe- 
nomenon of  the  fact.  [So  do  we  see  better  respecting  the  course  of 
Nature  from  subjective  change ;  and  that  our  '  effort '  or  acting  is  a 
change  affecting  man,  necessarily  inducing  a  change  in  the  *  phe- 
'    nomena '  ?] 

I  say,  thus  the  '  mysteries '  of  our  life  are  seen  as  necessary  and  reason- 
able facts ;  in  short,  it  is  a  perception  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  involv- 
ing his  experience,  instead  of  an  imagitiation  of  what  man  is,  and  then 
finding  him  so  extraordinarily  and  unaccountably  dealt  with.  Such 
strange  *  circumstances,'  and  especially  '  death,'  are  comprehended ;  how 
the  sense-relation  must  change,  and  why  it  must  be  seen  so  dark — the 
seeming  is  known  beforehand  as  untrue. 
'  But  observe :  the  daceived '  feelings  surely  embrace  more  than  the 
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ft698«.f«eliag8  :-^feeItnR«  9f  0oii9c{on09«ta  or  thoqgtit;  e«g.,  tbcM  9f 

Jr€edfmf  in  tvee  will;  ^oflte  pf  isolated  indiyiduality. 

And  see,  in  respect  to  the  feelings  which  are  the  '  deceived  *  ones,  how 
dimple  it  is :  how  from  our  egnetitutioQ,  as  pepoeivipg  thipgs  *  pheno^ 
menallj,'  the  deception— or  experience  i^d  assurance  of  thai  as  ex^r 
isting  which  does  not  ewt-p^^uriaes  i^eTitahlj  from  an  ahsence,  from 
^  taking  away,  from  a  aot  pefoeiviiig  of  the  troe.  So  sattm  maj  'de- 
ceire '  simply  Vj  hiindiog,  hj  preyentii^  the  full  use'  of  oertaiQ  fac- 
nlties.  The  deoeiri^g  woqid  ooaie  out  of  this :  e.  g.,  the  feeling  of 
free*will  h^  aheenoe  of  neceq^ilij,  of  isolated  iiidividqalitj  hy  ahseocv 


arises  from  negatipq  of  eniiecjciU8neee»  haw  can  it  helong  to  God  t  and 
if  nott  can  He  be  Per9on  ?-^is  not  this  *  indiTidnality '  the  eesential 
elenfiest  of  personalty  P    And  see  how  perfeet  the  aosweir  ia  to  this : 
God  (if  we  accept  the  dofctrina  of  the  Trinity)  has  the  eonseiomsnese 
pf  being  ms^y  Persons.    And  thent  with  this,  surely  the  oonseioos^ 
ness  of  (arbitrary)  free- will  would  also  be  swallowed  up  in  the  larger 
consoiousneas — ^the  coascionattess  of  ^  being '  many  persons^   Would  it 
it  not  giye  us  also  a  ooQsoieusiiieaft  of  '  uecesaity '  ip  oar  actions  ?  (at 
least,  in  our  actions  as  ^aingla'  pcpwrns.^ 
May  it  be  that  a  true  fi:eedem  io  f^^teing  iqelusiye  of  niany  pavaona 
has,  as  one  of  its  elesnents,  a  n9€ea$i^  in  tihe  actiona  of  the  iodiyi-* 
dual  persons  ?    So,  in  heaye^  thefe  is  not  ksa  of  the  ponseiousneM 
of  the  individual  persooaUtyi  ot^ly  09  e(iPW¥sM  consciousness. 
These  false  consciousnesses  belong  to  oitf  <iMBetfsd[  fiefing :  ixk  fiaot,  aU 
false  feeliugs  h^long  here :  this  thought  is  eoly  eonfonning  ear  eoncepn 
t\ons  to  the  truth  of  the  case  [insteiui  o^  mahii^  vp  hjrpotheses  aboul 
^uthoritatiye  *  natural  feeHagi^'  and  then  fi^diqg  mystenea-] 
I'or  this  is  no  ^  npystery ' ;  the  deceived  feeling  gives  all,  and  thai  ia 
giyen  simply  by  absence.;  i.  e^  by  impei:CeotiQDa^  wUdi  is  an  admitted 
element.    In  snort,  grant  imperfection,  and  deceived  feelings  folh^w 
necessarily ;  they  aie  impUed  ilk  o^r  esV^blJuiVivd  ^otjonsK 
And  surely  thus  the  various  fonns  pf  philipsoplTiyy  wfaiioh  pride  theanf^ 
selves  on  taking  positions  opppaed  to  eonaciousneps^  are  embraced  and 
JQstifled :  these  must  come  ^omi  t>e  ^ct  oC  a  decayed  feeliAg.  on  our 
p^;  andind/Ded»  they  assuni^  it-    l^i^  farthw,  how  tnily  e4rayM¥»a 
thasp  systems  must  be  at  bottom,  having^  t^  aieiueut  in  tbeaa  I 

So  were  it  uot  well  to  reeognixp  ^d  qaU  'Gienae'  aright-^the.  soMie- 
deception :  this  pl^ical  ezperieuoa^theie  things  as  they  are  to  sause  ? 
And  then,  see  how  Ufa  ia  organuied  and  adcq>ted  tP^  and  by,  l^o 
sense-feelings,  auA  thepefpre»  of  cowrse»  wrpngly-^ei^e  ia  ita  con- 
demnation and  ruin,  its  need  to  be  delivered. 

Thinking  of  tho  giving  up  fov  othert  ^  the  heaif  aud.  sq  not  only: 
open,  but  given,  to  all,  we  may  see  why  thare  is  and  murt  bo  also  thia 
pleasurable,  the  delightful,,  tuo^  truly  happy  and  joyoua:  e»  g.,  domeatifei 
Ipve,  social  happiness,  musiq,  painting.  These  t(^  are  neoesaary,  aaweU 
an  lower  pleasures ;  they  aioe  neoesaary  as  eandHia^/or  t^.  6e«^-*-^they 
exist  to  make  the  sacrifice  possiblOi  And— as  there  is  eve^  more  thao^ 
one  use — ^they  are  also  fbr  themselves :  eveiTthing  is  <or  itself  ctnd  for 
some  higher  use. 


How  vain  Aen*6  eiforts  are  to  make  society  good ;  how  sure  some  are 
to  violate  all  the  laws  of  kindness  and  of  right.    The  only  chance  is  in 
altering  mm :  and  how  can  this  he  done  hut  hy  some  fundamental  view 
and  conviction  which  should  mould  them  differently ;  must  it  not  involve 
the  changing  of  most  established  plans  ?  Can  we  avoid  that  bad  except  by 
giving  up  that  other  seeming  good — the  recognized  value  and  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  delightful  f    Is  it  not  in  the  '  good '  and  admirable 
homes  the  evil  has  its  root  ? — ^in  the  idea  that  it  is  good  to  have  the 
pleasant  ? 
— which  it  evidently  is  not,  and  cannot  be ;  it  is  a  material  for  either 
good  or  bad :  and  if  we  look  at  the  case  we  must  see  that  we  treat  it 
wrongly — it  must  have  further  meaning  and  end.  It  cannot  be  merely 
to  be  enjoyed,  under  limitation  of  right ;  there  must  be  more  in  it. 
May  we  not  say :  if  its  end  were  enjoying,  as  we  think,  it  would 
have  been  free  to  us  to  enjoy ;  there  would  not  have  been  temptation 
and  sin  about  it  ?    Our  experience  demonstrates  a  farther  and  higher 
good,  here. 
In  our  habitual  and  established  srrangements,  are  not  people  sacrificed 
to  things  ? — ^we  assume,  without  examining,  that  this  should  be. 

Is  not  here  a  bearing  on  what  Emerson  says :  that  even  cultivated 
people  '  are  not  aware  of  the  essential  dependence  of  things  upon  the 
mind '  ?  If  they  reflected  how  all  these  are  matters  of '  feeling '  only, 
not  of  being,  would  not  the  case  right  itself  ?  See :  when  the  ques- 
tion comes  clearly  up,  of  a  pleasant  thing  or  a  wrong,  how  continually 
it  is  decided  rightly.  Men  do  forego  criminal  indulgences,  will  exert 
themselves  to  restore  those  who  have  fallen,  rather  than  take  advan- 
tage of  their  weakness :  when  they  see,  they  in  the  main  do  right. 
But  in  the  matter  of  having  regard  to  '  things,'  they  do  not  see ;  they 
are  blind  to  the  m,oral  questions  concerned.  It  seems  right  to  them 
the  '  thing '  should  be  attended  to ;  right  that  men  should  be  used  ac-* 
cordingly.  It  is  a  truer  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  <  things '  that 
is  wanted :  i.  e.,  that  they  are  but  phenomenal,  and  may  be  suffered 
to  go  any  way. 

Society's  wrongness  is  based  on  that  misapprehension  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, as  having  a  deeper  than  phenomenal  importance. 
And  the  mistake,  the  present  misapprehension,  is  proved  at  once,  and 
more  than  sufficiently,  by  the  diaappointments  people  experience  in  re- 
spect to  them.     '  Disappointment '  proves  mistake. 

Is  not  our  error  that  of  using  on  phenomena  faculties  and  feelings 
adapted  and  designed  for  other  use  ?  Phenomena  are  adapted  for  sense 
—answer  to  it,  are  true  to  it — ^they  are  its  sphere.  But  we  bring  other 
faculties  down  to  it,  as  it  were ;  use  phenomena  in  relations  in  which 
tliey  are  no  longer  true ;  pervert  both  them  and  ourselves,  by  not  recog- 
nizing this  fact.  Thus  we  seek  happiness  and  satisfaction  from  them  , 
make  their  order  and  pleasingness,  or  the  reverse,  regulate  our  efforts, 
affections,  and  even  morals.  It  is  thus  we  fail;  not  seeing  that  the 
aphere  of  phenomena  ie  aense,  and  reaches  not  beyond. 

<'To  'gather  the  flower  safety  out  of  the  nettle  danger'  is  just  the 
training  good  for  the  life  which  an  Englishman  desires  for  his  son."-*- 

(Sat  Bev,)     A.nd  what  ia  the  real  object  now  desired — thd  aim  for  life  ? 
B  it  t^ot  essentially  individual ;  i.  e.  based  on  the  idea  of  the  '  indivi- 
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duality  *  as  the  fact  ?  Is  not  here  a  fttndamental  error,  vhioh  renders 
nugatory  all  skilly  all  wisdom  ;  almost  all  goodness,  of  the  heroic,  self- 
sacriftciQg  type  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  the  true  end  and  aim  is,  and 
must  be,  the  most  perfect  conformity  of  the  man  to  the  fact?  i.  e.,  in 
the  conscious  and  willing  volitional  co-operation  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  world ;  i.  e.  in  its  redemption  f  Thus  is  the  true  life  to  be  aimed 
at ;  it  is  not '  theoretical ;  it  has  a  true  and  firm  objective  foundation. 
Nay,  above  all,  it  can  incur  no  failure ;  it  is  absolutely  above' risk. 

And  here  also  is  a  perfect  parallel  between  living  and  knowing,  action 
and  thought.    As,  in  respect  to  knowledge,  the  object  is  perfect  con- 
formity of  the  subjective  to  the  objective :  so,  evidently,  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  is  necessary  for  the  right  governance  of  life  ;  for  choosing  its 
object  rightly. '  And  see  what  simplicity  and  freedom  from  doubt,  nay 
what  Naiure  there  is  in  this ;  viz.,  an  absolute  unity  with  unlimited  va- 
riety.   Eor  so  all  would  seek  absolutely  one  thing,  and  yet  all  different ; 
all  their  own  way,  their  own  forms  and  modes  and  works — as  complete 
diversity  as  could  be  in  any  way.     K^ay,  more ;  inasmuch  as  we  know 
unity  is  the  condition  of  any  grandness  of  variety.    This  unity  and  va- 
riety also  of  human  life  is  perfect ;  no  strict  control  or  limit ;  all  things 
can  be  done— all  things  want  doing — for  that  end.     And  observe  :  no 
other  unity  of  object  could  comport  with  such  variety : — ^think  of  all 
men  seeking  any  one  ideal  I    Nay,  it  is  the  contradiction  of  any  genuine 
or  worthy  variety  at  all ;  without  that  unity  it  cannot  subsist.     No 
true  variety  can  else  be   obtained  ;   no  perfect  freedom  ;   for  then 
the   one   question  which  would  be  asked  of  any  would  be:   'is  he 
living  for,  and  subserving  iluB  ? ' 

And  how  simple  and  matter-of-fact  the  case  is.    It  is  evident  man 

needs  to  be  made  better ;  evident  also  that  he  is  being  made  better. 

Then,  are  we  living  for  this  ? 

Thus  the  seeking  the  actual  fact  is  practical  \  it  is  emphatically  the 

practical  thing.     And  here  again  is  a  proof  that  we  want  a  revelation ; 

for  none  pretend  to  "know  this  fact. 

It  is  a  law,  that  for  a  real  and  true  variety  there  must  be  an  essen- 
tial imity. 

Is  it  not  necessary  that  demand  be  first  satisfied,  for  variety  to  have 
full  scope  ?  let  that  unity  be,  then  there  is  no  feeling  which  prevents 
the  perfect  variety :  the  unity-demand  is  satisfied.  So  those  who 
seek  to  maintsin  and  extend  the  variety  should  truly  seek  to  intro- 
duce an  essential  vnity.  Is  there  not  here  an  illustration  of  a  law  ? 
is  it  not  continually  the  case  that  the  true  way  to  attain  an  object  is 
to  work  for  the  opposite — ^fulfilling  the  condition  ?  Unity  is  a  '  con- 
dition '  of  true  variety ;  it  is  a  condition  by  opposite.  Without  it  in 
essence,  where  it  ought  to  be,  there  will  certainly  be  a  false  unity  in 
form ;  where  there  ought  to  be  perfect  variety. 

80  in  truth,  fact  and  form  correspond  to  unity  and  variety.  And 
this  is :  then  whether  it  be  so  in  our  life  or  not  means  only  whether 
our  consciousness  and  effort  are  true  to  the  fact.  The  fact  of  human 
life  is  me :  this  is  absolute ;  only  the  <  forms '  are  undsr  our  control. 
And,  if  we  do  not  know  that  fact,  we  sacrifice  the  due  variety  of  the 
forms,  seeking  after  an  unity  that  is :  if  we  do  know  it,  we  are  made 
free,  and  the  true  variety  necessarily  and  spontaneously  grows. 
And  here,  too,  is  a  law.    The  fact-^the  one — ever  is :  what  is  ne- 
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ceesary  for  ub  is  to  recognize,  to  know  it,  that  the  opposite  may 
have  its  full  perfection  (in  the  phenomenal).     Our  error  is,  to  seek 
to  effect  in  the  phenomenal  what  is  already  in  the  fact. 
And,  in  general,  respecting  unity :  is  it  not  ever  altruiatie  (as  in  refer- 
ence to  man's  life),  and  variety  individual  f 
— ^i.  e.,  altruistic  and  essential  are  one  ;  individual  and  phenomenal 
are  one.    Is  not  ever  the  unity  ^or  fact)  cdtruiatic  ;  the  phenomenal, 
(or  Yariety)  individual  ?    So  this  fact  in  man's  life  is  instance  of  a 
law. 

It  might  doubtless  be  said  that  other  '  religious '  objects  would  give 
the  same  essential  unity  to  man's  life !  e.  g.,  seeking  God^s  glory,  or  our 
own  salvation.  But  each  of  these  fails  perfectly  to  answer  the  end,  and 
obviously :  they  are  contingents,  not  facts-sunless  they  are  seen  as  one 
with  the  redemption  of  the  world :  and  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  contingency, 
we  want.  Else  comes  the  question,  '  what  will  promote  God's  glory  ? 
what  will  save  the  soul  ? '  &c. ;  and  thus  arises  again  the  seeking  for 
superficial  uniformity. 

How  plain  it  is  that  our  feelings  ought  not  to  he  true :  think  what  re- 
sults are  effected  by  their  being  a  little  bit  awry,  which  could  not  be 
secured  otherwise,  without  too  great  a  price  :  viz.,  that  thus  there  is 
only  perfect  good,  ai^d  yet  the  discipline  in  us  of  sacrificing  and  giving 
up  good,  and  being  willing  to  bear  evil  for  love.    This  is  gained  by  the 

food  being  evil  to  us,  and  could  be  gained  only  so ;  i.  e.,  by  our  feeling 
eing  untrue ;  and  that  involves  our  perception  being  so. 
Because,  for  such  a  ^self '  as  ours,  saerifice  is  wanted,  therefore  there 
there  must  be  with  it  a  feeling  that  is  not  true ;  or  else,  either  the  sac- 
rifice on  its  part,  or  the  goodness  of  that  which  ts,  must  be  given  up — 
that  is,  wiui  such  a  self,  there  ought  to  be  a  feeling  more  or  less 
not  true.    And  observe :  this  is  not  only  needful  for  good  ends,  but  ne- 
cessary in  the  nature  of  the  case :  like  everything  in  Nature,  it  is  at 
once  useful  and  necessary.     The  very  being  of  such  a  self  involves— 
has  for  one  of  its  elements*-a  falsity  of  feeling.    80  this,  which  must 
be,  ought  to  be. 
The  selfhess,  as  being  limitation,  involves  the  false  feeling ;  and  so 
comes  to  it  the  posaibility — the  privilege  rather  than  the  duty— of  sac- 
rifice.   Is  it  not  also  beautiful  to  see  sacrifice  ever  to  depend  on,  and 
be  possible  by,  false  feeling ;  "and  in  truth  to  be  a  privilege  bestowed 
on  those  who  are  thus?    That  f<ict  is  the  joy  of  heaven  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  it  as  sacrifice  depends  on  a  false  feeling — a  feeling  not 
altruistic  (not  divine). 
For  is  not  the  spiritual,  the  heavenly,  state  but  thought  of  thus :  as  being 
altruistic,  having  altruistic  feeling ;  others'  good  felt  as  ours  ?  and  then 
no  feeling  of  sacrifice  can  be.    It  can  only  be  known  as  phenomenal,  or 
to  the  self. 

Is  not  a  glorious  view  of  the  spiritual,  the  absolute  existence,  opened 

to  us  thus  ? — the    '  self -being,'   is  *  phenomenal '  to  it ;   perceived 

and  known,  but  not  as  the  resJity :  and  so  is  not  our  state  to  be  clearly 

seen — viz.  that  which  is  phenomenal  to  the  perfect  Being  is  ^  r^ ' 

to  us  ?     80  our  state  is  at  once  explicable  by  defect  ? 

There  is  yet  another  bearing.     This  wrongness  of  feeling  also  involves 

man's  sinning  :  if  that  be,  there  will  be  sin.    And  yet  it  ought  to  be:  in 

fact,  if  there  be  the  self,  there  not  only  must  be,  there,  ought  to  be,  sin  ;. 
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■11  tbe  erfl  that  we  feel  in  sin  t«  in  the  being  of  the  self :  the  actions 
onlj  make  it  felt  by  ub. 

The  tiying  to  prevent  chfldren's  bad  actions  rests  on  the  same  false 
thooght — ^a  non-recognition  of  the  relation  of  man's  sin  to  man's  being ; 
and  of  what  is  needed  to  make  him  good.  It  is  ^  lightly  healing  the 
hart ';  closing  decently  over  a  foul  and  eating  sore.  Those  who  pursue 
this  plan  admit  by  their  actions,  they  if  they  relaxed  their  force  the 
child  would  break  out  into  evil :  that  being  the  very  reason  they  should 
not  apply  the  force,  but  adopt  a  wholly  different  method  of  cure — a  ra- 
dical, constitutional,  cure. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  new  temptations  which  have  arisen  to  man, 
from  the  new  wants  and  opportunities  which  the  advance  of  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  brought ;  the  fresh  desires  which  these  have  stim- 
ulated, the  new  and  harder  testSf  as  it  were,  to  lii^ich  they  have  sub- 
jected him — might  he  not  by  this  time  have  arrived  at  something  like 
a  true  goodness  (i.  e.  phenomenally) ;  have  learnt  well  to  conform  his 
life  to  bw,  and  guide  it  by  wisdom  ?  One  can  hardly  help  thinking  so, 
and  thns  that  science  has  oeen  a  source  of  evil.  Of  one  thing,  indeed, 
we  may  be  sure :  that  it  has  opened  out  continually  new  and  insidious 
forms  of  luxury,  that  we  could  not  avoid,  nor  know  to  be  evil,  except 
by  trying  them ;  and  so  it  has  prevented  phenomenal  ^goodness.' 

But  then  this  also  is  good ;  warding  off  that  premature  (phenomenal) 
goodness.  It  is  just  what  is  the  case  with  children :  their  sphere  is  ever 
enlarging,  so  that  there  is  ever  new  temptation ;  they  are  not  left  where 
they  nave  attained  to  being  'good,*  but  are  ever  put  into  new  circum- 
stances, for  which  their  goodness  is  not  sufficient.  Surely  that  pheno* 
menal  goodness,  thus  prematurely  attained,  while  the  goodness  was  not 
perfe<^  within,  would  be  utter  corruption.  And  besides,  in  respect  to 
science,  may  we  not  see  that  there  is  a  use  and  necessity  for  the  things 
it  introduces,  altho^  they  are  temptations,  and  cause  <  moral  evil '  for 
the  time ;  yet  are  they  not  things  that  ought  to  be  ?  and  in  this  very 
power  of  tempting,  and  preventing  the  premature  close  of  discipline,  do 
they  not  fidfll  a  second  object — ^two  ends  together  f  Or  rather,  may  it 
not  be  that  this  is  their  chief  and  true  end ;  that  they  are  for  this  first 
and  especially ;  and  because  they  are  wanted  for  this  they  are  also  plea- 
sant and  socially  advantageous  f  It  is  for  man*s  spiritual  discipline  (by 
temntation,  Ac.)  that  he  goes  thro'  this  progress. 

This  surely  is  exhibited  in  the  organic  world :  in  the  embryo  of  the 

higher  approaching,  yet  not  perfectly  assuming,  the  lower  forms ;— > 

something  always  prevents  this. 
Also,  one  chief  practical  error  is  the  idea  that  poverty  ^especially 
when  voluntarily  encountered)  by  truly  refined  people,  would  involve 
loss  of  refinement.  This  it  would  not  do ;  nay  surely  it  would  elevate 
and  perfeet  it ;  is  indeed  needed  for  its  perfecting).  The  unrefined  Want 
wealth  to  refine  them  (or  that  which  is  now  only  to  be  obtained  by 
wealth) ;  the  refined  do  not  need  to  retain  it ;  nay  perhaps  rather  need 
to  get  rid  of  it,  in  order  not  to  sink.  Here  then  is  the  mistake :  it  is 
lliolding  to  wealth— -after  ft  has  done  its  work. 

Bsople  do  sanifice  themselves  when  they  see  it  clearly  right)  and  es- 
pecial^ whioii  they  see  it  a  religious  duty  (as  in  martyrdom  for  doc- 
triassi  fto.)    Then  is  not  wlttt  we  want  to  extend  the  sphere  of  this 
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percAptioQ  9  that  w«  ahall  see  it  right  to  sacrifioe  oanelves  where  now 
we  do  not  see  it  ?  And  obserre,  how  these  riewa  extend  especially  the 
relifioua  element ;  they  make  duties  that  seem  irreligious  to  be  empha** 
tically  religious — ^make  M  so,  in  truth.  And  this  also  they  aocompliah : 
they  bring  that  special  religious  feeling,  which  now  attaches  itself  so 
exclusiToly  to  dogmatical  things,  into  all  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Here  we  see  again  an  instance  of  a  law :  a  true  thing  misapplied,  and 
therefore  suppressed  (in  part) ;  viz.,  this  very  feeling  of  religious  duty, 
misapplied  to  doctrinal  things  exclusively,  is  set  aside  by  another  class 
of  men  altogether.  But  this  is  for  its  peneot  restoration,  in  application 
to  all  ordinary  life. 

And  there  is  another  thing  connected  with  this ;  tho'  affecting  thouglU 
instead  of  practice*    Wolff  observes  the  religiousness  of  the  Eastern 
man,  who  refers  all  events  to  God,  compared  to  the  Western's  reference 
of  things  to  physical  causes ;  giving  preference  to  the  former,  and  say- 
ing the  light  is  to  come  again  from  the  East  to  Europe.   And  this,  in  a 
sense,  is  true :  the  Western  science  is  but  a  suppression  for  restoration : 
these  two  have  to  be  united.     What  is  wanted  is  to  see  that  the  Divine 
act  t>  the  physical  causation :  this  is  the  perfecting  of  the  imperfect  in- 
stinct of  tiie  Eastern ;  the  interpretation  of  the  imperfect  '  science '  of 
the  Western :  and  it  consists  in  the  unioQ  of  each  with  its  apparent 
opposite. 
Per  so  must  not  that '  opposition '  be  apparent,  or  phenomenal,  only  ? 
Will  not  this  thought  take  us  deeper :  to  regard  tiie  <  oppositeness ' 
in  these  cases  as  a  phenomenal  quality  (i.  e.  from  a  subjective  ele- 
ment) P    Is  it  not  evident  in  this  instance  ? 
Is  there  not  an  instance  here  of  how  the  interpretc^tion  comes  from  tha 
suppression  of  the  old  instinct?    The  true  recognition  of  God's  uni- 
versal action  surely  oomes  from  the  West^  not  from  the  East.    , 

There  ia  a  constant  event  in  man's  experience :  that  he  finds  a  satis* 
faotion  in  things  for  a  tine,  thinks  them  enough ;  finding  afterwards 
that  they  are  not,  but  deceive,  and  are  *  empty.'    Thus  it  was  of  old 
with  speeuloHon :  is  is  not  so  now  with  us  in  Science,  i.  e.  in  respect  U> 
sense  t    It  is  true  we  can  attain  these  definite,  certain,  constantiy  re- 
curring results,  by  scientific  methods;  true,  also,  we  feel  a  natural  dis«^ 
position  to  rest  snd  be  satisfied  in  them ;  to  think  we  have  in  them  at- 
tained the  things  we  want,  things  that  will  do ;  but  they  are  found 
empty— «are  so  now,  and  will  be  yet  more.    It  is  as  it  was  with  the  old 
speculation ;  men  so  could  get  certain  results ;  constantiy,  certainly, 
by  the  same  flueaxis,  &c«    And  observe,  there  was  the  very  same  natural 
disposition  to  rest  and  be  satisfied  in  them ;  the  patent  facts  prove  thi» 
-—but  men  found  it  out  at  last.    It  was  unsatisfying,  unsuccessful,  did 
not  meet  the  true  demands,  did  not  give  real  fruit.    And  the  reason  ia 
evident :  the  results  were  subjective  only ;  they  were  not  in.  ths^  actual, 
only  to  lAfm. 

Mow  here  is  the  point  t--our  result*  to  sstiss  (by  science)  are  truly 
like  this ;  they  are  not,  also,  truly  actual,  but  in  reality  also  md^Miv€ 
(phenomenal) ;  are  in  vian ;  and  not  pertaining,  aa  he  fondly  thii^s,  to 
that  with  which  he  truly  has  to  do%  The  certainty  or  reliability  of  the 
reeults  of  smence,  to  sense,,  is  like  that  of  speoulation  to  the  logical  fa- 
culty :  it  deceives  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  and  must 
have  the  same  history ;  via.,  the  world  must  outgrow  it,  and  demand 
something  (as  Bacon  demanded),  more  true,  deep,  and  <  objective.' 
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And  tee  here  again  an  illnstration  of  the  law : — ^thip  other  and  better 
Ib  a  perfecting  and  restoration  of  the  first.  For  that  was  a  right  instinct 
(tho'  its  imperfection  suppressed  it) ;  the  true  results  and  occupation 
are  those  which  are  for  him  as  spiritual— not  for  sense. 

So  the  remark  about  modem,  science  dealing  with  the  things  men  do 

really  care  about  may  have  to  be  turned  round.  May  not  men's  trying 

to  satisfy  themselves  with  these  things,  come  to  be  regarded  like  their 

dwelling  in  their  disquisitions  of  old? 
Now,  in  this  instance,  have  we  the  nature  of  *  suppression '  displayed  ? 
Is  it  ever  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  and  subordiuate,  for  a  superior, 
which  being  imperfect;  has  failed  ? — ^this  other  failing  also  in  its  turn 
i.  e.  to  achieve  the  end  desired),  but  meanwhile  introducing  the  means 
or  perfecting  the  former.  Then  is  not  here  the  relation  of  '  law ' — an 
inferior  taking  the  place  of  an  imperfect  superior  ?  Surely  here  is  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  system :  its  relation,  i.  e.,  to  the  preceding  patri* 
archal  ?  So  does  Christ  restore  that  former,  perfected  ?  and  is  this  His 
reference  to  the  *  old  times '  ?  He  shows  the  '  spirituality  of  the 
law,'  by  re-introducing  that  which  the  law  put  aside. 

And  with  this  look  at  another  thing : — is  not  our  civilization  for  a  re- 
turn to  "SeLtare,  perfected  ?  Is  it  not  a  lower  thing,  introduced  by  suppress- 
ing a  superior,  imperfect  and  failing  ? — and  it  also  failing  leads  to  re- 
storation of  the  former,  but  now  renewed  ?  This  links  itself  with  the 
choice  of  poverty  by  those  who  have  wealth — the  going  back  to  simplest 
life  and  common  pleasures,  but  now  truly  and  aright.  This  is  the  end 
of  civilization. 

This  occurred  to  me  while  looking  at  a  glorious  sunset.  Think  of 
this  occurring  daily !  why  should  not  such  sights  be  enough — enough  of 
splendour  ?  Why  should  a  man,  having  these  to  see,  want  also  han4- 
some  rooms  and  pictures  ?  Might  they  not  have  so  much  pleasure  in 
such  things  as  not  to  want  artificial  ones  ?  nay,  can  both  truly  be  had  ? 
Is  here,  indeed,  a  meaning  of  Art  ?  The  return  to  Nature  is  a  true 
thought,  altho'  it  also  has  needed  to  be  suppressed.  [Is  not  the  sup- 
pression a  *  negative '  denial ;  the  restoration  a  '  positive '  one  f 

Thus  one  may,  with  larger  and  more  perfect  hold,  maintain  that  the 
happiness  of  creatures  is  God's  end :  the  *  condition  '  of  that  is  fulfilled. 
Here  is  an  imperfect  '  suppressed ' ;  for  observe  the  bearing :  'if,  to  such 
as  we,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  thian  to  receive,  how  must  the  world  be 
made  to  be  best  for  us — to  give  us  greatest  happiness  ?  Evidently  it 
must  be  adapted  to  our  giving  rather  than  receiving ;  else  it  took  the 
inferior.  Nay,  surely,  ought  it  not  to  be  such  as  to  necessitate  our  giv- 
ing ?— compelling  us  to  have  the  best,  whether  we  are  enlightened  or 
not  ?  as,  for  his  child,  a  father  would  choose  real  value  the  child  could 
not  appreciate,  above  tinsel  it  loved. 

May  we  not  put  it  thus : — ^the  physical  as  *  real '  (thingal)  gives  plea- 
sure in  getting,  possessing,  and  enjoying  (self-pleasure) :  as  phenomenal, 
it  gives  pleasure  in  the  opposite  way — losing,  going  without,  giving  up. 
This  is  fna»-pleasure. 

It  is  dependent,  however,  upon  the  former,  which  exists  in  order  for 

it,  and  only  so :  as  nutrition  exists  for  function. 
It  has  this  latter  power  of  giving  happiness,  because  it  is  phenomenal ; 
i.  e.,  by  its  relation  to  the  actual :  this  is  using  it  according  to  its  true 
aatnre. 
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How  satisfied  in  their  own  Tightness  some  of  the  most  miserable- 
natared  people  feel ;  and  what  a  lesson  this  has  for  us,  to  mistrust  our 
ways.  Nay,  does  it  not  give  the  law,  and  universal  character,  of  that 
feeling  ?  Is  there  not  only  one  thing  which  is  or  can  be  securely  right 
— sacrifice  of  self  for  others  ?  that  is  proveably  good ;  not  resting  on 
our  feeling.  No  justice^  no  regard  to  or  securing  of  prosperity — ^in  no- 
thing of  this  kind  can  we  have  security  that  we  are  not  as  such  people 
are ;  nay,  in  all,  if  rested  in,  is  there  not  the  certainty  that  we  resemble 
them  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  feeling  of  ours  that  will  vouch  for  good- 
ness. Nay,  for  true  goodnesB,  must  there  not  be  some  feeling  of  ours 
against  it ;  something  in  us  to  which  it  is  evil  9 

That  mysterious  goodness  in  evil — ^i.  e.  in  pain,  sorrow,  sacrifices-how 

can  the  riddle  be  read  but  by  recogniz  ng  in  us  something  to  which 

good  is  evil — by  looking  within  ? 

And  if  it  be  said,  <  true ;  but  we  have  revelation ' ;  then  think  how  we 

do  not  go  by  revelation ;  how  we  interpret  even  that  according  to  the 

standard  of  our  feelings. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be,  or  can  be  shown,  that  these  trivial 
events  of  life  have  a  spiritual  bearing  ?     The  proof  of  it  is  in  the  feel- 
ings we  have  in  respect  to  them ;  they  do  operate  on  man's  spiritual 
being,  trifling  as  they  seem.     Is  not  this  indeed  the  key  to  the  seem- 
ingly excessive  emotions  they  excite  ?     Granted  the  thing  seems  to  have 
no  worthy  adaptation,  the  emotions  have ;  and  the  thing  is  a  phetiomenon 
of  one  that  has,  and  seems  so  inadequate  by  our  defective  perception. 
Is  it  not  as  the  apparent  sun  seems  altogether  inadequate  to  attract 
the  earth  ? — here  also  is  the  disproportion  to  sense  and  perception :  is 
not  the  correction  needed  essentially  the  same  ?     The  nature  (the 
<  amount ')  of  the  thing  must  be  estimated  by  what  it  does,  not  by  our 
sense-perception  of  it. 
Also,  is  it  not  evident  the  goodness  of  life  cannot  depend  on  circum- 
stances ;  allj[must  give  the  same  possibility. 

By  what  imagination,  then,  shall  we  make  common  life  romantic  and 
and  heroic  ?  By  no  *  imagination ';  but  by  faith,  *  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world ';  the  realization  of  the  not-seen.  So  here 
surely"  is  the  interpretation  of  that  seeking  the  romantic  :  its  truth  is 
universal ;  the  error  is  in  not  recognizing  the  fact,  and  so  seeking  it  in 
partial  and  unreal  forms.  Just  as  in  respect  to  '  good ':  men  seek  good 
BO  vainly  and  evilly,  not  seeing  the  actual  goodness  that  is.  So  here  is 
a  meaning  in  the  expressions  *  lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance,* '  in  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  May  not  this  be  a  thought 
well  ever  to  associate  with  them — ^that  of  making  us  see  f  When  we 
perceive  how  good  it  is  to  <  see ' — ^how  much  that  is— may  we  not  find 
this  thought  worthy  of  the  terms  ? 

We  have  seen  that  not  regarding  the  effect  of  our  buying  and  selling 
on  others  is  a  disregarding  of  relations  which  cannot  succeed.  See  now : 
what  is  ^  good  manners,'  but  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  what 
we  do  on  others ;  and  what  they  want,  as  well  as  we :  and  see  how  well 
it  works.  Yet  surely  there  was  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing it  in  *  manners '  that  is  now  felt  about  applying  it  to  business  [and 
does  not  the  fact  of  the  mstter  being  studied  prove  it  will  be  done  ?] 
Is  not  the  difficulty  about  considering  others  in  respect  to  business  af« 
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fairs,  rimply  the  boor^B  difflonltjr  ?  And  think  then ;  may  not  these  phe- 
nomenal things  and  relations  he  to  the  '  angels/  and  remain  to  ns,  as 
spiritual,  as  a  sphere  of  '  manners '?«— not  i^eoting  any  real  interests, 
but  affbiding  scope  for  snoh  a  rtanlt  ? 

Physical  things  are  not  enongh  for  true  good  or  evil  (as  to  us  the 
sphere  of  manners  is  not)^  but  they  are  enough  for  beanijr*   Will  not  this 
be  a  good  account  to  give  of  them :  for  shall  we  not  hereafter  have  a 
sphere  for  fnoaiiers— ^a  sphere  in  which  the  individual  is  the  beiug  (the 
self) ;  in  which  we  are  related  as  indiTiduals ;  not  having  reality^  in  it, 
but '  forms '  (for  beauty)  ?    Then — ^here  is  the  spiritual  law>->while  fell 
real,  act  by  them  the  same.    This  is  treating  the  world  as  spiritual ; 
i.  e.,  as  if  we  were  in  the  spiritual ;  using  it  as  spiritual  Being  does, 
which  is  what  Christ  shows  ns. 
Is  it  not  as  if  some  refined  and  cultivated  man  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  level  on  which  he  would  feel  the  things  with  which  *  man- 
ners '  concern  Uiemselves  as  the  realities  and  great  interests  of  life^ 
and  should  be  put  among  boors ;  and  yet  should  persist  in  his  polite* 
ness? 
Hade  perfect  so,  and  so  universalixed  (for  thus  only  can  good  manners 
be  universalized ;  the  mass  will  never  deal  one  way  in  trifles^  and  an- 
other in  important  things),  there  would  be  no  more  inconsistency  and  in* 
sincerity.  And  if  it  is  right  to  be  polite  about  a  trifle,  can  it  be  right  to 
be  unpolite,  greedy,  about  an  important  thing  ?  The  more  impostant  the 
thing,  the  more  necessary  it  must  be  to  use  politeness  about  it.    This 
may  seem  absurd  to  us ;  but  how  does  giving  up  a  good  place  at  a  dinner 
aeem  to  a  boor  ?  the  question  is  simply  of  what  we  value  most.     May 
we  not  attain  to  the  treating  the  whole  of  this  *  life '  as  as  a  polite  man 
treats  a  day  or  an  hour  ? 

Have  not  little  things  an  adaptation  for  *  actual '  good  in  their  effects 
on  us ;  viz.  in  the  emotions  they  excite  in  us,  which  have  their  very 
character  from  the  littleness  of  the  (phenomenal)  causes  ?  And  is  there 
not  a  beauty  in  the  fact  that  the  things  which  so  affect  us  stibjectively, 
i.  e.  most  importantly,  are  so  little  ?  Is  it  not  grand  that  by  them  such 
results  can  be  attained  ?  And  here  may  we  not  have  an  insight  into 
417%  the  phenomenal  is  such  as  it  is  f — are  the  least  things  the  most  to 
ms  2 

Is  not  the  true  reason  we  cannot  treat  physical  things  aright  in  rela- 
tion to  the  moral— cannot  place  them  in  their  due  subordination— that  we 
cannot  really  see  them  indifferent ;  cannot  manfully  face  death  ?  And 
this  suggests  another  thought :  whether  that  greater  regard  for  the  sa* 
credness  of  human  life,  which  is  the  growth  and  boast  of  modem  times> 
have  not  connectiens  with  our  own  shrinking  from,  and  fear  of,  death : 
whether,  indeed,  it  be  not  an  oflbpring  of  weakness  and  self-feeling,  not 
«  true  altruistic  one  ? — ^for  must  not  that  be  a  regard  for  others'  lives, 
united  with  a  willingness  to  lose  our  own  f  And  is  not  a  less  '  prac- 
tical '  value  for  life  a  condition  of  our  deliverance  f  We  must  both 
think  less  of  the  loss  of  it,  and  take  less  pains  about  prolonging  it ;  that 
oare  in  prolonging  life  gives  those  who  have  control  over  the  physical 
too  mnoh  power :  taking  so  much  care  of  '  life '  also  prolongs  suffering 
to  a  frightful  extent. 

Is  not  here  a  key  to  life:  that  these  'real  interests'  of  life  are 
tndy  matters  within  the  sphere  of  politeoess-H)f  'good  maaners'  f 
These  are  its  true  sphere ;  not  what  we  call '  manners '  only> 
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How  beaatifal  is  iha  mingled  Tightness  and  wro^gness  hete:  wvong- 
neet  in  the  thought  that  real  interests  oannot  he  so  treated ;  right* 
neas,  that  will  demand  something  to  he  so*  And  see  too  the  right  in- 
stinct misapplied ;  see  how  it  leads  to  evil. 
Politeness  confined  to  manners  only  (as  it  is  by  ns)  becomes  an  evil  and 
a  source  of  evil ;  and  so,  as  being  imperfect,  some  rejoot  it. 

Further ;  if  seen  thus,  is  there  not  a  light  on  that  puzzling  question^ 
why  this  life  is  at  all  ?  For  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  the  true  sphere 
for  manners,  which  therefore,  ought  to  be  ?  It  is  wanted^- wanted  by 
perfect  beings :  the  self-sphere— the  sphere  of  manners ;  of  /orms— not 
affecting  true  interests  at  all.  For  also  man's  instinct  that '  real  inter* 
ests '  cannot  be  sacrificed,  but  must  be  seriously  attended  to  and  held 
fast — is  quite  right,  only  misapplied.  So  does  all  this  life  necessarily 
exist,  as  the  relations  to  which  *  manners '  apply,  do  among  us  ?  .  And 
our  feeling  in  respect  to  it  is  simply  like  that  of  a  boor  in  respect  to  so- 
ciety.  A  polite  man  will  sacrifice  half-an-hour,  but  thinks  he  oannot 
sacrifice  a  lifetime ! 

And  then  again,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  why  good  manners  exist, 
and  what  they  have  taught  us :  they  are  the  type  and  pattern  for  our 
life.  And  especially  they  have  proved  this :  that  the  plan  is  safe,  and 
will  work ;  tne  comfort  of  life  is  nowhere  and  by  no  means  so  secured 
and  perfected,  as  where  all  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  up.  Good 
manners  have  proved  to  us  that  the  plan  will  answer :  for  this  end  they 
existed.  Lie  as  they  are,  they  have  their  root  in  a  truth,  and  bear  a 
truth  as  their  fruit.  So  that  which  might  seem  the  destruction  of  the 
well-being  of  life  is  in  truth  its  very  basis.  One  might  say  :  <  if  we 
regard  these  things  as  trifles,  will  they  not  be  neglected  and  ruined  f ' 
^ot  so ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  they  go  right  and  welL  But  observe ; 
to  have  a  politeness  extending  to  the  reoZ  (physical)  interests,  demands 
quite  a  different  motive  from  one  affecting  only  *  manners.'  The  differ- 
ence is  between  a  true  and  a  false ;  i.  e»  a  spiritual  (actual)  and  a  phe« 
nomenal. 

Again :  this  law  of  saorificing  the  real  interests  of  life  for  others  i$ 
carried  out,  only  unconsciously  sand  unwillingly  (so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned) ;  and  this  involves  its  being  done  at  a  greater  sacrifice, 
severer  loss,  and  for  less  worthy  ends.  To  propose  the  other  plan— >the 
doing  it  consciously  and  willingly— -is  but  to  seek  mitigation  of  all  the 
evils,  increase  of  all  the  good. 

This  view  of  the  *  real  interests '  of  life  as  matters  of  'manners^'  for 
the  sake  of  which  a  man  must  not  sacrifice  the  oompletest  dignity  of 
his  manhood — ^is  it  not  the  very  spirit  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  ? 
— '  Bo  not  give  up  your  manhood,  dignity,  forbearance,  for  any  of  these 
things^    Is  not  this  view  of  those  instincts  the  very  key  to  the  *  ser- 
mon '?  Living  in  this  world  as  '  real,'  is  like  a  person  *  living '  in  tri- 
vialities and  ceremonies,  attaching  all  the  value  of  life  to  them,  and  not 
feeling  its  true  concerns.    Enlarge  our  oonsciousness,  so  as  to  make  all 
these  matters  of  triviality  and  indifference  to  us ;  i.  e.  give  us  man-con- 
sciousness :  let  the  interests  of  man  be  felt  as  our  interests,  so  that  those 
of  the  individual  may  be  indifferent. 
Evidently,  this  addition  must  have  that  effect:  and,  vice  versa^— the 
case  being  thus  in  resnect  to  the  individual— >take  away  the  man-con- 
sciousness, and  the  inoividual  interests  must  be  felt  as  the  real.  Waa 
it  not  this  loss  Adam  incurred  ? 
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And  ire  txiBj  nov  live  this  truer  life ;  feeling  and  remembering  that  our 
interests  are  in  man^s ;  that  is,  in  fact,  the  life  of  heaven — omy  with  a 
straggle.  This,  too,  is  altruistic ;  living  according  to  the  true  nature  of 
Being :  and  if  we  ask  wh j  this  life  must  be  against  self,  and  a  living 
out  of  self,  it  is  evident  this  is  why — ^the  nature  of  Being  has  this  re- 
lation to  the  self.  And  this  struggle  (acting  against  incfinationB  and 
pleasures)  is  only  like  that  of  a  boor,  who  should  act  politely,  tho'  with 
the  greatest  desire  to  indulge  his  native  greediness. 

Is  not  here  a  parallel : — as,  in  respect  to  science,  the  perfect  seeing  of 
its  religtousnesSf  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  in  all  (i.  e.  of  the  phe- 
nomenal character  of  the  physical) — as  it  is  this  gives  the  most  perfect 
freedom  in  dealing  with  it,  the  most  complete  and  unbiassed  control  of 
all  phenomena  and  of  all  our  own  thoughts : — as  it  is  in  this,  so* 
is  it  not  in  respect  to  practical  life  ?  Is  not  the  perfect  and  entire  spi- 
rituality that  which  gives  freedom  fh>m  the  shackles  of  a  false  and  par- 
tial  one  ? 

And  so  in  religion :  by  the  perfect  solemnity  of  all  life,  it  is  relieved 
from  all  possibility  of  gloom.  How  simple  and  natural  it  should  come 
to  a  child,  as  a  thing  of  gladness,  and  the  key  to  all,  that  he  has  a  bad* 
ness  in  him — ^that  all  men  have — and  that  in  and  by  this  life  it  is  to  be 
removed.  So  he  repents,  not  painfully ;  believes  gladly ;  and  sees  an 
excellence  and  worth  in  life  at  once ;  nay,  an  eminence  of  worth  in  sor- 
row that  makes  him  *  safe.'  Has  he  not  a  faith  which  <  overcomes  the 
world  *  ? 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  different  *  faculties '  on  existence,  is  there 
not  a  parallel  to  this  in  respect  to  the  moral ;  what  we  have  noticed  in 
respect  to  physical  things  giving  happiness  both  by  possession  and  by 
loss  ?  Might  it  not  be  put  thus  :  we  are  related  to  Uiem  by  two  facul- 
ties-^sense  and  spirit;  to  the  one  the  possession  is  pleasurable, 
to  the  other  the  loss.  Here,  then,  has  been  our  error :  the  subordination 
of  the  wrong  one  to  the  other ;  of  these  two,  the  latter  (the  altruistic) 
is  the  ruler.  In  truth,  not  only  has  sense  been  put  above  spirit — ^the 
sense-faculty  had  rule  over  the  spirit>faculty — but  the  very  existence  of 
the  latter  has  been  hardly  recognized :  there  has  not  been  the  knowledge 
which  would  render  it  possible  to  be  recognized.  So  that  the  happiness 
from  'not-having'  (the  physical^  has  really  not  even  been  seen  or  per- 
ceived :  it  has  been  lost ;  tiiere  lias  not  been  the  chance  of  getting  a 
right  relation  of  these  two :  one  has  been  ignored. 

And  here  is  a  ground  and  warrant,  even  m  common  sense  and  expe* 
rience,  for  the  expectation  that  men  will  adopt  an  altruistic  rule  for  life. 
The  question  simply  is,  will  they  think  and  act  against  sense  1  and  sci- 
ence and  history  answer  in  the  af&rmative :  only  let  the  case  be  under- 
stood, and  they  will — they  do.  They  do  learn  to  put  the  sense-impres- 
sion and  sense-persuasion  in  their  right  place  and  subordination ;  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  cases  are  parallel ;  the  impression  to  sense 
must  in  each  case  be  to  us  as  it  is  (in  the  one  case  of  apparent  truth ; 
in  the  other,  of  felt  good) ;  because  of  our  nature  and  relations  they  must 
and  ought  to  be  so  to  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  sacrifice  (of  comfort,  &c.) 
cannot  be  relied  upon  from  men ;  people  do,  and  insist  upon  doing,  this. 
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See  what  saonfioe  is  wfllingly  taken  at  the  command  of  yZuAtcm,  how 
personal  comfort  is  foregone  for  that.  War,  too,  exists  by  this ;  and 
must  exist,  if  peace  cannot  i^ord  the  scope  for  sacrifice.  War  gives  a 
man  the  opportunity  to  sacrifice  himself,  without  being  ridiculed  or 
blamed :  now  let  the  same  scope  be  given  in  peace,  and  men  will  do  the 
aame.^  Change  the  thtmghif  and  the  action  will  soon  chaiige. 

Give  us  the  feeling  of  man's  interests  as  ours  (i.  e.  true  feeling),  and 
the  interests  of  the  individual  become  mere  trivial  things,  appropriate 
for  sacrifice. 
The  instinct  to  ding  to  and  maintain  our  *  real  interests '  is  right ; 
those  being  the  *  man-interests.'    And  in  truth,  does  not  the  fact  that 
individual  interests  are  opposed  to  others  prove  them  to  belong  only 
to  the  other  sphere  ? — ^is  not  this  the  mark  by  which  it  is  determined 
andknovm? 
So  individualness— or  sel&ess— is  not  a  wrongness;  it  is  a  certain 
sphere,  which  ought  to  be  (the  sphere  of  sacrifice,  or  '  manners ').    It 
is  our  relation  to  it,  our  feeling  of  it,  only  is  wrong.   That '  opposition 
of  interests '  is  all  right  in  this  sphere,  if  we  only  knew  the  laws  of  it. 
Thus :  put  a  perfect  Seing  into  tiie  individual  state— or  in  so  far  as 
such  an  one  has  to  do  with  that  state — and  -he  sacrifices  himself;  that 
is  the  nature  of  that  state.    It  is  uq  real  sacrifice ;  it  does  not  affect  his 
zeal  interests  and  belongings. 
Is  not  here  a  light  on  Christ's  sacrifice  ?  but  to  Him  there  was  pain  $ 
because,  we  must  remember,  He  emptied  Himself,  took  our  nature— 
our  deadness. 
And  surely  we  may  suppose  that  this  state  of  individuality  should  be, 
and  is,  possessed  by  all?  but  then  it  is  its  nature  to  end  and  terminate. 
Ha^  there  not  then  be  a  succession — one  *  being '  many  individuals  ? 

This  individuality  ought  not  to  be  wanting :  it  is  the  bright  social 
robe  of  life.  ^  Individuality '  is  the  light  superficial  sphere  of  society ; 
not  affecting  anything  *  real,'  which  lies  unaffected  beneath. 

Here  again  we  find,  in  ordinary  life,  the  clue  to  and  meaning  of  the 
spiritual.    Shall  we  not  thus  understand  society  better :  learning  it 
from  the  actual — ^not  vice  versa  ?    Here  then  is  the  rule,  the  stand- 
ard, for  social  life :  know  the  actual,  the  absolute  law  of  sacrifice,  and 
then  apply  it.    We  need  no  rules  for  etiquette. 
Hay  not  the  'angels'  put  it  on  and  off  as  they  please  (as  men  enter 
into,  and  withdraw  from  the  sphere  of  etiquette)  f    Think  of  the  an- 
gelic appearings  of  old — how  tiiey  were  in  human  shape.    And  then, 
when  individuality  is  taken,  it  is  taken  only  to  be  sacrificed :  that  is 
the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it,  its  only  use  or  meaning — just  as  a  per- 
son would  not  *  go  into  society,'  would  not  invite  company  or  accept  in- 
vitation, if  he  did  not  mean  to  be  civil.    It  costs  nothing ;  here  is  the 
secret:  to  a  true  Being  it  costs  nothing  to  sacrifice  the  individual 
interests. 
Ma^  one  trace,  even  in  detail,  how,  in  respect  to  us,  this  sphere  of 
society  is  like  assuming  for  the  time  a  new  and  secondary  and  super- 
ficial individuaUtif  ? 
But  observe ;  it  coat  something  to  enter  into  this  human  state ;  to  sink 
and  merge  the  Lifb  in  the  individuality,  as  Christ  did :  that  is  a  differ- 
ent thing ;  He  sacrificed  and  gave  up  that  native  power  of  life,  of  being 
able  to  sacrifice  the  individual  at  no  cost;  and  to  Him  it  was  as  it  is  to 
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us.  ThcU  was  His  great  saorifice :  to  accept  that  loss ;  to  become  in  all  ^ 
points  tempted  even  as  we  are.  See,  then:  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  the 
feelings  which  environ  and  degrade  him,  says  '  I  will  sacrifice  all  this 
self-interest,  will  treat  this  individuality  as  of  no  account,  for  the  sake 
of  human  interests  '—he  does  but  resolve  to  act  according  to  the  fact  of 
the  case;  and  he  does  it  hj  faith,  believing  in  what  he  does  not-  see, 
nor  has  full  experience  of. 

The  idea  of  the  self  (or  individual)  state  is  sacrifice :  if  we  takts  it 
so,  with  what  it  implies,  we  understand  it  at  once — ^understand  our  lif?* 
^e  can  apply  the  thought  of  it  to  *  heaven';  and  it  is  all  involved  in 
simply  seeing  that  man  is  truly  one,  and  that  we  want  full  consciousness 
of  our  Being.  And  so  may  we  not  understand  more  the  meaning  of  our 
own  life,  and  the  painfulness  of  duty,  &c.  ?  Is  it  not  as  childrexi  may 
be  trained  up  to  good  behaviour  by  being  placed  where  it  is  called  for, 
and  its  exercise  involving  in  them  real  self-denial ;  they  not  feeling  yet 
the  man-interests,  the  true  interests  of  life  ?  But  they  are  taught  to 
sacrifice;  and  by  and  bye  they  understand,  and  do  the  same  things 
without  any  sacrifice  at  all. 

Again :  it  is  true  the  sacrifice  of  the  individuality  (sometimes)  in- 
volves what  is  to  us  immense  suffering,  pain  of  utmost  severity  :  yet 
here  we  should  remember  ,  our  standard  is  no  standard.  This  can  only 
mean  great  to  us,  up  to  the  level  of  our  capacity ;  just  as  a  child's  griefi^ 
are  up  to  the  level  of  its.  And  not  to  say  that  these  utmost  pains  have 
been  borne  and  are  oearable — not  to  lay  stress  on  this — is  it  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  that  what  seems  great  to  any  Being  must  depend  on  what 
he  is ;  and  if  man  be  but  as  a  child,  must  not  the  griefs  which  fill  his 
imagination  be  childish  griefs,  not  ^ly  great  ?  And  so  may  it  not  be 
that  these  greatest  sorrows  of  ours  are  not  so  serious  :  how  can  we  know 
they  are  t  Separate  them  from  the  pangs  of  imagination,  oonsble  them 
with  the  altruistic  joys,  and  what  are  they  f 

It  is  said,  the  happiness  of  men  is  the  true  end  of  a  man's  life  and 
work :  now  substitute  for  this  term  '  happiness '  (which  is  at  least  am- 
biguous) his  true  good,  and  the  definition  is  perfect.  And  see :  this  is 
given,  this  is  certain  ;  this  may  be  pursued  with  no  chills  of  disappoint- 
ment. Not  the  individuals  good ;  that  may  not  be;  that  is  perpetu- 
ally lost;  may  be  even  injured  by  the  very  means  taken  to  secure  it. 

And  here  is  a  parallel :  do  not  pursue,  as  an  object,  the  individual's 

good,  but  the  man-good  ;  but  still,  in  respect  to  the  individual's  good, 

tho'  trivial,  yet  for  that  sacrifice  your  individual  good^-trifle  for 

trifle. 

Does  not  this  thought  of  the  'individual  instincts'  as  the  true 
sphere  of  '  manners,'  give  the  idea  of  the  ludicrous,  and  the  sportive, 
jocular  element,  in  life  and  thought  ?  Has  it  not  its  root  in  this  ?— * 
that  *  this  life '  is  really  the  sphere  of  the  pleasant  and  the  sportive, 
when  rightly  used  ?  And  so  is  there  not  this  still  deeper  truth  in  Ba- 
con's thought  of  '  God  sporting  with  us'  ? — ^is  it  not  true  of  all  '  indi- 
vidual interests '  that  He  does  treat  them  so  ?  And  see  how  well  it 
works ;  it  is  the  right  way,  as  indeed  we  see  in  respect  to  the  intel- 
lectual. And  in  thus  explaining  and  showing  the  grounds  of  this  ele- 
ment (else  so  difficult  to  understand),  is  there  not  proof  of  the  view 
itself? 

And  fiirther  :  does  not  this  view  of  '  individuality '  account  for  the 
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discord  that  U  felt  in  it ;  that  it  is  so  ronoh  more  in  some  aspects  than 
it  seems  to  be  in  others ;  expressing  and  representing  more  than  it  is  in 
itself  ?  The  ease  is  the  same  as  with  respect  to  the  physical ;  which, 
as  being  tmly  the  actual,  excites  in  ns  emotions  beyond  itself:  it  is  thus 
*  the  individual '  is,  and  thus  too  we  come  to  err  in  our  thought  of  it. 
It  is  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  man,  and  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  being 
the  man. 

Our  life  is  reaUy  but  an  hour ;  its  fleetingness,  so  often  dwelt  upon, 
is  true.  The  feeling  of  that  is  right,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  dwelt 
on  is  often  very  false.  That  is  its  nature,  its  glory ;  it  is  not  a  subject 
for  lamentation  but  for  joy.  We  know  not  how  large  we  are — ^how  pro- 
found our  interests.  Those  expressions  about '  eternal  interests '  being 
our  only  real  ones,  and  all  this  trivial  and  unimportant — all  this,  strange 
as  we  may  think  it,  is  really  true.  Then,  if  all  this  be  thus  trifling, 
should  it  not  be  used  accordingly  ?  That  qualifles,  and  permits,  it  to 
be  matter  for  the  higher,  ungrasping,  treatment.  If  it  be  loetf  it  is  but 
a  trifle  lost ! 

And  those  who  '  succeed '  by  force  or  fraud,  or  even  by  the  exertion 
of  legitimate  skill,  act  little  differently  firoom  a  boor  among  the  polite ; 
doubtless  they  can  get  the  things  if  they  choose  to  act  so ;  but  they  are 
really  foolish,  and  so  they  estimate  others  who  will  not  do  the  same  1 
We  are  borne  with  in  our  savagery,  for  we  are  learning^  and  shall  soon 
know.  Is  it  not  as  a  child  is  taught  by  being  brought  into  society,  even 
tho'  he  may  not  behave  well  without  an  effort,  or  even  altogether  fail  ? 
What  is  wanted  to  make  worldly  affairs  go  well  is  for  men  to  be  in* 
differenti  or  all  but  indifferent,  about  them.  It  is  as  at  a  supper  in  a 
large  party»  where  there  is  enough  for  all,  but  only  a  few  at  a  time :  if 
every  one  is  indifferent  on  his  own  account,  and  considerate  of  others, 
all  goes  pleasantly ;  if  each  is  determined  to  have,  it  is  utter  confusion 
and  disorder :  those  who  get  moat  have  no  enjoyment,  and  the  majority 
go'  without.  The  actual  results  of  our  method  of  deflding  with  worldly 
affairs  prove  the  error. 

That  others'  interests  are  ours  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  promoting 
them  does  really  give  us  pleasure.  There  is  no  other  proof  of  any  thing 
or  interest  being  ours  than  this — our  feeling  of  it,  our  pleasure  or  pain 
in  it.     Men  simply  overlook  the  fact  of  how  large  they  are. 

Is  not  indeed  the  pleasure  of  benevolence  simply  the  pleasure  con- 
nected with  our  real  good.     It  is  altruistic,  because  our  *  being '  is 
altruistic. 
The  pleasure  of  giving  is  affirmed  by  all  who  trv  it.    And  here  does 
not  the  parallel  between  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  life  appear  ?— 
via.  between  the  self  (the  sense)  {Measures,  and  the  sense  intellectual 
impressions  [i.  e.  feelings  of  good,  and  feelings  of  true].    Both  have 
the  same  relation,  use,  and  end ;  they  are  given,  not  as  goods  or  truths 
(which  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be);  they  are  means  by  which  the  good, 
as  the  true,  is  to  be  arrived  at.    The  senses,  in  each  case,  give  data- 
materials  for  use.    And  the  feeling  of  altruistic  pleasure,  opposed  to 
self,  is  the  same  as  is  the  feeling  of  rational  truth  as  opposed  to  sense ; 
but  as  the  sense-impressions,  so  are  the  self-pleasures  the  means,  ma- 
terials and  conditions  of  the  true. 

And  thus  we  see  our  error  again :  not  reco^izing  this  relation  of 
the  pleasurable  as  like  the  sensuous ;  when  a  disagreeable  or  disadvan- 
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tageoQB  thing  presents  itselft  we  jump  at  once  to  the  oonclusion  of  actinff 
on  its  disagreeableness,  as  if  that  were  a  tme  badness  (i.  e.  gettins  rid 
of  it) ;  instead  of  considering  whether  that  disagreeable  may  not  oe  a 
condition  of  a  true  good :  i.  e.,  whether  the  true  good  may  not  be  in 
bearing  it.  We  do  ask  this— or  rather,  see  it  withont  asking — in  a  few 
cases  where  there  are  obyious  (and  especiallj  individual)  bearings ;  bat 
we  do  not  consider  it,  as  we  shotdd,  universaUyf  and  in  reference  to 
larger  relations.  Now  if  we  once  recognized  that  the  accepting  a  thing 
evii  to  certain  faculties  was  a  condition  of  a  tme  goodness,  this  would  at 
once  be  rectified :  nay,  in  respect  to  good,  we  might  almost  ask,  erer, 

*  where  is  the  eyil  to  sense  ? '  and  be  sure  we  had  it  not  if  that  were 
not  recognizable.    Also,  might  not  this  be  well  in  respect  to  thought : 
ask,  in  reference  to  every  Tiew  supposed  true,  *  where  is  the  natural  im- 
pression contradicted  ?  *    And  so,  in  respect  to  erery  fieemin^  true,  ask, 

*  is  it  not  an  impression  to  be  opposed  ? '  It  certainly  is,  umess  it  is 
already  thus  included  in  an  opposite ;  and  this  it  ought  to  be,  because 
thus  it  is  the  material  for  largest  knowledge.  Is  it  not  valuable  to  see 
this  parallel  between  the  etibical  and  the  intellectual  ? — ^what  harmony 
it  introduces  where  before  seemed  discord ;  and  especially  whst  practical 
guidance  and  certitude  it  giyes,  what  reason  and  necessity  it  showsw 
Are  not,  in  fact,  the  inteUectnal  and  ethical  two  representations  of  one 
fact? 

Does  not  the  sensuous  impression  (of  the  true)  exactly  answer  to  the 
self-good,  or  '  pleasure';  and  is  so  to  be  used  ?    As  we  oppose  sense- 
impression  for  reason,  or  in  obedience  to  reason  only,  not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  opposing  it— so  the  pleasure  is  to  be  sacriftced,  not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  that,  but  for  others ;  for  love  only.    Here  asceticisiii  is  seen : 
it  is  the  same  as  denying  for  the  mere  sake  of  deling,  and  with  no 
guidance  from  reason,  the  impressions  of  sense.    True,  the  denial  is  to 
be,  in  both  cases :  but  it  is  to  be  a  positive  denial ;  in  obedience  to  a 
higher  faculty,  and  in  union  with  larger  truth  or  good.   If,  then,  this  is 
the  relation  of  sense-true  and  reason,  and  of  sense-  (or  self-)  good  and 
lore,  or  altruism,  is  there  not  a  parallel  apparent  between  the  re<uon  (in 
intellectual  life),  and  the  altruistic  emotion  in  the  moral.  Is  reason  the 
altmistio— the  man-faculty  ? 

Politeness  in  respect  to  the  <  great  interests '  (i.  e.  the  interests  which 
are  real  to  the  individual)  is  heroism;  which  is  felt  so  right,  felt  to  be 
manhood ;  and  so  the  old  idea  of  man  as  a  hero.  And  heroism  is  man* 
hood ;  it  is  acting  according  to  the  man-interests ;  the  claiming  our  true 
position,  our  true  largeness.  And  may  we  not  thus  argue :  they  are  so 
because  they  are  so  to  experience ;  acting  that  way  answers — ^it  gives  the 
happiness.  Whereas,  the  other  way — ^pursuing  self  and  self-interests- 
there  is  mockery  and  deception :  there  is  the  good,  the  success,  to  the 
Bense,  but  not  to  the  man.  There  is  the  experimental  demonstration : 
our  interests  are  the  man-interests ;  so  our  interests  are  secured. 

And    is  not    this  simply  having  «c»e»ce  ?— -bringing  oar  thought 
into  conformity  with  the  aitruistio  part  of  us  ? — i.  e.,  that  feculty 
ruling ;  even  tho^  not  giving  it  the  role  with  consciousness  or  design. 
Por  evidently  the  thought  of  our  true  interests  as  being  the  man-interests 
18  simply  having  our  conception  made  according  to  that  highest  feeling. 
Thus,  by  this  positive  denying,  the  disccvd  is  all  removed ;  the  highest 
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rtfles  in  this  idea  of  man ;  and  sense  and  reason  are  satisfied.    Man  is, 
in  truth,  like  God — ^here  is  his  heing  made  in  the  image  of  God.     He 
parsues  His  own  interests ;  seeks  Himself,  in  sacrificing  Himself  for 
others.     This  is  like  God ;  for  it  is  ikua  God  pursues  His  own  glorj,  has 
Himself  for  His  end.    And  see :  this  image  is  obsared,  but  not  lost ; 
hidden,  it  has  been,  but  it  is  still.     In  what  is  man  in  God's  image  ? 
In  this : — that  He  seeks  His  own  in  sacrificing  Himself  for  others ;  and 
only  in  that.     Man  is  like  Gh>d,  not  in  what  we  dream  of  God,  but  in 
what  He  reveals  Himself  to  be. 

Is  not  man  <  in  God's  image '  because,  in  truth,  <  Being '  is  in  him  ? 
man-interests  are  our  interests,  tho*  we  have  a  contrary  feeling.  In  fact, 
men  are  like  God,  because  their  glory,  their  life,  their  end,  is — as  God's 
is — ^in  sacrificing  themselves ;  is  altruistic,  and  not  the  selTs.    God  and 
men  do  correspond  here,  and  are  one ;  tho'  hidden  from  onr  eyes,  yet 
not  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  things  as  they  are. 
Just  as  men,  even  while  most  sense-deluded,  are  yet  in  the  image  of 
Beings  with  true  knowledge :  their  knowledge  also  lies  in  true  know- 
ing, and  subordinating  sense,  whatever  they  may  think.   In  short,  as 
all  knowledge  is  one,  so  is  all  Being.    Every  Being  that  is,  that  has 
life^  must  be  <  in  God's  image' 
In  other  words,  is  not  man  in  the  image  of  Gh)d  because  he  can  be  a 
hero  ?    And  so  the  old  instinct  of  putting  heroes  with  gods — confound- 
ing the  two — ^is  justified.     Does  it  not  simply  affirm  this :  in  heroism, 
and  there  only,  we  see  Being  ? 
But  the  ancient  idea  did  not  well  recognize  the  true  heroism  of  endu" 
ranee^  and  giving  up.     How  seeing  this  solves  at  once  that  difficult 
point  of  having  force  but  not  using  it,  even  for  seeming  good :  to  be 
able  to  get  external  right,  and  not  getting  it. 
And  thus  is  not  l^t  view  embraced  again,  that  men  are  the  '  sons  of 
God,'  the'  they  do  not  recognize  or  know  it  ?  It  is  true :  their  interests 
are  in  the  man-,  ^ot  the  sou-,  good,  tho'  they  feel  otherwise. 
And  so  the  gospel  vhioh  proclaims  the  man- good,  the  absolute  re- 
demption, alone  fulfils  or  can  fulfil  the  demands  of,  the  true  interests 
of  the  individual.    No  other  good  is  truly  good  for  him ;  all  other  is 
illnsion  only.     This  supplies,  not  what  we  seek  and  wish  for,  but  what 
we  want.    The  salvation  of  man — ^this  is  our  cure ;  this  only  can  truly 
make  things  right. 
And  all  shomd  claim  it ;  all  should  say,  '  that  larger  interest  is  mine ; 
I  have  a  right  to  sacrifice  my  self' :  the  *  self  is  given  to  each  man  to 
sacrifice. 

As  all  men,  by  possession  of  reason,  have  a  right  to  deny,  and  restore 

into  their  larger  meaning,  and  put  to  their  true  use,  the  impressions 

of  sense.    As  we  might  say,  '  they  think  irrationally ;  true ;  but  they 

are  rational  creatures ;  they  should  claim  and  exercise  the  use  of 

reason.'    Nay,  their  possession  of  and  right  to  reason  proves  they 

shall  be  pursued  with  proof  and  importunity  and  urging,  till  they 

claim  and  use  it ;  till  they  subordinate  and  use  their  sense,  and  are 

delivered  from  its  bondage. 

Is  not  foolish  self-indulgence  like  believing  the  mere  impressions 

of  sense  ?  is  not  wise  selC-regard  (such  as  ours)  like  our  scientific  ideas : 

a  correction  to  a  certain  extent,  but  leaving  the  ffrand  falsity  unrectified  ? 

'And  so,  indeed,   by  that  very  correctioa,  introducing  a  mor6  utter  ' 
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Mnn/tBg  in  certain  aspecU ;  a  sappraBBion  of  mott  truthful  things. 
For  does  not  partial  correction  suppress  true  instincts ;  complete  cor- 
rection perfecting  them  ?  Is  not  this  a  law  ? 
So  as  our  Science  is  more  false  in  some  respects  than  the  old  notions, 
— beeauae  not  allowing  for  the  subjective  perception  of  inertness — so  is 
not  our  wise  luxury  a  more  morally  bad  thing  in  some  respects ;  putting 
into  a  more  entire  abeyance  the  heroic  impulses  of  man  ?  The  ethical 
correction  wanted  is  parallel  to  the  intellectual  one :  the  transference  of 
the  inertness,  as  subjective  perception,  is  like  the  recognition  of  the 
man-interests  as  our  interests  [and,  in  detail,  is  it  not  similar? — a  re- 
cognition  of  a  falsification  to  the  individual  ?]  Then  this  suppression 
of  the  heroic  in  our  society  is  the  same  as  the  suppression  of  true  in- 
tellectual instincts  by  Science. 

If  society  were  carried  out  on  the  plan,  not  of  suppressing,  but  of 
earing,  wrong,  by  bearing  its  punishment—if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
and  tho  deserved  stroke  were  withheld  instisad  of  inflicted,  even  where 
there  is  the  power  to  inflict — ^then  what  a  continual  lesson  and  reminder 
the  very  ezistenoe  of  society  were.  All  men  must  think  eve^:  Jbr  what 
the  world  is ;  it  were  meaningless,  it  were  unreasonable,  apart  from 
that.  Nay,  it  is  «o,  now ;  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  those  things  which 
man's  puny  arm  cannot  reach :  that  were  only  making  man's  little  part 
of  the  world  like  the  rest — evidently  existing  for  the  redemption  of  the 
race. 

How  clearly  we  may  see  that  even  the  beautiful  points  of  individual 
character  may  be  matters  of  occtdeni,  as  it  were,  of  association  and  oir* 
cumstance.  And  should  we  not  recognize  this  ? — that  nothing  in  the 
individual  is  of  real  and  true  importance ;  that  the  whole  individual 
being  is  superficial,  and  is  neither  way  truly  important,  for  good  or  for 
eviL  So,  sad  as  it  seems  to  us  to  see  a  pure  and  beautiful  nature  cor- 
rupted and  spoilt,  it  may  well  be. 

In  respect  to  the  < pleasures'  of  life,  thent Jts  something  in  Socrates' 
comparison  of  '  scratching.' 
Ajid  may  there  not  be  some  consciousness  in  \  man '  which  perceives 
what  we  feel  merely  pleasurable  as  such  a  vexatious  necessity  ? 
For  evidently,  the  matter  which  shonld  decide  the  question  is  not  that 
we  may  have  an  intense  desire  or  impulse  to  do  certain  things,  nor  even 
an  acute  and  vehement  gratification  and  pleasure  in  doing  them,  but 
what  the  thing  is  that  we  thus  do.    Is  that  a  good,  worthy,  normal  oo* 
eupatipn  ? — ^thus  must  be  the  question.    Now  think  of  this  in  connection 
with  our  '  pleasures ' :  are  they  not  symptoms  of  disease  ? 

And  here  is  a  basis  for  self-denial :  viz.,  that  in  disease  the  less  we 
▼ield  to  the  desire  to  soothe  by  irritating,  the  better.    So  is  not 
luxury,  indulgence,  the  same  ? — aggravation  comes  of  it ;  and  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  passion  abates  with  control. 
Nay,  may  we  not  say  that  only  from  disease  ever  comes,  or  can  come, 
snim  intense  impulse  and  *  pleasure '  ?    Is  it  not  necessarily  a  mark  of 
disease  ?    Is  not  health  only  where  there  is  calmness,  and  ability  in 
perfect  freedom  to  choose  the  worthy  and  best  course  ? 

People  are  martyrs  still,  and  are  willing  to  be  martyrs,  if  they  see  a 
snfident  cause.  Then  is  not  what  we  want  this : — that  they  should  see, 
in  xespect  to  ordinary  life,  there  is  reason  for  being  martyrs :  yes,  and 
safe  reward. 
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ts  there  not  an  example  of  the  inYersioxi  of  tbinga  to  us  in  our 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  T  Is  not  the  fact  this : — ^that  things  are, 
truly,  pleasant  or  good  ?  that  the  '  good '  is  in  the  necessarily  painful 
to  the  self;  and  so  what  we  have  called  ^evil '  (in  that  sense)  is  good; 
and  the  pleasant  is  simply  indifferent,  and  necessary  for  that.  Nay, 
does  not  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  painful  is  sometimes  good,  prove  it  a 
law 't — is  it  not  the  one  case  that  shows  the  nature  of  all  ?  What  we 
want  is  to  recognize  that  what  we  feel  is  not  as  we  feel  it :  this  is  the 
key  to  life.  The  holding  that  to  he  which  we  feel,  makes  utter  incom- 
prehensibility. 

"Why  should  we  not  act  in  important  concerns  as  in  little  ones— • 
folitely  ?    True,  it  would  demand  that  we  should  bear  painful  things ; 
oecause  we  have  a  perverted  feeling :  it  would  be  nmply  the  practical 
recognition  and  remembrance  that  this  is  a  state  of  perverted  feeling, 
end  that  we  must  act  accordingly — in  choosing  the  good,  choose  the 
painful.     And  observe  too,  that  do  as  we  will,  and  what  we  will,  we 
must  bear  the  painful.     The  option  is,  will  we  bear  it  willingly  or  un- 
willingly ? — the  fact  being,  altho'  we  have  inverted  feeling,  God  u>iU 
give  us  the  good:  He  will  sacrifice  our  'self  for  man. 

See,  too,  the  practical  bearing  of  looking  on  sense  as  parallel  to  sight. 
We  do  not  act  with  reference  to  what  the  eye  perceives^  but  to  what  it 
indicates :  what  is  (or  would  be)  to  another  faculty.  So,  in  reference  to 
sensuous  things,  should  we  not  act  with  reference  to  what  they  indicate^ 
not  to  what  they  are.  Thus,  observe,  we  act  otgainst  the  nature  of  what 
the  eye  perceives:  regarding  that  as  'real,'  there  is  a  conflict  between 
our  *  faculties,'  and  an  impropriety  in  our  action  with  reference  to 
them.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  how  the  true  christian  way  of 
acting  involves  that  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  sense  and  natural  rea- 
son [to  which,  indeed,  some  try  to  accommodate  New  Testament  ethics.l 
80  might  we  not  argue  :  take  this  idea  of  physical  things,  and  see  if  all 
does  not  agree  to  it;  if  it  be  not  proved  by  accounting  for  all  ?— e.  g., 
this  conflict  of  the  physical  good  and  the  true  good  is  given  at  once ;  it 
is  as  would  be  between  the  sight-  and  the  touch-objects,  if  thought  of 
as  two  *  realities '  f 

Now  here  is  the  difference  :-^it  is  perfectly  easy  with  us  to  act  against 
the  nature  of  the  sight-objects ;  it  costs  us  no  effort,*  no  pain :  but  to 
act  against  the  nature  of  sense-objects  is  painful  to  us.     Now  why  is  it 
so  ?  and  what  would  make  this  cease  to  be  so — i.  e.,  what  would  pre- 
vent our  being  *  tempted  *  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  perfectly  the  discord  between  the  sensuous 
and   the  moral  good   comes  from  this  law  of  perception ;  and  this 
law  of  perception  is  all  right,  but  in  it  is  so  clearly  involved  the  pos- 
sibility of  temptation  arising — all  our  moral  state. 
So  also,  to  one  who  thinks  the  sense-objects  realities,  the  true  way  of 
acting  (with  reference  solely  to  the  spiritual  fact  they  indicate)  must 
seem  wrong.     Is  not  here  the  meaning  of  'walking  by  faith,  not  by 
sight '  ?    Is  not  '  sight '  here  evidently  sense  and  intellect ;  and  is  udt 
faiih  the  spiritual  fact  ?    Does  not  the  scriptural  definition  define  it  as 
'  touch '  ?  (*  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.') 

Is  it  not  here  we  are.  wrong :  that  we  tend  not  to  put  the  making 
good  as  the  object ;  the  final  end  for  which  all  other  things  are  f.     So 
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we  get  impatient  about  the  badness  we  see  aronnd  ns.    It  is  an  inrer- 
sion  of  the  object  pnts  ns  wrong ;  we  tend  to  feel  as  if  P^^^  should 
be  good  for  certain  ends  (comfort,  order,  pleasure,  &o.)     This  is  an 
instance  of  the  law  of  the  inversion  of  onr  perceptions,  and  is  eyident 
both  with  respect  to  children  and  adults:   how  it  is   desired  thej 
should  be  good,  because  then — other  ends  might  be.     Qod's  end  is  in 
haying  the  goodness ;  if  ours  were  so  too,  how  patient  and  willing  we 
should  be :  and  for  that  we  must  see  that  the  badness  is  begun  with, 
and  that  the  good  wants  producing ;  that  this  state  of  being  can  only 
be  with  badness ;  and  that  there  must  be  the  pleasure  and  the  pain»  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  that  which  becomes  the  tendency  to  selfishness  in  us. 
That  would  be  having  our  ends  God's  ends :  and  if  we  subordinated  all 
things  to  that  should  we  not  obtain  it  ? 
And  obserye;  in  that  we  should  obtain  the  comfort,  pleasure,  ftc., 
which  we  now  seek  witiliout  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  which  inyolye 
the  opposite— the  sacrificing  it  all  for  making  men  good. 
The  way  to  treat  Hhings'  is  simply  as  means  for  making  men  good ; 
i  e.,  hold  them  utterly  unimportant.     Is  it  not  for  thi$  men  have  found 
out  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  f  also  for  this  is  it  not 
that  OUT  power  of  production  has  attained  to  such  excess  f — that  we  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  and  give  up  and  waete  things,  for  that  end  ?    And  yet 
again ;  is  not  the  true  way  to  enjoy,  to  treat  and  hold  and  use  these 
things  lightly  and  disregardingly ;  subordinately  altogether  to  some- 
thing else  ?    So  we  get  the  fullest  pleasure  out  of  them ;  escape  the 
annoyance  which  is  sJways  with  them  otherwise ;  and  haye  a  constant, 
additional,  and  higher  pleasure,  besides. 

Also,  in  respect  to  the  proof  that  man  shall  be  made  good,  see  how 
it  is  the  law,  after  the  preparatory  failure,  tiiat  the  hope  of  the  thing  is 
giyen  up.    So  it  is  now,  with  respect  to  making  man  good ;  and  that  is 
reckoned  the  sensible  and  wise  plan  which  contents  itself  with  seeking 
those  moderate  results  which  experience  sanctions  in  this  line. 
And  rightly  it  is  so,  so  long  as  the  plan  is  acted  on  of  not  making  all 
things  subordinate  to  that  object.    Obserye  how  we  now  think : — God 
must  take  care  of  man's  goodness ;  we  must  look  out  for  the  propri- 
eties, &c.,  of  life.    Not  so;  it  is  toe  that  must  take  care  of  man's 
goodness;  that  is  our  concern. 
Bo  it  was  with  science,  so  it  is  now  with  philosophy,  eyen  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  goodness. 

This  is  we  point  to  see  in  respect  to  our  life  (both  morally  and  pby- 
rically— -with  respect  to  sin,  and  to  disease) :  that  it  is  not  a  good  or 
tolerable  state,  with  eyils,  but  an  eyjl  state.    Miffht  not  one  show  this 
physically  ?  how  the  uniyersal  relations  demand  aisease,  make  it  often  a 
mere  necessity  ?    And  so  show  it  morally  too :  that  as  the  being  J^y- 
sical  is  and  inyolyes  eyil,  so  does  the  being  a  <  self.' 
Why  should  we  not  act  as  we  know  things  are ;  and  not  according  to 


onr  feeling  and  natural  tendencies  ?— e.  g.,  in  respect  to  children,  why 
triumph  in  their  enforced  obedience  ?  We  know  that  it  is  not  really  a 
triumph,  but  a  poor  foUy  on  our  part  and  a  misery  on  theirs.  Then 
why  not  act  on  our  faiowledge?  why  yield  to  the  impression  that 
prompts  us  to  assert  our  vriU  against  it  ?  Surely,  that  caii  only  signify 
that  we  too  partake  in  the  disease. 
Upon  what  principle  (or  idea  of  life)  can  we  understand  that  men 
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haye  been  pnniiihed  for  their  miafortiineB ;  not  tyrannically,  but  by 
. those  who  acted  on  the  ideaof  jnstioe  and  doing  their  best?  e.  g.,  loath- 
ing of  food  from  starvation  in  prison  punished  as  obstinacy.  What  must 
we  think  to  see  this  aright  ?  surely  it  demands  an  entire  re*oonsideration 
of  our  thought  of  man  and  the  world. 
It  is  not  only  that  man  is  eyil;  it  is  that  his  attempted  good  and 
right  does  eril,  and  injustice  too.    If  we  argue  so  from  a  sense  of 
justice  to  the  vengeful  side,  surely  we  ought  to  be  at  least  consistent 
on  the  other. 
Kay,  is  not  our  tendency  to  think  so  ezdusiTely  of  the  yengeful  side  a 
sign  of  our  wiongnese  ?    Is  it  not  thus  we  want  fadih  ?  cannot  believe 
—not  the  threatenings,  but— the  so/oation,  the  good  news  ?  having  faith 
in  which  is  the  one  thing  neoessaij.    Here  is  our  wrongness  shown ; 
we  cannot  trusty  or  believe,  in  saving :  and  is  it  not  because,  by  naturOi 
we  are  not  *  savers/  but  *  children  of  passion '  ?    And  so  there  is  a  new 
thought  in  that  'forgive  .  .  .  -as  we  forgive': — it  is  our  tendency  not 
to  forgive  makes  our  difficulty  of  '  believing.'    Is  there  not  a  deep  con-> 
nection  here  ?— an  unforgivingi  nay  imperfectly  forgiving,  man,  never 
do$B  believe. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  causes  in  order  to  produce  effects, 
e.  g.,  'joy  being  produced  not  by  removing,  but  by  adding  to,  causes  of 
grief' :  think  how  this  composition  of  causes  (in  Nature)  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  effects  that  are  could  be ;  i.  e.,  coula  all  of  them 
be,  or  any  be  maintained.    It  were  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  re-> 
suits  we  see  (or  desire)  could  come  from  those  more  direct  and  simple 
causes ;  all  the  complication,  balancing,  neutralizing,  is  necessary  for 
each  one :  for  eveiy  cause  has  its  full  efibct»  however  neutralised  it  may 
seem ;  eflbcts  in  all  directions,  which  together  are  the  means  of  securing 
all  the  rest.    Bo,  practically,  we  err  if  we  think  that  simple  and  direct 
'  causation '  could  give  us  the  happiness  we  aim  at ;  that  can  come  only 
from  the  full  interplay,  balancing,  even  opposition  of  causes. 

But  here  is  there  not  an  inversion — a  phenomenal  truth,  only  ?   Is  not 

the  fact  the  unity  ?  is  not  this  '  composition '  what  i^fracHeaU^  true ; 
.   therefore,  not  true—true  only  to  our  feeling?    Is  there  not  even  a 

light  on  this :— our  '  evils/  which  are  essential  as  parts  of  the  causea 

of  happiness — are  they  f  or  is  not  the  fact  one ;  only  giving  this  as 

its  phenomenon  f 
May  not  the  time  come  when  our  ways  will  be  looked  back  upon 
;irith  wonder :— e.  g.,  that  we  were  so  bent  on  not  being  robbed  or 
mined ;  took  such  measuzes  to  prevent  that,  as  if  it  were  of  real  con- 
sequence I  And  yet  (as  of  course  must  have  been)  there  was  so  much 
beong  robbed  and  mined  I  It  is  an  instance  of  the  law— that  to  avoid 
we  must  accept  (an  evil) ;  that  God  first  demands  we  give  up,  and  then 
ffiveo.  If  our  good  were  good  enough,  the  evil  would  not  hurt.  Is  it 
not  now,  as  in  Christ's  time :  that  it  is  fron^  the  evil  the  good  must 
oome  ?— a  new,  a  higher,  good ;  not  from  the  existing  *  good,'  but  from 
the  degraded.  [So  is  there  to  be  the  higher  soci^  life  from  the  de- 
graded luiitbiis  ?]  Is  this  as  in  thought:  the  higher  troth  doesnotcome 
from  the  accepted  'true'  doctrines ;  but  from  errors,  exceptions,  <  anti- 
cipatimis,'  &c.  ? 

Is  not  this  our  error :  we  are  perpetually  trying  to  ^al. pleaaurea,  in* 
stead  of  recognising  those  we  have  r 
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'  I.  e.,  lelf-,  instead  of  altruistic,  pleasures.  Is  not  liere  their  difference  t 
-    the  self-pleasures  must  be  got ;  the  altruistic  ar0  ours^  are  griven,  need 

only  to  be  recognized  and  enjoyed  ? 
Should  we  not  learn  to  see  and  think  of  the  happiness  we  have  ?  would 
not  this  remedy  our  frantic  efforts  to  get  ?^  Here  we  are,  striving  to  get 
happy,  and  behold,  the  very  best  of  happiness  is  x>urs — we  need  only  to 
eii;oy  it.    So  God's  message  to  ub  must  be  '  Believe ' :  how  evidently 
this  is  the  message  we  want.     Here  again  is  the  proof  that  our  true 
nature  is  altruistic,  and  not  self;  viz.,  that  the  altruistic  good  19,  the 
self-good  has  to  be  got;  or  rather,  sought  in  vain.     That  *«elf<'-8eeking 
is  a  manifest  distortion ;  it  is  a  mode  not  according  to  the  fact.     But, 
practically,  here  ia  the  counsel : — look  at,  consider,  believe,  the  real  good 
that  is ;  the  altruiBti&  good— ^^urselves  sacrificed  for  man.    Then  we  can 
cease  this  worry  for  the  mereiy  Mt  or  apparent  good  i  which  is  likely 
enough  to  be  *  felt'  not  to  be  good ;  to  *  turn  out  badly ,^  as  we  say ;  and 
at  best  is  always  too  dearly  paid  for.    This  is  the  *  light  of  Qk>d's  couu'^ 
tenance ';  and  it  will  give  more  joy  than  all  the  rest. 

In  respect  to  *  thinking '  against  bur  impressions,  surely  it  is  simply 
the  theoretical  being  as  the  practical  is :  it  is  merely  having  consistency 
in  our  experience  and  life.  As  in  the  '  practical,'  to  act  rightly  or  even 
wisely,  we  must  go  (with  certain  limitations)  against  the  sensuously  • 
good,  i.  e.  the  pleasant— foregoing  what  is  good  to  certain  faculties  and 
modes  of  our  existence — so,  for  the  theoretically  tru€f  we  must  forego 
what  is  true  to  certain  faculties  or  modes  of  existence  of  us. 

There  must  be,  in  short,  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  physical,  Belf*^ 
denial :  it  is  the  basis  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  morality. 
And  observe ;  those  faculties  which  have  to  be  thus  used — which  we 
have  to  go  against  for  th€|  actual  good,  and  true — are  the  ones  called  the 
lower  faculties.    Is  ii  toot  for  this  reason  (in  part)  they  are  the  '  lower  *t 
The  sensuous  facilities  also  bring  repletion,  and  are  non-altruistic.  Is 
not  the  wrongness'  of  them  essentially  oenneoted  with  their  being 
thus  non-altruistic ;  involving  the  enjoyment  of  some  only,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others?  i.  e.,  they  are  <  self '-faculties. 
80  is  there  not  the  suggeetion  of  higher  faculties  than  these  'intellect- 
nal'  ones ;  the  true  to  which,  has  to  be  opposed' fbr  the  veritable  true  f 
Is  here  a  bearing  on  the  mystical  doctrine  of  insight  and  intuition  ? 
Observe  how  the  moral  perception — perception  of  right  and  wrong^^* 
ia  an  example  of  the  intuition  the  mystic  affirms.    He  can  show  it ; 
and  can  show  also,  the'  it  is  common  to  all,  how  it  is  more  in  somei 
and  increases  with  cultivation ;  and  may  be  lost. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  what  scope  is  opened,  what  liberty  given,  what 
grand  problems  suggested  and  new  possibilities  demonstrated,  by  taking 
up  practically  this  simple  and  conceded  fact  of  falsity  in  our  impres- 
sions, tendencies,  faculties,  and  enquiring  into  them ;  taking  a  poeitiou 
above  them,  and  using  the  liberty  thua  given  to  thought.    How  the 
world  opens  and  becomes  new ;  this  barren  and  exhausted  soil  grows 
into  a  country  of  unexplored  beauty. 

Observe,  it  ia  only  within  certain  limits  that,  for  the  true  good,  wa 
have  to  act  against  the  (sensuously)  felt  good :  to  a  certain  extent  the 
natural  desires  and  pleasures  lead  us  right.  Kow  is  it  not  also  within 
(and  tli^te  oorroapdnding  ones)  that  we  have,  for  the  actually 
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true,  to  think  against  the  felt-true  ?  What  are  these  limits,  and  why 
the  difference  ?  do  they  answer  to  the  sphere  of  instinct  ?  Why  must 
we  have  a  modereUion  m  intellect  as  in  sense  ? 

Would  it  not  he  interesting  if  the  very  points  we  discuss,  or  that 
have  heen  and  are  to  he  discussed,  respecting  the  true,  have  been  those 
before  discussed  respecting  morals  ?  and  how  pretty  an  instance  of  the 
recondite  compensations  and  unions  of  opposites  it  were,  if  those  who 
argue  for  the  authority  of  intuition  (which  seems  like  checking  in- 
tellectual licence)  were  truly  correspondent  to  those  who  arge  for 
moral  licence  ?  Is  it  not  as  we  have  seen  certain  theological  argu- 
ments, most  anti*idealistic,  are  virtually  an  idealism  ? 

Is  not  the  nature  of  our  wrongness  seen  in  this :  that  to  attain  our 
ends  (happiness,  among  others),  we  must  not  go  direct ;  the  way  that 
seems  right  to  us  is  not  the  true  way ;  that  these  ends  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  embracing  also  the  opposite.  Now  why  is  this  ?  Boes  it  show 
something  of  the  way  in  which  our  perception  diffeiis  from  the  truth  ? 
Also  can  we  see  how,  in  instinct,  this  '  opposite '  is  embraced  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  common  remark,  '  servants  are  not  so  good 
as  they  were,  because  they  are  not  afraid  of  losing  their  places.' — ^It  is 
not  the  loss  of  the  <  goodness  from  fear '  is  the  evil ;  that  is  a  step  to  the 
only  true  goodness^  and  ought  to  be,  as  indeed  it  always  is :  a  true, 
'  love-goodness '  is  never  based  on,  or  grows  out  of,  fear-goodness.  The 
latter  has  to  be  given  up,  and  foregone,  before  the  other  can  be.  It  is 
vain  as  the  attempt  to  make  men  '  fit  to  be  free '  by  keeping  them  slaves. 
So  it  is  right  that  the  '  goodness '  of  fear  should  be  lost.  Thus  may  we 
not  see  how  God  has  deidt  with  man— >makitig  him  lose  his  goodness  ? 
not  directly  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  foregoing  it.  Is  not 
here  the  interpretation  of  that  passage,  '  the  law  entered  that  sin  might 
abound '  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  moral  as  in  the  mental :  the  con&dence  of 
ignorance  is  lost  f  the  confidence  is  lost  that  the  true  confidence  may  be. 
Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  the  parallel  of  confidence  from  ignorance  and 
goodness  from  fear  for,  innocence,  from  no  temptation]  ?  And  is  here 
the  reason  of  sin — the  object  of  (sl-od's  old  dispensations  ? 

Bo  we  not  wildly  introiduce  sufferings  not  in  Nature,  and  try  to  avoid 
those  that  are  there  ?  and  is  not  the  cause  our  thinking  according  to 
to  our  feeling— *that  that  is  evil  which  we  feel  to  be  so  ?  If  we  distin- 
guished here,  might  we  not  accept  Nature?  use  her  painful  things,  in- 
stead of  introducing  our  own  ?    Were  not  that  our  wisdom  T 

It  is  true  men  must  be  happy ;  they  are  organised  and  designed  for 
it ;  the  highest  good  can  only  be  with  that.  89  for  this  is  revealed*— 
the  redemption  of  the  world. 

We  may  thus  put  happiness  where  the  '  evangelical '  people  do ;  only 
reoognizing  its  true  nature,  as  altruistic,  that  is  all.  The  other  is  a 
right  instinct,  only  mideading  by  the  wrong  thought  of  it ;  applying 
it,  not  to  man's  true,  but  to  his  phenomenal,  nature.  Man's  pheno* 
menal  nature  is  self,  or  individual ;  his  tn$ef  is  altruistic.  And  ob^ 
serve,  conscience  recognijses  and  affirms  the  altruistic  nature — that  is 
exactly  its  attitude.  Is  it  not  interesting  thus  to  aee  the  nature  of 
conscience  :  how  it  must  be  what  it  isi  by  the  fact  of  dealing  with 
the  aotuid— with  man  as  he  is.  And  then,  too,  if  dealing  with  man 
a^j^  is,  so  also  with  the  world,  evjidently.    And  thun  also,  the  f$o<- 
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ulties  which  are  phenomenal  with  respect  to  the  world,  are  so  with 
respect  to  man :  to  the  faculties  to  which  man  is  not-altruistic  the 
world  is  not-spiiitual. 
But  to  return :  it  is  necessary  men  should  be  happy ;  and  so  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  is  reyealed  to  make  them  so.  This  is  its  power  for 
making  them  good ;  for,  making  their  happiness  in  this,  men  can  forego 
the  self-pleasure.    They  have  another  happiness. 

remarks,  how  ;>am  is  evil  to  man's  sensuous  nature,  not  to  that 

which  is  highest  and  most  diatinctiye  in  him.     Now  is  there  not  a  light 
here  on  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  in  man  ?  viz.,  are 
they  not  itwersely  related ;  as  shown  in  this,  that  in  self-sacrifice  alone 
is  the  true  good  ?  i.  e.,  that  which  is  evil  to  the  one  is  the  good  to  the 
other.    Does  not  this  prove  the  inverse  relation  of  the  two  f 
And  the  more,  because  it  seems  essential  and  constant.    Save  in  what 
is  sacrifice  (i.  e.  evil  to  sense)  there  is  not  the  actual  good ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  it  otherwise ;  i.  e.,  where  there  is  sense,  or  self.    So, 
surely,  it  is  where  Gk>d  takes  the  sense-  or  self-condition :  He  is  then 
self-sacrificing. 
Then  grant  this  inverse  relation,  and  is  it  not  full  of  instruction  ?    Is 
there  not  also  somewhat  the  same  thing  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to 
knowUdgej  as  between  sense  and  intellect — the  one  giving  the  inverse  of 
the  other  ?  (e.  g.,  to  sense,  many ;  to  intellect,  one  ?).     Is  here  some 
deep  relation  of  opposites  f  at  any  rate>  how  clearly  it  shows  the  self  a 
minus. 

And  is  there  not  a  striking  illustration  of  how  the  world  is  in  oppo- 
sites in  this :  vis.,  that  the  '  wiU '  has  its  highest  scope  and  perfectest 
action  is  subduing  itself?  Is  not  the  case  the  same  with  intellect  ? — 
this  being,  indeed,  the  *  phenomenal '  doctrine.  That  doctrine  of  the 
*  limit'  and  giving  up,  &c.»  has  its  rightness ;  but  is  it  not  parallel  to 
ascetic  self-denial — aright  but  wrong  ?  The  intellect  should  give  up,  in- 
deed, but  only  for  truer  knowledge,  as  the  self  only  for  love. 

And  is  not  the  parallel  of  that  mere  limit  to  intellect,  and  asceticism, 
a  true  one  still  more  deeply  ?    As  asceticism  is  not  a  real  giving  up  of 
self  (which  only  love  can  be),  so  is  not  that  self-imposed  limit  to  intel- 
lect not  a  real  limit  of  intellect  ?  is  not  that  still  a  reliance  on  intellect, 
as  asceticism  is  an  assertion  of  self?    In  the  actual,  love  is  as  the  spi- 
ritual faculty  in  the  theoretical ;  the  true  solution  must  come  alike  in 
each  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element.    No  'limiting,'  &c.,  can 
do  without  that;  and  that  recognizing  the  limit  of  our  powers  is  like 
trying  to  fiilill  the  law  without  love  Qit  is  a  self-rightness,  intellectual). 
Bring  the  spiritual  faculties  into  their  place,  and  the  law  is  fulfilled  at 
once ;  the  limits  of  intellect  are  kept  without  effort,  as  those  of  self  are 
by  love.    The  effort  to  limit  on  that  positive  idea  proves  it  a  failure ;  it 
must  be  done  without  effort,  or  cannot  be  done  at  all.    It  is  an  attempt 
to  succeed  without  folfiUing  the  conditions.   And  the  parallel  holds  far- 
ther :  as,  in  respect  to  self,  what  is  wanted  is  not  that  it  should  rtde  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  then  be  limited,  but  that  it  should  be  altogether 
and  everywhere  subordinated  and  kept  in  its  right  place— so  is  it  not 
with  intellect  T    What  is  wanted  is,  not  to  limit  it,  but  to  have  it  in 
its  right  place ;  recognized  as.pnenomenal,  and  subordinated ;  and  this 
tiie  interpretation  by  the  spiritual  faculties  does,  as  love  does  for  self. 
Fra«tioallyi  as  well  as  theoretically,  is  not  human  life  a  eorreoUng  of 
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premiBses ;  and  that  by  a  redactio  ad  absurdum,  as  it  were  ? — each  of 
the  tvo  falses  argued  bo  long :  one,  the  logical  result  of  the  false  pre* 
miss ;  the  other  a  true  result,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  will  not  agree 
with  the  premiss.    This  goes  on  long ;  and  at  last  is  unified  by  a  oor- 
rection  of  the  premiss. 

Here  indeed  is  the  proof  we  have  the  faculties  which  make  it  right 
for  us  to  have  false  impressions ;  why  is  our  logical  faculty,  if  our  na- 
tural premisses  did  not  want  correcting  ? — ^we  should  have  an  instru- 
ment without  an  use.    Our  defective  feeling  makes  the  right  use  of 
these  faculties  diificult  to  us;  but  if  we  were  free  from  this,  how 
simple,  clear  and  beautiful  these  relations  all  would  be. 
This  '  correcting  premisses '  is  the  same  thing  with  putting  together  two 
opposite  phenomena,  and  interpreting.   It  is  like  seeing  a  new  fact.   So 
ijso,  do  tiiese  two  opposite  phenomena  arise  in  some  way  from  a  false 
premiss  (i.  e.,  is  not  the  false  premiss  simply  a  result  of  our  not  know- 
ing ;  coming  from  a  negation  ?) ;  and  is  this  '  correcting  premisses  '  ef- 
fected by  bringing  a  certain  faculty  into  a  different  relation  ?  as  inter- 
pretative instead  of  supplementaiy  ?     See  also ;  do  the  two  opposite 
phenomena  arise  ever,  the  one  from  natural  feeling,  the  other  from  ob- 
servation ?    So  these  two  are  one :  correction  of  premisses  by  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  and  the  interpreting  by  unifying  two  opposite  phenomena, 
as  one  to  another  faculty. 

The  goodness  of  God,  and  the  goodness  of  *  life,'  need  to  be  sup- 
pressed also,  for  perfecting.  Only  in  recognizing  the  physical  life  as 
radically  and  essentially  had,  can  one  see  its  or  God's  true  goodness. 
We  must  put  aside  the  thought  of  the  good  in  its  pleasures,  suppress 
that,  and  fulfil  the  conditions  of  seeing  it  good.  So  in  respect  to  the 
opposition  to  all  social  evils  (war,  e.  g.) :  must  not  tMat  first  opposition 
to  them  be  suppressed  ?  must  they  not  be  seen  rights  in  order  to  be  sub- 
dued ? 

This  *  suppression  for  perfecting '  is  an  instance  of  that  law  '  he  that 
humbleth  lumself  shall  be  exalted '  [which  surely  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  *  altruistic  being '].  And  so  may  it  be  seen  applying  to  all 
our  life :  to  maUf  thus  suppressed ;  to  all  humbling  and  putting  down ; 
that  it  can  be  only  for  an  end  ?  as,  e.  g.,  that  of  woman  to  man ;  sub- 
jected for  restorauon  perfected.  Might  not  this  be  our  motto,  not  only 
in  the  practical  but  in  the  intellectual  also— over  eveij  denying  or  sup- 
pressing right — '  He  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope '  Y 

How  strikingly  the  intellectual  errors  to  which  we  are  prone  answer 
to  the  moral  ones;  seem  to  represent  our  actual  perversion:  i.  e.,  are 
they  not  giving  a  $elff  instead  of  an  universal,  beuing  to  our  notions, 
regarding  the  formy  instead  of  the  (universal,  altruistic)  fact. 
Think  here,  by  the  bye,  how  regar^ng  the  universal  instead  of 
the  form — 'force,'  e.  g.,  instead  of  any  particular  force,  as  caloric- 
would  involve  an  entirely  new  attitude  of  mind :  the  universal  is  a 
different  thing  altogether  from  the  form ;  it  is  in  everj  sense  mare ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  to  a  different  'faculty.'  So  there  is  much  in  this 
way  of  ours  of  considering  the  form  instead  of  the  fact ;  it  is  part  of 
an  entire  perversion ;  and  here  is  the  difficulty  of  escaping  it.     Also, 
when  we  think  of  our  universal,  we  try,  ever,  at  first,  to  make  it  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  forms:  e.  g.,  'force'  of  the  same  kind  as  '  the 
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farces ';  but  it  will  not  do.    And  here  is  an  error  we  are  prone  to 
Bpecting  the  actual,  also :  to  think,  e.  g.,  of  *  man '  as  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  *  selves.'    It  is  not  so ;  the  one  must  be  wholly  different ; 
it  is  a  one  that  is  those  '  many '  to  a  certain  mode  of  apprehension ; 
but  not  such  as  those.     '  Man '  is  not  one  self. 
Are  *  the  forces  *  to  the  true  '  power  *  as  the  selves  are  to  *  man  •— 
various  negations  of  it  ?    Is  this  the  thought  we  must  attain  ?  and 
might  we  not,  even  scientifically  ?-rtake,  as  our  one,  not  fbrce,  but 
that  from  which  many  forces  would  be  to  us :  and  this  can  be  only 
in  one  way  ;  viz.  by  negation. 
This  struck  me  in         ■     's  idea  of  calorio  being  the  force.     What  he 
said  would  have  been  very  good  if  applied  to  an  universal— abstractly^ 
instead  of  to  one  form.     But  this  is  the  same  as  the  moral  error :  in- 
stead of  the  universal  (man,  or  all)  we  regard  the  form-^elf,    Now 
how  does  this  intellectual  error  flow  from  the  intellectual  state  ? 

It  is  wonderful,  the  fact  of  our  physical  lifb  being  an  endless  burning : 
'eternal  fire '  (is  this  the  phenomenon  of  it  ?)    See  how  it  is  made  end* 
less ;  not  ceasing  by  the  '  consamption,'  thro'  the  perpetual  renewal  of 
the  material ;  and  this  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  burning  itself : 
the  tame  *  burning '  appearing  thus  to  sense.     Is  this  why  we  have  this 
physical  body — that  *  body '  being  the  burning  merely  7    *  1  am  tor- 
mented in  this  flame.'   And  so,  the  true  burning  being  the  passions,  the 
self-desires,  must  it  not  be  the  phenomenon  that  we  ^el  and  act,  enjoy 
and  suffer,  by  the  boc^  ?    It  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  fire  of  passion. 
Is  not  this  what  I  have  thought :  to  our  consciousness  the  same  thing  ii 
'eonscious,'  passional,  feeling;  to  our  sense,  a  brain  or  a  body  f 
Now  if  the  body  is  thus  the  *  phenomenon '  of  the  conscious,  feeling 
thing,  ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  learn  of  the  latter  by  studying  the 
former  ? 
Think  of  these  expressions— -'  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,*  'the  body 
of  this  death.* — Do  we  not,  indeed,  crave  freedom  from  this  body ;  even 
from  its  plecuures :  are  they  auffht  else  but  provocatives  to  pain  ? 
True,  we  may  see  goodness,  by  fixing  our  eye  upon  a  certain  class  of 
objects  and  feelings ;  but  is  not  the  good  to  them  but  the  minister  of 
pain  to  others  ?-— as,  e.  g.,  salt  food  is  good  to  hunger ;  but  if  water 
be  withheld,  only  a  means  of  pain. 
Hay  we  not  well  think,  whether  what  we  feel  and  think  of  as  the  good 
in  this  life— its  pleasures — ^are  not,  in  truth,  simply  the  means  of  tor- 
ment :  just  so  much  given  as  shall  keep  us  susceptible  of  the  pains  de- 
signed ? — as  those  who  will  subject  a  man  to  prolonged  torture  must 
keep  him  alive ;  must  give  him  physical  good,  and  even  physical  plea- 
sure, enough  for  this. 

Pleasures  are  pleasant,  but  are  they  good  ?  It  is  not  of  our  yielding 
to  pleasure  we  have  most  to  complain,  but  that  we  are  made  to  like  it. 
Could  there  be  such  relation  to  pleasure  as  ours,  except  as  the  result  of 
being  tortured  f  Is  not  our  liking  and  content  the  worst  part  of  it  ? 
Nay,  is  not  the  mark  of  satan  clear  upon  our  pleasures — a  cruel  joke  of 
his  ?  But  God  turns  it  to  use ;  makes  it  the  means  of  true  good— the 
condition  of  our  giving.  Is  it  not  thus  with  pleasure :  looked  at  from 
the  view  of  enjoying,  it  is  wholly  bad;  but  perfectly  good,  looked  at 
from  the  view  of  using. 
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•  For  look  into.  U  :^-^irhj  should  we  be  made  to  like  Home  tUiiffs,  L  e. 
to  feel  falselj ;  to  draw  a  line  between  things,  not  true  P  Is  it  not  a 
clear  deception  ?  iThink  too,  suppoaine  w,e  are  mocked  with  pleasures, 
should  we  not  necessarily  feel  and  think  as  we  do  about  them  ?  Our 
*  liking '  cannot  prove  the  case  not  so.  If  it  were  not  so,  could  men 
ever  have  had  the  contrary  feelings  they  have  had?  For  thus  ia 
asceticism  justified  and  interpreted :  the  feeling  is  right,  that  paih  is 
better  than  pleaisure ;  but  it  did  not  recognize  tne  grounds  on  which 
it  was  so ;  viz.  the  giving.  And  thus,  because  pleasure  is  infinitely  good 
for  using f  men  rightly  cling  to  the  goodness  of  it,  tho'  they  mistake  and 
fail. 

Is  th6re  a  law  here  for  other  things — evil,  except  in  their  use  9  Is 
not  this  a  phenwnenal  evil ;  one  pertaining  to  our  feeling  only  ?  For 
the  falseness  is  only  te  our  feeling ;  the  good  is  actual. 

For  further  evidence  of  the  badness  of  (the  selQ  pleasure,  see  how 
it  is  for  one  only  at  the  expense  of  others ;  how  that  is  inseparable  from 
it»  strive  as  we  will  against  our  natural  feelings  in  connection  with  it. 
[Here  indeed  is  evidence  enough  that  our  natural  feelings  are  to  be,  and 
must  be,  corrected  and  controlled].     See  too  how  this  striving,  againat* 
our  natural  feelings  of  wishing  for  or  rejoicing  in  another's  loss,  or 
grudging  his  good,  is,  on  our  view  of  life  and  of  pleasure,  a  diaharmony, 
to  say  the  least ;  it  is  a  strife  and  tension.    But  take  the  other  view — 
recognize  in  us  a  false  feeling — see  th6  use  of  it ;  and  then  how  plain 
and  harmonious  is  all.    That  moral  right  comes  in  as  one  with^  and  bI- 
together  part  of,  the  theory  and  entire  plan  and  thought  of  our  life. 

Think,  whether  it  may  not  be  according  to  Nature,  that  habits  and 
actions  should  be  first  prompted  and  acquired  by  lower  motives ;  and 
continued  and  perfected  afterwards  by  higher  ones  :-*a8,  e.  g.,  civiliz- 
ation, activity  in  man,  is  prompted  first  by  hunger ;  but  the  developed 
faculties  of  men  lead  them  to  continue  the  highest  activity  without  any 
regard  to  food,  or  fear  of  the  want  of  it.    The  very  being  is  modified  by 
the  action.     Man  starts  a  non- worker ;  but  does  he  not,  being  made  to 
work,  grow  into  a  natural  worker  ?    And  so  ipay  it  be  in  ethical  and 
religious  things  also  ?    And  may  we  see  a  light  on  the  future :  when 
the  end  is  attained— man  made  different-*-Bhall  the  means,  the  painful 
means,  be  put  aside  ? 

It  is  thus  in  the  organic :  Nature  is  so  constructed  that  things  do  cease 

when  their  purpose  is  attained:  e.  g.,  the  tail  of  the  Cercaria,  when 

useless,  drops  off. 
Is  this  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  ? — these  means^  which  are  the  physical 
necessities,  no  more  wanted,  and  no  more  to  be  ?  This  is  to  be  thought 
of:  how  action  modifies,  remdkesy  the  being  of  the  creature.  There  ib  a 
wonderful  law  here ;  expressive  of  sometmng  beautiful  in  the  actual.  la 
it  a  phenomenal  inversion  ? 

Here  ia  a  light  on  a  point  which  has  caused  perplexity.  It  is  true  the 
spontaneous,  effortless,  *  natural '  goodness,  is  the  perfect ;  in  truth  and 
abstractly ;  i.  e.  for  a  true  and  perfect  Being — but  not  for  mtm;  it  iTill 
not  do  for  him :  for  him  is  needed  the  goodness  that  is  by  struggle. 
And  then,  is  it  not  also  the  case  in  respect  to  the  proper  goodness  of 
man  9  Should  it  be  pitched  too  high  9  should  there  be  sought  a  '  per- 
Cect  deliverance  f^om  self,'  that  is  not  for  him  ?    There  is  practical  wis- 
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dom  conoemed  here :  remembering  what  man  isy  we  can  recognise  what 
is  for  him,  while  maintaining  onr  perfect  ideal. 

How  cTidently  the  moral  myersion  in  oar  life  fand  onr  tendencies), 
which  is  admitted  now — ^naj,  which  is  fhndamentai  in  Christianity — 
proyes  the  inversion  of  the  phenomenal.  As  Beeoher  says :  <  in  this 
world  it  is  not  what  we  take  np,  bat  what  we  give  np,  that  makes  as 
rich.'  And  again :  <  greatness  consists  in  the  facility  and  power  of  going 
down ;  not  in  the  faculty  of  going  ap/  This  coald  not  be  trae,  except 
that  the  phenomenal  is  inyerse  to  the  actoal.  And  so  we  see  this  pU- 
iosophy  is  implied  in  Christianity. 

Is  there  not  in  respect  to  the  pracHeai  a  law  somewhat  like  that  of 
thought  ? — ^an  <  anticipation '  in  respect  to  goodness ;  the  right  thing  and 
yet  imperfect ;  and  so  needing  to  be  opposed  in  order  to  m  perfected  ? 
And  so  in  respect  to  theology :  is  not  that  beantifdl  thought  of  fayor  and 
friendship  with  Q^odi^  such  as  this  T — bright,  but  imperfect ;  needing  our 
thought  of  God  renewed  ?  So  see  how  the  idea  of  '  peculiar  peoploi' 
and  'friends  of  God/  excites  the  anger,  and  is  food  for  theironyi  of  the 
world.  And  rightly ;  when  the  nature  of  such  friendship  is  not  per- 
ceiyed*;  when  He  is  not  seen. 

People  are  timid  where  they  ought  to  be  bold,  and  bold  where  they 
ought  to  be  timid.  Thus:  the  abetract  is  the  domain  for  theory ;  we 
ought  to  pursue,  unrestrictedly  and  with  the  most  perfect  boldness,  ab- 
stract theory :  the  /ira<;<ica^— details  of  all  kinds— is  the  domain  of  ex- 
periment ;  there  we  cannot  be  right  except  by  experiment.  Now  people 
reyerse  this :  they  are  afraid  of  pursuing  the  abstract  (except  math- 
ematics); they  call  that  <  theorizing,'  &c. :  the  practical,  on  the  other 
hand— -where  thej  should  be  timid,  and  feel  they  do  not  know  except 
by  experiment — ^in  this  they  are  wonderfully  bold :  they  do  not  experi* 
ment,  they  theorize ;  act  on  some  theory,  some  persuasion  of  knowledgCi 
and  neyer  learn. 

Do  not  these  yiews  teach  us  to  understand  human  errors,  and  their 
lessons  ?    Man's  state  is  bad  altogether  $  no  morcU  change  alone  is  suffl- 
cient ;  no  change  merely  of  the  indiyiduaPs  will  or  goodness.     So  we 
see  xueeUcism ;  it  exhibits  this  fiEtct ;  it  was  a  feulure,  and  must  haye 
been,  tho'  exhibiting  a  right  thought  (an  '  anticipation,'  in  short). 

Sy  the  bye,  has  not  my  mental  series  abstract  rightness,  at  any  rate  T 

Do  not  its  terms  of  impression,  anticipation,  theory  and  interpretation, 

seem  to  include  all  the  possible  forms  of  human  thought  ? 
Asceticism  shows  the  radical,  more  than  only  the  moral,  eyil  of  man's 
state ;  showing  that  a  true  and  perfect  life  cannot  be  liyed  without  yio- 
lence  to  our  present  nature :  that  it  is  not  in  our  power ;  the  conditions 
for  it  are  not  fulfilled.  The  failure  of  asceticism  proyes  that  man's  state 
is  peryerted  from  its  foundation.  And  so  it  is  true  that  we  must  act 
according  to  it,  and  put  up  with  it ;  but  we  must  not  be  content,  and 
sink  down  to  it — ^that  is  theory,  not  interpretation — ^but  act  as  recog- 
nizing the  whole  fact :  yiz.,  what  the  ri^tly  good  is,  and  what  our 
state  is  which  forbids  it  to  us. 

Is  not  the  failure  of  men  precisely  from  trying  the  practical  before 
haying  knowledge :  putting  that  first  f  Does  not  that  always  inyolye 
fSulure  ?  (indeed,  is  it  not  the  onily  cause  ?)  So  that  those  who  are  im- 
patiently u]^;ing  us  to  giye  them  practical  instruction,  instead  of  theory 
(or  understanding),  are  urging  on  the  yery  certainly  of  failure.  A  man 
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who  triei  and  Uki»  ehould  not  begin'  trying '  again  directly ;  but  ihonld 
sit  down  and  make  it  his  work  to  examine. 

And  is  not  our  tendency  and  feeling  here  an  inversion  ?  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  our  *  practical,'  or  doing,  is  i'or  the  sake  of  our  knowing ;  not 
(as  we  feel)  knowing  for  the  sake  of  doing  ?  So  it  goes  on  continually : 
first,  wc  try,  fail,  learn ;  then  begin  again,  try  more ;  fail  again,  learn 
agaiii.  There  is  no  end  in  the  doing ;  that  success  is  only  a  new  start : 
hence  the  continual  dissatisfaction  and  tendency  to  more.  There  is  at 
every  point  more  to  know  ;  the  doing  is  nothing,  only  a  means  to  make 
ns  know.     And  so,  surely,  the  self-action,  as  negative,  appears  right. 

How  curiously  we  are  related  to  the  physical.  That  which  in  the  in- 
organic (and  the  lower  organic  ?)  takes  place  by  physical  means,  in  us 
is  made  dependent  on  desire  and  will ;  is  felt  in  the  form  of  pleasure  I 
And  if  these  pleasures  are  based  on  pain  or  discomfort,  we  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  pain  at  such  points  ! 

The  question  constantly  arises,  'why  should  I  suffer  1*  (in  practical 
life)  The  answer  is,  '  because  our  nature  is  such  that  suffering  belongs 
to  it.'  It  is  such  that  its  good  is  not  one  with  the  true  good ;  and  true 
good  can  only  be  in  evil  to  it.  Then  if  it  be  asked,  '  why  is  our  nature 
thus  ? '  we  must  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  '  original  sin.' 

How  true  is  that  doctrine,  that  i^  only  causes  us  to  have  pain  and  ill ; 

only  it  is  wrongly  put.     It  causes  us  to  have  a  nature  to  which  pain 

must  be ;  without  that,  there  were  no  pain,  because  wo  should  not  be 

'  selves.' 
And  this  question  carries  us  to  the  relations  of  man :  we  have  such  na- 
ture for  *  universal  *  reasons.  This  surely  is  our  privilege  and  glory,  Jf 
rightly  seen.  Nay,  perhaps  even  for  the  same  reason  that  Christ  had  the 
same : — we  see  His  glory  to  be  in  Hia  having  an  evil  nature  ;  why  not 
then  so  with  respect  to  all  ?  Were  not  this  a  glory?  and  it  is  beautiful 
to  think  of  this  as  <  revealed '  in  Christ. 

Aiid  how  practical  this  is ;  i.  e.,  how  adapted  to  prevent  and  diminish 
the  suffering  itself,  For,  on  the  other  idea,  all  sorts  of  mischief  comes 
from  the  mere  cifort  to  put  it  away  and  prevent  it ;  what  constant  run« 
ning  counter  to  insuperable  laws,  what  waste  there  is,  and  what  vez« 
ation.  It  is  thus  that  suffering  will  be  confined  to  the  least  amount ; 
the  efforts  to  avoid  it  will  be  well-directed ;  and  it  will  itself  be  irra« 
diuted  with  satisfaction.  It  is  just  what  Bacon  says  about  such  persons 
Vainly  shifting  their  position  :~how  well  to  know  that  vain ;  so  as  not 
to  labour  uselessly,  and  to  direct  our  means  aright.  It  may  seem  *  un- 
practical '  to  say,  in  reference  to  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  avert  suffering, 
simply  *  we  fnuat  suffer ' :  yet,  in  the  case  of  disease,  we  see  how  '  prac- 
tical *  it  is.     How  much  of  the  improvement  of  physio  is  of  this  kind. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  here  (it  shows  somewhat  the  nature  of 
Science  too) :  viz.,  that  wo  can  consciously  do  things,  and  attain  objects, 
when  we  know  the  law ;  or  we  can  consciously /ii//{/  a  law ;  but  we  can- 
nut  *  consciouiily '  try  to  attain  the  objects  before  we  know  the  law,  or 
see  the  thing  a$  a  law.     This  marks  the  point  at  which  the  doing  a 
thing  *  consciously  *  comes  in  rightly ;  before  that,  it  is  done,  but  unde- 
signedly (as,   e.  g.,  in   the   growth   and  extension  of  words).     60 
this  applies  to  man's  redemption : — we  can  consciously  seek  and  porsua 
and  act  in  reference  to  this,  when  we  know  it  cm  a  lawi  know.it  a  fact ; 
see  the  law  of  and  ia  it. 
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-  CoTflparing  onr  «e(/^c<m8cioaBzieB8,  or  not  being  conscioOB  of  all,  to'  lUf 
anesthetic  condition,  is  it  not  evident  how  the  self-element  in  conscious- 
ness is  merely  the  resultant  of  that  absence  7  And  then  see :  are  not  the 
mdividoal  (domestic  and  other)  relationships — so  invaluable,  because 
exhibiting  and  presenting  to  as  the  true  relationships — glimpses  of  the 
perfected  Being ;  the  mode  in  which  that  am  be  presented  to  us  now  ? 
deriving  not  their  value,  but  their  seemingly  exceptional  value,  &om 
that  imperfect  state  of  ours  ?  And  then,  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  (the  evil 
or  loss  to)  the  individual  (or  self)  for  his  true  good  ? — sacrifice,  to  him 
as  he  feeLs  himself;  good,  to  him  as  he  is  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  as  in  a 
case  of  ansesthesia  ? — ^the  conscious  part  may  need  to  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  good  pf  the  unconscious  part :  i.  e.  of  the  whole  of  the  true  man, 
or/? 

And  so  is  there  rightness  and  significance  in  medical  remedies  being 

painful  9  is  there  a  meaning  in  this  fact  ?    And  so  the  '  medicine  for 

fiian ' — that  which  is  to  make  him  whole-— must  it  not  be  '  painful '  ? 
Surely  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  in  His  bearing  or  accepting  pain  in  this 
'World-^lEe  took  the  good  in  that,  the  oAly  good — but  in  His  taking  a 
state  in  which  the  true  good  could  only  be  had  under  the  condition  of 
pain.     Tor  this  surely  is  the  nature  of  the  self  (or  physical)  condition. 

Should  we  not  believe,  and  remember,  that  what  is  done  in  tis  infi- 
nitely exceeds  what  is  done  bi/  us  ? — that  it  is  not  our  action  that  is  the 
impcntant  thing,  but  what  Gcd  does  thro'  and  in  us,  apart  from  that  ? 
in  fact,  that  as  all '  our  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags,'  so  all  our  doing 
is  as  mere  nothing :  as  there  is  no  true  goodness  in  the  one,  so  no  true 
actuality  in  the  other  ?  And  then,  is  not  this  the  practical  doctrine, 
too  ? — the  belief  to  make  us,  and  help  us,  w&rk  ?  as  the  doctrine  that 
onr  goodness  is  nothing  is  to  make  us  good. 

The  question  is,  does  the  gospel  make  the  impossible  possible  ?  Does 
the  knowledge  of  the  redemption  of  man  render  it  possible  to  substitute 
a  general,  for  an  individual,  regard  ? 

This  must  be  considered  :  that  the  individual  comfort  is  so  constantly 
tfgainst  right ;  it  can  only  be  pursued  with  such  constant  checking  ana 
limitation  and  correcting.  We  must  have  some  other  guide  than  that ; 
at  least,  there  cannot  so  be  a  perfect  life :  we  ought  to  have  some  other 
rule  or  guide  which  would  ensure  that  secondarily  and  necessarily. 

As  it  is,  surely,  in  organic  N'ature ;  in  which  the  individual  ends  are 

secured  because  they  are  subordinate — ^not  the  ones  directly  sought^ 

Surely,  in  man's  redemption  is  a  parallel  to  this. 
And  surely  the  Christian  living  for  '  man '  would  be  that  guide ;  that 
would  give  the  individual  good,  subordinately  and  perfectly ;  this  latter 
would  be  subordinate,  like  $ense.  See  how  all  these  things  link  them- 
selves together.  And  so  is  not  that  individual  comfort  (or  good)  one  of 
the  things  that  are  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  be  had  perfectly  ?  (Is 
it  not  CO  in  organic  l^ature  ?) 

So  may  we  not  see  that  if  we  had  made  organic  N'ature  we  should  have 
spoilt  it,  have  failed  in  it,  just  as  we  do  in  regard  to  our  own  happiness  ; 
t^  making  the  organic  ends  the  duds  sought ;  by  trying  after  that  (as ' 
w6  do  after  'happiness')  instead  of  making  it  subordinate,  and  so  having 
it  the  best  possible. 

•  Here  we  see  the  n)iture  of  the  idea  of  '  Design.'     It  is  as  if  a  person, 
leeing  another  acting  right  and  well  and  generously,  disregarding  'his ' 
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6Wn  conifoHi  (of  happiness),  and  so  attaining  happiness  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree — should  think,  because  it  was  attained,  it  was  sought ; 
and  should  argue  that  there  was  exhibited  a  '  design '  to  attain  happi* 
ness.  That  is  exactly  our  mistake  about  Nature.  This  instance  of 
'  happiness '  shows  us  a  case  of  the  necessity  of  not  designing,  nor  seek- 
ing a  certain  end  in  order  to  its  being  attained  (but  seeking,  or  rather 
necessarily  doing,  something  else).  Surely  here  is  given  a  laib  :  nay,  is 
it  not  the  law  of  all  true  attainment  ?  Is  not  this  one  with  what  is  seen 
in  Genius  ? 

And  farther :  the  same  argument  might  be  used  in  respect  to  each. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  this  supposed  '  design  ^  and  seeking  could 
not  be,  because  the  '  end  *  was  sacriflced,  and  not  attained,  so  often.  To 
a  person  thinking  a  good  man  '  designed '  his  pleasure  (because  he  has  so 
many  pleasant  things),  it  might  be  pointed  out,  it  cannot  be  so ;  see, 
he  suffers  this,  he  foregoes  that :  he  does  not  secure  his  pleasure ;  those 
things  cannot  come  that  way,  however  they  come.  Now  it  is  just  so  in 
respect  to  the  organic  ends :  there  is  proof,  in  the  failures  of  them,  that 
however  they  come,  they  do  not  come  that  way.  Then  our  state  seems 
to  be  this :  our  perverted  nature  makes  us  so  tiiat  we  tend  to  seek  di- 
rectly what  can  only  be  attained  the  opposite  way.  What  does  this 
mean  ?  And  why  are  some  ends  attainable  by  direct  seeking,  others 
not  ?    What  is  the  difference  ? 

By  the  bye^  in  respect  to  the  organic  ends  being  fulfilled  in  the  best 
possible  way-^being  thus  subordinated — this  surely  agrees  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Organic  being  a  perversion,  and  a  marring,  of  Nature* 
After  all,  this  is  but  a  case  of  the  law  of  fulfilling  conditions ;  viz., 
that  to  be  attained,  a  thing  must  be  given  up ;  given  up,  for  a  higher, 
greater,  or  more.  So  that,  in  truth,  all  this  means  less  that  the  organic 
ends,  &c.,  are  not  designed,  than  that  they  are  designed  in  the  true  way 
— the  altruistic,  instead  of  the  sel^  way.  [This  subordinating  is  altru* 
istic  designing.] 

As  in  respect  to  sense-^its  self-assertion  and  elevation  is  truly  putting 
it  too  low — so  is  it  not  in  respect  to  mani  His  self-assertion  is  really 
putting  himself  too  low,  and  he  must  be  put  higher ;  that  must  be  given 
up  for  his  being  raised  higher.  And  this  is  by  his  being  used  for  and  with 
that  which  is  other  (even  as  in  the  case  of  sense).  But  observe  also,  in 
respect  to  man :  the  work  is  done  in  spito  of  the  misuse  of  himself  (as  by 
sense,  altho'  it  is  misused) ;  in  spite  of  the  perversion  man  t^  used  for 
others,  tho'  he  strives  against  it.  But  it  is  to  be  done  consciously,  wil- 
lingly, and  without  strife  (even  as  in  the  case  of  sense). 

Is  not  here  a  thing  for  us  to  remember :  that  the  making  man  good 
is  the  real,  nay  the  only,  end ;  that  things  are  pleasant  or  painful,  right 
or  wrong,  only  for  this ;  and  that  we  feel  inversely  (and  falsely)  feeling 
the  end  to  be  pleasure,  and  that  men  should  be  good  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasantness  and  rightness  of  physical  things.  This  idea  culminates  in 
the  ordinary  notion  of  '  salvation ';  but  it  pervades  and  perverts  all  our 
thoughts.  So  we  cling  to  •the  things,  and  when  they  are  marred  by 
badness,  we  think,  what  a  pity,  what  a  loss.  But  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  then 
the  'thing'  has  fulfilled  its  true  and  real  end — ^has  subserved  the  making 
man  good. 
•  This  may.  often  be  seen ;  but  in  the  m«un  it  rests  on  Jaith  i  .and  -'sfe 
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must  nndentand  that  man,  being  as  he  is,  must  become  good  through 

doing  evil,  and  bearing  it.     And  if  we  aak,  '  why  is  man  bo,  then  ? ' 

this  too  mnst  be  seen. 
We  are  made  to  take  a  dislike  to  certain  things  for  this  end  (the  makings 
man  good).    The  one  is  not  better  nor  worse  than  the  other :  flowers 
and  a  dnnghill,  e.  g.,  are  the  same  thing.     Nothing  is  too  trivial  to 
work  to  this  end ;  nothing  too  great  to  be  worthily  and  cheaply  given 
for  it. 

And  here  is  why  we  are  made  to  be  so  affected  by  '  trifles ';  the  tme 
effect  is  onr  feeling,  not  in  what  the  thing  is.  But  indeed  there  is  no 
*  trifle.'  Here  is  an  argument  that  the  physical  is  the  phenomenon  of  the 
spiritual — that  these  seeming  trifles  do  a  spiritual  work.  We  may 
argue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause :  nothing  comes  from  nothing ;  thea* 
trifling  things  must  be  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  actualities — as  they 
are.  But  the  point  is,  that  while  we  feel  the  pleasantness  or  rightness 
of  the  thing  to  be  the  end,  the  truo  end  is  the  goodness  of  man.  Wa 
are  only  made  to  feel  the  other  for  this. 

And  this  end  is  directly  fulfilled  when  the  '  thing '  is  spoilt  or  ruined 
by  man's  badness :  then  it  has  been  put  to  its  true  use.  The  pleasant- 
ness, the  usefulness,  &c.,  are  subordinate  to  this,  tend  to  it  indirectly* 
By  connecting  our  feelings  with  it  they  make  it  availoble  for  that  truo 
and  worthy  purpose :  it  is  for  this  we  are  under  that  illusion.  Indeed, 
how  much  would  be  made  straight  if  we  once  saw  this :  that  the  true 
end  is  the  making  man  good  (and  that  this  is  done  in  his  bad  doing)  ; 
and  that  we  tend  to  invert  it,  and  make  the  thing  being  pleasant  or  right 
the  end. — Pleasantness,  instead  of  goodness  ;  '  thing,'  where  mm 
should  be. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  we  wish  for  the  result— *man'8  goodness^withont 

fulfliling  the  condition :  viz.,  his  doing  evil.  Tho'  there  is  the  other 

also :  we  do  wiah  men  to  be  good  for  the  sake  of  the  *  things'  being 

well. 
Here  is  an  inversion.    Now  is  not  the  entire  inversion  connected  with 
US,  one  with  this  ? 

We  get  here  a  thorough  turning  round ;  and  things  will  turn  wholly 
round  :  what  they  will  not  suffer  ia  to  be  bent  in  the  middle  (relations 
muat  be  kept  true.)  The  point  is,  to  put  man  at  the  head ;  things  for 
Aim,  not  he  for  things.  8b  Christ  broke  the  Sabbath ;  He  altered  tha 
principle.  When  man  is  good,  we  shall  be  no  more  vexed  with  suoh 
pleasures  and  pains : — are  we  not  made  to  like  one  mode  of  the  pheno* 
menon,  and  suffer  from  another,  that  onr  discipline  may  be  carried  out, 
while  only  the  phenomenal  ia  affected,  which  is  wholly  indifferent  ? 
—-our  goodness  effected,  with  none  but  phenomenal  sacriflce. 

Is  the  mental  equilibrium  in  the  human  race  like  that  of  the  phy- 
sical world — maintained  by  opposing  forces  ?  Also,  is  not  the  sacrifica 
of  man's  happiness  b^  Nature  parallel  to  the  sacrifice  of  man*s  well- 
being  by  human  passion  ?  That  is,  are  these  human  elements  mani« 
festations  (as  the  natural  order  is^  of  some  larger  fact  ? 

Does  the  doctrine  that  'all  is  nght'  tend  to  lull  us  into  contentment 
with  our  faults  ?    May  it  not  be  that  such  a  feeling,  in  a  certain  plaoa 
and  mode,  would  be  right ;  and  the  best  way  of  escaping  the  fault  ?<«- 
i.  a.,  may  there  not  ba  defects  in  us,  which  do  verge  on  moral  fault, 
irhiehyat  belong  to  ub,  which  waoa&not  bj  any  action  ssMsps,  any  mora 
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than  we  can  from  <rar  pbysioal  condition ;  and  tbat  these  are  worse  thro* 
constant  effort  to  do  the  impossible  ? — ^that  a  qniet  recognition  of  them 
as  evilsy  as  defects,  but  inherent;  to  be  guarded,  controlled,  hopui 
0 gainst,  and  one  day  escaped  from,  would  be  the  best  moans  of  reducing 
them  to  the  lowest  amount,  or  even  of  subduing  them. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  we  are  dealt  with  by  being  made  to  feel 
some  phenomena  so  good  and  others  so  bad :  what  an  experience  and 
discipline  is  given  us,  while  there  is  no  real  good  or  bad  in  the  case ; 
only  different  ways  of  feeling  the  same  fact. 
Here  observe,  again,  how  the  adapted  is  also  the  necessary.   It  isne* 
cessary  to  beings  such  as  we ;  it  is  involved  in  the  being  of  a  *  self.* 
That  feeling — ^the  right  and  necessary  feeling  for  its  discipline — ^is  in- 
separable from  self-being. 
This  is  the  light  on  our  life.    So  tho'  there  is  evil,  and  evil  enough  in- 
deed, yet  it  is  only  in  one  sense ;  there  is  a  not-evil  under  it :  it  has  a 
foundation  that  will  make  itself  felt.    And  so  the  '  mysteries '  must  be : 
c«  g.,  that  Nature  is  so  indifferent  to  our  '  good  or  evil.'     To  Nature  it 
is  clear  all  are  the  same ;  i.  e.,  the  phenomenal  is  not  what  she  is  deal- 
ing with.    And  so  comes  that  strange  disproportionedness,  disharmony, 
ludicrousness,  in  our  life ;  which  is  the  basis  of  satirists  and  moralist^. 
It  must  be ;  the  <  thing'  is  not  the  thing  we  feel  it.   And  again,  we  see 
the  significance  and  meaning  of  triJUs ;  we  must  bo  thus  affected  by 
them.    Yet  observe  again,  how  it  is  only  our  perverted  self- way  of 
living  makes  them  trifles :  when  regarded  for  others,  they  are  trifles  no 
more ;  they  are  filled  with  a  sudden  glory. 

[Montalembert's  Monks  of  the  West.} — Is  not  monasticism  clearly  an 
*  anticipation '  ?  That  principle  of  giving  up,  not  enjoying  or  possess- 
ing, the  world,  is  right ;  and  tho'  necessarily  suppressed,  yet  certain  to 
be  restored. 

How  curiously  that  old  time  revives,  and  unites  itself  with  the 

fullest  carrying  out  of  the  recent  thought. 
And  so  how  clear  is  the  view  of  the  world : — we  having  feelings  of 
liking  and  disliking,  pleasure  and  pain,  in  different  things  ;  truly  un- 
reasonable, and  without  basis ;  but  the  means  and  conditions  of  a  true 
good,  in  giving  up.  If  this  is  tho  true  good  and  use  of  this  life,  it 
could  not  be  better  than  it  is /or  that :  what  should  we  have  for  giving 
up  but  unreasonable,  baseless,  untrue,  feelings  ?  Tho  world  is  perfect ; 
only  let  us  use  it  in  the  right  way. 

How  evidently  the  law  of  growth  thro'  opposites  is  exhibited  in  the 
practical  life.  See  how  the  '  anticipation '  of  self-denial  is  put  aside 
for  enjoyment  in  the  form  of  self-culture  (how  evident  are  the  two  op- 
posite ideas,  here)  ;  and  so  what  this  '  self-culture '  principle  is,  is  evi-* 
dent :  it  is  '  theory/  with  all  its  perplexity ;  its  superficial  truth,  and  ra-* 
dical  inversion ;  not  even  gaining  truly  what  itself  aims  at ;  and  des- 
tined to  be  perfected  in  its  denial.  So  are  there  not  the  foar : — the 
impression,  natural  self-indulgence  merely  (the  false  in  ignorance) : 
the  anticipation;  ascetic  self  denial  (the  true  in  ignorance)  :  the 
theory — self-culture — the  refined  and  educated  self-indulgence  (the  false 
with  knowledge) :  and  surely  there  is  to  be  the  perfect  self-denial  (tho 
true  with  knowledge). 

In  respect  to  the  oonrsa  whidh  eren  '  good '  men.  pursue— deliberately 
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gtasping  all  the  advantages  they  can— and  how  it  is  neoessary  to  expect 
from  them  only  a  moderate  and  reasonahle  goodness,  lest  trying  for  too 
ninch  we  lose  all :  that  principle  is  qnite  tme,  on  the  ideas  entertained. 
Bnt  what  of  goodness  can  be  expected  depends  on  what  of  motive  is  pre- 
sented. With  a  truer  knowledge  we  may  attain  a  higher  goodness  than 
is  else  possible.  The  true  gospel  presents  a  life  to  man  for  which  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  live  on  a  different  plan. 

How  clearly  the  Being  who  made  the  world  designed  (if  ever  we  may 
speak  so)  that  men  shoidd  not  be  comfortable.  We  have,  naturally,  the 
desire  to  be  so ;  therefore  think  the  object  is  to  be  so ;  but  have  to  learn 
its  true  use  and  meaning.     It  is  evident,  that  whatever  that  true  use 
and  meaning  might  be,  we  should  naturally  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
that  we  might  enjoy :  our  having  that  feeling,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of 
what  the  case  truly  is.   In  connection  with  this,  think  of  Christ's  words 
to  Peter :  '  thou  savoureat  not  the  things  that  be  of  God.'  Yet  how  na* 
tural  and  right,  or  at  least  becoming,  was  Peter's  feeling.     What  do 
Christ's  words  imply  ? — is  it  not  that  the  shrinking  from  that  evil  of 
death  and  pain  was  not  savouring  God's  things :  as  if  God  chose  that  I 
and  the  desire  of,  preference  for,  the  earthly  welfare,  was  seeking  man's, 
as  against  God's  ? 

In  youth  is  the  time  of  the  terrible  temptation  (of  false  love) ;  but 
then  in  youth  is  the  time  also  of  enthusioim,  which  can  withstand  it. 
Bo,  as  the  preservative,  what  we  must  have  is  the  maintenance  and 
atrengthening  of  that  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth,  which  now  is  so 
crushed  (and  surely  this  is  why  our  society  is  so  corrupt),    Nothing  but 
such  (altruistic)  enthusiasm  can  preserve  against  it. 

— Or  ought :  were  not  any  other  remedy  worse  than  the  disease— » 

unnatural  ? 
What  is  wanted  is  something  which  should  strengthen  and  make  uni- 
versal, and  maintain  in  duration,  that  natural  ardour  and  devotion.  And 
purely  that  is  in  the  absolute  redemption.  This  is  the  powor  that  would 
purify  s>>oiety.— See  how  wonderfully  Paul  treats  the  subject ;  appeals 
to  nothing  less  than  the  temple  of  the  body,  the  oneness  with  Christ.  He 
appeals  to  enihueioum'-^iheLt  which  can  only  be  felt  thus. 

Surely  here  is  another  instance  of  a  right  instinct  wrongly  applied  :— 
we  think,  truly,  there  is  something  (connected  with  us)  which  is  good 
in  and  for  itself;  worth  being,  apart  from  any  other  >  end.'  That  is 
true ;  but  falsely  we  think  this  is  '  happiness.'  It  is  5acrt)?oe- goodness ; 
the  bearing  for  others  t  that  is  its  own  reason,  a  true  end.  Hap- 
piness (in  our  use  of  the  term)  exists  for  that ;  it  is  the  condition  of 
self-sacrifice.  This  mav  be  put  another  way : — good  is  a  sufficient  end, 
is  its  own  reason ;  but  it  must  be — ^be  actual,  not  merely  phenomenal. 

How  sad  an  error  it  were  to  cut  down  the  '  passions '  of  mankind  to 
that  which  would  answer  to  the  phenomenal  good,  or  '  happiness.'  One 
can  see  the  genesis  of  this  error ;  it  has  its  place.  Is  it  not  thus  :— 
man's  passions  are  true  to  the  actual — bring  them  into  conscious  rela- 
tion to  that,  and  they  will  do— but  (therefore)  they  will  not  answer  to 
the  phenomenal.  Then  comes  the  secondary  error ;  putting  the  pheno«» 
menal  for  the  fact  (after  it  is  found  it  will  not  do  to  apply  what  is  true 
pt'  the  actual  to  the  phenomenal). — Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  man  tbua 
arg^ai^e4  to  the  actual ;  provei  so  by  his  failure  ? 
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•  Nay,  is  iiot  this  the  key  to  his  failures ;  ihorai  and  iDtellectual  ?  that' 
being  thus,  he  does  not  (&t  once)  recognize  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal ?    And  from  this  may  we  learn  too  what  he  is  himself?  in 
what  sense  deadness  is  in  him  ? 
As  man  is  in  respect  to  his  feeling  of  the  phenomenal,  he  conld  only 
escape  failure  by  being  falsely  organized ;  by  being  not  true  to  the  actual. 
And  then  how  different  in  this  respect  some  are  from  others :  how  some 
have  these  passions  true  to  the  actual  (which  leads  to  phenomenal  mis- 
fortune) ;  and  others  seem  also  without  them.     Why  is  this  ?    Think 
ho!W  we  at  once  recognize  as  truest  men,  as  highest  and  most  human, 
those  in  whom  these  '  passions '  are. 

How  admirably  this  thought  of  the  right  relation  of  the  faculties  an- 
swers practical  questions  which  seem  else  so  uncLnswerable :— e.  g.,  to 
those  arguments  based  on  the  absurdity  of  putting  up  with  wrong,  of 
giving  up  order  and  restraint,  &c.     To  all  such  arguments  there  is  the 
one  reply — the  law  to  point  to — '  let  the  moral  faculty  rule.'    And  then 
the  parsJlel  to  intellect  and  sense  is  so  perfect.    Against  all  sense  seems 
to  demand,  we  say  '  let  the  intellect  rule ' ;  and  by  this  comes,  not  vio- 
lence to  sense,  not  loss  in  respect  to  it,  but  the  most  perfect  fulfilment. 
And  BOf  by  letting  the  moral  faculty  rule,  and  subordinating  radically 
the  sensuous  to  it,  would  come,  not  loss,  but  the  most  perfect  success  in 
that.    This  fear  and  struggle  in  resperct  to  subordinating  the  sensuous 
to  the  moral,  must  be  a  good  presentation  of  the  old  struggle  and  fear 
in  respect  to  subordinating  sense  to  intellect :  people  must  have  thought 
that  absurd  and  dangerous ;  must  have  felt  that  it  would  be  attained 
with  the  loss  of  what  could  not  be  merely  given  up ;  even  as  we  feel 
about  the  other.    And  indeed,  this  is  a  right  feeling  (a  true  instinct, 
tho'  misleading) :  these  things  are  not  to  be  given  up. 

It  is  the  same  about  our  individual  personality.  And  how  instructive 

it  is,  that  the  true  having,  the  perfected  possession,  seems  to  us  as  if 

it  would  be  a  loss.    Is  not  here  proof  of  the  inversion  of  feeling — 

nay,  is  it  not  a  consequence  of  that  ? 

Now  this  should  be  used  as  an  argument :  the  case  of  sense  fulfilled  in 

being  denied  should  make  us  see  these  others,  more  important,  and  which 

are  our  problems.     Our  fathers  have  solved  the  other,  and  they  solved 

it  for  ua ;  not  in  its  direct  results  only,  but  as  a  guide. 

And,  by  the  bye,  how  gratifying  this  is ;  teaching  us  to  think  that 
tha  solving  of  our  problems  also  is  not  only  for  ourselves ;  that  be- 
sides their  direct  results,  they  will  be  for  our  children ;  guides  to  the 
solution  of  other  and  higher  and  harder  ones. 

There  is  a  right  feeling,  that  the  physical  good,  the  social  order, 
are  not  to  be  given  up  (even  as  the  evidence,  the  information  and  teach- 
ing of  sense,  was  not).  So  one  must  not  go  against  this :  but  how, 
rightly,  can  we  show  that  it  misleads  ?  Is  not  the  perception  of  the  law 
of  our  true  instincts  misleading,  invaluable  here  ?-^that  our  impressions 
of  what  we  are  to  secure  are  too  small. 

So  how  rich  in  guidance  is  this  history  of  Science ;  as  showing  the 
fulfilment  of  sense  in  its  sacrifice. 
Is  not  the  main  point  here,  this : — that  the  law  of  true  instincts  mis- 
leading us  enables  us  to  make  manifest  that  demanding  the  sacrifice 
of  the  sensible  to  the  moral,  is  not  demanding  that  it  shall  really  be 
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lost,  but  only  that  the  condition  for  it  shall  be  falfilled.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  law  of  anticipation  and  theory :  the  giving  np  is  necessary  for  the 
perfect  having. 

*  Passion  is  slave  or  mistress ' :  evidently  this  is  man's  structure,  so 
to  speak.  He  has  elements,  faculties,  tendencies,  which  are  destined, 
and  necessary  indeed,  for  servants ;  are  needed  in  subordination  in  order 
to  make  the  other  parts  of  any  avail  ['  passfion '  and  *  sense '  are  alike  in 
this]. 

^an^s  state,  then,  is  that  of  tending  to  give  rule  to  these  rightly  sub- 
ordinate elements.     TV  hat  does  this  mean  ?  of  what  is  it  a  resultant  ? 
Can  we  see  this  as  implied  in  the  defect  ?     Again :  see  how  it  is  one 
with  what  *  orthodox '  people  say  of  man's  powers  being  disordered ;  of 
some  having  broken  away  from  others :  passion  and  imagination  from 
the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience.    This  is  all  true  ;  but  not  pri- 
mary :  the  problem  is  to  show  this  necessary.     In  respect  to  this,  ob- 
serve also,  how  the  idea  of  (moral)  depravity  simply  will  not  do ;  does 
not  answer  the  evident  and  palpable  facts.     The  relation  of  sense  and 
reason  is  perverted  also,  which  all  science  proves ;  all  the  necessity  to 
guard  ourselves  against  *  idols.' 

Very  striking,  too,  in  this  relation,  is  the  use  of  this  term  suggesting 

itself  to  Bacon ;  as  if  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  disorganization  of 

man  were  truly  one  thing. 

"We  have  seen  that  passion  is  the  true  basis  of  the  Christian  life  [and 
the  needful  suppression  of  it,  therefore,  a  theory]  ;  a  true,  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, expressing  itself  in  deed,  and  filling  all  the  external  sphere. 
And  so  we  see  how  the  law  applies  of  fulfilling  in  subordinating  (and 
even  in  setting  aside  for  a  time).  Only  in  subordination  can  passion  be 
fulfilled,  and  its  true  scope  and  power  be  seen*  And  we  see  too  how  as- 
ceticism is  impassioned ;  puritanism  not  so.  And  further,  we  see  how 
asceticism  failed,  by  trying  for  too  much  from  those  who  could  not  reach 
it.  But  another  law  corner  here  into  evident  application  :  the  making 
better,  or  perfecting,  for  universalizing.  The  asceticism  of  the  beet  must 
be  elevated ;  and  then  (only)  it  can  be  universalized. 

What  a  benefit  there  would  be  in  recognizing  that  the  self-element  in 
man,  on  which  political  economy  is  founded,  is  the  negative.  Pi-actic- 
ally,  and  as  a  matter  of  doily  influence,  what  a  diifereht  attitude  it  would 
give  in  respect  to  various  courses  in  life  :  e.  g.,  instead  of  saying  and 
thinking,  as  now,  in  respect  to  those  feelings  and  practices,  not  exactly 
immoral,  which  arise  out  of  the  self-element,  *  we  are  human,'  or,  *  it  ia 
human  nature,'  we  were  understandiogly  and  with  conviction  to  say  and 
think  '  we  are,  so  far,  unhuman ' — would  there  not  be  a  real  difference' 
on  our  feelings,  and  thence  upon  our  actions  ?  And  so,  is  it  not  true 
that  by  bringing  into  so  mucli  prominence  and  clearness  the  self-ele- 
ments  in  man  and  their  natural  working,  and  representing  them  as  (the) 
positive  elements,  political  economy  has  really  done  very  much  to  lower 
the  moral  tone,  and  to  suppress  the  human  part  of  life  ?  So  far,  are  not 
its  enemies  right ;  and  their  unwise  zeal  has  this  justification  ?  and,  re- 
cognizing this  one  point,  are  not  both  sides  embraced  ? 

Again :  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  a  parallel  of  political  eco- 
nomy with  Science.  As  Science  most  have  suppressed  so  much,  so  must 
political  economy.    And  also  in  tc^  pvospeet. 
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If  we  oonld  only  see  that  the  generoot  prinoiples,  the  Isw  of  faeriflce, 
were  rightly  to  be  the  rale  of  life ;  that  men  might  really  mould  their 
life  upon  them,  there  would  be  the  willingness  to  be  martyrs  for  the 
doing  of  it.     It  is  the  belief,  the  idea,  accepted  and  taken  for  granted, 
that  life  ought  not  to  be  so  conducted,  which  restrains  it. 

And  so  again :  see  how  knowledge,  understanding,  opinion^  can  affect 
our  feeling  of  evil.  It  is  very  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe 
how  much  it  is  evident  that  mere  increase  of  knowing  is  adapted  to 
that  effect :  the  moral  elements  being  present,  being  ready  to  act,  if 
permitted  ;  not  being  produced  by  knowledge,  doubtless,  but  being 
crushed  hy  ignorance.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  knowledge  this  is 
often  ignored:  the  humaamesa  there  is  in  utter  and  absolute  self- 
sacrifice. 

We  see  how  it  is  by  falling  and  failing  that  man  is  raised.  God  has 
80  constructed  us,  and  so  acts  and  feels  towai*ds  us.     It  is  when  we  are 
overborne,  and  cannot  stand  and  resist,  but  find  ourselves  powerless  and 
have  to  admit  ourselves  beaten,  our  armour  worthless,  our  weapons  un- 
availing— then  it  is  God  raises  us  :  then  the  condition  is  fulfilled.     But 
we  see,  too,  that  this  does  not  imply  ^tWiin^— the  committing  vices, 
or  even  follies  and  selfishnesses  (as  they  are  reckoned) — as  the  means  of 
being  raised ;  because  it  is  to  a  vast  height  (above  all  that,  vast  indeed) 
men  are  to  be  raised.     All  that  should  be  long  past  and  over,  and  left 
behind  by  every  man.     That  is  a  very  incipient  stage :  it  is  above  our 
ideas  of  goodness — it  is  by  the  weaknesses  and  falls  which  only  the  best 
are  capable  of  ~  our  raising  is  to  be.     Here  comes  the  question  of  tho 
standard  we  take.     And  the  problem  of  rising  thro*  falls  ceases  to  be  a 
difficulty  when  the  true  elevation  God  designs  is  seen. 

And  by  our  human  relation  can  He  not  raise  us  thro*  falls  which  do 
not  relate  to  our  individual  nature,  and  so  have  not  the  element  of  aiti 
in  them  ?     By  the  bye,  this  is  striking  in  respect  to  sin :  how  it  neces- 
sarily implies,  and  rests  on,  the  individual  relation. 
Bo  the  doetrine  of  rising  thro'  falling  is  relieved  from  its  moral  embar- 
rassment by  seeing  more  rightly  the  true  height  of  goodness  and  human- 
ity.    It  was  an  '  anticipaUon,'  therefore. 

Is  there  not  here  an  instance  of  first  putting  the  actual  as  the  pheno- 
menal, and  then  the  phenomenal  as  the  actual :  viz.,  in  the  loving  our 
neighbours — loving  men— being  the  loving  God  ?    That  is  right,  if  we 
see  it  rightly.     Are  not  the  steps  here : — there  is  the  idea  of  serving 
God;  i\iQ  formal  way  of  it-~as  apart  from,  even  in  opposition  to,  doing 
anything  for  man-— the  puritanical-ascetic,  or  ceremonial  notion  (the 
actual  treated  as  the  phenomenal).    Then  there  comes  the  favorite  notion 
in  our  own  day,  that  serving  God  is  nothing  but  loving  (in  good-humored 
moderation)  our  fellows,  and  especially  those  not  too  far  off ;  that  serv- 
ing man  is  the  true  and  only  worship :  religion  =»  philanthropy  (the 
phenomenal  put  as  the  actuid).     We  see  why  each  will  not  do ;  how 
something  more  must  be  seen.     It  is  true,  the  true  worship  of  God  is  in 
serving  men— that  it  is  in  His  creatures  our  devotion  to  Him  must  be 
paid — but  what  the  true  good  of  His  creatures  is,  and  what  He  requires 
of  us  for  them ;  how  in  serving  them  we  are  serving  Him —this  needs  to 
be  known.    This  too  would  make  the  ^  service '  a  vastly  different  thing ; 
ibis  would  bring  ba&k  into  it  the  real  elements  of  i«nricch-^e  felf-daaialt 
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the'sacrifice,  the  niter  and  absorbing  devotion,  which  were  in  the  old 
plan,  but  which  in  the  modem  has  quite  dropped  out.  And  necessarily ;  for 
a  plan  of  merely  promoting  comfort,  or  pleasure,  they  can  have  no  place ; 
they  are  absurd,  and  super-erogatory,  evidently ;  must  be  not  only  not 
called  for,  but  discountenanced.  To  render  these  even  possible  we  must 
see  that  it  is  something  veiy  different  from  this  we  may  do,  have  to  do, 
for  our  fellows. 

This  is  the  problem : — ^to  unite,  with  working  for  our  fellow-men,  the 
zeal,  absorption,  and  devotion  which  went  with,  and  naturally  go  with, 
the  idea  of  working  directly /or  Ood.    And  how  clearly,  too,  it  is  this 
which  the  <  actual '  view  of  life,  and  the  world,  solves.  Is  not  the  ethical 
doctrine  exactly  expressed  thus :  *  act,  for  man — for  men-— as  men  of  old 
acted  (superstitiously)  for  God '  ? — the  right  plan,  but  the  conditions  not 
fulfilled.     Here  is  the  proposition,  impticiily,  of  martyrdom  for  the 
Christian  life ;  of  taking  the  lowest  place.    AIL  the  feelings,  all  the  prac* 
tice,  which  that  '  serving  God '  excited,  are  re-awakened  and  restored, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  man.    And  is  not  the  ^  law  *  of  experience 
clearly  exhibited  here  ?— See  how  that  devotion  and  intensity  are  neces- 
sarily suppressed  in  the  changing  direction  of  men's  thoughts  and  deeds ; 
necessarily  suppressed  while  they  are  in  ignorance  of  what  man's  state 
is,  and  what  life  is  for ;  and  yet,  from  larger  experience  and  knowledge, 
that  change  of  direction  necessarily  comes.    It  must  have  been ;  the  old 
God-serving,  apart  from  serving  man,  could  not  have  stood  (it  involved, 
too,  a  radical  misconception  of  the  relation  of  God  and  the  creature). 
And  so,  too,  how  natundly  and  necessarily  (how  vitally^  as  by  an  organic 
life),  that  practical  law  arises  from  the  '  actual '  doctrine.  It  must  come ; 
it  is  simply  its  flower  and  expression.     It  gives  free  scope  again,  in  hu- 
man channels — ^it  justifies,  and  renders  necessary,  in  rendering  possible 
Bs  a  practical  exhibition  of  human  love — to  that  devotion  and  surrender, 
that  entire  using  and  spending  and  surrender  of  oneself,  that  man  ever, 
and  of  necessity,  aspires  to  pay  to  God.  Wonderful  (and  yet  necessary), 
that  in  directing  this  stream  towards  man,  its  strength  and  intensity 
should  have  been  so  weakened ;  and  infinitely  beautiful,  too,  that  in  re- 
ceiving this  direction,  the  condition  is  fulfilled  for  its  rising  to  its  highest 
intensity,  and  developing  its  greatest  strength.     Stronger  and  more  in- 
tense than  ever  it  is  to  be ;  uniting  thus  aU  our  nature. 

All  daily  life  and  hifinan  intercourse  is  by  this  knowledge  of  what  it  is 

raised  up  to  that  level  on  which  the  old  *  worshipper '  stood ;  and 

it  rises,  not  by  thought  or  effort,  but  naturally,  up  to  the  same  level  of 

heroism.    Nay,  above  it ;  it  is  universalized  by  being  perfected.    In 

fact,  it  is  that  part  of  the  old  life  taken  and  made  the  whole  of  life. 

And  so  again  one  sees  how  monkery,  asceticism — the  devoted  isolated 

life — was  an  ^  antidpation '  in  another  form :  it  was  an  attempt  to  nuike 

the  whole  life— -what  it  is !    Bight  was  the  thought  and  desire— to  have 

the  whole  world  on  the  actual  level :  but  this  is  to  be  a  work  of  seeing, 

not  of  doing.     So  it  is  grand  to  see  this  in  the  ascetic  life :  a  prophecy 

that  all  life  is  to  be  known  as,  and  practically  made,  a  religious  devotion. 

Ab  the  advance  of  hygiene  (giving  the  doctor  so  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  good  conditions,  &c.)  renders  possible  a  higher  (i.  e. 
a  truly  inductive  or  experimental)  practice  of  physic,  so  does  not  the  ad- 
Fanee  of  society  render  possible  a  higher  standard  of  life  ? 
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'  There  is  the  same  error  in  each  case :  the  keepmg  to  the  old  methods 

•  in  the  altered  circnmstaDces ;  making  the  thing  truly  done  vastly  dif- 
.  ferent,  and  worse. 

This  suggested  itself  after  reading  about  the  puritans.  The  good  in  their 
life  was  their  earnestness,  their  devotion ;  and  what  we  want  is  to  bring 
back  that :  but  this  cannot  be,  on  their  level  of  goodness ;  and  this  for 
the  very  reason  that  society  has  advanced :  for  surely  our  life  is,  easily, 
(in  externals,  or  in  the  kind  of  living  aimed  at)  what  theirs  was  heroic^ 
ally ;  i.  e.,  under  vast  difficulties  and  distresses.  And  so — ^if  the  external 
aim  continues  the  same — ^the  only  true  good  is  left  out ;  viz.  the  heroism. 
Thus  the  advance  of  society  affords  scope  for  new  advances  [is  not 
this,  indeed,  its  best  result  ?].  We  must  not  let  the  admiration  we  justly 
feel  for  those  men,  and  such  as  they,  limit  us ;  make  us  fancy  that  to  do 
the  same  things,  apply  the  same  motives  as  they  did,  will  be  good  for  us. 
And  this,  too,  throws  a  light  on  the  whole  of  history.  Abraham  lived 
'  heroically '  a  life  which  would  be  a  very  poor  life  for  us.  Now  we  have 
to  outgrow  the  puritans  as  we  have  outgrown  Abraham.  And  it  is  so 
clear :  the  only  '  good '  is  the  heroism  —the  mere  external  actions  are  no- 
thing. There  may  be  one  same  level  of  true  goodness  thro'  the  whole 
course  of  that  advance.  As  the  world  advances,  therefore,  in  external 
moralities,  we  must  go  on :  the  good  must  go  on,  so  as  to  be  kept  at  a 
constant  heroism  ;  this  being  the  sole  good.  And  this  constant  going 
on  alone  can  do  it :  the  law  lies  in  human  nature. 

Is  it  not  just  as  a  new  thought,  a  new  perception,  of  philosophy  or 
theology,  excites  zeal,  and  leads  to  enthusiasm  ?  And  so  is  there  not 
the  good  of  error,  of  imperfection,  in  thought — that  there*  may  be  the 
new  (and  zeal*producing),  and  yet  it  be  also  true  ?  So,  in  action,  is  it 
not  good  the  world  has  been  so  backward ;  that  the  heroic  advance  may 
have  been  possible — may  not  have  been  going  too  far  ? 

We  must  understand  this  order  and  sequence  in  the  social  world,  in 
order  not  to  be  hindered ;  just  as  we  must  understand  the  intellectual 
order,  not  to  be  hindered  in  thought.    What  a  light,  then,  there  is  on 
history  in  this  alone :  recognizing  the  heroism  (i.  e.  strife  and  sacrifice) 
of  man  as  the  good  (which  should  be  remembered  uhiversally^.  And  we 
see,  also,  whv  there  have  been  such  alternations,  of  gpod  with  its  loss ; 
why,  after  there  has  been  heroism,  it  has  ceased  and  seemed  lost. 
Is  it  not,  essentially,  as  error  (theory)  succeeds^antioipation  ?  for  does 
not  all  the  heroic  life  which  falls  short  of  the  perfect,  answer  to  an- 
ticipation ? 

*  Parther  thoughts  arise  here.    Is  there  not  even  a  light  on  the  nature 
imd  reason  of  the  essential  rules  of  iiight  ? — ^viz.,  are  they  not  what 
they  are,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  external  act,  but  to  the  state 
involved  in  the  doei^— in  man  7  (i.  e.,  not  objeotively,  but  subjectively). 
Ko  one  deed  is  right  or  good  rather  than  another ;  but  a  certain  state  of 
feeling  and  acting  in  man  is  right  (is  good),  and  these  actions  express 
that.    Therefore,  and  therefore  only,  they  are  right  (or  good).    And 
then,  farther,  is  not  this  inward  state  in  man  possible  to  know  ?  is  it 
not  one  of  heroism,  i.  e.  self-sacrifice  ?    This  is  the  essential  and  im- 
perative good ;  and  then  the  external  right  or  virtue  is  that  (simply) 
which  embodies  or  expresses  that.   And  so,  especially,  is  seen  why  right 
(or  good  or  virtue)  involves  sacrifice;  doing  what  is  unpleasant  and 
abandoning  the  pleasant ;  why  to  us  it  must  be  a  struggle.     This  is  es- 
3ential,  not  secondary  or  accidental. 
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1. 6.,  it  it  not  that  then  is  a  oertain  line  of  oztonial  action  right  and 

necessarj,  and  it  is  a  straggle  to  us  to  do  it  (this  is  what  seems);  hat, 

a  Rtrnggle  is  necessary  for  u^,  and  that  line  of  ootion  expresses  it. 

Then  the  other  adaptations  and  resnlts  are  instances  of  that  exact 

adaptation  and  rightnoss  in  nature  which  is  so  beantiful ;  bat  besides, 

the  right  is  not  always  so  good  and  happiness-prodncing. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  we  feel  inversely  here  (as  of  coarse  wa 

mast) ;  as  if  the  external  were  the  right,  and  it  were  enforced  npon  na 

by  or  tor  external  reasons. 

The  riyhtf  thns,  is  the  expression  of  Being  (by  the  relation  of  tha 
self  as  the  minas) ;  and  the  ethical  propositions  are  directly  convertibla 
into  the  strictest  ontological  terms ;  which  surely  must  be,  for  it  to  ba 
a  demonstrable  science.  And  again,  it  is  an  instance  of  giving  np  in 
ordw  to  have  perfectly :  the  fixity  and  firmness  and  unalterable  char* 
acter  of  the  right  is  given  up,  in  the  thought.  But  see  how  it  thus 
comes  back ;  more  fixed,  more  necessary,  more  rooted,  and  absolutely 
nnalterable. 

Kay,  we  receive  back  even  an  external  standard,  more  absolute,  mora 
demonstrable.     The  two  propositions,  indeed,  become  one ;  the  absoluto 
external  standard  founded  in  and  expressing  the  deepest  necessity,  tha 
very  nature  of  Being.     This  standard  is  one  wiih  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
ternal standard  in  respect  to  particular  deeds.    The  standards  demands, 
not  this  or  that  deed,  but  the  her9ism  which  is  the  life  of  man.    It  is 
not  a  standard  dependent  on  our  special  being — not  on  maUf  as  man- 
but  on  Being  (absolutely  and  universally).     Man  comes,  necessarily, 
within  it. 
Here  is  the  reconciliation : — it  is  not  that  there  is  some  '  right  action  * 
to  which  man  has  to  conform  himself,  but  there  is  some  right  state  or 
being  of  man ;  and  that  is  expressed  in  a  certain  external  right.   But 
this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  universal  law  (external  to,  and  quite 
apart  from,  man);  the  right  is  that  which  expresses  B^ing — to  a  self 
ia  heroism. 
So  the  special  actions,  also,  could  not  vary ;  man  could  not  be  so  made 
as  to  have  a  different  right.     The  nature  of  Being  demands  thcU, 

In  this  thought — that  the  nature  of  Being  demands  thai  '  right '-« 

there  is  reconciliation  at  once  for  the  views  of  right  depending  on 

God*8  will,  and  being  obeyed  by  God.     We  see  how  both  these  views 

must  have  been ;  and  this  comes  from  the  perception  of  Being  as  tha 

*  positive  opposite  to  the  self.' 

So  one  sees  again,  the  error  has  not  been  in  affirming  an  external  stand* 

ard,  but  in  not  seeing  it  rightly.     And  the  true  exteraal  standard  em* 

braces  this  perception  that  the  standard  is  subjective,  based  on  the  nature 

of  man. 

There  is  a  very  legitimate  objection,  which  needs  a  more  perfect 
tncludiog.    Thus,  viz. — '  if  the  heroism  is  the  good,  and  the  external 
action  indifferent,  then  should  we.  not  disobey  the  moral  laws  whenever 
it  is  '  heroic '  to  do  so  ? '    Observe :  the  law  has  reference  to  man,  not 
to  the  individusL 
The  utilitarians  have  maintained,  and  very  justly,  essentially  tha 
same  distinction.     The  right  on  the  <  greatest  happiness '  principle  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  by  immediate  or  apparent  results,  but  is  expressed 
.  b '  lawi.' 
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The  law  of  right  is  that  which  makes  man  heroic,  and  inTolyes  his  hetng 

BO.     The  relation  to  the  individual  here  is  most  interesting  to  trace ; 

and  indeed,  may  not  oar  thought  of  the  '  law  of  right '  receive  a  now 

light  altogether  from  this  view  ? 

From  an  *  adaptation '  point  of  view  may  we  not  see  that  it  is  well 
the  rigkt  is,  often,  easy  to  the  individual ;  that  thus  adoance  is  made 
possible  to  their  weakness. 

NoTK. — May,  1873.  This  thought  of  right  is  truly  one  with  the  law 
of  service ;  but,  in  it,  the  regard  is  still  on  self,  how  it  may  be  denied ; 
making  the  right  in  rigid  deeds,  instead  of  the  flexible,  living  right 
of  a  perfect  regard,  which  leaves  no  room  for  any  thought  of  self.— 
What  'self  is  there  to  deny  or  put  away  but  not-regard  to  others  f 
Uy  thought  being  held  to  rigid  deeds,  I  was  obliged  to  make  up  a 
reason  T 

Is  not  this  a  law  in  history  : — that  there  are  successive  periods,  of 
heroic  advance  of  the  good  (the  possibly  heroic)  among  men,  or  any 
giv^n  nation ;  then  a  rise  of  the  general  mass  up  to  such  a  point  as 
makes  such  external  actions  easy — no  more  heroic ;  and  so  a  dead  level, 
with  no  heroism,  because  the  admiration  and^  contentment  of  the  good 
(or  possibly  heroic)  for  their  (heroio)  fathers  keeps  them  at  their  level ; 
and  then,  after  this,  another  advance  of  the  good  ? 
For  this  distinction — of  the  *  good,'  out  of  whom  heroism  may  come, 
and  those  from  whom  it  would  not  come— must  be  ever  recognized. 
And  so  successive  periods  of  such  advance  and  stationariness. 

Will  this  law— of  heroic  advance,  of  general  effect,  and  of  pause — bo 
found  an  universal  law  thro'  history  1  the  form  of  each  new  heroic  ad* 
Tance  being  determined  by  the  state  of  society  at  the  time,  and  its 
most  pressing  evils,  perhaps,  and  the  intensity  and  kind  of  the  heroio 
(or  positively  human)  emotions,  called  into  play. 

Is  this  one  law,  which  we  may  be  sure  has  been  universal,  may  look 
for  the  evidence  of  everywhere ;  but,  of  course,  this  law  has  not  been 
alone  ?  It  cannot  account  for  all ;  nor  for  all  of  even  any  single  period : 
it  must  be  recognized  as  one  among  many  laws,  perhaps  counteracting 
ones. 

The  law  of  analysis  is  to  he  applied  here ;  and  facts,  laws,  causes,  re- 
cognized, which  do  not  at  all  account  for  the  total  phenomenon,  hut 
only  for  part  of  it ;  and  probably  have  been  neutralized  often  by  op« 
positely  acting  ones. 
And  how  probably,  recognizing  this  law,  it  will  leave  a  *  residuum,'  in 
which  other  laws  may  be  more  easily  discerned.    The  elimination  of  the 

Crt  of  this  one  leaves  the  rest  so  much  the  simpler  and  moro  easily  to 
understood. 

May  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  period  of  pause  (as  now)  is  not  a 
simple  ceasing  of  advance,  but  an  equilibrium  ;  a  result  of  opposing 
forces  6r  laws  ?  One  sees  it  now,  surely :  there  is  the  willingness,  evea 
the  longing,  for  heroic  life,  but  other  feelings  of  *  right '  prevent  it. 
For  one  thing :  are  not  those  who  are  '  not  good,'  who  do  not  make  the 
heroic  advance --are  not  they,  in  reality,  even  specially  adapted  for  the 
troly  heroio  life  t 

It  not  this  period  of  pause  a  period  of  growthf  of  fulfilling  the  eon« 
ditioos  of  a  new  advanoe  f-^as  now,  e.  g.,  men  aro  embodying  the  re* 
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fiilltB  df  science,  of  domedtio  affection,  of  admiring  and  eiljoying  tlid 
world  [that  the  next  advance  may  not  have  the  self-asceticism  in  it  ?] 
Is  it  not  like  the  epochs,  with  preludes  and  following  periods,  which  Dr« 
Whewell  notes  in  science  ?  And,  more  deeply,  is  there  not  an  exhi- 
bition in  this  of  universal  life  ? — are  they  not  paralleled  in  the  organic 
H^orld?  Ate  not  its  laws  of  development  similar?  nay,  may  we  not 
see  each  in  the  other  ? 

Is  this  intermittent  ethical  development  one  with  the  vital  law  of  in-^ 
termittence  ?  and  especially  with  the  alternations  of  (embi'yonic)  de« 
velopment  and  grmoth  ? 

JBtere  is  a  problem :  to  find  what  elements  have  checked  the  advance 
at  other  times — when  at  any  previous  period  society  has  riseui  and 
there  has  ensued  a  pause-«-u)Aat  it  is,  what  positive  and  good  elements^ 
ha'^e  kept  the  heroic  (or  human)  elements  in  abeyance  ?     For  it  may 
well  be  accepted  as  a  principle  that  these  human  elements  are  always 
6perative,  and  visibly,  practically  so,  whenever  not  coerced  and  kept 
down.     So  this  present  moral  stagnation,  so  fat  from  being  peculiar  and 
unexampled,  becomed  apparent  as  a  type  and  instancb-— one  of  a  aeries* 
And  is  it  not  then  a  rule,  or  practical  guide,  that  we  may  search  for 
cortesponding  ot  parallel  epochs  or  periods  (or  successions  of  such  pe^ 
riods)  throughout  all  history,  expressing  essentially  the  same  moral  ohar<* 
acteristics  ? 
Is  it  not  as  the  successive  stages  of  animal  development  ?— under  dif- 
ferent forms  there  are  ever  repeated  essentially  the  same  things: 
growth,  and  development. 
Kay,  may  these  organic  steps  be  found  in  the  conscious  life  of  man  ?  Is 
not  the  heroic  advance,  the  development,  the  gradual  rise  of  society,  the 
growth  ? — then  what  is  the  union  of  the  two  lines  ?    Is  there  a  third 
kind  of  step,  or  condition,  which  we  have  not  recognised  ? 

Thinking  of  the  two  processes  as  parallel,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  *  heroic  advance'  (the  development),  and  the  general  bringing 
up  of  society,  ate  done  by  different  classes  of  persons :  the  latter  stage 
is  given  to  quite  other  people  than  those  who  do  the  former.  Then  in 
what  are  both  united  ?  The  parallel  here — ^if  it  be  a  true  one — ^is  not 
perfectly  grasped ;  but  when  it  is,  will  not  each  explain  the  other  ?  and 
especially,  may  not  the  evident  cawes  at  work  in  tiie  moral  case  guide 
Ub  to  the  causal  law  in  the  physical  ? 

Farther,  if  there  be  a  parallel  here  (or  even  if  not,  doubtless),  there 
is  also  a  parallel  between  these  steps  of  progress  in  ethics,  and  those  in 
knowledge,  politics,  &c.  E.  g.,  the  heroic  advance  answers  to  the  or-> 
ganizing,  ordering  tendency,  in  Science ;  the  gradual  raising  of  society 
to  the  observational  tendency. 

Is  the  period  of  pause  truly  the  union  of  the  two,  and  so  seems  like 
a  negative ;  even  as  <  interference '  does  ?  It  is  a  negative,  or  blank,  in 
the  line  along  which  the  eye  was  running ;  there  is  a  ceasing  there,  but 
a  new  is  arising. 

It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  '  original  sin ' — the  evil  of  man's  ^  being '— « 
that  causes*  him  to  be  '  naturally  *  under  law,  and  in  this  evil  state.^ 
Thus  one  may  see  Adam  and  his  probation :  is  it  not  as  if  he  was  not " 
'naturally'  under  law,  and  therefore  there  was  a  single  and  pecuHar 
command-  given  him  ?    May  we  see  it  thus  :  as  berug  under  law  in^' 

108,  Ethics.    See  p.  1. 
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diceitbBctefeci  (nedesdarily,  in  the  mere  fact  of  it),  so  tliat  oottimaiid 
^ven  to  iiim — superadded,  as  it  were,  to  his  natural,  primary,  condi-' 
tion  (perfeot,  or  one  of  *  not-law '  bo  fiar  as  it  went) — ^had  reference  to  a 
higher  state,  in  relation  to  which  he  was  defective  1 — that  it  was  the 
introducing  a  '  negation '  hy  bringing  him  into  a  larger  '  sphere,'  or  re- 
lationship. And  BO  was  it  not  appointed  and  meant  as  a  means  of  the 
higher  existence  ?  [was  it  not  rather  a  making  manifest — conscious—- of 
the  defect  in  Adam  ?]  The  disobedience  was  necessary,  and  was  to  be ; 
and  thus  was  it  that  the  woman  was  the  instrument  of  it  ?  Is  not  lauf 
always  given  for  transgression,  in  ordor  to  be  disobeyed  ?— a  means  of 
elevation,  and  especially  thro'  making  defect  conscious  ?  Is  it  not,  in- 
deed, almost  the  '  becoming  conscious '  of  defect  ?  A  sense  of  duty— of 
a  something  not  in  us,  which  should  be  '  necessary,'  but  is  not — ^brings 
out  the  '  self  in  the  effort  to  attain  it ;  and  failure  brings  us  to  see  that 
must  be  made  different. 

Thus  do  we  not  see  how  Adam  had  '  life,'  and  yet  had  a  law  ?•*— he 
not '  consoii^us  of  defect,'  and  therefore  a  law  given  him  to  make  him 
80  ?  We  now,  thro'  the  '  death,'  are  conacious  of  defect,  and 
naturally  feel  law.  So  Adam  passed  from  a  defect  unconscious 
Ta  lower  life')  to  conscioas  defect  (death) :  we^  from  conscious  defect 
(death)  to  higher  life-^freedom  from  defect.  So  the  process  is  the 
making  the  defect  of  man  conscious  to  himselfi  for  its  removal. 

Consciousness,  or  perception,  can  never  vouch  for  quality  or  mode ; 
i.  e.,  not  for  properties ;  it  is  the  evident  law  that  these  are  determined 
by  the  subjective.  So  these  expressions  about  the  '  material '  universe, 
&c.,  are  unwarranted ;  they  carry  their  own  condemnation.  The  qua- 
litative phrase  has  no  basis. 

Instead  of  a  consciousness  of  our  own  (or  man's)  deadness,  we  have  a 
perception  of  such  in  that  which  is  around  us.  We  need  only  to  re- 
member, the  one  is  instead  of  the  other. 

Before  astronomy  was  known,  men  necessarily  believed  there  was  a 
heaven  such  as  they  had  impression  of  by  sight :  till  this  time  we  have 
necessarily  believed  there  is  a  material  world  (matter),  answering  to  the 
impression  we  have  by  touch.  And  clearly  this  arises  from  our  relation 
to  these  bodies ;  but  in  the  same  way  it  was  from  our  having  sight-— our 
relation  to  '  eyes  '-^that  men  were  obliged  to  believe  in  such  a  heavens. 
There  is  no  such  thing;  but  they,  having  eyes  (and  in  relation  with  the 
true  phenomenon)  were  necessitated  to  think  so :  we  understand  why, 
for  our  impressions  are  still  the  same.  So  is  it  not  by  our  having  mus- 
cles, &c.,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  '  matter '  ?  being  so  sensed,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  the  true  world,  we  must  have  believed  so. 
It  is  surely  to  our  senses  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  those  ne- 
cessary false  beliefs. 

'  TTsing  the  physiologioal  argument  respecting  perception :  how  utterly 
unlike  a  *  lamp '  is  to  the  change  in  our  brain  which  is  the  cause  of  our 
perception,  and  how,  in  truth,  our  visual  perception  is  not  of  fiuch  a 
Ij^mp  (fis  we  know),  but  of  something  very  unlike,  close  to  the  eye,  and 
that  bur  senses  are  mutually  trained ;  and  how,  therefore,  the  lamp,  asi 
W9  ooQcelyo  it„  is  bpt  .a  theory  ov  supposition  yf^  m^^e  ,as  the  sijpp\e&t 

303,  Metaphysics,    See  vol.  iii.,  p.  81. 
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iray  of  acooantiiig  for  the  aggregate  impressions  on  oar  senses :— eaeiog 
this,  is  it  not  abaord  for  this  particular  theory  to  be  set  np  as  if  it  were 
eertainly  true,  and  every  other  set  aside  ?  Let  ns  look  at  the  case.^- 
We  want  to  know  the  fact  which  is  indicated  by  onr  <  consciousnesses ': 
sorely  the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  not  likely  to  be  the  right  ? 
We  must  consider  our  ignorance ;  and  what  other  ways  there  are  or  ac- 
counting for  the  phenomena  of  the  case.  Are  there  none  better,  simpler, 
more  natural,  less  involving  contradictions  and  paradoxes ;  less  demand- 
ing an  unreasoning  admission  of  a  mystery  ? 

Should  not  metaphysics  be  treated  by  symbols  ?  the  -f  and  —  not  de- 
noting quantity,  but  oppositeness.  Observe,  in  the  analytical  geometry, 
the  plus  and  minus  mean  difference  of  direction;  the  'quantity'  ia 
dropped ;  of  course,  therefore,  it  may  indicate  any  other  quality. 

It  is  curious  to  think  of  that  *  unknown  substratum  matter '  as  answer- 
ing to  the  '  unknown  God,'  whom  the  Athenians  worshipped.  Paul  said 
they  did  really  so  worship  the  true  God ;  tho'  they  thought  and  meant 
quite  the  reverse :  may  we  not  say  that  men  in  this  ^  unknown  matter ' 
do  truly  assert  the  fact,  tho  not  thinking  so.  They  mean  to  assert 
whatever  the  facts  of  the  case  may  demand.  True,  they  have  a  vague 
conception  about  it,  that  it  answers  to  their  other  notions,  and  they  be- 
lieve in  a  variety  of  other  things  which  are  incompatible  with  its  true 
nature ;  but  then  so  did  the  Athenians : — they  had  a  vague  notion  of  the 

*  unknown  God ':  they  doubtless  supposed  Him  to  be  like  the  other 
deities  in  which  they  believed,  and  which  were  quite  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  true  God :  but  not  the  less  did  Paul  say,  *  whom  ye 
worship.'  And  may  we  not  argue  in  the  same  way  ? — since  we  are  thus, 
we  ouglit  not  to  think  this  unknown  fact  of  the  world  can  be  such  as  we 
have  deemed  it.  And  indeed,  when  one  reflects,  is  it  not  clear  that  our 
notion  about  man,  as  such  a  *  primary  agent,'  &c.,  apart  from  God,  aa 
truly  denies,  and  is  incompatible  with,  the  Being  and  nature  of  God,  as 
polytheism  itself  can  be.  The  essenti*<l  element  is  one  in  both  cases: 
Being,  and  true  acting— existence  and  life,  in  a  word — apart  from  the 
Divine. 

What  pnts  men  wrong  abont  these  'fundamental  laws  of  belief  is 
the  wish  to  know  what  they  are  ft  priori,  vrhich  can  never  be  done :  all 
those  attempts  not  only  fail,  but  become  obstructions  to  knowledge  first, 
and  then  memorials  of  folly.  And  what  makes  them  insist  on  doing 
this,  is  their  unwillingness  to  believe  they  can  be  so  <  deceived ' ;  and 
this  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  man's  life : — thinking  as  they 
do  of  selfi  of  course  to  hold  man  to  be  so  under  illusion  would  be  blas- 
phemy.    All  metaphysics  turns  in  tho  end  on  this  subjective  question : 

*  what  is  this  state  of  man — life  or  death  ?  his  true  state  of  being,  or  a 
state  from  which  he  needs  delivering  ?  ' 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  man,  or  the  world,  not  being  as  God  made 
it.    It  ia  an  idea  we  continually  use.    Morals  is  baaed  upon  it.' 

I  -admit  there  is  no  <  man '  that  is  the  aggregate  of  all  these  'men.* 
But  there  is  one  from  whom  these  are ;  by  the  being  of  which  alone 
they  are  possible  (and  that  by  negation  ?) :  but  he  is  not  physical ;  there 
is  not  any  physical  essence.     But  not  therefore  is  it  mental,  meiely— -a 
conception.    It  is  that  foom  which  the  physical  is. 
If  we  ean  get  *  time  out  of  tpaoe^  thro'  the  idea  of  surfkce  er  'euper* 
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ficiei,'  maj  we  not  try  if  we  can  illustrate  apace  from  time— a  mode  of 
being  to  our  consciousness,  which  yet  is  not  a  possible  mode  of  true 
Being  (i.  e.  of  the  actual)  ?     Will  not  two  unknowns  (in  an  equa« 
tion  with  some  known)  often  mutnully  reveal  each  other  ? 

The  eternal  is  felt  not  to  be  in  time ;  not  only  not  ch:inging,  bat  not 
liable  to  change.     It  must  be — its  nature  is  to  be — it  means  '  being.' 
Surface  is  not  part  of  space :  it  has  a  sort  of  relation  to  our  knowledge 
of  space,  but  is  of  a  different  kind.     Our  tendency  to  conceive  it  as 
part  of  space  must  be  corrected.     Time  is  not  part  of  eternity :  must 
we  not  correct'  the  disposition  to  regard  it  as  such ;  remembering  how 
it  is  related  only  to  faculties  which  have  to  do  with  that  which  is  not, 
but  is  only  made  to  '  appear.'    Time  does  not  *  exist '  as  eternity  does; 
it  is  only  to  consciousness.     That  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  surfaoa  .^ 
denotes  a  reality  which  is  solid;  that  which  is  to  consciousness  intime^ 
denotes  tbe  '  actual,'  which  is  eternal.     As  the  real  can  onli/  be  solidi 
altho'  we  have  a  faculty  which  presents  '  surfaqe '  to  us ;  so  the  actual 
can  only  be  eternal,  altho'  our  consciousness  presents  the  temporal  to  us^ 

Very  poor  is  the  argument  that  there  must  be  '  intelligence '  in  God 
because  there  is  such  a  quality  in  us.     What  is  proved  is  that  ,that> 
which  He  is  must  bo  above  intelligence,  not  the  sanie.     Again :  We  see 
nothing  like  creation  of  things  proceeding  from  '  intelligence  '-r-from 
mind ;  all  the  evidence  we  have  proves  that  the  creator  cannot  be  auehf 
whatever  He  may  be.     It  is  true  that  from  '  design '  in  us,  we  perceive 
vosults  like  those  we  perceive  in  Nature ;  but  the  inference  that,  there* 
fpre^  there  was  design  there,  is  inadmissible.     For  see :  from  Qur  phy- 
sical exertion  we  perceive  results  identical  with  those  we  perceive  in 
Nature ;  bat  do  wo  therefore  infer  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  God  ? 
But  even  that  would  be  a  better  argument. 

The  '  design  argument,'  if  it  were  worth  anything,  must  prove  phy- 
sical force  in  God.    Is  it  not  curious  how  we  have  laid  aside  the  latter 
--rthe  idea  of  God  as  material ;  but  retain  the  former,  God  as  mental  ? 
We  have  given  up  one  negation  in  respect  to  God,  but  keep  another. 
Is  it  not,  in  part,  that  wo  have  learnt  to  disassociate  fnan  from  the  phy* 
aical  ?— when  we  have  learnt  to  disassociate  man  from  the  mental  too, 
then  we  shall  understand  about  God.    Bo  we  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to 
Ood  the  highest  mode  of  existence  we  conceive  for  man  ?  and  so  we  do, 
necessarily  and  in  spite  of  ourselves,  unify  man  and  God.     And  it  is 
dear  this  is  what  we  want :  this  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  phe^ 
Qomenal.   Phenomena  are  not  the  ma/i-realities !  but  they  are  the  mind- 
or  intellect-realities.     What  then  ? — why  of  courae  the  intellect  is  not 
the  man.    Thus  this  question  of  <  design '  has  very  interesting  bear- 
ings :  it  shows  where  we  are,  and  in  what  direction  the  solution  is  to 
come.  .  , 

There  is  profoundness  in  that  tbonght  of  '  creation  out  of  nothing ':  it 
is  wi*ong,  with  an  exquisite  rightneas.  r  We  must  denjr  the  ^  nothing,* 
from  which  the  creation  is  supposed,  and  hold  the  infiniteness  of  Being : 
bot  we  can  see  the  Oxoellenoe  of  t)ie  idea-— the  reZofionis  right.  If  th0 
'  nothing  *  cannot  60,  then  of  ooone  that  which  is  created  out  of  iteanr . 
not  be*  The  naoeasity  whieh  has  driven  men  to  this  expression  is  bbau- 
tifid :  from  thft  truXk,  and  n^an's  intellectoal  relation,  how  elearly  it  ia 
naoailitated.    l£at«rial  thinga  ^ava,'  in  the  same  sense  ae  ^  niqthing'  oan. 
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id ;  and  b  not  this  sense  dearly  relatire,  or  pbenomeiHd  ?  <  Nothing  ^ 
can  hbto  us;  it  can  be  perceived  as  being.  Here,  then,  is  evidently  the 
nature  of  the  things  so  created.  Here  is  the  problem : — ^that  they 
shonld  <  be  to  TLB '  (this  is  what  is  wanted) ;  and  here  is  the  simple  so- 
lution :  the  '  are  to  us/  without '  being/ 

tn  reference  to  space,  the  question  is ;  *  how  should  it  be  to  usf*  (be 
the  phenomenon).  Kow  is  it  not  necessary  it  should  be  so  ?  without  it, 
how  could  *  things'— i.  e.  inert  existence— be  at  all  ?  how  eould  th^f 
that  is,  be  ambstanHal  ?    Surely  everything  must  be  somewhere. 

The  practical  result  of  the  principle  that  thought  must  be  aeeoxding 
to  its  own  laws,  and  not  according  to  sensation,  is  that  sensation  must 
be  aoeeimted  for :  L  e.,  the  subjective  dement  in  it  rightly  seen  and  al* 
lowed  fcr.  [So  that  tendency  of  pUloscphy,  which  has  led  to  its  de- 
putve  from  <  consciousness,'  is  right].  May  not  one  find  in  this  view 
iaother  principle  of  *  common-sense ' — ^vix.,  that  thought  must  be  ao- 
eor^g  to  tiie  laws  of  thought ;  or  that  the  thought-omuciousness  must 
not  be  set  aside  ? 
— e.  g.,  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  the  infinite ;  that  its  being  so 
U>  sensation  does  not  matter;  that  thought  ought  no  more  to  be  ao- 
Cording  to  sensation  than  sensation  according  to  thought. 
In  short,  the  keeping  sensation  and  thought  £stinct  seems  to  be  all* 
iot  the  endeavour  to  subdue  thought  to  sensation  (Beed  and  Hamilton) 
ttoe  is  no  meanr;  but  in  the  subjective  nature  of  sensation  there  is 
peffect  means  for  interpreting  sensation  by  thought ;  and  this  is  the  true 
relation  of  the  two ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  thought  must  first  be  free, 
and  developed  on  its  own  laws. 

Our  sensation  is  aU  right ;  and  consider  hov,  by  its  nature,  it  diould 
be  and  must  be  perception  of  external  existenoe. 
---The  perception  of  an  external  material  world,  however,  being  sim- 
ply  an  instance  of  an  unnecessary  hypothesis ;  it  not  being  seen  that 
tfake  (known)  spiritual,  and  ssan'a  condition,  suiiLdently  accounted  for 
ottr  conodouiness. 
Our  sensations  ate  petfeelly  natural ;  being  made  up  of  ob)eetive  and  suIk 
jecttve  elements,  as  we  know :  then,  of  course,  the  negative  are  the  sub- 
jective. Of  course  we  must  fed  the  subjective  and  objeotivi  together  s  it 
is  the  nature  of  sensuous  perception,  and  ought  to  be  (to  sM^vi  data  t» 
thottfi^,  *^.) ;  but  when  we  think,  we  separaio  them.    That  is  the  na« 
tore  of  thought    So  of  course  we  think  of  anactud^-a  spiritud  world. 
Sensation  and  reason  are  each  authoritative  in  thdr  own  s^ere* 
Tims !  to  sensation  there  is  otiier  existence  than  the  infinite  fieingf 
but  to  Aonght  there  cannot  be.    Then,  of  ooUrse,  in  thinking,  we  should 
think  in  this  way;  it  is  the  nature  of  thou^.   There  is  no  Being  but 
the  infinite,  to  thought ;  to  sensation,  there  is.    The  two  obey  different 
kws,  and  ought  to  do  so ;  this  can  weU  be  shown.    There  is  no  embar- 
rassment;' the  difiloulty  has  been  wholly  artificial.    Then  there  deubt^ 
leiB  arises  the  other  question:  ^  why  does  that  which  is  to  sensation 
diflbrfrom  that  which  is  to  thought?' but  thia  may  be  most  deariyan^ 
swered  (the  necesdty  and  advantages  ore  aUke  so  manifttst). 
-  That  which  is  to  thought  and  to  sensation  Ought  not  to  do  thesame* 
Vhat  is  thought  for  but  to  exdude  the  subjective,  by  which  that  whiok 
ilkts  Miiatsan  ii  such  ia  it  is  ?    Now  this  is  first  done  iiAcoii«sie«ii|f 
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(•m)t  kaowiifg;  the  fiatord  of  the  Mse),  and  ao  xmper&otly;  aUl  iit  ap- 
parent oppoBition  to  conBciousness.  Therefore  it  is  suppressed,  and  sa&s* 
ational  conseionaness  aaseited  against  it :  thea  nstored.  Tke  difference 
between  sensational  and  rational  conscions^iees  is  prored  by  Hxe  hiatorp 
of  philosopby :  the  fact  of  men  departing  from  the  sensational  provev 
it.  So  that  fact  has  not  to  be  established ;  only  how  to  treat  it— ^  see 
what  it  means. 

To  feel  in  one  way,  and  think  in  another :— can  anjrthing  be  less  ab* 
struse  or  unusual  ?    That  is  merely  seeing  that  the  laws  of  th9a|;ht  mlo' 
in  their  o^wn  sph^e ;  that  we  Cannot  (and  must  not)  think  agarast  tfhe 
nature  of  thought :  and  is  not  this  a  great  point— tfaiat  thooght  must  go 
aecordiBg  ta  the  law  of  least  resistance. 
This  is  merely  saying  that  thought  must  be  natmal-^muBt  be  as  Na- 
ture is.     Does  it  not  show  the  negation  in  us  that  thought  should  haT6 
been  not  bo? 
So^  in  truth,  to  establish  that  the  law  of  thought  is  that  of  least  resist-r 
ance  would  tnvolye  all. 

One  might  express  it  thus : — what  muat  regulate  thought  is  thoufflU, 
not  sensation.    We  haye  imported  a  foreign  element,  perverting  the 
rightful  order  of  thought ;  making  it  go,  not  in  the  direction  of  least 
opposite  thought,  but  according  to  fsdings  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.    We  must  include  our  'feelings*  in  our  thoughts^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought. 
Bat  has  there  not  been  reason  for  the  opposite  course  ? — viz.  that  while 
knowledge  is  imperfect  (in  certain  respects)  the  carrying  out  the  laws 
of  thought  would  have  resulted  in  Conclusions  opposed  to  thought  ?  So 
that^  in  fact^  the  direction  of  least  resistance  to  thooght  varies  with  our 
knowledge.     B.  g.,  there  can  only  be  the  infinite ;  but  we  feel  things  ta 
be  whi(A  are  not  that?    What  we  feel  to  be,  cannot  be— ^s  not.    How- 
is  this  ?    It  may  be  in  two  ways :  (1)  either  that  we  are  feeling  thati 
to'  be  which  simply  is  not  existing ;  or  (2)  perhaps  that  which  we  thus' 
feel  is  really  existing,  in  its  way,  but  is  itself  a  negation  [as  'cold.] 
Thene  are  two  ehoioes  before  us :  either  that  we  are  feelinj?  a  thing  to 
be  which  is  merely  by  our  own  condition ;  or,  that  we  are  fedting  a  thing 
as  it  is,  but  the  nature  of  which  excludes  existence.    Thus,  viz.,  as  a 
man  italty  perbeive  darkness,  either  because  he  ia  hUnd,  or  because  he 
pexeeivea  lightly^  but  w  in  tiie  dark.    In  either  case  th«re  ie  not  an  ex^^ 
istenco  of  darkness,  but  the  relation  of  the  ideas  is  di£brent.    Now 
there  cannot  be  an  exUUnee  of  *  matter':  but  do  we  pero^ve  it  merely 
by  defect  in  maa^  or  because  there  truly  is  a  nemUdon  ?    The  differenc<r 
between  the  two  views  is  evident  in  this  :-^in  me  one  case,  if  mm  bei 
taken  aiwaj^tiie  material  universe  also  ceases;  in  the  other  cas^,  it  still 
remains*  ^  '  t 

Does  Hamilton  put  the  question  of  peroeption  rigfafly;  in  that  foHn. 
of  mediate  and  immediate  ?-— is  it  not  rather  whether  our  perception  ia* 
not  an  union  of  objective  and  subjective :  i.  e.,  whether  simple  of  (Mtt-^ 
pound  ?  If  it  were  th^  f(Mrmer,  why  shonld  we  want  * t^mm*  (ratidnal 
oonseummess ')  at  ail,  if  we  peroeived  things  aa  they  <irs  ?  It  the  lAI-' 
ter,  then,  we  see  the  necessity  at  once  of  reason-— to  aoalyaa-  thia  cettf-^ 
jtonnd,  and  distisgoish  the  olneotive  and  sdbjeotive.  -'  \^'  ^ 

.  And  then  if  we  r^cogniae  the  snbjeotive  as  a  minuSf  ^e  setf  tlfltt  Ma- 
•  aom  ia  to  ethninate  the  aabjeetivo^N-L  e.  the  mtirai>-«4n''<8lliei^o»da,;it 
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is  to  aid ;  to  make  peroeptioii  the  baaii  of  a  knowledge  that  eontaint 
more* 
Jfajf  is  not  OTsn  the  source  also  of  reason  indicated  here :  yiz.,  in  the 
difference  which  there  is,  and  which  therefore  must  he  perceived,  ho- 
tween  the  ohjective  and  snhjective  ?  Must  not  this  difference  make  it- 
self felt  in  the  different  way  these  elements  must  affect  U3  ?  and  so 
*  reason '  (as  a  faculty)  might  he  defined  as  the  unconscious  reiiognition 
or  feeling  of  the  difference  hetween  the  ohjective  and  subjective  ele- 
ments in  our  sensational  consciousness  ? 

-  Is  not '  perception '  a  had  word  ?  does  it  not  beg  the  question  ?    It 
is  well  to  recognize  the  autneas  in  our  sensational  consciousness ;  and 
this  is  easily  seen  necessary.    It  is  evident  we  do  not  fill  the  whole 
of  space ;  we  are  not  the  whole,  and  ought  not  to  feel  so. 
And  reason  works  ^^*om  this  unconscious  feeling,  to  a  conscious  recogni- 
tion of  this  difference.    Is  not  this,  indeed,  in  its  largest  sense,  M  its 
work  ?  for  this  is^  in  part,  the  recognition  of  objective  truth ;  the  per- 
fecting of  knowledge  by  casting  out  the  *  defect '  ?  * 

So  is  reason  itself,  as  it  were,  brought  into  a  form  of  perception  (sens- 
ation, i.  e.y  of  certain  things)  ?  i.  e..  including,  under  perception,  a  per- 
ception of  the  qualities  of  things.  And  this  suggests  another  thought 
also,  respecting  the  relation  of  reason  :  viz.,  if  it  is  the  nature  of  per- 
ception to  he  a  compound  of  objective  and  subjective,  so  surely  it  would 
he  in  this  rational  perception  also : — would  not  it  also  want  an  analysis  ? 
And  is  it  not  so  ?  is  not  that  which  is  to  the  rational  consciousness  (tho' 
free  firom  the  errors  of  sensational  consciousness)  still  not  that  which 
te  ?  Is  the  part  of  the  moral  sense  here :  to  analyze  the  rational  con- 
scioQsness  into  objective  and  subjective  elements;  as  the  rational  does 
the  sensational  ?  But  then,  does  it  also  need  correcting  ? — how  is  this 
an  end?  If  ay  we  say,  this  takes  us  out  of  man  ?— out  of  self,  into  the 
Divine  P 

.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  only  the  infinite  can  know  the  infi. 
nite;  the  eternal,  the  eternal  T    Then  if  we  say  that  we  can  know 
these,  do  we  not  assert  in  na  that  which  is  infinite  and  eternal ;  i.  o.. 
Divine  ?-«that  it  is  the  Divine  in  ns  which  knows  the  infinite  and 
eternal  ? 
Thus  observe,  how  we  start  in  perception  with  a  compound  :  that  is,  as 
it  were,  the  primary  fact.    Then  <  reason '  is  an  emalt/sis  [and  first  un- 
eonsdonsly  forced  upon  as:  we  feel  the  difference].    Now  it  is  very 
suggestive  that  a  compound  is  first  in  our  perception.    One  associates  it 
with  the  idea  of  compounds  being  first  in  chemistry,  and  that  analysis 
is  by  force :  the  simple  elements  are  the  compound  plua  force. 

Is  not  the  idea  of  a  representative  perception  ah  obscured  ^orm  of  the 
rationtd  doctrine  of  perception  [viz.  that  recognizes  subjective  and  ob- 
jective together]  ?  hut  is  it  not  still  vitiated  by  the  sensational  element ; 
and  therefore,  because  defective,  suppressed  for  the  *  immediate  ' 
doctrine? 

fiurel^  everj  one  would  grant  that  we  should  thinks  not  according  to 

onr  feelings,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  thought : .  yet  does  this,  simple 

as  it  is,  entirely  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  material  world: — that 

idea  of  ^perception '  is  simply  refusing  the  application  of  this  principle  ? 

The  qnestloii  might  perhaps  be  raised,  *  can  the  laws  of  thonj^t  he 

petfeotiy  essried  oatt'    Surely  it  must  be  that  they  can.    Is  any- 
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thing  needed  bul  for  ns  to  abstain  from  setting  up /Mi'ii|^«.  against 
them  ?  and  when  they  seem  to  contradict,  consider  what  that  proref 
respecting  ourselves  ;  being  willing  to  believe,  respecting  oontelre^ 

whatever  the  evidence  shows  ? 
Thus,  according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  there  cannot  be  any  existence 
besides  the  infinite  [Being]  ;  but  we  feel  other  existence.  Now  seniiatioa 
has  authority  in  its  sphere ;  but  should  this  feeling  extend  into  another 
sphere,  and  make  us  denv  the  laws  of  thought  ? — is  it  not  absurd  ? 
Whj/  do  we  feel  other  existence  besides  the  infinite  ?  The  better  foroi 
of  the  question  surely  is  '  why  do  we  not  feel  the  infinite  Being  ?'  Do^ 
not  this  convey  the  answer  ? 

Assuming  the  veracity  of  the  (testimony  of)  sensational  consciousness 
is  very  different  from  assuming  the  veracity  of  the  rational  conscious, 
ness.  In  this,  we  assume  nothing  but  what  must  be  granted ;  nothing 
but  moat  reasonable  and  evident  things — indeed,  relations  only — and  yet 
what  positive  results^  follow ;  and  this  from  there  being  the  phenomena 
of  the  sensational  consciousness  for  it  to  work  upon.  How  excellent  is 
the  adaptation  of  the  two  together ;  each  authoritative  in  its  sphere  :— 
the  sensational  as  to  our  feelings  [e.  g.,  of  the  existence  of  inert,  finite 
things]  ;  the  rational,  as  to  'relations.'  By  these  two  together  what  a 
scope  is  covered,  what  results  attainable ;  what  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
and  thereby  of  the  objective  existence  !  For  is  it  not  evident  that  a 
primary  result  of  the  operation  of  the  consciousness  of  relations,  upon 
the  data  of  the  consciousness  of  feelings,  must  be  to  show  us  the 
subjective  qualities  ;  to  analyze  the  compound  impression,  or  perception. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said,  we  perceive  truly  ;  but  then  the  object  per- 
ceived is  an  union  of  subjective  and  objective.  There  is  exj'orimental 
evidence  of  this  which  should  be  decisive. — Thus  a  beauty,  si'mplicity, 
and  adaptation  appear  in  the  nature  of  the  rational  con^ciau&uessi  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  consciousness  of  relations  :^what  a  simple  means,  yet 
how  sufficient.  Given  a  sensational  consciousness^  and  a  perception  of 
relations,  and  knowledge  follows. 

How  simple  it  is  that  what  we  want  to  know  is  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  that  make  our  experience  to  be  as  it  is.  How  futile 
is  that  baseless  work  at  present :  one  repudiating  philosophy,  the  other 
science.  It  is  evident,  that  to  say  we  must  assume  the  authority  of 
consciousness,  or  the  philosophy  is  nothing,  is  no  standing  ground :  and 
if  it  be  said  '  then  we  will  do  without  philosophy ;  perhaps  we  shall  be 
better  without  it;  at  any  rate,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  a  fact  as 
true /or  an  object*: — this,  surely,  is  folly  itself ;  and  none  the  less  be«^ 
cause  it  is  expressed  in  an  attractive  way.  ^ 

Overlooking  the  question  of  tokif  men  denied  consciousness  is  the  neg- 
lect of  the  most  important  of  facts — that  we  are  feeling  wrongly ;  in 
this  is  tho  source  of  all  that  conflict  of  thought.  That  our  sensational 
consciousness  is  not  true  is  a  great  thing  to  know,  and  it  should  be  veify 
welcome:  not  only  ought  it  to  be  so,  but  we  are  prepared  to  profit  by 
the  fact ;  for  we  have  reason  by  which  to  interpret  it,  and  conscience 
still  above.  Eeed  says :  ^  all  who  reflect  have  gone  agalost  the  Fulgar 
opioion  that  the  realities  are  perceived.'  Does  it  not  show  that  it  is  rea* 
son  against  sensation  ?  Yet  the  reason  has  to  conform  again  to  the  sens« 
ation ;  and  this  because  the  sensation  is  not  false,  only  imperfect:  only 
nntrne  in  respect  to  qualities,  or  node*  Is  snob  as  this  avor  tha^imper-^ 
feetioo  of  the  instinctive? 


•  '"-^yft^r  9^,  ii'  jD6t  the  i<eal  point  in  pereepti^a  tlie  relation  ci  onr  hoUes 
%o  out  '^selves '?  It  ie  the  fact  that  material^  external  things,  aet  npon 
Aem ;  not  only  affeoting  them  wiUi  sensations,  but  moving,  nourishing, 
or  destroying  them;  and,  in  them,  affecting  iis.  The  operation  of  ex- 
f  emal  things  on  the  body  is  only  part  of  the  course  of  ISTatare,  like  their 
bperation  on  each  other;  their  relation  to  *  me '  is  in  the  relation  of  hocUf 
tome. 

Mudi  stress  is  laid  on  the  &et  that  we  are  ^obliged  to  mistake  the 
conditions  of  our  own  mind  for  external  objects  ^  but  this  is  merely 
saying  that  men  naturally  misinterpret  their  sensational  consciousness, 
and  thiuk  it  a^rms  an  absolute,  instead  of  a  relative,  ezistepce.  Btit 
this,  surely,  is  simple  enough :  we  know  by  experience^  in  all  cases,  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  mistake,  and  do  not  think  according  to 
Kature.  The  old  error  was  iix  their  believing  that  they  did :  science  and 
philosophy  consist  in  knowing  that  they  do  not. 

How  this  proves,  however,  that  man  is  not  according  to  Nature.   Was 

not  here  the  true  difficulty  of  believing  it — of  finding  ourselves  to  be 

wrong? 
This  *  veracity  of  consciousness'  makes  the  foupdation  df  philosophy 
a  mere  postulate ;  and  of  a  thing  which  is  not  rightly  to  be  made  a  pos- 
tulate ;  a  matter  of  fact  wiiicH  may  be  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  we  nave 
have  not  weighed  the  evidence  as  to  which. 

Practically,  on  one  side  is  a  strong  natural  conviction  of  ours ;  on  the 

other  is  the  whole  weight  of  reason,  not  to  say  demonstration.  Which 
-  is  most  likely  to  be  true  ?  which  ought  we  reasonably  to  assume  ? 
^  postuhite  ought  to  be  either  a  matter  of  definition  [or  self-evident  J, 
er  a  matter  to  be  done ;  or,  if  not,  it  ought  to  be  assumed  at  first  merely 
as  a' means  of  demonstrating  it  by  expository  pjoof ;  by  showing  how  it 
must  b'e  true  by  its  power  of  explaining.  But  it  is  not  so  in  this 
case :  this  postulate  merely  postulates  one  mystery  as  an  introductioii 
to  innumerable  others. 

Again :  if  the  phenomena  are  not  *  self,'  nor  states  of  self,  and  yet 
we  are  con^ious  of  them  directly,  then  it  follows  there  is  that  in  us 
which  is  not  self.  There  is  in  us,  besides  self,  Being  which  is  altruistic. 
Kow  do  we  not  want  to  have  our  feeling  altered— our  consciousness  ?  Is 
ip  perhaps,  right,  then,  there  should  be  in  us  both  self  and  not-self  [an 
idtruistic  aind  non-altrtustic  portion!  '?  But  should  not  our  feeling  be 
different? — ^viz.,  now  we  feel  the  self  as  the  '  I,'  or  the  man :  should  we 
not,  to  feel  aright,  feel  the  aUrmstic  in  us  to  be  the  *  I '  ?  feel  the  self, 
firuiy  as  *not.I,'  as  not-being.  Surely  that  would  be  to  have  conscious- 
ness of  life. 

There  would  stall  be  in  us  a  darkness,  but  it  would  be  known  and  felt 
,  as  darkness :  it  would  be  as  a  contra$t  for  knowing  the  light.  Is  there 
^  not  *  splf '  in  uB  for  that  contrast  by  which  alone  [creature]  knowledge 

or  consciousness  is  possible  ? 
Will  not  this  do? — ^now,  in  deadnesa,  we  feel  the  self  as  *  I  *;  our  con- 
scioiisness  is  of  the  negative— dead,  inert :  in  life  we  shall  feel  the  not- 
self  aa  '  I  * ;  our  conscieusneeis  will  be  of  the  living  altruistic-^f  Beitig. 
But  the  *  self'  will  be,  still,-  wholly  in  its  right  place ;  known  and  felt 
^ght ;  but  still  giving  us  consciousness,  stiu  ae2/-con8cious.  Is  self' 
the  niQans  and  condition  of  'consciptisness*  [i.  e.^  to  the  creature]'?'  Is 
itiibe  ^albsenee*'  by- which"  god's  eternal  ^eseuce  and  action^  spr6  madQl 
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cmmcm  ? — ^tbe  darkness  introduced  ihat  we  inaj  be  oonscSdns  pt  Atf 
light  9    So  is  it  that  we  fixe  right,  bat  our  eonsoiaosnesB  wkoc^  :  »o  is 
man's  state  explained,  '  justifiedy'  as  it  were.  Then  must  not  this  wrong 
self-consciotiBness  come  first,  before  the  true  not-aelf  eonseioosness  Phm* 
the  physical  precede  the  spiritaal,  death  precede  Ufe  7    Does  not  the 
*  self'  condition  erer  precede  7  e.  g.,  in  thought  is  first  the  self-yieWi  and 
then  the  tme ;  and  thto'  the  er^er  and  evil  of  the  former  ? 
The  '  self'  is  distinct  from  the  external,  at  aiij  rate  in  respect  to  per- 
ception, or  to  consciousness.    Considered  as  I  and  object,  clearly  mey 
are  so. 
Think  of  the  self  as  the  mnu$  [or  ^  not '-being'],  by  whidi  alone 
creatore-'Consciousness  can  be ;  i.  e.,  its  consciousness  of  being  can  only 
be  by  not-being  also  present. 
Then,  of  course,  self-consciousness  is  opposite  to  consciousness ;  and 
self-beinff  to  Being.    [As.  self-lonre  is  opposite  to  lore :  it  is  absence 
of  love,  but  not  tnere  absence  ;.  it  is  Apotitiwe  opposite.] 
And  to  self-being  there  must  be  inertness  or  deadness  in  the  umyerse. 
Again :  in  the  being  of  the  creature  must  there  not  be  'self'  ?     These 
must  be  the  negative  element  in  the  eroatnie  worid.     And  then  to  the 
self-being  Tas  man  now)  this  negative  element  must  be  the  pbUf  the 
positive — me  Beins . 

And  again :  by  were ibeing  necessarily  ' self'  to  thecceature  [i.  e., for 
its  perception  of  Being]^  must  there  not  be  a  self-consciousnesB  [an  op- 
posite, or  negative,  consciousmeasl  ?  L  e.,  ilie  conscious  feeling  of  self-«<* 
self  as  the  lE^lng.  So  that  only  by  4estnietkm  d  the  self  oaa^Uiexe  not 
be  that  self-consciousness,  or  sdf-feeling :  i.  e.,  Gk)d  nmst  be  alf. 

Hamilton  admits  thet  space  isapriori;  or  ttom  the  mind;  and  the 
othM  idea,  or  solidity,  is  merely  *  substance '  under  this  condition  of 
space ;  which  surely  is  also  a  priori— -a  oondition  of  all  thought ;  fading 
merely  *  existence.'  Now  observe :  these  'primary  qualities^  ci  mutter^ 
these  essentials  of  it,  are  found  emphatically  to  belong  to  the  mind. 
What  can  it  mean,  bat  that  matter  is,  emd,  must  be,  subjeotiroT'^it  in 
to  the  self  that  the  materiakiess  belongs :  ficom  it  materialxiess  is  ap^ 
plied  to  the  universe^  It  is  the  mmd  (must  we  not  say  ?)  that  is  sia- 
terisl ;  that  is  how  ws  are  eonsdious  of  being  in  a  material  world. 

Is  not  here  the  key  to  our  being  bodily ;  and  the  identifieatioA  of  ssfT 

withlleehr  IsitnotthemtWthatisthe<self' ? 
Seeing  space  as  belonging  to  the '  self,*  is  it  not  clear  il4iy  we  are  eon^ 
aoious  of  mooter  1  It  is  good  that  we  are  <  conscious '  cf  it :  we  consti- 
tete  it ;  and  by  our  '  oondition  *  of  space  must  do  M.  And  then,  setaing 
space  as  noU-beingf  is  there  not  an  aludogy  ^  Kot-being  necessarily  is  a 
coiidition  -of  the  self,  oe  negative  consciousneds.  We,  inhnducing  neg* 
ation'or  space,  and  hating  so  to  perceive  substanee,  or  existence^  must 
peroeivt  moHer. 

Jm  not  the  treason  ffhilosophers  have  denied  consciousness  of  the  ox- 
Jtenud,  because  they  did  >not  distinguish  the  txUtenceftim.  the  quaUties? 
"They  aflirmed  exigence  having  such  quaUties ;  «id,  finding  this  im- 
possible, they 'then  denied  the  exi^nce. 

'HamiQteni's  argument  is  good :  from  our  truly  and  dkectly  perceiving 
<«ift  eelieinal,  that  it  iB^^it  is  ii  we  peroeire,  die.  [but  I  aAtm  it  must'be 
active  for  us  to  do  so.]    In  all  this  I  agree ;  only  I  deny  qualities :  and 
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be«^  Samilton  agrees  witii  me :  be  aiserta  we  perceive  the  object  mo<ii- 
fitd^  firidently,  it  is  only  on  this  uccount— orerlooking  the  modifications, 
aod  asserting  the  properties  as  perceived — ^that  there  has  been  the  de- 
nfal  of  immediate  perception.  From  the  very  strength  of  this  position 
of  direct  perception,  comes  an  argument ;  viz.  in  reforcnce  to  that  which 
has  made  men  deny  it :  an  argument  against  the  *  properties '  assigned 
to  the  external.  The  inertness  assigned  to  the  object  has  truly  made 
the  dificnlty.  The  action  must  be  external :  this  is  involved  in  our 
feeling' about  perception ;  the  evidence  of  externality  is  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  passivcness  of  our  minds  in  the  process. 

We  may  easily  see  the  *  matter '  controversy :  it  stands  as  perceived 
(or  that  perceived  which  involves  it).     Then  it  is  first  put  as  a  plm, 
or  Being ;  then  it  is  proved  not  '  being ';  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it 
is  not  a  minus,  or  absence,  and  therefore  perceived. 

The  inertness  at  once  proves  it  not '  being ';  but  it  would  be  inert  if 

a  minus,  as  well  as  if  a  phenomenon  only. 
The  questioiL is, ^ which  of  these  is  it?  Now  it  is  proved  not  to  be  a 
plus'^not  an  existence ;  then  the  question  is  between  a  minus  and  an  iU 
lusion.  Must  w'e  ndb<.regard  it  as  the  fonner :  that  it  is  external,  and 
existent  as  a  positive  absence  ?  at  any  rate,  it  is  so  to  individual  men. 
How  should  this  be  investigated  ?  what  crucial  test  may  there  be  to 
show  which  ife  is  ?   'Surely  tihis  is  a  question  for  science. 

Is  not  Hamilten's  doctrine  precisely  positivism  ? — tlie  doctrine  that  we 
must  acocpt  consciousness,  and  .yet  know,  by  it,  only  phenomena :  object 
mth  subjective  elements. — ^To  rise  above  sensational  consciousness,  must 
we  not  question  it.;  1.  e.»  must  we  not  analyze  it  ? 

Kay,  must  not  that  very  thing  be  ontology— the  only  basis  or  super- 
r  Structure  ?  and  surely  here  is  a  reasonable  basis,  a  scientific  method 

for  ifc.    Is  not  this  done  ?  but  has  it  failed  thro'  non-recognition  of 

the  ne!^a/t06. subjective,  thro'  the  assumption  that  the  elements  Added 

by  self  .are  positive  ? 
Then  iff  the  subjective  elements  are  found  to  be  negative,  how  simple 
the  case- is:  it  is  only  non-perception — a  just  instinct  [asserting  exist- 
ence] operating  on  incomplete  data  and  basis. 

This  is  the  sphere  of  the  rational  consciousness,  snrely :  what  elso 
could,  it  be  given  us  for  ?  The  composite  character  of  the  perception  ia 
^esite4 :  this  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  of  our  knowing 
only  phenomena.  That  is  a  formula  for  saying  there  ai*e  subjective  ele- 
neata^Ki  our  perception*. 

And  here  is  a  reason  why  we  mnst  and  onght  to  feel  the  phenomenon 

as  real,  or  truly  existing ;  viz.,  the  fact  does  exist,  and  we  feel  the 

fact  05  the  phenomenon  :  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
But  now  comes  a  curious  result : — our  feeling  the  phenomenon  as  reality 
id,  only  the  same  thing  as  our  introducing  subjective  elemepts  into  our 
perception :  to  do  the  one  is  to  do  the  other.  As  we  have  seen  that  this 
feelyag  of  j>henomenoQ  as  reality  [which  is  necessarily  a  feeling  of  inert 
reality]  is  the  proof  of  deadness,  so  the  introducing  subjective  elements 
[into  perception]  is  the  projf  of  deadness :  being  such  as  to  do 
this  is  being  defective.  And  this  is  interesting;  for  this  is  only 
to  be  a  self-^to  have  a  self  in  us.  This  is  the  same  as  introducing  sub. 
jective  elements  into  oar  pieroeption  on  the  one  hand,  and  wanting  life 
£or  being]  on  the  other. 
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To  introduce  subjoetiTe  elements  into  peieeption  it  lo  feel  that  to  he 
which  is  not :  necessarily  to  feel  tneri  existence.  But  this  is  only  to  be 
a  ielf,  [In  true  perception  there  would  therefore  be  no  suhjeetive  .ele« 
ments  introduced ;  there  cnuhl  not  be,  indeed ;  otherwise  the  pero^tion 
woali  be  no  longer  <  true.']  There  should  therefore  be  no  *  subject  and 
ohjoct,  no  such  contrast :  we  should  know,  i.  o.,  as  God  does-^by  *  a 
kind  of  consciousness  * :  truly  by  consciousness. 

Probably  there  would  not  be  this  difficulty  about  our  knowing  the  ex^* 
temal  by  consciousness  if  the  subjective  elements  were  set  aside.  Wa 
do  know  the  fact  by  consciousness ;  but  cannot  rightly  see  this,  becaose 
we  think  of  it  as  the  phenomenon ;  which  cannot  be  so  known. 
That  is,  our  knowledge,  our  being,  would  be  altruistic.  In  true  being 
are  no  subjective  elements  introduced  in  perception  ? 

This  was  suggested  by  thinking,  how,  if  true  plus  elements  were  in^ 

trodnced  by  self,  still  the  result  would  be  a  phenomenon,  not  existing;^ 

and  therefore  necessarily  inert. 

for  observe  how  the  argument  respecting  the  inertness  of  the  pheno* 

menon  still  holds ;  whatever  be  held  respecting  an  absence  as  external, 

we  still  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  an  inert  world :  that  which  is 

is  that  which  acts ;  [not  the  absence  which  makes  us  oonseious  of  tits 

action].  And  also,  since  the  percept  has  subjective  elements  in  it,  il 

cannot  be  such  as  it  is  to  us — i.  e.  matter.    The  world  is  still  material 

by  man*s  defect ;  altho'  we  grant  external  negation. 

This  would  be  strange;  but  in  truth  it  is  not  possible :  the  only  possible 

adding  of  subjective  elements  is  the  adding  of  minus  ones.     When  we 

consider  that  that  which  ts,  apart  from  us,  is  God,  it  is  clear  that  nothing 

can  bo  truly  added  to  it  from  us.     So  that,Mn  truth,  the  very  fact  of  ad** 

ding  subjective  elements  at  all,  necessarily  is  adding  negative  ones,  and 

proves  defect.     The  two  are  one;  and  oUghtto  be.    To  add  subjective 

elements  in  perception,  or  to  perceive  phenomena  only,  is  to  be  defect* 

ive.    The  only  true  life  is  not  to  be  conscioasof  self;  only.8odo  wanol 

perceive  inertness  around.  i 

It  might  be  urged,  that  tho  adding  subjective  elements  could  not  aer 

entirely  alter  the  existence  to  our  consciousness  that  it  must  still  be  ea- 

sentialiy  the  same:  but  this  is  answered  by  astronomy.    What  is  the 

result  of  attributing  our  motion  to  the  heavens  ?— why,  that  tbey  areab* 

solutely  altered  to  our  thought,  and  made  the  very  opposite  to  what  they 

are;  all  things  inverted,  and  put  wrotig.    Even  so  is  it  not  in  respeot  to 

the  self-elements  in  perception  ?    Is  not  the  world  made  the  very  oppo* 

site  to  what  it  is  ?  all  things  inverted  ? 

Hamilton  puts  time  and  self  as  the  forms  of  internal  perception  (aa 
space  is  of  external).  Does  not  this  showi  iu  a  most  curious  way*  me 
self  as  negative  ?  Are  not  time  and  space  so  ? — and  motion  also ;  wUok 
is  necessarily  a,  form  of  external  action  to  us  7  Is  not  this  involved  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  '  forms '? 

He  reverts  [On  Association]  to  the  doctrine  of  latent  modifications  of 
the  mind,  without  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  But  see  what  is  involved 
in  this :  viz.,  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  parts  of  a  (continuous) 
process,  which  is  itself  independent  of  our  consciousness. 

To  say  that  it  only  comes  into  ccnsciousness  when  strong  enough^  is 

plainly  supposition :  this  is  the  ver^  thing  we  want  to  understand-*- 

.    10^  some  parts  of  this  process  are  in  eonsoioospesa,,  and  bttiexa  not 
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*  li^uipUia  it  ettiinot  be  the  maemoe  4>r  oharacterisiic  of  tlie  *  mental 

piD|0iBea'  to  be  attended  witii  conscionsnesa. 
ITow  whttt  k  tfak  procoM?    €an  it  be  tiie  operation  of  the  brain?  i.  e., 
tlut  of  whiob  tiie  operation  of  the  brain  is  the  phenomenon  ?    But» 
whaterer  it  is,  how  admirably  onr  oontcionsneBS  answers  to  it.    It  ia^ 
the  TOi^  key  to  it.    Let  nt  be  oonsoions  of  parts  of  a  procesBi  which  is- 
independent  of  our  oonsoioa8ne9S9  and  jnst  snch  a  oonsciousnees  as  ours 
woqM  result.   Bnt  see  how  this  overthrows  the  veracity  of  oonsciousnees. 
If  the  whole  process  be  not  within  consciousness,  our  consciousness  muit 
giTS  us  false  impressions ;  for  of  course  our  consciousness  refers  only  to 
what  we  are  conscious  of.    Our  tendency  must  be  to  link  each  thing 
friihui  our  consciousness  with  other  things,  also  within  it ;  omitting 
all  thought  of  that  which  is  without  it :  but  this  will  be  necessarily 
an  enN>r.    So  fax  therefore  as  we  are  concerned,  whether  our  conscious- 
B08S  (in  its  testimony)  be  true  or  not,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  chance  :— 
we  can  never  tell  [except  by  reason]  whether  or  not  our  consciousness, 
in  any  given  case,  be  not  due  to  some  process  not  in  consciousnesB. 
[Wheffeas  our  native  tendency  must  be  to  refer  it  to  something  which 
M  in  consciousness.] 

^nie  latency  of  parts  of  the  mentad.  process  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  <our  true  relation  to  Being.      Might  not   its   ceasing 
to  be  latent  alter  our  experience,  our  perception,  altogether  ?— -might 
it  not  make  our  present  perception  consdoualy  produced  by   neg^- 
ation  ?    May  this  be  the  very  change  we  want  ?-— an  added  conscious- 
ness, ihe  destmetion  of  a  ftof-oonsciousness.    How  can  we  dogmatijee 
aboot  the  e£bot  of  things  being  brought  into  our  consciousness  which 
ate  not  now  within  it  ?    Might  not  that  alter  all  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
perceptions,  aims? 

Bu^  meantime,  see  the  empirical  bearing  of  this  on.  the  question  of 
free^wiU.  It  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  perfectly ;  i.  e.,  tbe  felt  ab- 
aeaee  of  <»nse— absence  of  cause  in  consciousness.  Only  conceive  the 
cause  is  not  in  consciousness,  or  is  latent,  and  the  phenomenon  is  ao- 
•euBited  for  perfectly.  At  any  rate,  if  we  are  not  conscious  of  all  that 
is  ia  the  mind,  our  consoiotsness  of  firee-will  can  be  no  proof  of  it. 

In  truth,  our  consciousness  does  not  prove  any  detail  at  all  $  as  it 

OQ^t  not :  it  proves  only  there  is  something^-^fto^i  the  reason  must 

detenuae. 
Sat  tbcm,  what  is  it  we  are  conscious  of  ?-^what  is  this  process,  thus 
afar  going  on,  of  parte  (tf  which  we  are  conscious  P 

The  falsi^  (according  to  definite  laws)  of  sensational  consciousness  is 
atrae  ibuaaatieD  for  philosophy.  Astronomers  correct  their  observ- 
ations ;  this  is  their  oextainty.  We  shoidd  correct  consciousness ;  i.  e.. 
Internal  perception  as  external.  Why  should  we  think  according  to 
aansation  ?-*why  think  di,  a  thing  as  existing  because  we  fieel  it  as  ex- 
isting ?  Why  not  feel  it  as  existing,  and  thuik  of  it  as  not  existing  f 
We  do  not  expect  to  feda  thing  as  existing  because  we  thiidc  ctf  it  as 
aodsting ;  tiien  why  vice  versa  P 

Is  not  the  idea  of  our  perceiving  objects  only  by  their  qwdMe$  (or 
perceiving  only  the  qualities)  a  mere  confusion  ?  Is  it  not  nearer  the 
'truth  that  we  perceive  the  object,  but  not  the  qualities— inverting  the 
conception  P  It  is  so  reasonable,  and  according  to  experience,  that  the 
'qaidittei^  depend  on  us.  We  perceive  that  which  iai  but  as  far  the 
<  qualities,'  that  matter  must  be  investigated. 


•Tke  wmmud  oneei  aspeoiaUy,  depend  <m  «a;  «od  alao  tiiose  pafoeiwad 

hj  tiie  active  eenaey  in  whidi  the  'self'  ii.    Underatanding  thiB,  ire 

migltt  believe  that  light>  music,  &0m  trvlj  belong  to  the  objeet;  fhef^ 

not  haying  any  more  to  be  referred  to  ^  motiom '   ;  owing  to  oar. 

giving  up  the  BubjeotiTe  qualities  of  inertnessy  exteinMon,  isenst- 

anee,  &o. 

Hamilton  (ii.  p.  294).—^^  By  generalination  -we  arrive  at  the  hig^xeit ; 

that  of  heingy  or  existence.'    Bat  do  not  we  arrive  at  this  too  aoon  ?  ia 

not  this  the  very  orroor  ?    Do  net  we  want  a  8ab*olaB%  as  it  were :  viz., 

being-to-nsi  or  phenomenality  ? 

Indeed,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  elass  of  ^  being '  to  eaeh  sense 
-*-«igfat,  hearing,  toudi,  ftc  ?  How  simple  to  remember  that  that' 
that  which  is  to  touch,  e.  g.,  has  subjective  qualities  in  it. 
It  is  to  ^  being-to-us '  that  aU  these  objects  which  naturally  impress  as 
with  the  idea  of  being,  belong :  and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  neoest 
ssriiy  so  impress  us,  by  the  fact  of  being  to  us.  Our  impression  ex- 
actly correspcmds  with  what,  on  this  view,  it  should  be ;  and  there  i% 
hefides,  given  us  a  sphere  for  the  use  of  reason^  and  an  opening  lor  ad* 
vance. 

Witfa  regard  to  the  contradictions  of  time  and  space  (p.  372)  i-*^  it 
not  from  trying  to  apply  the  idea  of  exiaUnce  to  the  phenomenal  ?  Nvf, 
is  not  1^  eontradietion  we  arrive  at  a  trae  demonstration  that  ikej  ass 
oniy  phenomenal  ?«-*That  they  should  be  from  the  ^subjeetive*  is  ast 
so  hard  to  believe  as  that  luminousness  should  be. 

Thus,  indeed,  we  see  why  there  must  be  contradiction  in  the  attempt 
to  oeneeive  space  as  external ;  it  is  rightiy  so,  becaiise  it  U  noU    This 
eontradietion  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  &ct ;  it  is  shown  necessary. 
The  difkulty  arises  from  holding  on  to  the  existence  of  the  pereept; 
and  the  reason  for  this*— via.,  that  to  give  it  d^  involves  man-s  dead* 


Why  is  it  a  '  contradiotien '  to  my  'the  infinite  is  known  as  (finite '  ? 
Som  not  Hamilton  say  '  a  real  object  is  known,  yet  it  is  known  only  as 
phenomenon 'P'^^why  not  the  finite  the  phenomenon  of  the*  infinite  f  a 
limit  from  the  subject — what  could  be  better  ?  [Would  not  tiiis  too 
nerve  to  explain  tiie  eontradiotions  in  G^aoe  and  time:  tiiat  it  is  the  in- 
finite we  are  perceiving  as  this  finite  phenomenon  ?]  Surely  only  that' 
iwhieh  tV  can  be  known ;  can  be  the  object  of  knowledge.  Then  if  the 
infinite  and  absolute  be  that  which  exiets^  then  it  «t  &at  which  ire  ^ 
fau>w  as  finite;  it  alone  is  the  object  of  ibnois^d^s  in  all  the  finits.  In 
ao  itsr  as  there  is  knowledge,  it  is  of  the  infinite.  To  hwio  fe  ta  know 
Qod :  all  else  is  phenomeml  knowledge  ;  only  felt  by  us  to  ba  kaesrv 
ledger  but  is  not. 

Is  not  our  unoonsciouBness  of  that  which  inttervanea  between  oor  vo» 
Ution  and  the  motion  we  pereetvsi  a  curious  instance  of  our  ooBBoSaas* 
ness  pertaining  only  to  parts  <jfi  a  process  f 

•  It  is  simple  that  by  aubjeetive  conditions  we  should  fbel  neeossify  and 
nacessaxy  rektions  in  a  phewmemm ;  but  how  diAooit  that  we  should 
feel  them  in  a  true  •external  esistenoe.  Does  not  the  veoogniaed  me- 
cessity  pertain  to  that  whidi  is  subjective  ia  the  phenomenon?^ 
^aeot  ^*  gv  and  inertness,  or  cause  and  effect  ? 
Initroiljh,  negative  existence  belongs  to  thought— 4a  esBential  to  it  4pd 
S0|  observe  the  result  of  overlooking  this;  and  tridng  silt  dSiiiaiticB  of 
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eziitaee  bj  thought  (or  to  thought)  to  be  of  po9itiTe,  orpha^  existence : 
whereai,  is  not  htuf  of  all  existence  to  thought,  of  mimia,  or  negative  ? 
[and  e^ecially,  consciousness  of  self  is  such].  Is  not  this  involved  in 
the  necessary  duality  or  oppositeness  of  object  and  Bubject  ? 

Were  it  not  pretty  to  think,  that  as  knowing  ]*equires  opposites,  and 
being  is  to  be  known  by  perception,  so  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  du- 
ality in  perception:  the  necessity  of  'self  for  the  object  is  exactly  as 
that  of  minus  for  plus. 
Not  that  the  consciousness  of  self  is  of  value  or  good :  it  is  only  as  a 
means  to  that  of  its  opposite.    So  one  understands  how  to  lose  it 
would  be  no  loss ;  is  indeed  the  gain. 
The  self  should  be  negative  ;  it  is  recipient,  or  emptiness :  so  of  course 
it  gives  a  certain /orm  (to  its  contents).     Is  it  not  that  the  true  ex-, 
temal,  or  object,  is  the  infinite  ?  then  to  this  does  not  the  self-emptiness 
give  form  ?    Is  this  *  perception '  ? — is  this  the  conditioning  by  thought  ? 
We  are  certainly  conscious  of  self  as  (the)  not-infinite;  then  why 
may  not  here  be  the  non-infiniteness  of  the  phenomenon — the  limit  ? 
It  must  be  that  the  infinite  (and  absolute)  is  the  object  (of  our  percep- 
tion) ;  the  self  imposes  the  limit.     Since  we  have  the  limit  thus  in  self, 
we  may  not  assert  it  externally.     Also,  observe  how  the  external  is  felt 
also  to  have  an  infixiiteness :  is  not  here,  indeed,  the  source  of  Hamil- 
ton's '  contradiction '  ?    It  is  at  once  infinite  and  not  so : — infinite  as 
iaot,  not  so  as  phenomenon ;  so  that,  not  distinguishing  these,  a  contra- 
diction is  palpable. 

Is  not  the  very  idea  of  *  self  that  of  a  limit  ? — that  is,  the  non-infin- 
iteness of  the  phenomenon  is  from  the  self;  and  the  non-absoluteness. 
Thus  Nature — the  true  objective — is  necessarily  divine,  because  all  not* 
divine  differs  by  negation ;  and  must,  there! ore,  be  made  to  differ  by 
the  self    So  we  know  about  the  self  by  the  negations  it  introduces ; 
yiz.f  by  all  that  is  negative  in  the  phenomenal  [or  in  that  which  is  to 
consciousness].  £ut  then,  what  enables  us  to  recognise  these  negatives 
as  negative— what  in  us  knows  the  positive  ?    Must  there  not  also  be  a 
a  positive  in  us?  must  there  not   be  in  us  ^too— a  negative  and  a 
positive  ? 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  affirm  that  we  perceive  the  qualities,  and  do  not 
perceive  the  thing  ?  Is  it  not  our  clear  and  distinct  feeling  that  we  per« 
eeive  with  all  sorts  of  varying  qualities,  according  to  circumstances,  bui 
that  we  perceive  the  thing  ? 

Isit  not  interesting  how  the  division  of  qualities  is  shown  necessary ; 
andx>ur  feeling  in  respect  to  the  'primary,'  that  they  truly  belong  to  the 
phimenurtion  ?    It  is  evident  extension  must  so  belong ;  space  being  sub. 
jective.     Our  feeling  of  space,  as  truly  characterizing  phenomena,  is 
not  a  reason  fot  believing  there  is  also  an  external  space :  it  is,  indeed, 
proof  to  the  contrary.    That  which  does  truly  belong  to  the  phenom«> 
enon  cannot  belong  to  that  which  is — it  would  be  a  contradiction. 
It  is  only  that  we  feel  the  phenomenal  as  real  embarrasses  us.    De* 
monstraoly  "wb  ought  to  have  such  feeling  of  subjective  qualities  as 
•eharacteriztng  phenomena  [i.  e.,  they  should  be  to  iouchl. 

Is  it  thus :— properties  which  do  truly  belong  to  that  which  does  not 
exist  (or  the  phenomenon),  must  be  due  to  the  percipient :  but  pro- 
perties wbibh  aitt  not  truly  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  perhaps  may 
U  of  that  which  does  exist  r 
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But  with  respect  to  Idealism :— 4f  ive  can  so  project  a  color  (irhicli 
is  subjective,  or  in  the  mind)  externally,  and  perceire  it  so  absolntelj 
as  external,  why  may  we  not  also  be  able  to  project  a  thinff  ettemally, 
and  perceive  it  in  the  same  way  ?  If  we  have  thus  a  power  of  project-^ 
ing  a  Bubjectire  an  external,  why  arbitrarily  limit  it  ? 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  wo  would  not  tako  the  neftntive  charao* 
teriatica  into  ourselves,  and  admit  the  consequences.  We  must  either 
way  admit  that  mind  can  project  subjective  things,  and  peroeiye  them 
as  external. 

Hamilton  says  (ii.,  p.  494),  that  sight  and  hearing  are  especially  per* 
eepiive  senses  [i.  e.,  of  the  qualities  of  the  object] :  taste  and  smell,  hd 
says,  are  especially  subjective ;  and  touch  combines  both,  in  8  llieanw<*^* 
Is  not  this  curious?    When  sight  and  hearing,  as  supposed,  perceive  •' 
the  subjective  only,  how  should  this  perseption  of  secondary  qualitiSv 
give  especial  perceptivcncss  to  the  sense  ?    Must  it  not  be,  rather*  that 
those  qualities  belong  to  the  true  object  ? 
Our  putting  the  phenomenon  as  the  fact  n^akes  us  eall  its  inherent 
properties  '  primary ' — they  arjB  so  to  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  the  primary^ 
then  their  relation  also  is  altered. 
And  should  it  not  be,  thea,  that  touch  is  especially  the  sabjeotivo 
sense? 

Does  not  one  see  more  into  the  nature  of  phenomenal  existence  thro* 
remembering  that  existence  is  one  of  tho  forms  or  conditions  of  thought 
[paralleled  by  Hamilton  with  space  and  time]  ?    80  observe :  its  being 
attributed  to,  felt  in,  the  phenomenon,  is  accounted  for  thus.    They 
are  felt  to  *  exist'  by  subjective  necessity,  just  as  to  exist  in  space. 
This  '  existence,'  indeed,  is  one  of  the  '  primary  properties '  inseparable 
from  the  phenomenon,  and  there/ore  known  to  be  subjective.    Here  ob« 
serve,  that  we  do  not  (when  we  reflect)  ascribe  the  same  exiitence  to  the 
secondary  qualities — light,  sound,  &c. — we  express  this  by  calling  them 
subjective.    But  in  truth  may  it  not  be  that  this  very  denial  of '  exist- 
ence *  to  them — the  denial  of  that  phenonwiai  exi8tenee-**is  the  very  af* 
firmation  of  an  existence  of  them  [i.  e.,  that  they  do  truly  bolong  to 
the  fact — the  actuul]  ?  Then  the  assigaing  it  to  the  mind,  in  that  way, 
would  be  like  affirming  existence. 

80  again  those  '  primary  qualities '  would  appear  as  properties,  not  of 
the  phenomenon,  or  that  which  is  not,  merely,  but  of  not-being,  or 
negation.  Then  extension,  inertness,  resistance,  fto.,  are  not  merely 
subjective,  but  belong  both  to  the  subjective  and  ot^eotive  negation. 
Thus  one  can  embrace  all  these  affirmations — not  a  mere  ordainment 
.  that  there  should  be  in  man  a  form  of  thought— of  spaoe,  correspond* 
ing  to  the  space  without ;  but  simply  by  man's  having  in  him  the 
•  negation  of  which  spaoe  is  a  condition. 

Bpace  is  evidently  a  condition  of  not-Ood  :•— if  not  Oed,  then  sparser 

emptiness.-*— We  have,  in  our  bodies,  inert  existence;  so,  as  it  ^erSf 

.  Ukdbodji  would  be  the  entering  into  us  of  the  negation.  And  thus  also 

.  we  feel  these  bodies  are  not  truly  we :  the  hodj  is  not  the  man. 

These  forms  of  thought  are  rejected  too. 
In  brief,  is  not  the  very  point  the  two-foldness  of  man  P^dbes  not  this 
want  analysing  and  dev^oping  ?    And  thus  see  how  w^  sgain  appvoaoh 
the  preUtfn  of  man,  via.  as  soul  and  as  body. 
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t#ofi>klii888  in  Man  mnst  be  pUa  and  muiu§  (by  fh«  nMbiVB  of 
of^Mattes):  and  tkia  is  only  impetfeeti^n'^ihe  definitions  are  idantioal,. 
^s  it  net  the  '  pheBomenal'  view ;  or  the  '  being  to  eonsoionanesa*  ?  or 
man's  wpprtsahnr^YnB  death  F  the  niniis  appearing,  and  felt,  as  a  plug? 
This  feeling  in  respeet  to  the  minus  (self  or  bodily)  is  the  deadneas  ^not 
its  being  in  eoosoionsnese,  bat  its  being  to  oonsoiousness  as  a  pomhve]* 
So  the  foeUng  of  the  minns  aa  pins  aeccvnta  for  that  foeling  of  the  ps- 
ifUnee  6t  the- negation  [tiie  reidity  of  < matter'} f  whieh  m,  r^tively 
to  the  minns. 

.  fiaaiiltoB's  position,  thai  the  infinite  oannot  be  an  ebjeet  to  thooghty 

nutst  mean  that  it  cannot  covMootM^  be  so.    This  is  the  rery  potatr-«-» 

that  thai  whieh  is  to  onr  eoasdonsness  is  not  that  which  w.    Nay,  on 

the  priaeiple  that  the  mle  of  one  case  of  anything  is  the  rale  of  all 

j  ^iHfii^  ot  the  sane  kind,  most  we  not  consider  thai  the  necessity  of  our 

ttKmght  is,  in  every  caaa,  negative  ?    Consider,  ako,  that  Haooiilton's 
j  doctnne,  unfolded,  is  merely  this; — ^there  is  a  tvoe  external  ezistenee 

j  whieh  w^  perceive ;  but  it  is  sot  in  itself  snch  as  we  perceive, 

j  ,  Aa  a  basis  fbr  ^dlosc^y  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  veracity  in  eoosci- 

{  ousness,  but  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  corr^ctimg  it  [a^  observ- 

atiMit  in  astronomy].    We  ought  to  have,  available  lor  use,^  results  of 
consciousness  wbich  are  true ;  but  whether  immediate  or  as  corrected, 
evidently  must  not  be  decided  a  priori. 

*  Itt  tnithy  the  necessity  for  eorrectiBg  gives  higher  certainly,  and  in* 
.  eseased  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  neeessitate  correctiotty  which  sane 
essential.elenen^*  ef  tiie  very  soienoe  itself.    And  it  is  so  in  phUo- 
sephy  also. 
This  is^  of  cowBCy  that  we  should  have  reasmi*    May  we  not,  indeedy 
dtf&ne^ '  readon '  as  a  power  of  correcting  our  consciouasiesa  ? 
.  It  1*  hnplied,  also^  that  we  be  able  to  ascertain  in  what  respeets  mt 
'  '  conseions&esa  needs  correcting  f  but  this  is  done  by  cwqKirison^  fto. 

tt  is  only,  in  fine,  tiiat  thought  should  be  according  to  the  lawa  of 
thought :  tills  U  »  correcting  of  consciousness. 

We  dft  sometimee  feel  not  truly — i.  e.,  in  simple  physical  things— but 
sinae  we  know  thia  as  the  &ct  in  certain  cases  of  feelxngrmuat  it  not  b» 
*  the  ktm^^must  it  not  be  so  in  all  oases  ? 

Either  we  must  admit  two  laws  of  feeling-^feeling  true  and  false*^ 

'.  or,  a/2  to  be  the  latter*    It  is  true,  we  do  feel  truly,  re^ofive^,  ia  some 

I  •  cases ;  if  we  did  not,  how  oonld  we  find  out  we  were  ever  feeling 

I  •  Cslsdy  ?    Is  it  not,  Irowever,  a  law,  in  its  right  bearing :  though  we 

may  foel  fknivelif  ri^^tly,  that  there  is  yet  a  fldBenesa  in^eur  feeling 

!  .  idwaya. 

I0  it  not  that  snch  fBcUng^aa  cuss  cannot  be  true,  L  e*- objectively  ?  i^e. 
»,ibeling  in  whidi  is  toucionsnesa  of  self— a  fueling  not  altruistic. 

Altruistic  and  true  are  one ;  it  alone  being  infinite :  are  not  finite  or 
«:  yattial^  and  fiUMf  the  same  f 

Wliat  rig^tnesa  thera  is  in  our  feeling  being  iUse :  onr  Isoidtiea 
beittg-BO  adapted  aa  to  demand  this  fior  their  full  use  and  soope  [via., 
that  onr  feeling  should  be  cerrected :  ehie  were  oar  (acultiea  sT^r-> 
fluous]. 

.  Bmrij  tbift  ie'evideileed,  in  reject  to  philoBophy,  by  the  fact  of  mm 
:  hamig  undertaken  the  task ;  and  so  are  evidently  enabled  to  knotir 
more  than  we  could  by  direct  pen)eptio»»    By  hiring  to  eovrect^ooT 
feelingi  our  sphere  ot  knowing  is  made  indefinitely  larger. 
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la  Nspeot  tof  peroeption  of  exiatenee,  tlie  admitBiwi  of  sabjeotire  el#* 
mentB  in  that  wliidi  we  perceive  ooncedes  the  point  wholly ;  fbr  these 
eubJQctive  elements  ate  not  fdt  as  snbjectiye :  imd  this  evidently  alBBota 
oU  perception  as  of  existence.  Observe,  it  is  jnst  this  point  of  exiitenoe- 
it  affects :  not  necessarily,  perhaps,  relattona ;  bnt  in  respect  to  exist- 
ence the  feeling  simply  is  false. 

Thns  that  problem  of  philosophy,  abont  the  veracity  of  oonscionBnesSy 
it  solved.  It  is  taken  ont  of  the  debatable  sphere ;  it  is,  a  priori,  de- 
taionstrable  we  should  be  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not.  It  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  (for  the  whole  there  is  the  same  law  as  Ibr  the 
parts) :  and  it  is  right  it  should  be  so ;  by  the  nature  of  our  feeling  we 
OQ^t  to  have  such  a  fake  oonsciousnessw  Therefore,  in  any  case,  in 
bripging  as  explanation,  that  our  feeling  is  not  true,  we  are  rational :  it 
is  a  vera  causa ;  the  supposition  is  legitimate ;  the  case  exists.  The  op- 
posite view — ^that  our  feeling  is  true — cannot  be  so  legitijnate ;  that  la 
never  known  er  proved ;  it  is  only  assumed.  Therefore,  surely,  that  our 
tseling  is  not  true  is  ever  the  preferable  view ;  and  especially  since  aa 
^loubt  results  from  it,  but  only  more  knowledge. 

Is  it  not  good  to  call  philosophy  '  the  science  of  the  whoU^  f  But 
this  *  whole '  f which  is  to  man)  is  still  also  relative:  and  therefore  it  ia 
a  legitimate  objeet  and  sphere  fbr  science.  A  '  seiMioe '  of  it  i»  reason* 
abkn-L  e.,  a  philosophy. 

If  we  could  not  know — i.  e.  have  a  scienee-^aboui  it^  how  have  wa 

discovered  that  it  is  only  relative  ?    There  would  be  a  contradictioa 

in  that  poaition  ? 
So  we  see  the  true  basis  of  philosophy  ia  the  scientific  position »  tha 
giving  up  eitr  own  impressions,  the  denying  the  veracity  of  eonseioUB* 
ness.    In  short,  science  arose  from  that  denial— -applied  at  first  to  the 
partial  only-Hio  producing  the  apparent  opposition  between  seienoa  and 
philosophy!  as  being  founded  on  different  principles  [viz.,  denial  of  oom- 
seiousness  in  respect  to  parts,  and  assertion  of  it  in  respect  to  tiie  whole]. 
But  this  opposition  is  done  away  when  the  whole  is  treated  as  the  parte 
have  been ;  when  the  scientific  (nolrself)  principle  is  extended  also  to 
the  whole.    The  success  of  science  hae  been  fahiely  interpreted  tomeait 
a  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge :  it  truly  shows  the  right- 
ness  ci  the  method.    We  have  attained  certainty  just  so  fiur  as  wahave 
applied  the  not-self  or  scientific  principle  of  learning;  and  having  doaa 
this,  as  yet,  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  partial,  it  seema  as  if  that  was 
different  from  the  other.    But  it  is  not ;  it  differs  only  in  the  method 
applied  to  it. 

By  the  bye,  is  not  here  an  example  of  the  law  that  the  process  in  one 

case  is  the  law  in  all  simUar  ones  ?   Does  not  the  Ikoicrf  thianot4M]f 

method  being  the  true  one  in  Science,  demonstrate  that  it  muat  also 

be  in  philosophy  ? 
Philosophy  must  be— by  the  principle  of  science'— the  giving  up  of  c<mh 
fideiMO  in  our  own  imjpressions ;  and  examining,  instead  of  assumins;, 
thenw    Or  rather>  philosophy  and  soimice  aile  one;  and  the  divi8ioii> 
nk«r^s  simply  911.  incomplete  stage  ia  the  development  of  the  pxinotplea 
of  knowledge. 

'  L&  soieaea^  while  eur  impression  is  of  one  kind,  ouu  thought  is  of  4m- 
otber :  ia  philosophy,  oat  bought  is  according  to  our  impressnon*  {Hha- 
feinorisia  respeott  to  individual  thiags;  the  latter  in  respect  to.tha- 
total,  or  whole].    This  is  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy;  and. 


;'  Thia  t#ofi>klii888  in  man  mnst  lie  plva  and  mirtu§  (by  tb«  nttvive  of 
of^Mattes):  and  tkia  is  only  impetfeetion'^the  definitions  are  identioaL 
^aitnet  the 'phemomenal' view;  or  the  'besmg^to  eonacionaaefla ^  ?  or 
maa^s  Mpprtaahn-^Yns  death F  the  ninns  appearing,  and  &lt,  as  a plmt$? 
This  feeling  in  respeet  to  the  minus  (self  or  bodily)  is  the  deadneos  ^not 
its  being  in  consoionaness^  bat  its  being  to  eonsdousness  as  a  ffomttve^^ 
So  the  &eUng  of  the  minns  aa  pins  aecofsnta  for  that  fooling  of  the  ^- 
ifUnce  of  the-  negation  [the  reidity  of  '  matter '}  f  irtiieh  m,  r^tively 
to  the  minus. 

.  Bamilton'a  positiony  thai  the  infinite  oanmot  be  aa  objeet  to  thovghty 
must  mean  that  it  caimot  eonsdauify  be  so.    This  is  the  yery  piotat^--* 
Hiat  thai  whieh  is  to  onr  ooasoionaneBs  is  not  that  which  is.    Nay,  oa 
the  piiaaif  le  that  the  mle  of  one  oase  of  anything  is  the  rule  of  all 
<Mes  of  the  same  kind,  must  we  not  consider  thai  the  necessity  of  our 
tliQiight  is,  in  eiveffy  ease,  negatire  ?    Consider,  also,  that  Haimilton's 
doetrinoy  unfolded,  is  merely  this: — ^there  is  a  tvue  external  existeafse 
irUeh  w^  piereeiye ;  but  it  is  sot  in  itself  s«eh  as  we  perceive. 
,  Aa  H  basis  Ibr  p^osophy  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  veracity  in  ecmsci- 
ousness,  but  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  corrtctimg  it  [a^  obser v- 
aticm,  in  astronomy].    We  ought  to  have,  available  for  usoi-  results  of 
consciousness  which  are  true ;  but  whether  immediate  or  as  corrected, 
evidently  must  not  be  decided  a  priori. 

•  In  tnitb,  the  necessity  fbr  eonectiBg  gives  higher  certainly,  and  in- 
.  eneased  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  neeeasitate  correotioSy  which  sons 

•  essential. olemeatsi  of  the  very  aoieBoe  itself.    And  it  is  so  in  philo- 
sophy also. 

This  ia^  of  comnoy  that  we  should  have  reason^  May  we  not,  indeedt 
dtf&nor '  reason '  as  a  power  of  correcting  our  consciousnesa  ? 

.  It  ia  knpliedi  also,  that  we'  be  able  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  e«ar 

'  conieioiisnesa  needs  correcting ;  but  this  is  done  by  comparhon^  fto. 
tt  is  oBly»  in  fiaoy  that  thought  should  be  according  to  the  laws  of 
thought :  tiiis  i$  »  correcting  of  conseiousness. 

^  We  dft  sometimea  feel  not  truly-*L  e.^  in  simple  physical  things— »biit 
sinae  w%  know  this  as  the  &ct  in  certain  cases  of  feeliagrmuat  it  not  b» 
the  fatf^^-mast  it  not  be  so  in  all  oaaes  ? 
Either  we  must  admit  two  laws  of  feeling-^feeling  true  and  false*^ 

'.  QC  a//  to  be  the  ktter«    It  is  true,  we  do&el  truly,  rtlaUvdyi  iasome 

•  cases ;  if  we  did  not,  how  oonld  we  find  out  we  wete  ever  feeUng 
-  fiabdy  ?    Is  it  not^  however,  a  laWf  ia  its  right  bearing :  though  we 

may  foel  fknivelif  ri^tly,  that  there  is  yet  a  ftdsenesa  ia  ear  feeling 
;  diwaya. 

I0  it  not  that  sneh  fb^ngaa  ousacannot  be  true,  i.  Or-obfectively?  i>.e» 
a:  fceling  ia  whidi  is  doosoionsness  of  self-— a  fueling  not  altruis^c. 

Altnustic  and  true  are  one ;  it  alone  beiag  iidaite:  are  aot  finite  or 
7  yaftial^  and  fiU^ef  the  same? 

,•  Wliat  rig^tnesa  there^is  ia  onr  fseling  being  iUse :  oar  Isonltiea 
baittg-flo  adapted  aa  to  demand  this  fior  their  full  use  and  scope  [via., 
that  onr  feeling  should  be  corrected :  else  were  oar  (aealtiea  si^r- 
fluous]. 

.  Bnnslj  tbift  is'evideneed,  in  reject  to  philosophy,  by  the  foot  of  aenf 
:  hasriag  andertakea  the  task ;  and  so  are  evidently  eiuibled  to  know 

more  than  we  could  by  direct  peroeptioiBy    By  haSriBg  to  eoneett  our 

'  '     U  ^'^  sphere  of  knowing  is  made  indefinitely  larger. 
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la  Nspeot  ta  peroeptioa  of  exiBtenee,  tlie  admiflsiwi  of  sabjeetiTe  el#* 
mentB  in  that  wUdi  we  perceiye  oonoedes  the  point  wholly ;  fbr  these 
«ahJQotive  elements  ate  not  fdt  as  subjectiye :  imd  this  eyidentlj  aflfocta 
all  perception  as  of  existence.  Obserye,  it  is  just  this  point  of  existence- 
it  albcts :  not  necessarily,  perhaps,  relations ;  bat  in  respect  to  exists 
ence  the  feeling  simply  is  false. 

Thns  that  problem  of  philosophy,  abont  the  yeracity  of  oonsoionsneasy 
it  M^yed.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  debatable  sphere ;  it  is,  a  priori,  de- 
iBonstrable  we  should  be  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not.  It  is  but  one 
instance  oat  of  many  (for  the  whole  ihere  is  the  same  law  as  for  the 
parts) :  and  it  is  right  it  shoald  be  so ;  by  the  nature  of  oar  feeling  we 
oa^t  to  haye  sach  a  fisLie  eonscionsnessw  Therefore,  in  any  case,  in 
bripging  as  explanation,  ^at  oar  feeling  is  not  true,  we  are  rational :  it 
is  a  yera  causa ;  the  supposition  is  legitimate ;  the  case  exists.  The  op- 
posite yiew-— that  our  feeling  is  true — cannot  be  so  legitimate ;  that  la 
neyer  known  er  proyed ;  it  is  only  assumed.  Therefore,  surely,  that  our 
tseliag  is  not  true  is  oyer  the  preferable  yiew ;  and  espeeially  since  aa 
^loubt  results  from  it,  but  only  more  knowledge. 

Is  it  not  good  to  call  philosophy  <  the  science  of  the  wools'  ?  But 
this  ^  whole'  f which  is  to  man)  ia  still  also  relative i  and  therefore  it  ie 
a  legitimate  oojeet  and  sphere  fbr  science.  A  '  sei«Lce '  of  it  is  reason* 
aibkn-i.  e.,  a  philosophy. 

If  we  could  not  know— *i.  e.  haye  a  soienee-^about  it^  how  have  we 

ducoyered  that  it  is  only  relatiye  ?    There  would  be  a  contradictioa 

in  that  position  ? 
So  we  see  the  true  basis  of  philosophy  is  the  scientific  positioa  9  the 
giying  up  eur  own  impressions,  the  denying  the  yeracity  of  conseioaB« 
ness.    In  short,  science  arose  from  that  denial**— applied  at  first  to  the 
partial  only— so  pifoducing  the  apparent  opposition  between  seience  and 
philosophyi  as  being  founded  on  different  principles  [yiz.,  denial  of  oox* 
seiousness  in  respect  to  parts,  and  assertion  of  it  in  respect  to  the  whole]. 
But  this  opposition  is  done  away  when  the  whole  is  treated  as  the  parte 
haye  been ;  when  the  scientific  (not-self)  principle  is  extended  also  to 
the  whole.    The  success  of  science  hat  been  falsely  interpreted  tomeait 
a  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge :  it  truly  shows  the  right- 
ness  of  the  method.    We  haye  attained  certainty  just  so  fiur  as  we  haye 
applied  the  not-self  or  scientific  principle  of  learning ;  and  haying  done 
this,  as  yet,  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  partial,  it  seeme  as  if  that  was 
different  from  the  other.    But  it  is  not;  it  differs  only  in  the  method 
applied  to  it. 

By  the  bye,  is  not  here  an  example  of  the  law  that  the  process  in  one 

case  is  the  law  in  all  similar  ones  f   Does  not  the  Ikoi  <n  this  not4M]f 

method  being  the  true  one  in  Science^  demonstrate  that  it  muet  also 

be  in  philosophy  ? 
Philosophy  must  be— by  the  principle  of  soiMice^-the  giying  up  of  con- 
fideiMe  in  our  own  impressions ;  and  examining,  instead  of  aasomintf, 
thenu    Or  rather>  philosophy  and  science  eOe  one;  and  the  diyi8ioii> 
m9rk9  simply  9n.  incomplete  stage  ia  the  deyelopment  of  the  princtalea 
of  knowledge. 

'  la  soieaee^  while  0ur  impression  is  of  one  kind,  our  thought  is  of  nn- 
other :  ia  philosophy^  oat  tiiought  is  ecoording  to  our  impressaion.  {Hhe- 
feivaef  js  10  respect  to  indiyidual  thiags;  the  latter  in  respect  to.  the- 
tofal,  or  whole].    This  is  the  relation  of  science  and  philosophy;  and. 
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at  pmeBt,  the  contrast  between  them.  And  thus  one  tees  their  reepeet- 
ire  spheres :— science  has  to  do  with  men  as  indiTidnals,  related  to  one 
another;  philosophy,  with  man  as  one  (and  related,  perhaps,  to  other 
individnals  of  the  same  kind).      The  scientific  philosophj  is,  doing  by 
the  whole  what  science  does  by  the  individual. 


■  demnrs  to  *  relative  not-being,*  if  Being  is  infinite.   Bat,  that 

a  thing  cannot  be  is  no  reason  it  cannot  be  relatively :  the  two  are  quite 
compatible,  even  if  not  identical ;  and  only  that  can  be  relative  which 
cannot  truly  he.    80  it  may  be  beccnue  Being  is  infinite  that  there  is 
(and  must  be)  relative  not-being. 
In  tmth,  is  not  this  involved  in  Being,  as  at  once  infinite  and  altru- 
istic ?    In  this  is  involved  the  variety  of  forme  [i.  e.,  creation]. 
Bun  (p.  587)  argues  that  some  of  the  intuitive  instincts  are  false. 
Then  is  not  this  the  law? — are  not  all  so  P     Will  not  the  recognition  of 
the  oppoBites  in  man  give  the  interpretation  here  ?    Are  they  not  oppo- 
•ite  to  the  two  elements ;  and  the  false  is  the  appearance  to  the  non- 
altmistic  part?    The  intuition,  or  affirmation  of  the  negative  part«  is 
falM,  of  course :  then  does  not  the  fact  of  the  general  falsity  of  intui- 
tiona  arise  from  our  feeling  the  negative  part  as  first  (as  the  plue)  ? 
And  doea  not  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  finding  it  M  right  arise 
from  the  fact  of  an  opposite  relation  to  the  other  part  of  us :  intuitions, 
as  it  were,  of  the  positive  portion,  which  are  true  ?  and  so,  without  a 
dear  distinction,  we  cannot  attain  any  general  positions  which  will  do  ? 
If  some  of  our  intuitions  are  false,  and  some  true — which  are  which, 
and  why  do  they  differ  7  there  must  be  a  reason  and  necessity  and  law 
in  this.    Are  not  the  intuitions  of  the  altruistic  element  in  us  true ; 
thosis  of  the  non-altruistic,  fialse  ? 

(Beun).^^ls  there  not  an  obscurity  respecting  pleasure  and  pain, 
arising  from  the  fact  of  our  only  being  conscious  of  a  thing  by  contrast  ? 
Unless  these  be  made  merely  subjective,  and  it  be  said  a  person  cannot 
be  in  pain  unless  he  knows  it,  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  are  pleasures 
not  dependent  upon  previous  pain-— a  constant  sense  of  pain  ?  [i.  e.,  of 
pain  objeGtively  defined;  of  what  we  know  as  pain  by  having  contrast.] 
Such  a  canetani  state  of  course  could  not  be  '  known '  as  pain ;  but  wh j 
should  it  be  any  the  less  pain^  truly  and  in  fact  ? — any  less  an  evil  state, 
and  one  an  escape  from  which  would  be  a  gain  ? 
j  Again :  we  may  perhaps  think  that  the  state  in  which  primary  plea- 

i  Bture  comes  to  ns,  is  one  of  pain ;  only  not  known  as  pain  because  there 

is  no  condition  of  lees  pain  by  which  to  perceive  it,  as  such.-  Why  may 
not  the  ^spontaneity*  of  action  be  the  result  of  this  habitual,  constant 
pain;  and  this  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Would  a  person,  always  in  equal 
pain,  find  out  that  he  was  in  pain  ? — ^wonld  he  not  bo  conscious  only  of 
a  tendency  to  '  action,'  to  change  ?]  Then  one  has  to  see  what  and  why 
pain  hi  itself;  to  see  that  *  necessary.'  If  such  activity  is  to  be,  must 
there  not  be  pain  ?  therefore,  necessarily;  pain  to  the  self;  else  no  qelf- 
aotivity :  L  e.,  ^self '  involves  pain.  Is  it  not  that  the  fact  of  Being  is 
mfS  to  tHe ee^f  Surely  the  definition  of  pain  is,  simply,  'evil  to  tiie 
saUl*   Begarding  the  self  as  a  tm'nns  seema  to  involve  all.  % 

Yerj  &ple  is  that  confusion  about  existence  and  mode  (or  property) 
whioh  is  the  basis  of  the  *  nutter '  question.  Eridently  it  is  the  saine 
thing  whether  *  a  Ihing  is  black,'  or  whether  there  ^ts  a  blaok  thing* *^ 
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BOf  lAen  we  feel  a  thing  in  a  way  in  wMbh  it  is  not,  this  oonAiBioa 
must  ever  be  apt  to  arise,  and  one  or  other  will  be  preferred,  aooording 
as  it  is  easier  to  deny  the  existence,  or  admit  the  subjective  cause  of 
a  fitlse  feeling  of  property.  In  the  case  of  the  world  (owing  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  imaginary  spiritual,  &c.)  the  former  was  easier.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  Idealism :  it  was  an  instance  of  *  thought  taking  the  di- 
rection  of  least  resistance.' 

Philosophv  appears  so  abstruse  and  hard  because  it  has  been  so  per- 
plexed :  sucn  simple  things  have  been  twisted  (adding  to  the  infinite, 
e.  g.) :  so  that  when  we  say  the  simplest  things,  it  is  hard  not  to  im- 
agine something  else  is  meant. 

Surely,  weakest  of  all  arguments  for  '  matter/  is  that  based  on  men 
acting  as  if  it  were :  when  this  must  be  the  same,  either  way ! 

Bain  (p.  544) :  *  that  an  object  is  no  more  than  all  its  properties.'-— 
This  is  true  of  phenomena ;  but  it  should  not  be  said  of  '  objects,'  unless 
clearly  explained.    Is  not  anything  necessarily  only  a  '  property,'  by  the 
very  fact  of  being  conceived  or  thought  ?    That  "v^ch  is  so  surely  can- 
not be  *  substance.'    There  is,  e.  g.,  no  objection  in  saying  that  the 
hardness,  &c.,  constitute  the  flint;  but  then  they  are  not  its  'proper- 
ties,' they  are  it.    If  ^  properties '  at  all,  they  are  properties  of  some- 
thing else  than  the  flint  they  constitute ;  and  if  so,  indeed,  the  flint  it* 
self  18  a  '  property '  of  something.    Also,  Bain  does  well  to  note  that 
the  force  exerted  in  volitional  operations  is  truly  that  of  the  body :  the 
*  spontaneous '  physical  tendency  to  action. 
— i.  e.,  to  change :  and  as  one  change  can  only  be  by  the  existence  of 
others,  clearly,  by  linking  our  consciousness  with  this  tendency  to 
change,  we  have  power  given  us  over  changes  in  Nature. 
It  takes  away  the  impression  of  a  mysteriousness  in  it ;  for  the  sponta* 
neity  of  an  organic  body  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  machine. 

It  is  evident  that  the  affirmation  of  the  sensational  consciousness  is 
that  we  have  a  certain  feeling,  and  that  its  sphere  is  not  objective. 
This  is  the  domain  of  the  rational. 
Does  not  this  strikingly  indicate  that  the  man  is  altruistic  F— the  man- 
consciousness  is  objective. 
Kot  only  is  this  evident  in  reason  [that  laws  of  thought  should  deter- 
mine thinking] ;  but  is  it  not  so  in  fact  ?    The  sensational  conscious- 
ness is  made  subject  for  correcting :  we  distinguish  its  kinds  [see  how 
we  use  dreams] ;  we  only  ascribe  to  it  authority  sometimes :  we  do,  in 
fact,  test  it  by  the  rational. 
In  giving  up  the  reality  of  dreams,  the  entire  authority  of  sensatioiial 
consciousness  is  given  up. 
But  the  case  does  not  end  here.   This  suppresses  something :  there 
is  the  conviction  of  an  objective  existence,  which  our  sensational  con- 
sciousness gives  us :  this  has  to  be  shown  necessary,  restored  and  in- 
terpreted.   But  how  is  this  ?  why  must  it  be  ?    The  affirmation  of  the 
objective  cause  (apart  from  '  qualities ')  is  true ;  the  rational  conscious- 
ness confirms  it ;  it  is  evidently  right :  but  how  comes  it  to  be  so  strong, 
apparently  as  the  aensatiorud  consciousness  ?    It  is  certain  that  the  af- 
firmation is  truly  in  the  sensational  consciousness;  or  is  it  not  the  foot 
that  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  rational  ?    Should  we. not  analyse  here  P 
<^thi8  affirmation  of  ttie  external  object  is  on  the  part  (of  the  roHcnid 


not  the  feBiationai ;  and  it  ii  f«Mfi«d  only  by  thft  noa* 
difluetioii  of  objeotiTO  and  subjectiTe  'qualities.' 
1  Obeenre  how  the  denial  of  a  truth  on  aoeount  of  mixed  error  is  the 

•aaie  alwayi:  tix.^  denying  an  eztstence  on  acoouut  of  '  qualities.'  89 
*  in  atheisBiy  is  there  not  the  denial  of  the  '  existence '  ox  Ged  on  ao- 

eeaat  «f  iklse  attributes  or  '  qualities '  aaoribed  to  Him  P 

■ 

;  '  Space  and  time  are  subject  to  contradictions.' — ^True :  here  is  the 

I  HiterpretatiDn  of  Hamilton's  *  law  of  the  conditioned  '—that  which  shews 

f  ifc  neeessary.    These  '  contradictions '  mean,  simply,  that  when  we  apply 

:  the  idea  of  exUtence  to  the  phenomenal,  it  will  not  agree.  This  is  right  | 

it  ought  not :  and  the  inference  is  clear — riz.  that  '  existence '  does  not 
^  beloi^  to  it :  that  these  phenomenal  oonditionq  do  not  cbaisaeteriao  tiiat 

which  is. 

Surely  this  is  the  truth  about  contradictions :  Hkni .  they  Qanuot  co- 
exist in  thought,  or  in  that  which  is  to  thought ;  L  e.,  in  the  pheaouqienaL 
The.0o-existenoe  of  contradictions,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  pbenpiaeiwa* 
Xbe  prindple  has  authority  in  this  apheie ;  this  is  rightly  felt. 
80  the  phenomenon  being  taken  to  be,  it  has  naturally  been  assmued 
to  have  authmty  respecting  being.    That  idea  is  a  form  of  making 
j  the  laws  of  our  thought  the  laws  of  Being. 

,  Sorely  Hegel  is  right,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  oo-existenoe  of  contradio- 

tions  in  the  absolute.    And  see  here  what  an  analogy  opens :  is  not  thia 
li^  ^uiUbrium  and  Tibration  ? 
Eqtulibrium  is  co-existence  of  opposites :  in  yibration  they  do  not 
oo-exist*    80  phenomenon  is  to  the  absolute  as  yibration  is  to  equili- 
brinou    Coutmdietions  cannot  coexist  in  the  thought'sphere^  beoai^se 
it  is  08  vibraiion :  it  is  contrary  to  its  nature. 
Then  observe  how  yibration  is  from  equilibrium  hy  negation^    80  does 
not  that  which  is  to  thought  differ  by  negation  from  that  wUoh  U|  so 
I  in  it  ocmtxadictions  cannot  co-exist  ?       ^ 

Is  not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  the  intellect  this  ;•— thaiit 
whateyer  is  presented  to  it  does  not  pertain  to^ue  actual  exists 
ence  P  In  the  other  yiaw  there  must  be  pride^  either  direct  or  impticit 
— -L  e.,  we  must  either  say  '  we  can  know  all ' ;  or  must  mark  out  sofne 
things  as  not  to  be  understood :  these  being  two  fprms  of  the  same  in* 
teUectual  self-assertion. 

How  rightly  bold  was  Hegel,  when  he  found  that  inyestigation  led 
up  to  contra£ctions,  to  firmly  grasp  the  thing,  and  say  the  unioi^  of 
contradictions  was  the  fact.  And  how  the  asserting  this  of  the  >absolute 
for  Being)  necessarily  and  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  phenomenal, 
in  which  the  union  of  contradictions  is  not  the  fact,  but  is  excluded.  The 
distinction  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  absolute  is  manifestly  here. 
Sut  then,  the  question  comes,  <  why  do  toe— -from  the  existence  of  tha 
I  absolute,  in  which  contradictions  are  united— perceiye  the  pheno* 

menal,  in  which  they  cannot  be  ? ' 
And  again :  is  not  Hegel's  '  Being  ca  nothing '  good  ?    Is  it  not  that  it 
is  the  not-being  of  the  negation  ? — it  is  uo-ihing  (i.  e.  phenomenal  thing). 
Thus  Ood  is  the  not  noUChd.    Is  it  not  affirmation  by  two  negationa  f 
See  the  meaning  ot  the  word  'thing'— does  it  not  rather  become  % 

teuisaxP 
Aid  indeed,  shall  we  not  find  that  t)iia  my stary  of  the  union  of  ooAr. 
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tradictioiiB  in  the  absolute— this  infinite  Bei^g  with  ^lot-beiog— i»  but 
a  truism,  also  ? 
So,  too,  does  one  see  why  our  attempts  to  reason  (on  our  coneeptions) 
ought  to  drive  us  into  contradictions  ?  And  does  the  reductio  ad  -ab* 
Burdum  (or  contradiction)  assume  a  new  meaning  ?^-doeB  it  mean  *  this 
cannot  be  to  ulf  \  cannot  be  the  phenomenon  '  ?  So  let  us  suppose-^ 
just  vaguely  guessing — these  demonstrations  should  be  true  onl^  of  the 
phenomenal,  and  the  things  disproved  be  true  actually  [considering  how 
differently  we  come  to  know  the  phenomenal  truth],  how  naJtural  we 
might  find  the  actual ;  how  trut  [to  the  actual]  our  false  thoughts :  how 
the  natural  falseness  of  our  thoughts  (involving  the  co-existence  of  oon- 
tradictions)  is  accounted  for.  Here  would  be  indeed  a  suppression  for 
for  Dbstoration. 

Here  is  a  thought  indeed,  which  surely  is  a  true  one.     It  is  tAiiy  of 
which  the  phenomenon  is  our  necessary  false  thinking  thro'  ignorance ; 
thro'  our  stieirting  ignorant^  Our  native  conceptions  are  irvA^  then-^true 
to  the  actual ;  therefore  not  true  to  the  phenomenal :  and  we  have  to  learn 
the  phenomeualy  and  give  up  that  other,  which  is  true  only  to  the  actual, 
and  in  which  contradictions  coexist.     So  the  instinctive  thought  is  to 
be  suppressed  for  another — true  to  the  phenomenon  (or  *  theory ')— in 
which  contradictions  do  not  coexist.     But  it  is  to  be  restored,  and  per* 
fected ;  viz.,  with  knowledge  of  why  the  phenomenon  is  different. 
Surely  here  is  the  source  of  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  reason :  and 
see  how  Science  comes  to  this  very  point ;  pronouncing  our  knowledge 
thus  attained  (viz.  by  denying  the  co-existence  of  con&adiotions)  to  be 
onlv  of  phenomena. 
Is  it  not  trulv  demonstrable,  from  the  characters  of  the  phenomenali 
that  the  absolute  must  differ  ft'om  it)  tn  this  respect  ? 
fiere  is  the  great  instance  of  suppression  for  restoration ;  and  it  jnust 
be  because  that  instinct,  the'  true,  is  imperfect. 
May  not  the  source  of  the  contradictions  be  in  this  state  of  man  ?  t\^ 
is  not  that  in  the  absolute  there  are  united  contradictions;  but  that, 
owing  to  man's  state,  it  must  be  so  to  him. 

And  is  there  not  here  the  reason  why  advance  in  thought  ever  means 
—and  is — ^union  of  opposites  f    Is  it  not  ever  the  puttine  the  man- 
view  and  the  self-view  in  their  right  relations  ?— seeing  the  apparent 
oppositeness  to  be  one ;  even  as  God's  self-assertion,  and  the  crea- 
ture's self-sacrifice,  are  one  ? 
This  then  is  why,  to  us,  the  absolute  must  be  the  union  of  contra*, 
dictions ;  and  so  one  sees  why  we  at  first  are  ever  thinking  wrongly^ 
and  come  to  contradictions :  this  shows. oiur  relation  to  the  absolnte.   So 
we  have  to  suppress  for  the  phenomenal,  then  to  restore. 
Is  it  thus  that  new  truth  ever  comes  as  ppj^^n^  previous  ?^-*i8  here, 
in  part,  the  necessity  of  hypotliesis  ?         ,*  * 
So  the  actual,  the  absolute^  will  be  to  us  mevely  ihe  perfection^  the  re- 
storation 6f  our  indtinct. 

Is  not  this  the  same  as  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  work  of,  science 
—that  it  is  to  make  us  know  the  deadness  in  man  ?  for  that  the  observ« 
ation  is  wanted ;  and  then  to  restore  spe^lation  ?  That  instinot  is  ;Qot 
false ;  by  it  we  have  right  knowledge  ;  only  we  must  remember  the 
condition.  Speculate^  xemem  tiering  man's  condition — his  self  a  negative 
— and  the  result  will  be  verv  different  from  that  which  ensues  when  wi^ 
think  of  it  as  being,  or  positive.' 
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Ii  not  that  union  of  opposites,  in  thought,  over  the  putting  into 
right  relation  the  '  man-Tieir '  and  the  '  self-Tiew '  ?  And  is  not  the 
externally-perceived  contradiction  from  our  own  twofoldneBS ;  from  the 
union  of  opposites  in  ourselves — of  pita  and  minua — of  altruistic  and 
not-altruistic  ?  It  is  not  that  the  absolute  is  such,  but  that  we  are  so  : 
therefore,  phenomenaliy  the  absolute  must  be  so.  This  phenomenon  is 
accounted  for :  viz.,  of  the  absolute  being,  to  our  thought,  union  of  op- 
posites. 

So,  too,  does  one  see  how  that  which  is  to  the  self  (the  subjectiTe 
twofoldness  being  gone)  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  union  of  opposites  ? 
And  then  again,  that  which  is  to  the  altruistic,  to  the  plus  alone,  also 
will  no  more  be  union  of  opposites ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ? 
In  short,  does  not  our  ordinary  conception  of  God,  and  the  world  be- 
sides, mean  in  truth  this  necessary  twofoldness  to  us,  because  in  us  ? 

Is  there  here  a  key  also  to  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to  the 
actual  world  ?  Look  at  Mill's  example :  '  a  tree  cannot  at  once  be  a 
tree,  and  not  a  tree.'  True ;  phenomenally — if  speaking  only  of  the 
phenomenon — it  cannot ;  but  may  not  this  be  a  clue  to  what  the  Ixee 
IS  ?  Perhaps  it  is  exactly  not  a  tree.  Is  not  the  moon  at  once  a  disc, 
and  not  a  disc  t  Is  not  this  the  question  merely  of  truth  and  appear- 
ance, coming  before  us  in  this  artificial  way,  of  whether .  contradio- 
tions  can  co-exist  ?  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  lie  merely  in  the  way  of 
I  putting  it.     Of  course  an  object  can  be  one  thing  to  one  fiiculty,  and 

,  another  to  another.    Cannot  the  same  thing  be  sound  to  the  ear,  and 

motion  to  the  eye  ?  so  may  not  a  tree  be  phenomenally  a  tree,  actually 
not  a  tree  ?  Our  perplexity  simply  comes  from  putting  the  phenomenal 
for  the  existing.  Becognize  that  the  phenomenal  must  b4  the  phenom- 
enon of  something  else,  and  all  is  done.  So  a  tree  is  at  once  a  tree  and 
not  a  tree  (not  in  itself,  but  to  us) :  and  in  this  is  not  the  relation  of 
the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  to  be  found  ?  Observe :  it  is  the  nature 
•  of  a  (phenomenal)  tree  to  be  also  not*  a-tree ;  and  seeing  this,  is  not  our 

way  made  clearer  to  ask  '  what  is  it '  ? 

How  far  does  it  limit  the  Infinite  (or  Being)  to  speak  of  it  as  in 

forms ;  and,  therefore,  with  relative  not-being  ?   Is  it  not  thus  from  the 

self?    Is  it,  then,  that  God's  Being  truly  is  self-Being ;  but  to  our  self- 

or  phenomenallj,  it  is  altruistic  ?    Is  not  here  the  basis  of  God's  altm, 

I  istic  being  ? — viz.,  the  necessity  of  opposites  in  Him  to  us  (from  oppo- 

I  sites  in  us).    To  our  self  God's  being  must  be  in  oth'ers ;  i.  e.,  it  mast 

he  in  not-GK>d. 

Is  not  this  that  God  must  56  and  not-be ;  or,  must  be  self  and  not- 
self  ?    This  seems  to  be  it ;  for  in  truth  to  affirm  God  to  be  altruistio 
(only)  is,  in  one  sense,  to  deny  Him ;  and  it  is  here  it  is  neoessarj 
that  to  ear  self  God  should  no(-6e— only  so  can  He  be. 
In  being  Himself  God  must  be  oder  to  our  self:  He  is  that  which 
U  not  being  ourself : — to  be,  and  not  to  be  such  self,  is  to  be  other.    So 
it  only  means,  that  for  us  to  be,  truly,  is  to  haye  this  self-being  done 
ftway. 

Is  not  our  feeling  a  negation  (our  '  self*)  as  Being  the  interpretation 
of  almost  ail  ?— e.  g.,  Beinq  must  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  negation, 
if  we  are  feeling  and  thinking  of  negation  as  Being.  Hence,  e.  g.,  the 
doetrine  of  annihilation  in  the  XMnne :  the  err<Kr  is  that  it  is  <  being'  that 


is  thought  to  be  thus  annihilated,  instead  of  ne^tion.      And  see  hotr 
like  this  doctrine  is  to  the  scriptural  one,  of  being  '  dead  in  for  with] 
Christ ' : — why  should  abstract  statements,  that  do  out  repeat  these  words 
in  other  forms,  provoke  hostility  ? 

Is  not  our  infinite  (i.  e.,  the  one  we  think)  a  se(/'-infinite  ?  so  the  re- 
joction  of  it  is  right  [Mansell}.  But  sarelj  that  is  a  negative,  or  mtntis 
infinite — the  opposite. 

80  we  see  the  good  of  the  self,  in  the  need  of  an  '  opposite '  to  us  for 
everything.  It  is  true  we  are  better  still  without  it,  but  only  qfter 
having  had  it.  Has  not  this  a  meaning : — is  not  the  self  thus  neces- 
sary for  us  ?  Were  not  life  itself  nothing  to  us  except  through,  self- 
sacrifice  ?    So  Christ,  for  Bia  own  sake,  was  dead  and  raised. 

Nominalism  and  Bealism  surely  are  to  be  seen  quite  afresh,  thro'  this 
perception  of  phenomenon  and  fact :  they  represent  the  phenomenal  and 
actual  thought.  Bealism  is  the  instinctive,  imperfect  form ;  therefore 
suppressed,  because  it  would  not  apply  to  the  phenomenon.  It  is  sup- 
pressed for  a  phenomenal  view. 

If  the  absolute — or  truly  existing — is  not  to  be  conceived  [i.  e., 
thought],  then  is  nothing  idler  than  to  try  to  make  our  thoughts  conform 
to  any  existence :  it  is  not  their  nature  or  idea.  Let  us  accept  the  con- 
dition ;  not  affirm  it  and  violate  it  at  once.  Men  have  evidently  gone 
wroofg  in  the  past  thro'  not  knowing  this  nature  of  thought ;  but  we  do 
not  yet  avail  ourselves  of  our  better  knowledge. 

Is  not  the  self  the  substratum  of  the  mental,  as  matter  is  of  the  phy- 
sical ?  and  so,  like  matter,  it  could  not  be  found  or  warranted,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  There  is  '  self '  in  the  same  sense  as  there  is  *  matter ' 
—we  perceive  it :  or  rather,  our  perception  makes  us  'naturally  infer'  it. 
We  want  to  know  what  it  is  altogether  which  makes  us  have  such  per- 
ceptions and  inferences. 

Bealism,  then,  is  a  treating  the  phenomenal  as  existing  [or  actual] ; 
assuming  an  underlying  unity  for  that  which  is  not.  There  is  that  only 
for  that  which  is — ^for  the  actual. 

Is  there  a  parallel  in  the  relation  of  'things'  to  the  'idea'  ?    Is  it 

not  good,  also,  that  this  underlying  of  the  phenomenal  must  be  called 

'idea'?  Is  there  not  a  deep  rightness  here? 
Nominalism,  then,  is  treating  the  phenomenal  as  actual;  i.  e.,  applying 
to  that  whi(di  is  that  which  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  fas  realism  is  ap- 
plyixig  to  the  phenomenal  that  which  is  true  only  of  the  actual.]  80 
Itealism  and  Nominalism  are  reduced  to  law — are  instances  of  a  law. 
The  one  id. the  instinct,  the  other  the  suppression,  or  theory :  these  are 
ever  such. 

In  respect  to  Bealism  again :— -if  material  things  be  really  negations, 
still  there  needs  no  underlying  existence;  their  'beinff,'  &c.,.iB  de- 
termined by  the  external.  80  is  not  this  the  true  idea  for  material 
things :  that  they — and  ||^  their  changes  and  processes — are  by  action 
external  te  them  ?  this  is  exactly  the  idea  of  their  bein^L  inetL  ^d  see 
how  this  exists,  implicitly,  in  the  dootnne  of  all  materi^veh^es  being 
from  Qedi'>aitioii,  ^ected  from  withoaft  80  this  idea  is  shown  necea*- 
sanr. 

Is  it  not  thos : — ^in  order  to  £s,  a  thing  most  have  this  undarhriog 
onitj.    This  is  from  the  nature  of  Being;  becaasa  it  is  altroist    80  to 
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dUproYd  ibis  '  nnderljing  *  of  anjthing,  or  to  prove  that  it  U  as  <  idea ' 
onlj,  U  simply  to  prove  that  it  is  not;  i.  e.,  tliat  it  is  phenomenon  (or 
negative).    Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  use  of  the  term 
*  idea  *  for  the  basis  of  the  phenomenal  ? 

"With  regard  to  contradictory  inconceivahles. — *If  proposition  Wo.  1 
be  inconceivable,  it  is  naught ;  if  proposition  No.  2  be  so,  it  is  naught ; 
but  if  they  be  also  contradictory,  then  one  is  true :  which  proves  the 
Christian  religion,'  &o.  [SoL  Eev.']  And  how  simple  the  case  is;  and 
how  beautifully  all  this  resolves  itself.  The  union  of  contradictions  is 
not  excluded;  it  is  only  a  third  inconceivable.  And  here  is  the  sola- 
tion :  the  absolute,  the  actual — essence,  or  Being — this  is  the  union  of 
the  opposites ;  or  rather,  that  in  which  the  opposites  are  imited,  and 
from  which  they  come. 

Here  is  the  fact  accounted  for  of  these  opposites  being  presented  to 

thought  at  all :  that '  law  of  the  conditioned '  itself  jr  which  Hamilton 

leaves  entirely  unaccounted  for. 
This  is  the  character  'of  the  actual  (or  Being)  :  the  phenomenal  is  dif- 
ferent ;  of  it  one  of  the  contradictory  inconceivahles  is  true  ;  i.  e.,  gh^ 
nomenMy  true  :^-e.  g.,  space  is  '  phenomenally '  infinite.  Is  not  the 
character  of  the  phenomenon  always  this — ^this  negative  ?  We  have  an 
illnstration  in  <  free-will.'  Our  freewill  is  phenomenal  only ;  and  it  is 
(phenomenally)  not-determined :  Ood's  free-will  is  actual ;  and  it  is 
both — in  it  are  the  opposites  united ;  i.  e.,  not-dbterminedV  and  yet  is 
determined.  Now  this  we  know ;  actually,  and  in  onr  Being  or  expe^ 
rie^ce — viz.  in  love ;  where  we  feel  that  we  are  perfectly  free,  and  yet 
Imow  and  are  conscious  that  we  could  not  do  otherwise ;  our  will  ia  at 
once  free,  and  determined.  Thus  is  practically  shown  at  once  ho^  we 
can  know  .Ood,  and  yet  cannot  conceive  Him.  That  God  is  presented 
to  ns  in  the  Bible  in  this  way  of  union  of  contradictions  is  evident  r-^ 
'Be  is  not  a  man»  that  He  should  repent';  and  '^ He  repenteth  Him  of 
the  evil,'  &c.  But  of  the  phenomenal  this  imion. cannot  be  affirmed  ; 
it  must  be  either  one  or  the  other :  e:  g;.,  space  cannot  he  both  finite  and 
infinite;  it  meanathat  it  is  phenomenal  only.  So  we  have  a  test  by 
which  to  know  the  phenomenal  from  the  actu&L  The  doctrine  of  al- 
truist Being  is  but  an  instance  of  this  Uw  of  union  of  oppositesriii  {he 
actual— in  that  which  is. 

Then  see  in  man  this  union  of  opposites— the  two  aelfii.    Both  these 
ate  'we'  fwe  are  altruist  and  not-altruist) :  so  man  belongs  to  Beingii 
he  is  not  pnenomenal.     Then,  if  both  these  opposites  are  'we,"  what 
is  the  bearing  on  the  conception  of  the  Bivrne  Being?  Ckn  it  be  that 
€fod  is  at  onoe  creator  and  creature  ?  [i.  e.,  the  living,  the  being  of  tiie 
creature ;  but  not  in  us  in  so  far  as  we  are  wanting  ?J    Is  there  not 
here  a  deeper  reason  for  the  self,  the  minus,  in  man  ?  the  neoessitf  of 
opposites  in  the  phenomenal?.    To   say   that' '  Being/  tp  the  in* 
tellect  is  opposites-^i.  e.,  0 ;  i;  e;,  is  not  to  the  intellect — ^is  merely  that 
it  cannot  be  conceived.    Show  the  necessity  of  'intellect^  at  all  (suoh 
as  ouii),  and  we  show  the  necessity  of  all  this  about  the  phenomenal-^ 
of  all  the  '  opposites,'  ftc.    And-  is  not  the  '^intellect '  involved  in  self- 
0t  not-altruistic,  being  ?    Anx  does  not  being,  as  altruistic,  ittveilr^ 
being  m>t-altruistic,  also  ? 

"•'''ffitniiton'is  tight  as  to  the  necessity  of  believing  what  is  inconeeiv- 
iifcfiP,  if'is  ti  right  principle,  only  wrongly  applied:  *  Nay,  as  the  /^Ae- 
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nomiBrUU  caiiliot  be  both  fhe  isontradiotiotis  at  onoe,  the  prinoxple  ef  the 
eiclttiled  middle  it  aUo  justified  in  teiipect  to  the  phenomenal ;  it  is  true 
ef  it :  but  its  application  to  the  absolute  is  an  instance  of  treating  the 
phenomenal  as  the  absolute. 
This  suggests :  shall  not  man  also  be  'justified  '—his  sdf  shown  right, 
only  wrongly  applied :  <  justified  in  the  spirit '  ?    Is  here  a  reference 
to  our/eelingf  not  our  being,  being  wrong;  our  having  a  wrong  eon* 
Bciousness;  otxr  'self  only  wrongly  applied,  or  treated?    It  is  in* 
Tolved,  has  its  place  in,  the  absolute  altruistic  Being. 
There  are  three  inconceivables^— the  two  opposites,  and  their  union 
or  coexistence :  now,  of  these,  the  last  is  true  of  the  absolute — of  that 
which  is :  and  this  is  right ;  for  that  is  the  moet,  which  ever  must  b^ 
the  standard,  the  primary.    Ever  the  most  is  the  right  to  have  as  the; 
Beihg;  erer  derive  by  minus. 
Ill  not  this  why  the  *  root  *  (in  words,  e.  g.)  is  ever  the  simple ;  why 
we  instinctively  derive  compounds  from  the  simples,  which  are  lee$? 
and,  going  farther  back  still,  see  how  we  derive  these  from  no  phy- 
sical at  all ;  i.  e.,  from  no-thing.   Here  the  doctrine  of  *  creation  firom 
nothing'  i^  justified;  it  has  new  meaning,  thus. 
The  simple— «the  least  physical  (or  phenomenal)*— ift  truly  the  ntoet : 
the  absence  of  it  being  &uly  the  most  of  all.    The  physical  is  from  the 
not-physical. 

The  nature  of  the  absolute  [or  that  which  is]  is  shown  by  this :  that 
when  the  phenomenal  is  considered  as  existing,  two  (inconceivable)  op- 

E>Bites  come  up  in  respect  to  it :  Being  is  sucm  at  to  cause  this  to  oe. 
ut  the  phenomensd  is  known  to  be  oiuy  phenomenal  because,  in  respect 
ia  it  thete  cannot  be  the  union  of  the  opposites,  which  is  the  condition 
of  beifig.  Thd  ti^e  reason  of  this  '  oppositeness  *  being,  not  that  the 
actual  is  from  any  such  union,  but  that  it  is  such  to  tho  finite  intellect, 
Wh^ti  eniptofjred  tpon  it ;  as  a  solid  body  is  to  the  eyes.  The  actual  is 
thnt  to  the  mtellect  as  the  solid  is  to  the  eyes :  because  it  m'^s  sub^ 
it&Mitti* 

This  '  actual '  relation,  surely,  is  the  true  noason  why  we  have  two 
eyeer  &e  sensuous  must  conform  to  the  actual.  The  intellectual  thus 
b  twcyfbld ;  tod  thue  is  adapted  to  deal  with  the  actual,  as  the  eyes  are 
with  a  solid ;  viz.)  by  this  very  perception  of  opposites  at  once.  And 
may  we  not  see  illustrated  the  non-tinion  of  opposites  iu  the  phenom- 
enal, by  the  impossibility  of  union  of  opposite^  to  the  eyes  in  pictures  ;- 
or  that  Which  is  mere  appearance,  Or  surface.  It  is  our  fooling  of  th^s 
(with  our  false  feeling  respecting  the  phenomenal,  and  thought  of  it  as 
existing)  that  has  given  rise  to  this  metaphysical  doctrine :  the  intelleet 
demands  oppbtites,  and  finds  that  in  the  merely  phenomenal  they  «an^ 
not  be  together;  and  then,  thinking  the  phenomenal  to  exist,  we  art 

Szzled.    It  is  as  if  an  ignorant  person  Were  en^barrassed  about  a  pio- 
t;e — abbtit  it^  xiot  being  solid  (or  union  of  oppositet  to  the  eyes). 
"When  T^e  say  Ihat  the  truth  about  God  it  tnat  He  is  one  and  many 

Srinity] ;  that  He  does,  and  does  not,  repent,  &o. ;  we  do  not  mean 
it  He  it  truly  one  way,  and  phenomneally  the  other ;  but  that  He  h 
both  equally  and  in  the  same  relation.    Now  does  not  the  ol9'  idea  of 
'  general  law  *  and  special  interference  [or  direct  action]  form  an  inttaaoe 
<a  this  ?    Is  it  not  justified,  included  under  that  laW  of  union  of  oppoi- 
^titea  ?    So  fiit  aotion  is  unehanging  hiw  iH  5^  special  opemtion. 
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Jkmi  again :  does  Ha  not  punish  and  destroy  in  saving  and  giving  life  T 

This  last  we  see :  by  the  nature  of  our  self.    So  He  asserts  Himself  t» 

saeriflce  of  Himself:  that  is  His  self-assertion.  •  So  His  repenting  is 

His  not-repenting :  His  trineness  is  His  unity ;  His  wrath  if  His  love. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  the  oppositeness  does  not  come  merely  from  op- 

posites  in  ns — ^from  our  self,  which  makes  saving  to  he  destruction^- 

Dut  rather,  this  must  he  the  case  with  us  as  an  instance  of  a  more 

.  general  fact.    Because  the  fact  is  as  it  is  we  must  be  such  that  oar 

being  saved  must  be  a  destruction :  therefore  we  are  thus. 

Thinking  thus  of  Being  as  union  of  opposites,  do  we  not  see  it  one 
and  many ;  eternal,  and  in  time ;  infinite,  and  finite  ?  and  does  not 
this  give  hints  how  all  is ;  why  the  universe  is  such  as  it  is  ?  doea 
it  not  give  the  phenomenon  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  that '  Being'  must 
be  €K>d  and  the  created  universe  ?  Does  not  the  union  of  opposites  in 
'  being '  imply  Ood  and  the  self  ?  [and  so  justify  that  feeling  and  thought 
•f  the  self  as.  positive  existence  ?]  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  *  not- 
being'  as  'opposite  to  God ';  and  so  only  to  be  considered  as  not-being 
when  God  is  regarded  as  '  Being.' 

With  regard  to  space  and  motion : — amotion  is  subjective;  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  active  sense.  Then,  of  course,  space  also  must  be  sub- 
jective— they  are  inseparable;  and  space  is,  surely,  thro'  and  from 
motion.  Then  see  how  beautiful  it  is  that  space  is  '  not-being ' :  what 
a  light  this  casts  back  upon  motion. 

With  regard  to  Baalism  and  Nominalism. — There  is  <  man,'  or  hu- 
manity;  but  there  is  not  'a  flock,'  only  so  many  sheep.     Why  is  the 
di£ference  ? — is  it  not  that  the  sheep  are  themselves  only  phenomenal  ? 
Observe,  there  are  '  sheep '  in  a  sense  in  which  there  is  not  a  '  flock ' : 
one  exists  ta  touch,  the  other  only  to  thought. 
Wonld  it  not  be  well  to  introduce  the  idea  of .'  existence  to  our  various 
faculties'? — thus,  that  'real'  (the  'sheep/ or 'flock,'  &c.)  exists  to 
thought,  as  the  material  sheep  exist  to  toach.    Humanity  not  only 
exists  to  thought— it  is ;  yet  it  is  in  being  conscious  only  p   Thus  we 
may  extend  the  idea  familiar  to  us  thro'  dreams — of  perceiving,  or 
thinking  of,  certain  things,  because  they  are  \  and  of  others,  tho'  they 
are  not. 
Surely  there  is  a  relation  between  man  existing  only  in  being  consciousi 
and  '  things '  existing  only  to  thought,  or  to  perception :  some  connec- 
tion in  reason ;  some  reason  in  the  one  why  the  other  should  be. 

Is  it  not  an  error  to  aflirm  the  '  realist '  existence  only  because  it  is 

an  error  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  material  phenomena  themselves? 

i.  e.,  are  not  the  two  on  the  same  basis  ? — the  one  exista  to  the  ihoughti 

aa  much  as  the  other  exists  to  the  touch. 

If  there  is  no  'flock'  apart  from  human  intelligence,  then  there  are 

eertainly  no  ^  sheep.'    The  realist  says,  *  there  could  be  no  '  flock '  to 

my  mind,  if  there  had  not  firat  been  one  to  some,  other  (i.  e.  divine) 

mind.' 

But  aee,  then :  men  finding  that  the  'fiock '  is  not  a  true  existence,  ia 

Ott}y  a  roundabout  way  of  perceiving  that  the  ^  sheep '  are  not :  it  is  the 

;way  they  ll^  that  out :  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  true  non-exist- 

.•Doe^of .  the  physical  thing  is  first  shown  by  the  mentals— the  wronff  con* 

aeption  i(  exposed  by  that  logical  deduction.    8a wotsee  the  wewiesa 
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of  Kominalism :  it  rejeoto  the  oonaeqiMiiee,  but  holds  on  the  promiei ; 

and  80  has  to  affinn  the  same  conBeaaence  in  another  form — ^ria.,  to  in- 
firm matter.  See,  too ;  the  physical  <  man/  or  men,  do  not  *  exist/  any 
more  than  the  '  sheep ' ;  it  is  as  spiritual  that  '  man  *  is.  So,  perhaps, 
as  spiritual,  there  ia  a  <  flock '  (?  church).  Perhaps  literallj,  in  the  spi* 
ritoid,  Christ  i$  a  Lamb ;  and  men  truly,  and  in  the  actual,  are  tke 
'  flock,'  the  « sheep.' 
There  must  be  some  reason  vhy  the  absolute  is  inconeeiyabto 

to  OS. 

Especially  those  must  hold  this  who  think  that  it  is  to  us  that  it  is  so  ; 

not  to  intellect f  as  such :  i.  e.,  to  those  who  hold  inteUeot  to  be  in 

God. 
Is  not  this  the  reason : — that  to  intellect  it  is  union  of  opposites  ?  i.  e.» 
that  intellect  is  such  that  it  is  thus  to  it.  Or  can  we  go  farther  ?— is  it 
as  the  eyes  can  only  see  aurfaee ;  as  *  substance'  is  invisible  to  them  ? 
Can  we  see  here  why  intellect  is  to  '  essence '  as  sight  is  to  solidity  or 
physical  substance  ?  Is  it  that  intellect  must  be  thus  related,  &e* 
cause,  like  sight,  it  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  appear^ces  of 
things ;  and  so,  like  the  eyes,  it  has  the  power,  by  uniting  opposite  ap« 
pearances,  of  perceiving  the  substance  too  ?  What  extension  and  accn* 
racy  this  might  ^ve  to  our  knowledge. 

Is  there  a  fartner  parallel  here : — does  intellect  only  see  color  1  and, 

thro'  it,  form,  shape,  relations,  distances,  &c.  ?    Is  there  color  to  in* 

tellect  ?    We  speak  of  light — has  not  color  its  place  too  ?    Is  hers 

the  secret  of  intellectual  differences? 
Is  it  not  the  case,  too,  that  the  intellect  truly  can  deal  with  '  essence' 
as  the  eyes  can  with  *  substance '  ?  As  we  see  solidity,  shall  we  not  find 
we  can  conceive  '  essence '  ?  and  understand  why  we  have  thought  we 
could  not ;  viz.,  because  we  have  been  ascribing  *  existence '  to  pheno* 
mena :  as  if  we  had  ascribed  existence  to  *  appearances.'  Were  there 
not  a  similar  difliculty  in  that  ? 

Are  not  those  old  disputes,  about  Bealism  and  its  opposite — ^whether 
the  mind  adds  any  elements  in  the  process  of  observation— solved,  by 
seeing  that  physical  objects  are  the  phenomena  of  something  else  ?  and 
remembering  tnere  is  another  object  to  which  our  thoughts  iiave  to  be 
carried,  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  that  we  must  itbstain 
from  thinking  of  the  physical  as  we  otherwise  should  do. 

Secognizing  the  negative  character  of  the  '  self,'  how  simply  the 
'negations'  in  thought  appear.  They  are  then  the  necessary  pheno* 
menon  of  affirmation  (negation  of  negation).  By  postulating  a  neg* 
ation,  affirmation  is  made  to  have  the  phenomenal  aspect  of  negation. 
And  especially  in  relation  to  God — to  <  Being ' — ^it  is  evident  how  His 
nature  must  be  described  by  negations  [the  ^  not '  of  us] :  tn-finite,  a6- 
aolute,  not-temporal,  &o. 

'  We  are  obliged  to  think  of  the  infinite  and  finite  as  existing  to* 
gether,'  &c.  [Manset].  Why  obliged  ? — whv  not  think  the  finite  only 
exists  relatively  ?  only  *  exists  to  us ' ;  is  what  we  fed  to  exist,  but  does 
not  ?  There  is  no  reason  against  this,  except  that  very  assumption  of 
what  God  may,  or  may  not,  do. 

Why  should  He  not  have  caused  us  to  have  a  feeling  which  has  led 

OS  into  mistake,  until  now  that  we  correct  it  ? 
That  very  doctrine  u  our  beins  under  illusion :  yvL,  we  are  deludad  in 
that  instmetiTe  oonviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  intelleet. 
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TliiB  ii  H  r— ire  AatoiBlly  beHete  both  inteUect  and  settBe ;  bat  irbeii 
ir6  come  to  ex&mine,  ire  find  out  that  they  ditfer.    Iliexi  of  eoime  it 
a  tempotsury  hitch,  until  we  find  out  whioh  to  aubordinate  i  for  thiaie 
the  question — which  ia  to  be  subordinated  to  the  other :  intellect  or 
aende? 
We  win  cleaTe  to  the  authority  of  sense ;  bnt  it  is  as  ftitile — and  indeed, 
is  exactly  the  same — as  an  argument  of  sense  against  mathematics. 
¥he  fact  is,  sense  must  be  interpreted  according  to  mathematics. 
This  iSy  indeed,  the  necessitj:  this  interpretahiUty  of  sense.     Thin^ 
must  go  this  way  bv  law  of  least  resistance.    And  so  again,  thia 
is  Hie  relation  of  intellect  and  conscience :  intellect  16  'interpretable '  to 
it ;  not  to  sense :  so  conscience  is  not '  interpretable '  to  intellect.    Bnt 
is  there  anything  to  which  conscience  is  interpretable  ?    [This  being 
''interpretable '  is  being  capable  of  considerations  which  allow  of  differ- 
ent results.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  falseness  of  consciousness  enables  us  to  see  how 
t  thing  may  he  something  very  difibrent  from  what  it  is  to  our  consci^ 
otsness ;  and  thus  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  anything,  it  do6s  not  in- 
volve that  it  should  be  so  to  our  consciousness  [as  phenomenally  to  af- 
firm a  thing  to  he  sucli  and  sucb,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  such  to  otir 
Mfisel.  80  if  in  scripture,  e»  g.,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  one  thing  and  we 
fbel  it  otherwise,  it  does  not  follow  there  is  any  contradiction,  or  figure, 
or  need  tar  reconciling  even ;  but  only  to  understaoid  the  laws  of  our 
consciousness. 

Let  us  take  Beinff  as  divine ;  and  hold  that  whatever'  is  not  divine,  ia 
not-being :— how  s^ple  and  right  it  is.    For  observe :  this  '  Being ' 
we  do  not  know,  do  ladt  conceive ;  then  evidently  we  cannot  say  before- 
hand what  will  be  the  pli^notnenon  resulting  from  its  absence.  To  dog- 
matise about  thatWoum  imply  a  key  to  'Being'  which  we  r^udiate. 
And  observe,  hbw  our  dogmatism  on  that  subject  does  mean  that  We 
have  not  practically  recognized  the  admitted  limits  of  our  knowledge 
here. 
We  must  learn  what  the  phenomenon,  to  our  consciousness,  of  negation 
or  absence  of  Being  wfll  be,  by  experience ;  and  if  anything  is  evidently 
not  divi&e,  or  ^negation* — ^if  of  anything  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  a 
result  of  absence  of  being-^we  may  learn,  by  that,  what  the  ^ being* 
is*    If,  e.  g.,  by  such  absence,  i.  e.  such  being  not-divine,  there  anses, 
to  our  eonscioudnesa,  a  '  self,'  and  self-consciousness  such  as  ours,  what 
ean  better  indicate  tile  nature  of  'Being'?    We  have  a  consoiousneas 
tiuct  is  in  time,  and  in  space  (which  are  negations). 
How  good  it  is  to  solve  that  question  of  time  and  space  as  '  entities/ 
bv  seeing  them  negative :— that  question  of  whether  they  easiet  or  not, 
ox  coarse  mast  have  been  an  inextricable  puzzle. 
\  A  eonscioumess  of  inert  things,  of  arbitrariness  and  limitation — i  e.  of 

srif-^what  can  be  simpler  than  this :  what  more  evidently  indicate 
what  Being  must  be?  and  so,  by  giving  us  Being,  self  must  be  de* 
j  stroyed.     Sure^  this  holds  in  respect  to  personality.    God  must  bejs^r- 

I  eonctf  ^eonscioaa}  because  the  opposite  is  ^s{^-conscious,  s«{^erBonaI. 

While  Science  10  founded  on,  and  lives  by,  the  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
aity  of  correcting  our  xinpiessions,  philosophy  strives  (but  in  vain}  to 
-establish  a  foun£itioa  on  the  opposite ;  on  tiie  ground  of  their  right* 
flaasi  or  that  thejr  do  not  tfeed  correcting.    Here  is  the  reason  of  l£eir 
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dtjBiefent  issttes.    Kov  why  migbt  we  not  as  well  oWeot  to  Boicntee  Chat 
tb^t  basis  inrolyes  our  being  tinder  deltxsion ;  that  €k>d  baa  given  na  fia* 
onhies  only  to  mock  and  deceive  ns  ?    Wby  is  ft  different  in  pbiloso* 
pby  f  wbat  is  the  difficulty  here  ?    Is  it  not  tbat  ve  bare  found  tbe 
fSsIsity  of  tbe  impression,  witbout  having  recognized  the  means  of  oor* 
recting  it  ? 
May  we  not  be  sure,  tbat  if  it  were  not  false,  and  if  we  bad  not  the 
means  of  correcting  it,  men  would  never  have  questioned  it  ? 
Axe  we  not  as  it  would  have  been  if  men,  before  Science  arose,  bad 
found  out  tbat  our  particular  impressions  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; 
but  bad  not  recognized  any  means  and  rules  for  correcting  themf 
Would  not  a  similar  position  have  been  taken  respecting  them ;  and  the 
same  arguments  used — tbat  we  were  not  under  illusion,  tbat  we  must 
believe  our  impressions,  &c.  ?    Nay,  was  not  this  actually  the  case  ?— 
Was  there  not  just  such  a  battle  ?  [witness  tbe  refusing  to  use  tbe  tel0« 
scope,  &c.]    Was  not  this  truly  the  position  maintained  during  tbe 
*  dark  ages  *  ? 

Is  not  our  wrong  idea  here  (tbat  our  impressions  are  correct)  due 

fandamentally  to  a  wrong  idea  of  ourselves ;  viz.  tbat  we  are  such,  or 

so  circumstanced,  that  we  ought  to  have  correct  impressions;  i.  e.,  tbtft 

our  impressions  ought  to  answer  to  tbe  fact  [ought  not  to  be  pheno* 

menal]  ?    It  is  here  we  want  to  learn  better ;  to  recognize  the  neoeesity 

and  rightness  of  our  having  inaccurate  impressions  ? 

Po  they  not  necessarily  pertain  to,  and  are  only  right  to,  a  self-wn* 

Bciousness  ?    It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  a  false  idea  of  *  ourselves,' 

as  a  false  idea  of  $el/:  and,  iJtogetber,  is  our  false  opinion  respecting 

ourselves  ever  tbe  result  of  that  false  opinion  about  aelf?  And  is  not 

tiiis  a  taking  phenomenon  for  Being  ? — ^is  not  self  phenomenon? 

If  our  impressions  are  false,  them  tbe  consequences— tbe  results  fa 

our  ideas  flowing  from  them — also  are  erroneous :  so,  e.  g.,  we  think  er* 

roneously  about  absorption  in  God  being  toes.   A  false  feeling  in  things 

like  this  is  naturally  connected  with  such  false  natural  impressions :  if 

Is  only  natural  we  should  have  to  arlter  these ;  should  find  them  wrong* 

Take  away  the  propKerties  due  to  tiie  'senses' — i.  e.,  to  sensuous  |»eiv 

ception— and  we  take  away  those  wbidi  are  'material/    So  witb  f^ 

gard  to  ourselves :  the  mind — ^the  man— is  immaterial.    Is  not  bere  tfie 

puzzle :  bow  we  have  arrived  at  that,  yet  still  try  to  bold  on  to  the 

Material  too  ?    Then  what  causes  us  to  perceive  so  as  to  introdnoe  tbe 

qualities  which  are  ^material'?    Is  it  not  this  which  constftutea  out 

being  in  tbe  flesb,  &o.  t  and  is  it  not  a  negative  ? 

Considering  tbe  nature  of  tbe  actual-*-tbat  union  of  opposites-^ow 
Interesting  it  is  to  see  that  our  consciousness  does  !ead  us  into  contra* 
dictions.  Do  we  not  see  as  in  a  glass  now,  and  have  to  trace  things  by 
tbe  rule  of  '  opposites '  ?  Is  this  the  reason  ot  reflection  in  glasS'^^f 
tbe  laws  of  reflection  of  light,  &g. — because  of  tbe  nature  of  our  actual 
relations  ?  and  does  this  connoct  itself  witb  tbe  union  of  opposites  ? 
Is  it  not  the  law,  that  by  a  little  e^aet  observation  wie  arrive  itf  thd 

general  law  or  conception  of  a-t^ing,  and  tbetf  tr8<?e  ottt  detailis  agkrin  f 
0  are  we  not  to  be  witb  respect  to  the  wb<5]:e— to  the  etttire  sphere  at 
thought  ?  by  such  examination,  as  nt>Wj  tb  attain  a  general  eonoeplikmi 
perfect  and  fulfilled ;  and  then  to  trace  and  apply  to  details'? 
The  doctrine  of  the  actual  as  the  spxritwd  is  infinitely  simpler  than 
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fho80  now  held :  indeed,  what  oan  the  anertion  of  the  nninteUigiblo* 
sees  of  things  mean,  ezoept  that  the  notions  we  have  formed  are  nnin- 
telligible  ?  [this  is  what  we  say,  instead  of  investigating  them.]  Let 
it  be  granted  that  a  new  doctrine  is  unintelligible :  observe,  that  is  only 
what  the  accepted  ones  certainly  are  ;  it  is  necessarily  so,  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  opinion  that  things  cannot  be  understood :  for  upon  what  else 
can  that^rest  than  that  the  ideas  entertained  are  unintelligible  ? 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  if  you  give  a  child  a  piece  of  wood  shaped 
like  a  box,  it  will  not  suspect  it  is  not,  but  will  break  its  nails  in  at- 
tempts to  open  it ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  a  real  box,  it  would  have 
been  opened  easily.    So  do  not  men  puzzle  themselves  over  questions 
which  are  not  truly  questions  at  all — never  suspecting  it  ? 

By  intellectual  activity  of  course  we  cannot  tell  what  will  be  true  to 
the  senses,  but  we  can  tell  what  will  be  true  to  the  intellect ;  i.  e.,  the 
forms  or  conceptions,  or  relations,  under  which  all  that  is  to  sense  must 
be  to  the  intellect 
So  the  idea  of  affirming  by  the  exercise  of  intellect  (the  old  specu- 
lation) what  would  be,  or  must  be,  to  sense,  was  a  right  idea,  wrongly 
applied. 
And  this  means  that  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  as  such,  should  be  on 
the  *  abstract,'  as  we  say ;  on  conceptions.    Such  is  mathematics ;  such, 
too,  should  be  metaphysics. 

'  The  rational  consciousness  should  determine  what  we  think,  and  thus 
sense  and  reason  are  harmonized.' — True :  if  reason  does  its  work ;  i.e.,  ^ 
it  does  not  crush,  but  fully  account  for,  the  sensational.  E.  g.,  in  idealism, 
reason  disproves  matter ;  but  it  does  not  account  for  our  sensational 
consciousness  (which  is  the  perception  of  it) ;  so  there  is  a  strife ;  the 
rational  consaousness  does  not  fulfil,  its  part ;  it  does  not  show  why 
there  must  be  such  sensational :  it  does  not  recognize  the  subjective 
condition  of  man. 

As  for  that  asserted  intuitive  conviction  of  the  existence  of  physical 
things,  it  is  a  totally  incorrect  representation.  What  we  have  is  a  con- 
Tiction  of  *  external '  existence  (which  we  ought  to  have) ;  and  this  we 
apply  to  whatever  answers  to  our  state  of  knowledge ;  as  much  to  ap- 
pearances to  sight,  as  to  that  which  is  to  touch.  But  now  we  are,  as  it 
were  in  the  ^eticA^stage :  we  have  learnt  to  understand  sight,  but  not 
touch. 

»  It  ia  curious  about  that  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qua- 
lities of  matter :  how  we  feel  it,  but  it  cannot  be  exactly  expressed, 
Burely  because  wrongly  conceived.  Is  not  the  true  relation  one  to  our 
senses — ^to  the  passive  and  active,  respectively.  Very  interesting  it  is 
to  see  this  difference,  thus  projected,  as  it  were*  Men  have  thought  the 
onalities  are  perceived  different  because  they  are  different;  not  seeing 
tnat  the  difference  is  from  the  difference  of  the  senses. 

The  attempt  to  conceive  the  existing  (or  the  aetual)  ever  misleads. 
*  Matter '  evidently  is  the  result  of  that.  Here  is  this  cup,  e.  g. :  now 
ii7  to  'oonoeive'  it;  and  at  once  we  have  matter. 

Are  not  time,  space,  and  force  all  negative  9  Is  here  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  their  *  existence  *  ?  and  so  they  are  necessary  to  our 
(seU)  feeling  of  things,  and  onr  conception  of  them,  because  the  self  is 
in,  its  own  natoie  negative.  ,  . 

Take  the  argnmient  against  the  possibility  of  mbuon  (or  any  other  of 
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tboie  parftdoxes) :  it  proTes  it  not  right  to  think  of  motion  as  existing* 
It  is  not  that  we  oannot  perceive  it ;  but  then  our  peroeption  is  not  ac« 
cording  to  the  fact.  So  our  perception  of  motion  proves  that  aomething 
else  exists.  These  arguments  are  all  right ;  they  point  out  the  laws  of 
thought,  and  indicate  the  respects  in  which  our  perception  differs  from 
fact.  Let  thought,  therefore,  so  obey ;  find  all  these  points ;  and  are 
we  not  in  a  fair  way  of  interpreting  our  perception  ? 

With  regard  to  'perception':  might  we  not  make  the  words  right 
thus  ? — true^  a  thing  that  is  '  perceived '  must  exist ;  but  it  need  not 
be  perceived  aeit  exists  [nor  need  it  be  positive ;  it  may  be  negative.] 
Will  all  the  things  we  perceive,  but  which  cannot  exist,  turn  out  to  be 
negations,  or  phenomena  of  negations  ?  so  that  to  prove  not-existenoe 
is  simply  to  prove  negative  existence.  Is  not  that  what  Berkeley  truly 
proves  of  *  matter  *  ? 

Is  not  the  error  in  modem  metaphysics,  that  the  intuitional  is  author- 
itative ?  That  is  just  what  it  is  not :  it. is  to  be  enlarged  and  adjusted 
by  the  logical.  It  gives  the  premisies ;  and,  holding  those  to  be  un- 
changeable, of  course  we  get  into  no  end  of  doubt :  the  premisses  are 
to  be  formed  by  the  use  of  logic  ;  that  is  its  use.  By  that  doctrine  of 
'  intuition '  (in  whatever  form)  or  fixing  the  premisses  without  reasoBi 
we  apoil  our  premisses :  for  what  is  the  use  of  logic  but  to  mend  them 
—to  instruct,  '  in-form,'  intuition  ? 

This  is  the  point  to  remember  about  our  perception : — ^physical  ob* 
jects  are  forme ;  i.  e.,  forms  of  some  '  substance.'  Now  the  question  is 
about  that '  substance '  of  which  they  are  forms. 

It  is  the  foTin  makes  the  thing  Tii^hat  it  is,  a  horse  or  tree,  e.  g. ;  this 
is  evident :  so  these  forms  are  common  ground :  the  dispute  lies  6s* 
hifid  them. 
With  regard  to  the  '  inconceivable,'  there  are  surely  a  right  and  a 
wrong  ^ray  of  thinking.     So  in  respect  to  the  Divine — to  the  relation 
of  God  and  the  creature :  we  at  once  admit  it  is  inconceivable — that 
this  that  we  think  is  not  the  fact — but  still,  it  is  thus  we  ought  to  think ; 
in  a  word,  this  is  the  phenomenon. 
Thinking  thus — ^altho'  hereafter,  seeing  more,  we  may  see  differently 
—we  shall  never  contradict  this ;  i.  e.,  ever  it  will  be  that  it  ought 
and  must  have  been  thus  to  us  now. 

Does  not  ICansel  apply  rightly  a  wrong  idea  ? — it  is  true  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  our  subjective  capacity  of  knowing ;  but  not 
to  its  limitations,  but  to  its  latos.    Sight  affords  a  parallel.     We  must 
study  it— i.  e.  perspective — not  its  limite.    The  truthfulness  of  sight  is 
not  to  be  according  to  the  fact  of  the  object^  but  according  to  the  laws 
of  perspective ;  and  the  object  of  our  seeing  accurately  is  to  interpret 
our  seeing  by  those  laws. 
▲  man  may  unite  opposites  well  enough  if  he  repudiates  logic* 
Jn  respect  to  Hansel,  e.  g. :  the  demand  is  to  show  tohieh  of  his 
postulates,  expressed  or  implied,  is  disproved.     Is  it  this :  that  to 
'know'  means  to  have  an  intellectual  conception  of  a  thing;  or, 
that  this  'intellectual  conceiving'  is  knowing?    He  brings  us  ta 
the  iaiaefact,  that  GK)d  cannot  be  'known.' 
The  fact  of  a  thing  being  logical  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  being  true. 
To  prove  a  thing  by  logio  is  to  prove  it  hgiaal :  it  is  no  moH  likely  to 
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be  true  on  that  aoooont.    That  d^ods  on  wbethar  the  oase  is  one  in 

which  logic  leads  to  truth ;  and  this  is  a  practical,  ca:perimental  qnea- 
tioo— a  question  of  fact.  In  mathematics  the  logical  is  also  the  true; 
but  we  only  know  this  because  it  is  proved  so  by  experience :  if  ma- 
thematical results  were  not  experimentally  true,  then  some  of  the  pos*- 
tulates  would  be  disproved.  So  the  demand  here  is  evident :— since 
these  logical  results  are  untrue  in  fact  (proved  by  their  rejection),  reo^ 
tify  your  postulates  (or  definitions) ;  bring  out  the  latent  ones,  and  ex- 
amine them» 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  we  wan<»,  for  philosophy,  a 
fixed  or  certain  starting  point.    This  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  want; 
this  makes  obscurity,  difficulty  and  doubt.    The  starting  point  ought 
emphatically  to  be  unfixed  and  mobile :  only  so  can  there  be  fixity  in  the 
result.     Science  has  no  fixed  starting  point ;  only  results  founded  on 
examination  of  appearances.    This  must  become  the  attitude  of  meta- 
physics too.    The  question  is  one  of  relations :  the  intellect  is  relative ; 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  about  our  '  knowledge '  being 
relative  only.    Intellectual  knowledge  of  course  is  so  :  the  intellect  'is 
^uch  that  its  knowledge  belongs  to  a  *  relative  *  thing. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  physical  relations^-cause  and  effect,  necea- 
sity,  force,  &c. — come  out  of  the  mind ;  then  surely  they  are  not,  apsirt 
from  man.    But  then  comes  this  difficulty :  we  do  not  feel  so ;  we  feel 
them  otherwise. 
But  will  not  the  overlooking  of  the  relation  of  *  man '  to  men  account 
for  this,  and  put  it  right  ? — the  not  knowing  of  this  fact  necessitates 
all  that  feeling  about  the  phenomenal ;  and,  from  it^  most  come  the 
phenomenal,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  apparent  and  the  actual. 
We  want  this  to  relate  us  rightly  to  the  actual ;  as  we  want  an  '  ap- 
parent '  to  relate  us'  to  the  phenomenal.    Only  it  should  be  oonsaiouely 
as  it  is :  i  e.,  we  ought  to  be  consciously  one^  as  '  man ' ;  not  as  we  are 
(to  our  consciousness),  only  individuals.    This  consciousness  of  '  man ' 
would  at  once  put  the  phenomenal  in  its  right  place,  in  our  feeling* 

There  is  a  necessary  wrou^ess  in  sense ;  is  there  not  also  in  iha%ght  f 
b  not  a  thing  being  logical  its  being  trw  to  thought  f    Does  not  logic 
mean  the  *  being  to  thought '?    And  then  must  thertttnot  be  in  the  teue, 
a  *  not-to-thought,'  as  a  '  not-to-sense '  T 
This  is  very  simple.    In  sense  and  thought  there  is  a  subjective  ele* 
ment  r  the  true  must  have  a/ not-to-sense ^  character ;  because,  e*  g«| 
to  sense  is  <^ange?    Why  must  it  have  a  '  not-to- thought '  char- 
acter  ?  what  is  to  thought  that  is  pot  in  the  true  ? 
If  the  'logical'  be  like  the  ^sensible' — ^necessarily  not  the  true— 
then,  in  our  thoughts,  if  the  result  is  to  be  true,  there  must  be  an  '  ilr 
logical'  somewhere  [so  we  often  see  the  best  result  by  bad  logic].    Sa^ 
matbematics:  this  is  logiealf  and  the  results  axe  true  i  but  the  postu- 
lates are  illogical. 
So  the  logicians  are  necessarily  wrong  in  results,  because  they  insist 
on  their  postulates  and  their  processes  both  being  logical.   Here  logio 
is  like  sense ;  it  has  its  part,  use,  necessity,  and  its  bounds. 
The  mathematical  (illogical)  |^stulates  are  right ;  proved  by  experi- 
ment of  the  results.    It  is  as  if  there  were  an  essential  opposition  be»* 
twesn  the  logical  and  the  true  (as  between  the  sensuous  and  the  true)  ; 
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•0  that  ihetp  muji^  be  tp  '  illogical  *  ^ome-whete^ ;  if  we  are  not  to  ham 
it,  misleading  and  perplexing  ne,  in  the  reanlts,  we  mnst  hare  it,  con« 
seionsly  and  with  ^naerBtanding,  in  the  postnlates.  It  is  thuB  this  logic 
(tnathematics)  has  true  results.  Or  we  may  say,  there  is  a  necessary 
non-logicalness  in  the  true  (as  there  is  a  necessary  non-sensuonsnesa) ; 
and  the  right  place  to  put  it  is  in  the  postulates ;  recognizing  and  un- 
derstanding it ;  seeing  why  and  what  ^t  is — a  correction  of  out  percep- 
tion, preyed  necessary  by  experiment 

Is  not  this  (a  part  of)  the  non-logic  necessary  for  the  *  mathesie  of 
being ' — that  Being  is  altruistic  ?   Must  we  not  start  with  this  ? 

Mansel*9  doctrine  is  the  same  as  that  logic  must  result  in  wrong  con- 
clusions ;  or  rather,  from  this  nature  of  logic  must  arise  that  doctrine. 
But  it  is  not  warranted ;  for  manifestly  we  can  shape  our  postulates  by 
fact  (or. experiment);  ignoring  logic  in  respect  to  them;  and  so  we  ea* 
cape  that  seemingly  inevitable  bond  of  logic. 
And  is  it  as  the  mathematician  does,  by  leaving  out  the  necessary  re- 
lations in  his  postulates  ?  Must  the  correction  of  the  general  postu- 
lates be  like  this :  viz.,  by  leaving  out  ? 
The  postulates  are  to  be  formed  (corrected,  i.  e,\  not  by  guess,  but  by 
experience.    Here  is  the  ground  of  our  being  able  to  know  the  true ; 
viz.  our  experience,  and  power  of  experimenting :  this  is  the  basis  of 
onr  overpassijig  the  limits  of  our  own  thought.    For  the  '  limits  of  our 
thought'  surely  are  'logic*:  now  we  can  supass  logic,  and  use  it,  by 
forming  our  postulates  free  from  it,  and  according  to  experience. 

What  is  true  in  respect  to  our  not  being  able  to  surpass  the  liihits  of 
onr  thought  (or  logic)  is  that  we  must  not  do  this  in  the  processes.    An 
we  ace  in  mathematics :  the  processes  must  be  logical ;  it  is  the  postu- 
lates must  transcend. 
It  not  the  nnsatisfactorinese  of  the  Platonist  school  in  this :  that  it 
tries  to  transcend  logic  in  the  processes ;  like  geomety,  with  logical 
definitions  and  illogical  processes,  seeking  to  arrive  at  right  results  f 
So,  fbr  the  union  of  the  strife,  the  no4-logic  wants  putting  in  the 
premisses,  clearly  and  intelligently. 
So  we  see  the  good  of  the  actual,  violations  of  logic ;  such  as  infinite 
G-od  and  creature.    This  is  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied :  the  non-logic 
should  be  in  another  plaee,  and  recognized  as  non*Iogic,  and  as  trans- 
cending the '  laws  of  thought.'  Thus  we  can  form  our  postulates  (guided 
by  experiment) ;  the  right  postulates  being  those  which  by  good  logLo 
give  true  experimental  results.     And  as  for  logic,  it  will  work  equafiy 
well  under  any  postulates ;  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  they  should  be 
logical. 

what  does  it  matter  that  the  definitions  of  metaphysics  are  inconceir- 

able ;  &re  wof  da  only,  not  to  be  realized  ?    It  is  practical  enough,  and 

true  enough,  for  all  that.  This  is  their  very  excellence ;  for  so  only  (if 

the  absolute  is  inconceivable  to  us)  could  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of 

being  true. 

The  non-sensuous  answers  to  the  tntelleet ;  so  does  not  the  non -logical 

answer  to  the  moral  ?  e.  g.,  Being  is  not-self  i  it  is  only  one  faculty  ia 

transcended — the  super-sensuous  being  the  logical ;  the  super-logical 

being  the  rational  (spiritual). 

The  parallel  of  the  postulate  in  metaphysics,  and  the  'ltiw*.in  scienoOi 

aee^is  good  (using  the  <  law '  for  that  relation  whiph  the  vcian  of  soieAoe 
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Uttrnmn  md  teito).    Does  it  not  show  what  fheto  'laws^  aro  t  ihqr 
tUB  poduiaies,  not  fkcts ;  and  enper-sensnouB  poBtnlates,  from  which,  by 
aeowy  we  get  true  resnlts ;  but  not,  therefore,  the  true ;  only  leading 
that  way  f— like  super-logical  postulates,  from  which,  by  logic,  we  get 
troe  rasnlts,  but  not^  therefore,  the  true  ?    We  first  have  a  conceivable 
flogiad)  idea  of  God ;  but  it  is  tested  and  corrected  by  experiment,  and 
Deoomes  inoonoeiTable,  not-logical— an  infinite  person;  or  union  of  con- 
tradictions. 
Are  there  not  different  ideas  here  to  become  one  ?  all  this  is  one  with 
the  actnal  being  that  from  which  is  the  union  of  contradictions.    So 
these  postulates  are  not  the  fact,  but  are  the  phenomenon  of  it.   And 
here  is  the  justification  of  them :  the  actual  must  he  this  to  us. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  our  premisses  beforehand ;  we  have  no 
'intnitions'  for  them.    Our  intuitions  are  the  *  laws  of  thought ' ;  thejr 
have  a  snbjeetiTe  relation*    There  is  no  reason  the  premisses  should  be 
aeeording  to  these  laws. 

See  if  the  thought  of  'according  to  sense'  being  neoessarily  not 
true,  has  not  applications :  e.  g.,  can  we  not  foretell  by  its  means  ? 
Thus,  it  could  not  be  true  that  the  heavens  moved,  because  that  is 
according^  to  sense ;  so  it  cannot  be  external  change  because  that  is 
also  'according  to  sense.'  So  the  untruth  of  sense  is  a  law.  And 
may  we  not  even  see  wh^  t — ^viz.,  that  we  are  included  in  Nature  f 
Sense  would  represent  us  as  not  so. 
Observe  how  this  utering  of  premisses  through  logic  is  onr  continual 
practice ;  in  science,  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  Hamilton's  own  position,  that  to  *  think '  is  to  conditian§ 
to  be  accormng  to  thought  is  to  be  hot  true  (i.  e.,  only  phenomenally 
true).  But  then  observe :  to  be  not  according  to  thought  may  be  true  j  it 
does  not  ioUow  that  it  is,  but  it  may  be.  That  a  postulate  is  non-logical 
(not  according  to  thought)  does  not  prove  it  is  true ;  but  it  fulfils  that 
one  condition  of  being  true*— viz.,  not  being  according  to  thought.  Then 
what  is  the  test  of  its  truth  9  evidently,  experiment:  in  its  nature  it 
nu^f  be  true ;  is  it  so  in  fact,  is  the  question.  Then  how  are  we  to  ar- 
rive at  the  right  not-logical  postulate?  ?  clearlv,  we  cannot  grasp  them : 
but  it  is  evident  they  are  presented  to  us  by  Kature;  we  a,re  con< 
ducted  to  them  by  experience. 

How  curious  it  is,  that  Hamilton  himself,  who  so  especially  observed 
the  inherent  untrueness  of  the  thinkable,  should  also  have  so  especially 
observed  this  being  driven  to  the  non-logical,  and  yet  not  have  seen 
that  it  is  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from,  and  a  remedy  for,  that  very 
nntmeness  presented  to  us — forced  on  ns — ^bv  Nature.  For  this  is  Ka« 
tnre*s  remedy ;  her  justification,  rather.  *  True,'  she  might  say,  <  I 
have  made  yon  so  &at  that  which  is  to  thought  cannot  be  true ;  I 

S've  yon,  and  force  upon  yon,  things  which  are  not  according  to  thought ; 
Me  are  the  things  for  you.  The  very  fact  of  my  presenting  them  to 
Kn  is  proof  of  their  truth — is  their  truth.  I  am  the  Truth.'  We, 
ving  this  mode  of  correcting  the  conditions  of  thought  (viz.  experi« 
ence),  those  conditions  ought  to  give  ns  the  untrue,  niere  is  most  fits 
so ;  the  materials  are  used  to  best  advantage.  And  see  the  circle  :->* 
sense,  or  experience,  is  corrected  by  logic  (thou^t);  thought  is  cor* 
noted  again  by  experience.  Here  is  a  true,  vital,  organic  connection. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  we  thus,  by  experienoe,  rise  above  the 
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cdnditions  of  thought,  that  therefore  we  can  know  the  absolute :  per* 
haps  this  also  is  'conditioned'  in  some  way ;  but  it  is  evident  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  conditions  of  thought.  Here  is  the  fact  that  we  aro  jiot 
in  these  experimental,  non-logical  postulates.  This  it  is  absurd  to  deny ; 
we  might  as  well  deny  reason,  and  say  we  cannot  rise  above  sense.  And 
does  not  this  suggest  that  in  this  we  should  rise  into  another  region, 
and  appeal  to  another  ^cnlty — ^the  moral  ?  '  Being  is  altruistic '  (not- 
self)  has  this  meaning. 

Because  we  cannot  (absolutely)  know  Being  by  thought  (i.  e.  because 
it  is  not  according  to  thought)  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot,  by 
use  of  thought,  know  it  truly ;  any  more  than  that  we  cannot,  by 
physical  sight,  know  physical  things  truly,  because  they  are  not  ac- 
cording to  sight. 

The  non-logical  premisses  are  obtained  by  logical  process  backward$ 
from  the  facts  [which  is  the  first  use  of  logic — an  inversion  of  our  na- 
tural tendency). 

There  is  a  parallel  for  the  necessary  non-logicalness  of  our  premisses 
for  metaphysical  truth,  in  the  liecessary  non-sensuousness  of  scientific 
truth.  To  be  true  scientifically,  a  doctrine  must  be  not  according  to 
sense ;  as,  to  be  true  actually,  a  doctrine  must  be  not  according  to 
thought.  And  the  reason  is  that  both  sense  and  thought  introduce  self- 
elements  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  proved  thing  that,  to  be  right,  the  pre- 
misses must  be  not  according  to  them.  And  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  '  transcending '  sense  for  scientific  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
of  that  which  is  to  sense  (i.  e.,  of  the  apparent),  observe  its  bearing 
on  the  '  realistic '  idea :  for  the  being  of  this  apparent  there  must  be 
that  which  transcends  it.  The  existence  of,  and  relation  to,  a  ^  trans- 
cendant,'  is  essential  to  this  ,*  and  is  it  not  a  law  of  all  that  is  phe- 
nomenal ? 

In  relation  to  the  idea  of  premisses  not  being  <  logical/  a  farther  point 
is  to  be  considered : — they  must  be  according  to  some  faculty,  tho'  not 
that  for  which  the  results  are  to  be  true.  Thus,  e.  g.,  those  of  mathe- 
matics (geometry)  are  not  true  for  sensef  they  cannot  be  realized  to  it ; 
but  they  are  true  to  thought;  according  to  thought,  which  < abstracts.' 
So  the  results — being  from  premisses  true  to  thought — are  true  to  sense. 
Now  for  metaphysics — ^in  which  the  results  are  to  be  true  to  thought— 
the  premises  must  be  true  to  another  faculty :  the  conscience,  or  heart. 
This  is  a  necessary  condition. 

So  there  has  been,  in  metaphysics,  the  difficulty  of  escaping  from  the 
idea  of  having  premisses  realizable  to  thought  or  conception ;  as,  in 
mathematics,  from  having  them  realizable  to  sense.  ~  So  it  is  true  we 
can  only  couceive  self -being,  or  being  as  self. 
Then  the  premiss  must  be  Being  as  not-self,  or  altruistic :  and  farther, 
tho'  not  reiedizable  to  thought,  it  is  according  to  the  heart  (or  conscience.) 
The  heart  knows  this ;  it  is  its  faculty  and  nature  to  /eel  it,  and  of  con- 
science to  assert  it  [as  it  is  of  thought  to  '  abstract.'] 

8a  we  use  our  faculties  in  their  right  and  natural  order  and  subordin-* 
ation.     As  we  use  thought  to  give  us  position  without  extension,  length 
without  breadth,  and  so  attain  a  science  true  to  sense,  so  we  use  the 
heart  and  conscience  to  give  us  Being  without  self ;  substance  that  is  al- 
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truiatic ;  and  so,  escaping  the  error  of  thought  which  introduces  limits 
we  have  a  science  true  to  thought. 
It  is  evident,  that  as  dimensions  in  a  point  would  violate  all  mathema- 
ticsi  so  would  *'  limit '  to  Being  violate  all  metaphysics.     To  escape  il 
is  clearly  necessary ;  and  this  the  recognition  of  the  altruistic,  or  not- 
self  Being,  by  conscience,  does  ;  that  is,  in  truth,  merely  leaving  out 
the  cause  of  error ;  as  we  do  in  mathematics. 
For  surely  it  is  agreed  that  if  our  thought  be  limited,  the  heart  is  not ; 
if  we  cannot  conceive  God,  we  can  love  Him.     This  property  of  the 
emotional  nature  is  as  evidently  appropriate  to  escaping  the  ^  limit '  of 
thought,  as  the  ^  abstracting '  power  of  thought  is  of  escaping  the  *  con- 
crete'  quality  of  sense.     80  the  demand  is  that  Being  is  altraintic :  this 
the  emotional  faculty  (the  heart)  knows.    A  merely  non-logical  premiss, 
or  one  not  according  to  thought,  will  not  do ;  it  wants  this  positive  refer- 
ence to  another  faculty.     ^ Being  3=s  not-being,'  therefore,  will  not  do: 
the  emotional  nature  has  no  part  in  it ;  it  is  a  positive  perception  by  no 
faculty.     Being  is  not-self,  or  ffltruistic ;  it  is :  we  c&nfeel  this,  tho'  we 
cannot  think  it. 

When  a  thing  is  a  negative,  or  a  result  of  a  negative,  does  there  not 
arise  in  men  a  tendency  to  deny  it  ?  There  is  first  a  tendency  to  ascribe 
to  it  positive  existence ;  then,  when  we  find  this  will  not  do,  the  next  is 
to  deny  it  altogether ;  as  if  that  idea  or  recognition  of  a  negative  (i.  e. 
relatively  negative)  existence,  were  not  easy  to  us.  And  is  not  this  be- 
cause we  are  not  altruistic  ? — if  we  were,  would  there  not  be  a  nature! 
and  simple  recognition  of  this.  So  *  matter/  as  due  to  a  negative,  is 
first  asserted  as  positive  e:dstence,  and  then  denied ;  so  also  the  differ- 
ence of  the  organic  from  the  inorganic ;  being  truly  seen  by  less.  Is  not 
this  the  interpretation,  ever: — the  restoration  with  the  negative  con- 
ception in  its  right  place  ?  i.  e.,  what  is  first  asserted  as  a  plus  is  thcD 
asserted  as  a  minus,  and  therefore  evidently  with  recognition  of  more. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  scepticism— denial — must  always  be  useful,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  dangerous  to  religion  ;  because  the  foundations  of  that 
are  in  the  very  affirmations  of  scepticism  ?     It  rises  anew,  and  grows, 
from,  and  by  means  of,  all  that  denying;  for  every  denial  is  an  af- 
firmation of  a  fact  about  our  feelings:  which  facts  are  the  basis  of 
religion.      Does  not  denial  ever  mean  a  recognition  of  a  negative  ?  i.  e., 
virtually  an  approach  to  ^  n^ative  occasion '  ?  and  knowledge  must  so 
advance;   because  the   effect  of  the   non-recognition  of  the  true  is 
ever  to  induce  the  supposition  of  the  false.     We  see  thus  a  law : — ^what 
we  do  not  recognize  is  the  ^  absolute '  Being ;  then  from  this  necessarily 
comes  the  supposition  of  things  with  opposite  characteristics  to  the  true; 
viz.  by  non-recognition  of  negative  occasion,  which  is  involved  in  the 
other ;  and  so  these  things  must  be  denied  on  examination,  and  thought 
be  rectified. 

Observe  how  the  '  eyes ' — the  sight — are  the  chief  means  of  science, 
altho*  they  give  not-true  impressions ;  indeed,  because  they  do  so :  they 
pve  iis  the  materials  of  knowledge.  Now  so  is  intellect  the  great  means 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  actual ;  although  not  giving  true  impres- 
dons ;  or  rather,  because  so  it  gives  the  materials.  So  we  should  no  more 
complain  of  its  opposition  to  religion  (heart  and  conscience)  than  of  the 
opposition  of  sight  to  touch :  we  only  want  to  understand  how  to  use  it. 
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Aad  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  intellect  and  feeling.  b«  parallel  to 
sight  and  touch :  observe,  how  we  probably  acquire  distinct  conceptions, 
even  of  Individual  things,  as  wholes^  more  bj  sight  than  by  touch :  touch 
glides  over  the  surface^  giving  us  at  any  one  time  very  partial  inform- 
ation. In  respect  to  it,  also,  we  have  to  supply  in  thought  much  that  is 
wanting  in  impression  ;  and  much,  too,  that  the  eye  reveals :  we  have  to 
interpret  touch  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  vice  versa,  remembering  what  we 
should  perceive  by  touch,  under  certain  conditions.  Is  it  not  so  in  respect 
to  '  feeling  *  ? 

Cause  and  effect,  as  change  of  form  only,  involves  that '  ci'eation'  also 
is  only  such ;  i.  e.,  the  potential  existence  of  the  universe  in  God,  and  its 
existence  after  creation,  are  only  two  forms  of  the  same  fact.  And  is  it 
not  the  same  with  our  actions  ? — in  them  there  is  nothing  but  change  of 
form :  before  and  aftere  our  act,  are  only  two  forms  of  the  same  fact.  Our 
act  is  but  formed  (phenomenal)  ;  and  that  view  of  God's  act  as  being  the 
*  same,  shows  us  that  we  have  misconceived  it.  ^is  act  differs  from  ours 
in  that  very  respect ;  that  while  ours  is  only  (phenomenal)  alteration  of 
form.  His  is  actual. 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  '  intuitions ' :  of  course  they  are  phe- 
nomenally true,  or  <  authoritative ';  they  are  phenomenally  the  fact ;  that 
which  we  are  conscious  of,  or  perceive,  being  the  phenomenon.  The  dis- 
pute about  their  *  authority '  is  because  this  bearing  on  the  phenomenal 
is  overlooked :  the  argument  is,  indeed,  a  result  of  the  phenomenalness 
of  the  phenomenal. 

Observe  how  the  terms  '  result '  and  *  phenomenon '  seem  to  come  to- 
gether ;  as  if  all  *  effect '  was  phenomenon  of  the  <  cause.'   With  this 
consider  the  common  saying  about  things  being  known  only  by  their 
*  effects '  [i.  e.  <  phenomenally '].     And  surely  this  applies  to  material . 
^substances,'  as  well  as  to  'forces.' 
Particular  phenomena  are  denied,  because  the  impossibility  of  their 
existence  is  felt ;  this  being  the  result  of  not  recognizing  that  the  wbole 
of  the  phenomenal  is  not  truly  existing.     It  is  a  right  idea,  wrongly, 
i.e.,  insuiiicieDtly,  applied;  it  requires  to  be  universalised. 

By  *  essence,'  or  that  which  pertains  to  the  essence,  do  we  not  mean 
that  which  does  not  change,  in  our  experience  of  it  ?  as,  e.  g.,  space,  in 
respect  to  physical  things.  80,  if  tilings  changed  in  respect  to  space, 
i.  e.,  were  sometimes  in  space  apd  sometimes  not,  tnen  it  would  sink 
into  a  quality  or  mode,  also ;  and  then,  evidently,  material  things  would 
be  *  forms.'  Nay,  they  are  so ;  this  is  involved  in  our  present  accepted 
views:  does  then  our  relation  to  space  in. some  way  make  'forms'  to 
be  things,  or  realities,  to  us? 

We  arrive  at  laws,  principlee,  '  entities,'  by  observation,  and  gener- 
alisation {torn  particular  phenomena.     Now  this  generalization  does 
not,  as  we  have  supposed,  give  facts,  or  existenoes,  but  apparent  onee 
only  ;^  i.  e.,  at  first — this  is  the  primary  result 

The  others  come  after ;  and  by  interpretation,  and  opposite.  Is  it 
like  the  two  opposite  effects  of  every  force  or  action  ;  the  down  and 
up — ^force>pro4uoing  and  absorbing  ?  Is  it  vibration  ? 
This  is  a  law.  So  ever  we  should  seek  to  generalise  to  a  phenomenon^ 
'  when  facts  give  the  appearance  of  such  an  entity '  [as  Newton  did 
with  respect  to  gravity :  he  gave  the  type].  Then  we  ask  what  is  the  fkot 
whivh  gives  this  appearance  ?  i.  e.,  what  is  the  iabt  that  oauses  thixigi 
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to  be  as  if  such  an  entity  operated.  This  is,  indeed,  but  another  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  '  theory.' 

Hay  we  not  see  a  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  generalizing  process, 
for  tlus:  viz.,  we  proceed  by  exclusion,  by  taking  only  a  part  of  the 
results  in  any  given  case ;  but  this  arises  from  ignorance,  tfnd  necessa- 
rily results  in  the  error  we  see ;  for  so  we  necessarily  arrive  at  a  variety 
of  laws ;  the  method  involves  '  multeity '  in  the  result,  and  that  is  a 
wrongness.     The  setting  aside  and  division  of  effects,  to  which  we  are 
forced,  causes  us  to  make  many  that  which  is  one ;  i.  e.,  many  entities ; 
put  forms  for  existences.     For,  in  truth,  is  not  this  the  fact :  that  all 
these  seemingly  distinct  laws,  or  entities,  are  pnOf  under  different  form, 
or  condition  ? 

And  so  might  we  at  once,  in  theory,  remedy  the  mistake ;  and,  until 
.  we  find  the  one  law,  regard  all  the  many  as  <  forms '  of  some  one  on- 
,  known  ? 

So  the  seeming  contradiction  of  many  laws  is  only  apparent,  and  we  are 
right  only  when  we  see  all  as  one,  under  variety  of  mode :  our  error  is 
taking  as  different '  things  *  what  are  only  different  modes-— operations 
--K>f  one  thing.  So  the  tendency  of  science  is  ever  to  unity;  and  that 
is  an  interpretation  which  sees  two  or  more  different  *  things '  as  <Hie. 
That  is  unifying  by  fulfilling  the  conditions ;  i.  e.,  surely,  seeing  the 
difference  of  form ;  recognizing  this  aright.  Now  is  the  law  of  '  least 
resistance '  the  right  thing  here  ?  is  it  that  of  which  all  other  physical 
laws  are  forms  ?  or  the  law  of  vibration— two  equals  and  opposites, 
which  cannot  cease  ?  Are  either.of  these  the  unity  ?  or  what  can  they 
be*fonns*of? 

^ '  In  reference  to  consciousness  in  Nature :  it  is  sei/^consciousness  that 
is  inapplicable  to  the  brutes ;  'otherwise  their  actions  would  not  be  so 
perfect :  is  it  not  the  nature  of  instinct  to  be  not  self-conscious  ? 
Even  our  actions  have  something  of  the  perfection  of  instinct  when 
they  are  not  self-conscious ;  i.  e.,  when  we  have  '  consciousness/  in- 
deed, but  the  consciousness  is  directed,  as  it  were,  the  other  way. 
Consider,  again,  how  perfectly  *  adapted '  all  the  internal  operations  of 
our  bodies  are ;  how  adjusted,  like  the  socicU  instincts ;  one  secretes,  an- 
other digests,  &c.,  yet  with  no  *  self-consciousness '  to  us.     The  actions 
sie  exactly  what,  if  in  separate  animals^  would  be  called  <  instincts  * ; 
why  then  should  not  similar  actions — only  having  external  reference  or 
operation,  instead  of  internal — be  similarly  performed  ?     Is  there  not 
clear  unreason  here  in  thinking  the  contrary  ?  ' 

Does  not  this  suggest  that  the  social  instincts  answer  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  internal  organs— each  individual  is,  in  truth,  an  *  organ,*  a 
part  ?  This,  then,  is  the  case  with  man  t  the  individual  is  truly  a  part : 
then  men,  being  trulv  *  parts,'  have  a  self-consciousness,  as  if  they  were 
wholes  (or  individuals).  Surely  here  is  the  wrongness ;  the  mal^adjnst- 
xnant,  as  it  were.  And  is  not  this  the  same  as  that  man's  consciousness 
is  untrue,  as  being  of  isolated  individuality  instead  of  one  humanity  ? 
Aiid  farther,  as  there  is  not  in  animals  the  human  mal-adjustment,  but 
the  perfection  of  instinct,  there  is  not,  also,  its  cause ;  viz.,  this  self- 
edbsclousness  (i.  e.  consciousness  as  of  a  separate  individual).  There 
is  not  the  false  feeling,  and  so  there  is  not  t^e  falsified  result  Here  we 
see  instinct ;  and 'reason/  deduced  eridently  by  negation,  or  falsifying  of 
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oonscioasness.  This,  then,  is  what  man  wants  to  lose :  bo  far  as  he  feels 
thus,  he  feels  wrongly.  And  if  there  be  consciousness  in  respect  to  ani- 
mals, should  it  rather  be  such  altruistic  consciousness  as  we  may  hope 
for? 

Again ;  in  respect  to  animals  with  social  instincts — ^recognizing  them 
as  parallel  to  the  organs  of  a  Tertebrate — there  is  eridence  respecting 
them,  in  this.  The  co-operation  of  the  organs  of  an  animal  depends  on 
a  nervous  connection — their  constituting  a  whole ;  and  even  if  we  had 
not  discoTered  the  nerves,  or  could  not  see  them,  their  existence  would 
still  be  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  co-ordination  of  organs.  So  does  not 
the  co-ordination  of  these  animals  prove  some  connecting  means,  and 
union  into  a  whole,  tho'  we  do  not  see  the  means  ? 

Self-consciousness  is  to  consciousness  as  selMove  is  to  love.  This 
phenomenon  of  a  true,  positive  self-consciousness,  is  by  mere  absence  of 
consciousness.  It  is  not  that  man  has  consciousness  which  the  animals 
have  not ;  but  that  in  man  is  absence  of  consciousness,  and  so,  in  respect 
to  him  comes  the  phenomenon  of  self-consciousness.  And  so  in  his  case 
we  see  the  resdlts  of  the  absence  of  true  perception  or  consciousness ;  all 
his  self-seeking,  and  holding  to  his  own  rights,  in  spite  of  the  bad  re- 
sults he  witnesses. 

In  the  P&yehological  Journal  (July,  1860 ;  p.  402),  there  is  a  good 
quotation  from  Hansel  on  Ferrier ;  showing  how  '  angel  '-consciousness 
may  no  more  include  consciousness  of  self  than  an  oyster's.     He  indic- 
ates well  how  an  adding,  as  well  as  a  taking  away,  may  entirely  alter 
the  case. — '  I  think  of  a  lower  intelligence  as  only  part  of  my  own,  and 
I  see  that  the  subtraction  may  possibly  change  the  entire  result ;  and  I 
think  of  a  higher  intelligence  than  my  own,  and  something  more ;  but 
this  'something '  being  totally  unknown,  I  assume,  quite  gratuitously, 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  poorest  operations  of  the  remainder.' 
This  is  good :  see  how  it  entirely  answers  that  idea  of  being  *  kb- 
.   sorbed  in  God,'  &e.     That  is  nierely  the  phenomenon  item  our  ignor- 
ance : — how  can  we  imagine  distinctly  whm  alteration  an  adding  to 
to  our  consciousness  may  make  9  Is  it  not  at  least  certain  that  it  will 
do  away  with  this  <  self-oonsciousness ' — the  less  good  ? 
Think  whether  the  adding  to  consciousness  (as  we  conceive  in  the 
'  angel ')  may  not  in  truth  oe  the  doing  away,  the  abstraction,  of  the 
*  sell*'  element  of  it — this  being  the  negative  part  in  ours  P  so  making 
the  consciousness  truly  and  wholly  altruistic. 

The  only  possible  means  of  •perceiving  truly  is  to  have  the  subjective 
element  entirely  removed ;  for  the  union  of  the  subjective  element  with 
the  object  makes  the  perception  to  be  of  phenomena.  So  that  the  ab- 
solute taking  away  of  the  *  self;'  which  in  oar  consciousness  is  perceived 
with  all  perception  [the  presence  of  which,  indeed,  makes  the  consci* 
ousness  phenomenal],  is  the  essential  condition  of  true  perception,  at 
consciousness ;  and  is  not  this  demonstration  that  the  self  is,  and  must 
be,  negative.  In  true  spiritual  Being  there  can  be  no  subjective  ele- 
ment ;  it  must  be  altruistic. 

Again :  this  consciousness,  with  peroeption  of  self,  is  necessarily  only 
only  of  phenomena;  also  necessarily  it  is  of  time,  and  of  space;  fov 
there  is  no  '  self,'  except  in  time ;  no  reality,  except  in  space.    So  ma^ 
we  not  see  that  with  phenomenalness  must  come  time  and  space ;  are  ■  * 
th6y  not  conditions  or  characters  of  it't    And  even  a  further  simplieity 
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subjective  element — an  absence  of  the  divine  ? 

Bat  to  return :  if  the  true  or  spiritnal  consciousness  be  free  from  the 
subjective  element — that  being  destroyed  by  addition —may  it  be  that 
in  the  lower  tribes  there  is  no  objective  element  in  consciousness  ;  tiiat 
theirs  is  merely  consciousness  of  »elff  and  not  of  object  at  all  ?  [so  ours 
is,  as  it  were,  a  condition  between  ?]  Might  this  be  a  clue  to  insUnet  ? 
By  the  bye,  if  the  universe  be  organic,  then  there  are  inBtinets  in  it* 
And  here  is  a  twofold  light:  (1)  on  the  inorganic,  as  *  instincts'  show- 
ing its  processes ;  and  (2)  on  the  organic ;  the  inorganic  processes  re- 
vealing what  instincts  are.  So  may  the  astronomer  read  the  physical 
laws  of  our  own  bodies  in  the  heavens  ? 

Will  this  thought  of  the  laws  of  stellar  astronomy  being  truly 
physiological  ones,  give  us  the  very  means — the  only  means,  indeed«>-of 
disoovering  them  ?  Look  for  organic  motions  in  the  heavens ;  so  shall 
we  at  once  be  able  to  trace  them ;  and,  by  them,  to  reveal  their  lawa 
and  forces  in  the  animal  creation. 

And  then  think : — if,  in  this  dbBence  in  respect  to  consciousness,  we  may 
find  a  light  on  instinct,  as  compared  with  our  own  experience  and  ways 
—viz.  supposing  consciousness  wholly  subjective ;  no  perception  of  *  ob- 
jects,' and  so  no  change,  no  learning — still,  might  not  the  defectiveness 
of  our  consciousness  (as  compared  with  a  true)  account  for  our  ways  ? 
How  blindly  we  go  on  working ;  as  a  hen  does,  whether  her  chickens 
are  present  or  not ;  so  do  we  not  constantly  act  with  reference  to  things 
which  are  no<?— our  self-consciousness 'urges  us;  we  are  not  true  to 
the  facts. 

And  in  truth,  may  not  our  actions  be  truly  seen  as  ingtinetivef  also- 
doing  things  we  aro  not  conscious  of  ?  and  tho'  from  our  self  point  of 
view  they  might  be  seen  as  good  or  bad  morally,  yet  all  alike  fulfill- 
ing the  instinct  ?    And  indeed,  if  we  could  see  farther,  might  we  not 
see  that  the  animals'  instinctive  actions  have  also  a  moral  character, 
in  certain  relations ;  tho'  not  to  them,  as  instinctive  ? — ^that  there  is 
a  self-consciousness  connected  with  it  ?     And  ought  it  not  to  be  so  ? 
—if  our  self'-oonscious  actions  are  also  instinctive,  should  not  in* 
stinctive  aotions  be  also  self-conscious,  and  therefore  moral  ? 
Kay  not  the  '  angels ' — tho'  not,  as  we,  self-conscious — ^yet  know,  and  be 
able  to  undexBtand  our  consciousness,  by  absence  and  dioiinution  from 
their  own  P 
In  respect  to  this  relation  of  the  *  self'  and  consciousness,  is  there 
not  a  grand  bearing  on  the  old  Oreek  maxim,  '  the  half  is  more  than 
the  whole '  ? 
A  being  who  with  all  his  consciousness  has  consciousness  of  <  self,' 
must  be  consciously  perceptive  only  of  phenomena;  i.  e.,  phenomena 
must  be  the  realities  to  him. 

See  how  there  is  a  parallel  here  in  appearances  being  realities  to  a 
being  endowed  with  sight  only ;  how  he  would  and  must  be  percep- 
tive only  of  appearances ;  and  this  by  virtue  of  some  subjective  ele- 
ment ever  perceived  in  all  perception ;  and  how  this  might  be  seen 
as  parallel  to  our  '  self.' 
And  here,  too,  is  proof  that  the  phenomena  to  us  cannot  be  the  same  as 
the  actual  existing ;  vis.,  because  there  is  the  subjective  element  with 
Qmn.    Yet  tho  phenomena  /»re  'real';  are  things  [surely  the  word 
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*  real  *  not  only  may  be  applied  to  phenomena,  but  ought  to  be  confined 
to  them].     *  Things '  are  oharacterized  by  the  subjective. element  being 
in  them :  there  are  no  *  things  *  without  selveSt  of  course ;  they  would 
be  of  no  value,  appropriateness,  or  use.  The  world  should  be  such,  that 
by  the  introduction  of  a  self,  there  are  *  things.'     But,  in  the  actual, 

*  things  '  are  not^  nor  can  be.  And  here  observe  the  identity  of  the 
wor^B  •  thing '  and  think ;  and  so,  too,  the  deep  root  of  Idealism.  There 
aie  no  appearanees  (speaking  physically)  without  an  eye  :  the  physical 
world  is  such  that,  introduce  an  eye,  and  there  are  appearances  (colors, 
&oA  And  all  this  is  involved  in  our  admitted  views.  *  Thing'— or 
real — involves  a  '  self,'  as  appearance  does  an  eye ;  their  nature  excludes 
the  idea  of  true  existence.     There  is  only  Person ;  i.  e.  Ood. 

Again :  if  we  had,  or  were  to  have,  a  true  consciousness,  it  must  be 
without  consciousness  of  self.  Have  we  such,  or  any  means  by  which 
we  may  judge  what  such  consciousness  is  ?  Is  it  not  evidently  consci- 
ousness of  the  objective — of  Nature  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  Nature  ? — ^not  the 
physical,  but  that  of  which  the  physical  is  the  (relative)  absence  ;  as, 
perhaps,  to  be  consciously  *  man,'  is  to  be  consciously  that  of  which  our 

*  self'  is  the  absence. 

In  reference  to  the  perception  of  phenomena,  and  the  introducing 
subjective  elements  (time  and  space,  e.  g.),  observe:  there  are  two 
things  here :  one,  the  perceiving  pht  nomena,  which  is  by  a  certain  fac- 
ulty ;  the  other,  the  perceiving  and  feeling  them  as  the  realities,  which 
must  be  by  the  absencet  or  defect,  of  a  faculty.  Perhaps  the  former  may 
be  by  the  introduction  (in  our  perception)  of  subjective  elements,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  complete  perception  [see  the  case  of  sight].  The 
latter  has  been  overlooked,  at  least  in  part ;  it  being  the  most  essential 
by  far. 

But  probably  the  idea  of  our  perceiving  phenomena  merely  by  nerr. 

ation — ^i.  e.,  merely  by  partial  perception ;  perception  only  as  related 

to  our  faculties — will  not  do.     There  may  be  true  elements  intro- 

ducedy  to  give  the  phenomenon ;  but  then  it  must  be  by  a  negation 

that  it  is  felt  as  the  relility. 
Is  here  a  sort  of  clae  to  the  nature  of  *  Being '  ?     It  is  such  that  what 
is  to  us  *  touch,'  i.  e.  conscious  perception  of  reality,  is  a  phenomenal 
mode  of  perception  to  perfect  Beings.     *  Being '  is  such  as  to  include 
this;  and  so,  *  by  defect,'  it  comes  out  as  a  'reality'  (to  consciousness). 

Does  not  ^  mind '  as  an  entity  (i.  e.  the  <  self,'  surely)  stand  or  fall 
with  matter  ?  are  they  not  correlatives  ?     Are  not  *  matter  and  miud ' 
the  phenomena  together  ? — ^not  a  *  mind '  remaining,  as  it  were,  after 
'  matter '  is  seen  not  to  be.    And  is  here  the  direction  of  the   solution 
of  the  question  <  what  is  the  I  ?  ' 

One  easily  sees  how  man's  moral  feelings — his  conscience  and  per- 
suasion of  right — ^have  been  among  the  greatest  misleaders  in  respect 
to  metaphysics,  as  in  respect  to  his  social  doings.  See,  e.  g.,  his  nptions 
about  free-will  (*  choice '  as  free ;  maintaining  it  mlh  the  true  existence 
of  the  phenomena) ;  this  feeline  of  the  moral  leads  to  the  acceptance  of 
mere  contradictions  in  philosopny.  And  can  we  not  see  the  reason  of 
this  ?  At  bottom  does  it  not  mean  that  man  is  not  right ;  that  the  moral 
to  him  and  the  true  moral  have  some  discordance  ?  that  there  needs  to 
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be  some  change  in  him  before  his  feeling  of  '  right '  can  lead  him  right  ? 
But  also  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  maintenance  of  irrational  phi- 
losophy on  moral  grounds  ;  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  rightful  rul6  of  con- 
science, if  it  were  carried  out,  and  intellect  made  to  work.  It  is  an  im- 
perfect form  of  the  true :  the  fact  asserted  to  be  what  conscience  de- 
mands, only  not  properly. 

• 

With  reference  to  space  and  time  there  is  a  difficulty  apt  to  be  felt — 
as  to  what  they  are — ^which  surely  a  truer  thought  would  remove :  riz,, 
to  regard  them,  not  as  existing,  but  as  merely  phenomenal  (or  felt)  con- 
ditions, to  which  the  idea  of  *  being '  is  not  applicable. 

Like  the  *  sphere '  which  the  stars  seem  to  occupy  to  sight ;  which  is 
a  mere  appearance,  resulting  from  our  relation.     Such  are  space  and 
time :  we  are  in  them  *  practically,'  not  truly.     The  real  question  is, 
'  how  do  such  appearances  (i.  e.  apparent  relations)  arise  ? '  just  as, 
how  do  the  heavens  come  to  appear  as  a  sphere  ? 
The  *  physical  things '  and  events  are  in  space  and  time ;  just  as  the 
bright  spots  are  in  a  sphere.     Time  and  space  are  not,  nor  are  in^  any 
thing  at  all ;  norns  anything  in  them ;  it  is  a  resulting  impression  only. 
But  farther ;  they  are  conditions  for  the  being-to-  us  (the  phenomenal 
being)  of  the  physical :  as  the  heavenly  *  sphere '  is  the  condition  of  the 
little  specks  being  to  us  [i.  e.,  apparently  being"].     Here,  then,  is  an  en- 
quiry to  pursue : — give  the  facts  of  the  subjective  faculty  which  must 
produce  such  a  phenomenon  as  to  demand  space  and  time  as  their  *  con- 
dition ';  as  the  eye  necessitates  such  an  appearance  of  the  heavens  as 
demands  a  sphere  as  its  '  condition.' 

Then  truly,  we — the  individuals — are  in  space  and  time  [it  prows 
the  individual  being  phenomenal  only] ;  that  which  is  not  %»  in  space 
and  time ;  to  affirm  this  latter  is  to  affirm  the  former  [as  that  which  ie 
in  the  heavenlv  sphere  certainly  is  not^  but  only  appears. 
But  then  thmk :  in  what  sense  are  we,  or  what  of  us  m,  in  that  (ap- 
parent) sphere  ?    Surely,  onr  sight-consdousness  is  ?    Observe,  the 
savage  feels,  nay  the  cultivated  Greek  felt,  he  wds  within  that  sphere. 
Is  it  not  as  we  do  about  being  in  space  and  time  ?—  shall  we  not  come 
to  recognize  that  we  are  not,  but  only  seem  so  7    And  this,  perhaps, 
may  embrace  what  has  been  said  about  men  attaining,  by  some  con- 
trivance, to  escape,  and  get  beyond,  space  and  time. 
Conceive  the  case  of  a  man  in  old  times,  saying  he  could  transcend,  es- 
cape out  of,  and  not  be  in,  the  celestial  sphere : — how  true,  but  yet  how 
false.     Do  we  not  want  the  universal  transcending,  infinitely  more  than 
such  an  individual  one,  however  laboriously  contrived  1  and  so  the  uni- 
versal transcendence  of  time  and  space — to  be  recognized — infinitely 
excels  all  the  mystical. 

Does  not  this  mean,  in  one  respect,  that  while  the  individual  is  in 
time  and  space,  man  is  not  ? — ^the  individual  is,  the  altruistic  is 
not  ?  But  then,  man  is  altruistic,  and  not  phenomenal :  this  is  the  same 
as  saying  he  is  not  truly,  but  only  is  phenomenally  so. 

And  this  is  of  genersJ  application :  what  is  individual  is  phenomenal 
only ;  that  is  the  '  practical.'  Is  it  not  thus :  what  is  (consciously, 
or  to  his  full- persuasion)  to  the  ignorant,  is  only  apparent ;  and  so  he 
acts  accordingly,  and  fails  ?  So  man  acts  according  to  what  is  to  hini, 
as.  individual,  dnid  fails.     Then  the  individual  state  is,  iH  respect  to 
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the  actual,  what  the  state  of  ignorance  isj  in  respect  to  the  intaV 
lectual. '. 
And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  respect  in  which  people  are,  or  were,  *  in  that 
celestial  sphere/  Thej  were  in  it  in  respect  to  thought ;  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  thought :  this  answers  to  our  being  practically  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
*  being.' 

Is  not  every  interpretation  the  leaving  out  of  some  individual  ele- 
ment; denying  something  which  is  to  the  individual,  and  ai&rming 
that  which  is,  altruistically,  or  to  man  ? 

WUl  the  idea  of  *  force,'  as  perceived  by  subjective  cause,  help  us 
with  that  of  time  and  space  ? — for  force,  too,  is  a  condition  for  the 
being  "--or  at  least  for  the  changing — of  physidal  things.     There  seems 
here  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  subjective  perception  of  (external)  force ; 
and,  with  this,  of  time  and  space  ;  for  both  are  linked  with  it : — time, 
very  evidently ;  and  space  truly,  as  force  implies  physicalness. 

m 

It  is  not  denied  that  ^  logic  brings  us  to  contradictions,'  but  that  it  is 
an  end :  it  is  simply  the  opening  a  new  enquiry.  What  is  the  fact  that 
causes  us  logically  to  arrive  at  contradictions  ?  what  does  that  mean  ? 
That  it  means  limit  of  '  faculties '  is  merely  assumed  [nay,  by  the  law 
of  our  natural  thinking  is  certainly  false]. — ^And  in  respect  to  'free- 
will '  and  the  '  moral  absurdity '  of  necessity — is  it  not  like  the  '  intel* 
ligibly  absurd '  of  old  ?  Does  it  not  mean  simply  that  we  have  not  yet 
rightly  subordinated  our  faculties  ? 

But  see :  the  '  moral  absurdity '  of  '  necessity  '  does  not  imply  the 
truth  of  free-will ;  it  means  th^t  we  are  to  reconsider,  and  use  our 
.  faculties^differently.  As  of  old,  the  intellect,  so  used,  was  no  true 
guide  ;  its  demands  required  not  to  be  granted  simply,  but  rectified-^ 
BO  those  of  conBcience  now.  As  of  old  it  meant  that  the  intellect  was 
uninformed,  and  demanded  wn)ng  things,  so  now  the  conscience,  in 
demanding  such  <  freedom '  for  man,  is  in  error ;  and  logic,  therefore^ 
rightly  reiuses  it. 

Is  not  here  a  real  light  respecting  '  matter' :  viz.,  that  it  is  an  idea 
groped  after  to  give  an  unity  to  our  various  impressions  of  touch ;  but 
evidently  a  mistaken  one,  because  having  reference  to  the  same  sense, ' 
viz.  that  of  touch ;  a  vain  effort  to  imagine  a  one^  a  substratum  or  es*^ 
sence  which  should  give  many  things  to  touch ;  to  imagine  this  by  means 
of,  and  through,  the  sense  of  touch  itself.  It  is  like  this*: — the  same ' 
touch-object  gives  many  appearances  to  the  eye  ;  now  suppose  a  person 
having  sight  only,  and  so  perceiving  the  various  appearances  as  different 
things,  yet  feeling  there  must  be  a  one^  and  trjring  vainly  to  conceive 
what  it  can  be — ^he  would  invent  some  thing  (virtually  some  appear' 
ance)  which  would  embody  the  impressions  of  sight ;  not  answering  at 
all  to  the  tonoh-object.  Here  is  a  general  principle,  surely ;  the  one 
which  gives  many  to  any  sense  must  be  of  a  kind  appealing  to  another 
sense. 

'  Matter '  is  a  violation  of  this  vole.    Is  not  this  the  same  as  the  pos- 
ulates  or  data  of  any  science  being  true  to  other  faculties  than  its 
results  ?  [see  mathematics,  and  the  science  of  Being].  ' 

Now,  surely,  one  sees  the  difficulty  here  has  been  from  not  using 
together  the  sense  and  spiritual  faculties.     Shall  we  not  find  that  the 
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#iM  which  gives  many  objects  to  touch  will  be  of  a  kisd  answering  to 
the  spiritual  faculties  in  us;  as  touch  is  quite  unlike  sight  ? 

Hay  we  not  see  this  as  a  rule  in  thinking :  that  that  cannot  be  an 
actual  existence  which,  like  the  touch-objects,  are  many  things  success- 
iyely ;  or  where  we  perceive  as  many,  and  yet  feel,  or  find,  that  there 
must  be  a  one  at  bottom.     The  nature  of  this  case  is  shown  by  the  <  ap- 
pearances '  to  the  eye.     We  find  out  this  latent  oneness  by  investiga- 
tion, and  by  the  use  of  other  faculties,  just  as  in  respect  to  sight. 
Science  is  the  finding  out  this ;  all  that  system  of  '  laws,'  ftc,  is 
simply  seeing  that  all  *  objects '  are  different  '  forms '  of  one.    And 
the  not  seeing  this  made  tne  ancients  think  the  senses  were  useless  for 
knowledge,  the  physical  capricious  and  un-rational :  for  all  things  to 
be  forms  of  the  same,  is  the  very  fact  of  a  rational  connection  through- 
out Nature. 
What,  then,  is  that  feeling  by  which  we  find  out  that  there  must  be 
one  underlying  all  these  <  forms '  ?    Is  not  this  truly  the  scientific  im- 
pnlse  ?    Is  it  not  the  same  thing,  essentially,  in  respect  to  touch,  as  it 
IS  to  sight  ?     Then  our  conscious  relation  to  touch  proves  something 
wanting  in  respect  to  onr  consciousness.     Is  it  not  evident  that  these 
touch-objects  are  as  the  sight-objects  ?  [and  so  related  to  a  one ;  to  be 
known  by  a  different  faculty  too ;  one  from  which  certain,  at  least,  of 
the  subjective  'altering'  elements  are  excluded.] 

And  farther :  the  perception  of  many  objects  from  one  is  included 
in,   and  comes  from,  the  mere  fact  of  a  subjective  element  in  per- 
ception.    So  observe,  this  character  of  touch — ^as  perceiving  many  ob- 
jects from  one,  is  involved  in  the  adnutted  doctrine  of  the  subjective 
element  in  perception  [by  it,  as  well  as  the  other  senses].  Granted  that» 
and  the  other  foUows,  and  is  implied.     Then,  there  will  be  to  touch 
many  objects,  successively,  from  one ;  and  also  that  one  must  be  a  thing 
to  be  apprehended  by  a  different  faculty  to  touch ;  one,  so  far,  with  less 
of  the  subjective  in  it.     So  we  have  several  things  to  remember  here ; 
but  nothing  more  than  is  involved  in  the  one  fact  we  know.     And  is 
not  this  a  point  to  dwell  on :  to  show  how  very  far  we  may  substitute 
the  evident  consequences  of  the  known  for  mere  suppositions — to  uae 
the  known,  instead  of  inventing  ?    Here  is  a  law,  then,  in  Science :  to 
employ  the  known  (if  we  see)  to  account  for  the  phenomena  presented ; 
if  we  do  not  see,  not  to  invent. 

Here  is  another  application  of  this :  —that  one  which  is  successively 
various  *  forces,'  cannot  he  force;  not  any  of  them  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether, nor  ft  thing  of  the  same  kind.  It  must  be  a  thing  that  can  be 
perceived  as  various  '  forces ' ;  as  a  solid  can  be  perceived  as  various  ap- 
pearances.   The  '  force '  comes  out  of  the  sense. 

We  need  two  faculties  (sight  and  touch)  to  gain  the  true  knowledge 
of  physical  substances;  now  just  so  do  we  want  two  faculties— our 
sense-  and  thought-apprehension  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  spiritual  and 
moral  apprehension  on  the  other — to  gain  true  knowledge  of  the  scheme 
of  things  as  a  whole ;  of  that  one,  which  includes  the  many. 

Or  rather,  is  not  what  we  need  to  do,  thie :  to  use  the  faculty  by 
which  Being  is  presented  to  us  as  many,  to  give  perfectness  and  ac- 
curacy to  our  knowledge  of  the  one  'i  as  the  eyes  are  essential  to  ac- 
cnrate  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  physical  things.  Is  not  here  one 
point  of  our   failure  :    not  using  our  sense-faculties   as  being  ne- 
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lated  to,  giving  ut  apprehension  of,  the  phenomena  of  the  etemali  we 
fail  to  get  the  right  and  needful  apprehension  of  the  eternal  itself; 
nay,  we  fail  wholly  to  apprehend  a  great  part  of  it* 
This  one  is  the  eternal ;  and  such  indeed,  by  its  very  nature,  it  must 
be.  The  faculty  that  perceives  phenomenally^  or  as  many  (here  is 
another  character  of  the  phenomenal)  needs  to  be  brought  into  con- 
scious and  intelligent  union  with  the  faculty  that  perceives  substan- 
tially, or  as  one.  And  then  observe,  sight  and  touch  co-operate  to  give 
aright  the  phenomenal  perception ;  the  same  process  which  belongs  to 
the  whole  is  repeated  in  the  parts.  And  to  xnake  it  dear  how  this  may 
be,  observe  how  the  same  thing  exists  with  reference  to  sight.  The  two 
eyes  co-operate  to  give  the  true  appearance,  which  yet  is  but  appearance, 
and  is  manifold,  whi)re  the  '  phenomenon '  is  one. 

Surely  it  is  cowardice  which  has  kept  back  philosophy ;  i.  e.,  a  fear 
to  give  up  certain  things,  and  especially  a  fear  to  give  up  something 
more.  E.  g.,  Beid  was  able  to  give  up  '  matter ':  but  when  it  came  to 
giving  up  '  mind,'  he  was  afraid.  Even  Spinoza  practically  failed  here, 
not  giving  up  his  impressions  [i.  e.,  retaining  thought  and  extension  as 
*  properties '].  But  is  not  all  right,  if  we  can  but  give  up ;  and  ask  the 
r«itional  questicm,  '  what  causes  all  these  things  to  be  perceived  by  these 
faculties  ?* 

Surely  the  cause  of  this  clinging  to  impressions  must  be  some  false 
principles  of  thinking,  by  which  bad  or  impossible  results  seem  to  ensae 
from  giving  them  up ;  e.  g.,  the  tendency  to  assume  at  once  a  result,  in* 
stead  of  going  thro'  a  rational  process  to  arrive  at  it :  thus,  if  freedom 
be  given  up,  men  jump  at  once  to  the  idea  that  it  must  be  subversive  of 
religion,  instead  of  examining  to  see  what  follows.     And  so  has  there 
not  necessarily  ever  been  a  force  preventing  men  from  giving  up  their 
impressions,  because  of  the  results  which  seemed  to  follow  ?-*How 
simple  is  the  law  of  progress :  to  give  up  successively  every  phenome- 
non ' — ^matter,  mind,  freedom,  &c. — but  ever  to  ask,  '  what  causes  it  to 
be  perceived  ? '     Where  would  astronomy  have  been  if  men  had  treated 
4t  as  they  have  philosophy— either  affirming  their  impressions,  or  merely 
denying  them ! 

It  is  interesting,   however,    to  observe  how  the  various  points  in 
philosophy  Skte   conceded  by   degrees^    one  after  another;    and  the 
stiptUations  with  these  concessions  come  to  nothing.     It  is  in  philo- 
sophy   as  it  was  in  astronomy  :    the  tendency  is  manifest.     And 
it   is   worth  noting  how   this  cannot  be  done  partUdly^  but  ever  de- 
mands a  completeness ;  else  the  relations  are  distorted.     Thus  philo- 
sophy cannot  even  give  up  matter^  without  involving  more — ^all.     This- 
is  what  the  work  of  past  ages  has  done :  it  has  made  the  systems  con- 
sistent (in  a  certain  sense) ;  so  that  alteration  of  a  part  involves  that 
of  all.     Here  one  sees  a  use  in  those  '  systematic '  labors ;  jihis  is  the 
work  of  Talent :  and  so  that  question  of  '  matter,'  e.  g.,  involves  all 
actualism.     Uow  much  work  is  done  for  us  in  this ;  how  fast  we  can  ad-, 
vance  by  virtue  of  it.     Those  relaUons  are  permanent,  and  guide  us  just 
the  same. 

Why  should  not  philosophy  be  a  science  like  astronomy  ?«-one  in 
which  all  our  impressions  are  false  ?  What  disadvantage  were  there  in 
that  ?  is  astronomy  any  the  worse,  because  in  it  all  our  direct  peroep- 
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tions  are  ontrae  ?    Bat  have  we  not  others  to  compare  ;  and  have  we 
not  some  direct,  true  data— e.  g.,  weight,  and  the  size  of  the  earth  ?   But 
then,  have  we  not  also  in  philosophy,  if  we  understood  how  to  use 
them  ?    Have  we  not  conscience,  and  the  spiritual  faculties  ?     Are  not 
these  the  data  to  be  used  ? 

In  answering  the  question  'how  is  the  phenomenal  related  to  the 
actual,  and  why  do  we  perceire  such  things  ? ' — is  not  this  the  first  step : 
to  see  the  phenomenal  oa  phenomenal ;  i.  e.  as  interlinked  and  mutually 
dependent;  nothing  primary,  or  '  self-existing,'  but  eyerything  as  a  re- 
sultant ;  everything  as  necessary,  as  form  of  what  was  in  other  form  ? 
First,  see  it  idl  so— and  this  surely  science  might  show  us — and  then, 
grasping  it  cUl  thus,  the  further  problem  might  I'eveal  itself. 

Surely  our  moral  (spiritual)  faculties  should  give  us  our  central 
thought  of  the  world,  and  all  our  intellectual  apprehensions  should  be 
-grouped  around  it,  as  phenomenal.  Might  a  new  *  intellectual  system  ' 
be- based  thus  on  moral  ideas ;  and  the  phenomenal  be  shown  as  rightly 
expressing  them,  to  those  faculties  in  us. 

Speaking  of  the-  intellect  as  perceiving  two  phenomena  of  the  actual 
[God  repenting,  and  not  repenting,  e.  g.]  ;  and  the  true  seeing  being 
using  the  inteUect  to  see  the  two  at  once  :  surely  the  idea  of  the  altru- 
istic is  exactly  this.    It  is  the  union  of  opposites  ;  it  is  being  and  not- 
being  :  rather,  is  it  not  the  being  the  infinite  and  the  finite  ?     Thus, 
GK>d  is  altruistic — ^is  the  Altruistic,  rather.     Have  we  not  here  the  true 
thought — to  see  in  one  the  two  opposites  together  ?  they  coalesce,  as  the 
two  stereoscopic  pictures  flash  together  into  one  object.     In  this  is  done 
that  which  we  might  have  thought  could  not  be — the  uniting  of  these 
two.     And  see ;  this  is  the  object  we  feel  and  know  and  touch— the  spi- 
ritually known — ^we  recognize  it  at  once.     This  '  altruistic  '  is  what  we 
know  and  love.    And  so  observe  how  men  have  alwavs  striven  towards 
it ;  how  poets  and  mystics  and  women  have  talked  about  the  life  in 
others — ^Uving  in  another.     Yet,  not  seeing  this  unity,  how  men  have 
feared  to  lo9e  the  self;  altho'  such  *  losing '  would  be  a  true  having  and 
possessing ;  as,  in  the  sight  of  the  solid,  that  of  each  eye  is  perfected. 

Evidently,  the  fear  connected  with  losing  the  individuality  arises  from 
the  qppositeness  to  it  involved  in  altruistic  being.  This  oppositeness  is 
truly  seen  to  be ;  but  it  seems  (falsely)  to  be  loss  of  that.  Our  not 
seeing  the  onion  of  opposites  as  the  condition  of  perfect  being,  neces- 
sarily makes  us  fear  it  as  loss.  And  does  not  this  apply  to  all  practical 
matters  ?  People  fear  the  oppositeness  to  the  having,  because  they  do 
not  see  that  this  is  the  condition  of  the  true  possessing. 

With  regard  to  space :  it  is  well,  so  far,  to  see  it  as  phenomenal — ^as 
a  condition  of  '  phenomenal '  being — ^but  the  question  returns,  '  why  is 
it  suchi  why  three  dimensions,  &c.  ?  One  learns  something  in  the  par- 
allel to  perception  by  the  eye,  which  sees  surface :  that  *  surface'  (which 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  physically)  is  the  *  condition  of  being '  of  that 
.which  is  to  the  eye. 

It  is  good  to  notice,  generally,  how  '  being '  is  impossible  to  things 
which  are  not  enough :  how  '  surface '  cannot  be,  only  that  which  is 
more.  There  is  a  wide  principle  here :  it  applies  to  matter,  surely ; 
and  also  evidently  shows  how  that  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  may 
be  perceived ;  nay,  may  be  the  thing  perceived. 
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Thua,  by  the  aid  of  the  analogy  of  '  snrfoee,'  as  a  oondition  of  apparent 
or  Tiitial  existence^  may  we  not  see  '  apace '  better  ?  To  one  having 
only  eight  (living  in  a  world  of  aight-objecta),  there  would  be,  of  coorae, 
a  surface- world ;  a  world  that  could  not  be  (phyaically),  becauae  not 
etMfugh,  And  ao  has  not  <  apace '  ita  character  from  our  faculty  (as  aur* 
face  from  the  eye)  in  relation  to  the  actual  ?  And  thua  it  cornea  we 
have  motion :  mo^on  muat  becauae  '  apace  *  ia  neceaaarily  the  condition 
of  phenomenal  existence :  and,  to  a  perfect  being,  would  not  apace-ex- 
iatence  take  ita  place  aa  phenomenal  to  certain  facultiea,  quite  naturally, 
aa  aurfioce-exiatence  doea  to  ua  ?  Also  apace,  like  aur&ce,  cornea  merely 
from  the  fact  of  the  non-exiatenoe  of  the  percept ;  from  ita  being  only 
of  the  phenomenal  ? 

Then  with  regard  to  time : — ^howeyer  far  we  go  back,  it  aeema  aa  if 
there  muat  be  a  *  time  '—a  change — ^to  cauae  the  perception  of  phenom- 
enal change.    And  may  it  not  be  that  to  intellect  there  must  be  time  : 
thought  cannot  escape  it  ?  but  this  need  not  embarrass  us ;  we  knowing 
that  what  is  to  the  intellect  is  only  phenomenal.    And  is  not  time  a  con- 
dition coming  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  the  perception  being 
of  phenomena  only  ?    Is  it  not  necessary  time  should  pertain  to  them, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  phenomenal  ? 
Observe  the  advance  here  on  the  old  idea  of  time  and  space  as  sub- 
jective conditions :  seeing  them  to  arise  necessarily  out  of  the  mere 
fact  of  phenomenalness,  or  non-true  exiatence ;  to  be  qualities  per- 
taining to  that ;  not  arising  out  of  t^,  but   from  our  having  fac- 
ulties which  perceive  phenomenally  only,  or  *  objects  *  which  do  not 
exist.     It  is  resolving  two  things  into  one. 
So  might  we  not  be  satisfied,  and  all  intellectual  demands  fulfilled,  in 
seeing  that  time  co-exists  with  phenomenalness  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  we  do  not  yet  see  the  rational  connection  of 
space  and  time  with  the  phenomena  to  sense  and  intellect  [as  giving 
the  phenomena  of  that  which  is  substantially  to  the  spiritual  faculties J^ 
as  we  can  see  the  rational  connection  of  sur&ce  with  the  appearances  to 
the  eye  of  that  which  we  substantially  perceive  by  touch.  Think  how 
we  do  touch  also  the  '  surface '  which  we  see,  - 

Bemember  how  '  space '  may  be  likened  to  the  non-existent  vault  of 
heaven.*- Were  it  not  grand  to  have  a  science  of  intellectual  optics ; 
showing  us  ho^  the  phenomena  must  be  what  they  are  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  as  appearances  must  be  what  they  are  to  the  eye,  by  the  laws  of 
light  ? 
So  might  we  aee  that  conacience  would  be  dealing  with  exiatence,  which 
preaenta,  and  must  preaent,  to  the  intellect,  theae  apace  and  time  phe- 
nomena ?     See  how,  in  that  which  the  conscience  directly  touches,  it 
and  intellect  do  agree ;  i.  e.,  in  our  own  consciousness,  and  moral  life. 
Then,  in  respect  to  the  things  farther  off,  where  we  perceive  by  the 
<  sense-intellect,'  [were  not  this  well  called  '  understanding '] — mcUter^ 
with  all  its  conditions,  e.  g.— are  not  these  to  be  interpreted  by  con- 
science,  and  understood  to  be  like  the  apparent '  vault '  of  heaven  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  men  first  fancy  in  Nature  an  arbi- 
trary action  (of  which  polytheism  is  a  result  and  proof) ;  and  then,  ex-* 
amining,  a  passive  (inert)  necessity.  Now  here  are  the  two  comple- 
ments, each  with  n  positive  and  a  negative;  uniting  into  necessary 
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actioBi  or  holiness.    But  obserVe  how  the  nature  of  all  this  prooess  maj 
he  seen.     These  two  conceptions  of  Nature  are  two  phenomenal  views  $ 
Uke  the  two  views  one  may  get  of  a  solid  by  shifting  one's  position,  seeii^ 
first  one  side  of  it  and  then  the  other.    Put  them  together,  and  we  appro* 
hend  the  thing.  But  each  consisting  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  element 
is  just  as  it  is  to  the  eye ;  in  one  view,  one  side  is  seen  but  not  the  other, 
and  vice  versa :  the  negative  element  is  simply  the  not  perceiving  of  the 
other  side.     In  every  '  sight '  of  a  solid  there  is  that  same  union  of  pos-* 
itive  and  negative.     Then  putting  these  two  phenomena  together,  and 
calling  in  touch  (conscience)  to  interpret  them,  the  problem  is  solved, 
the  perception  is  perfected ;  it  is  holy  Being  •     So  we  see  we  want  both 
sense  and  intellect  to  give  us  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual :  sense,  to 
give  us  the  action ;  intellect,  the  necessity.     Bo  we  not  thus  gain  a 
glimpse  of  how  '  matter '  ought  to  be  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual— is 
adapted,  and  must  be  it  ? 
Do  not  we  want  its  solidity — the  space — ^to  give  us  the  existence ;  the 
resistance  and  '  powers '  to  give  the  action ;  the  inertia — forces  and 
'  laws ' — to  give  the  necessity  ? 
It  is  interesting  here  to  see  how  two  opposite  things  to  one  faculty  unite 
perfectly  into  one  thing  to  another  faculty.     Intellect  and  conscience 
are  thus  also,  just  as  sight  and  touch  ;  and  the  rule  for  using  intelleot 
here  is  obvious : — unite  its  opposites,  by  bringing  into  bearing  the  spi- 
ritual faculty ;  see  its  two  as  the  other's  one.     There  is  this  relation 
evident  and  inherent  in  them. 

Also,  do  we  not  see  that  the  feeling  of  imperfection  in  either  of  the 
two  which  are  to  intellef  t,  taken  alone,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  belongs  to  any  appearance  to  the  eye  taken  alone :  a  depth  is 
demanded,  an  'other  side.'     Here  our  habitual  language  is  good; 
what  is  to  intellect  always  demands  an  <  other  side.'  So  our  scientifio 
representation  of  '  uniform  law '  in  Nature  demands  an  '  other  side,* 
a  free  action ;  and  this  is  given  in  holiness.  The  attempt  to  supply  it 
by  an  arbitrary  *  creation '  at  first — separate,  instead  of  one--»doea 
not  answer  the  demands  of  the  case. 
Again :  the  arbitrariness  and  the  inertness  are  qualities  subjectively  in- 
troduced ;  they  are  the  phenoTnenal  qualities.     So  these  two  views  put 
together  (each  excluding  the  negative  from  the  other)  enable  us  to  ex- 
clude the  phenomenal  qualities ;  i.  e.,  it  brings  us  behind  the  phenom- 
enal, to  the  actual. 

It  is  as  with  the  eye :  two  views,  of  the  two  sides,  put  together,  ex- 
clude the  qualities  which  characterize  the  appearance,  and  give  the 
.  *  thing '  [this  excluding  the  subjective  qualities  being,  indeed,  merely 
supplying  what  is  wanting.] 
Is  tliere  not  evidently  the  means  of  getting  at  what  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal, in  this  having  two  phenomenal  apprehensions,  and  bringing 
them  together  ?    Is  not  that  the  yerj  means  we  always  employ  with 
respect  to  the  eye ;  not  only  for  terrestrial  objects,  but,  in  astronomy, 
what  an  established  method  this  is.     Whenever  we  can  thus  get  two 
'  apparent '  views,  we  can  always  introduce  the  *  substantial '  sense  (the 
touch)  to  judge,  and  unite  them  into  a  one  to  it — a  *  one '  which  gives 
those  two  phenomenals ;  but  it  must  be  a  '  one '  to  another  faculty. 

And  even  when  the  question  is  pushed  respecting  pantheism— the  di- 
vine Being,   and  our  relation  to  Him — how  satisfactorily  the  result 
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oomes.     The  Ml  meaning  of  the  word  Be  is  fulfilled  bj  God  alone ; 
He  alone  trulj  ia :  then,  oesides  Him,  is  the  lolrer  mode  of  Being-— 
phenomenal,  self-oonscioas— oun.    Then  how  are  <  we '  related  to  Him  f 
and  what  <  we '  is  it  ?    The  *  we '  ie  phenomenal,  and  it  i»  related  to 
Ood  as  creatore  to  creator.    Bat  then  we  must  remember  creation  is  bj 
'  a  ne^tion,  a  limit ;  the  not-GK)d  is  not*Being :  thns  is  the  eel/.    Also, 
this  IS  (necessarily)  only  relative,  and  relatively  it  may  be.    Bat  then, 
in  respect  to  Gk>d,  He  ie  in  creating ;  He  ie  in  not-being.  Thns  we  come 
to  opposites  by  intellect. 

And  this  ought  to  come ;  for  intellect,  this  is  the  result  to  be  attained, 

not  avoided.     Here  is  a  guide  to  thought.    When  we  attain  this,  then 

we  are  always  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  other  faculty,  to  apprehend 

the  one  to  the  spiritual  faculty. 
So,  to  intellect,  we  have  God  being  in  not-being  (being  creator) ;  here 
are  the  two  phenomena :  a  God  not  conceivable;  fulfilling  that  condition. 
Now  interpret  by  conscience  these  opposites  to  intellect : — ^what  is  God*s 
Being  ?  what  is  creation  I  Creation  is  by  self-sacrifice ;  and  God  is  in 
self-sacrifice.     He  is  Love  ;  He  is  altruistic  :  He  is  known. 

These  opposites  to  intellect  (that  GkKl  is  in  not-being)  are  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  spiritual  fact :  let  the  true  knowing  faculty  have  its  part, 
and  all  is  clear.  We  no  more  want  to  make  the  intellectual  apprehen* 
iion  consistent  or  possible  than  we  want  to  make  the  appearance  of  a  solid 
to  the  eye  possible  to  exist,  and  to  be  only  one.  The  perfect  satis£ftcti(Hi 
and  fulfilment  of  all  demands  is  in  the  inaccuracy  and  impossibility  of 
the  appearance  to  the  eye.  So  to  the  intellect,  thus  thinking  of  Ghod, 
the  appearance  is  just  what  it  should  be ;  we  put  it  to  its  perfect  use. 

We  can  think  of  God  just  as  we  can  look  at  a  solid  body ;  and  with 

parallel  result. 
And  here  is  evident  an  error  we  have  been  prone  to  make ;  via.,  trying 
to  get,  to  the  intellect,  something  that  can  be  not  only  a  phenomenon— 
tot  only,  that  is,  accurately  the  appearanoe-^but  that  can  he.   Just  the 
error  of  children  in  trying  to  draw  not  what  they  see,  but  what  th^ 
know.     Thus,  in  science,  instead  of  accepting  the  phenomena,  and  in- 
terpreting them  by  oonscienoe,  men  try  to  make  up  some  phenomenon 
(by  introduing  an  arbitrary  creation,  fto.)  whioh  will  do  to  Be.    It  ia 
science  ever  overthrowing  these  figments  makes  the  strife  ;  and  the  re- 
oonoiliation  is  in  ceasing  to  make  them ;  understanding  the  use  of  our 
foculties :  our  touch  (conscience)  is  not  given  us  to  add  to  and  pervert 
the  phenomenon,  but  to  interpret  it. 

May  we  not  get  a  farther  hint  from  this  ? — ^is  not  all  intorpretatioD 
the  bringing  a  faculty  into  its  proper  bearing  which  has  beei^  before 
misapplied ;  used  to  supplement  (i.  e.  make  theories)  instoad  of  to 
read  (intorpret)  ?    Is  not  all  intollectual  interpretation  the  bringing 
the  intolleot  into  its  place,  as  using  the  sense-appearanoes,  instoad  of 
taking  and  euppUtnenting  them  ?    So  two  things  again  become  one— the 
law  of  '  theory  and  interpretation,'  and  that  of  the  right  use  and  subor- 
dination of  our  faculties.     How  elear  it  is  in  astronomy;  so  too  in 
optics ;  granting  the  analysis  of  light  to  be  by  interference. 

In  respect  to  this  law  for  finding  the  actual  beneath  the  phenomenal, 
vis.  of  attaining  two  opposites  to  intollect,  and  then  interpreting  by  a 
deeper  faculty ;  recognizing  a  one  to  it : — see,  in  this  relation,  the  right- 
ness  of  Hamilton's  resulte,  so  far  as  they  go.     Is  not  his  doctrine  oC 
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'isontradictory  inconceiTableB '  essentially  this  ?  and  espeeially  how  ex- 
actly right  he  is  in  his  laying  down  the  *  limits.'  It  is  most  true ; — by 
the  faculty  of  intellect  we  can  go  no  farther ;  it  ends  there.  But 
then  he  did  not  see  the  next  step :  the  calling  in  another  faculty  to  in- 
terpret. But  how  valuable  is  that  distinct  pointing  out  that  intellect 
— ^the  sight-faculty — does- land  and  leave  us  only  in  those  opposites; 
that  it  comes  to  that,  and  cannot  go  farther. 

^  Also  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  that  here  again  are  two  things  seen 
as  one — the  constant  opposites  (to  intellect,  &c.),  and  intellect  dealing 
with  phenomena.     The  former  is  involved  in,  and  is  an  evident  resnlt- 
ant  of,  the  latter.     The  union  of  opposites,  and  the  intellect  answering 
to  sight,  are  two  presentations  of  one  fact ;  the  former  is  merely  the 
discovery  of  one  quality  which  pertains  to  it  as  a  '  sight.' 
Also,   it  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  illustration  of  intellect  by 
sight  may  serve  to  show  how  we  may  be  above  it,  and  use  it ;  dis- 
tinguish between  intellectual  proving,  &c.,  and  believing :  how  we 
<saB  no  more  help  seeing  as  we  do,  than  thinking.    These  things  re* 
main. 
Also,  if  intellect  perceives  opposites  as  a  ^  sight,'  then  is  there  not  some- 
thing proved,  as  it  were,  respecting  the  actual  ? — ^this  adaptation  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  intellect  is  in  the  nature  of  the  actual  itself. 
Should  we  think  of  the  actual  as  having  also  a  tttne-relation,  tho'  not 
this  time,  which  belongs  to  the  phenomenal  ?     Is  not  here,  indeed,  the 
solution  of  what  we  feel  when  we  think  of  time  as  pertaining  to  phe- 
nomena alone ;  that  there  must  also  be  a  time  in  which  the  actual  is  ? 
Only  the  '  absolute '  is  not  in  time ;  that  alone  is  the  '  eternal.'     And 
so  is  there  a  meaning  of  '  eternal '  not  merely  one  with  *  spiritual.' 

Johnston  {Chsmistrif  of  Common  Life)  notes  how  like  an  instinct  is  the 
dew  descending  chiefly  on  plants,  where  it  is  useful :  *  expending  its 
superfluity,  only,  on  the  unproductive  waste.'  Surely  a  reaLlight  might 
be  gained  here  on  ^  instinct '  itself.  Could  not  '  rational  causation '  be 
traced,  if  we  could  see  ?  Especially  consider  this  as  an  instinctive  act 
on  the  part  of  the  air ;  it  doing  this  (as,  from  certain  points  of  view,  it 
would  evidently  appear  to  be) ;  remembering,  too,  the  clear  parallel  of 
the  atmosphere  to  an  organism.  Then  the  plants  are  a  kind  of  *  organs '. 
to  it,  at  which  the  vapour  excreted-is  determined  to  those  parts,  by  . 
elective  affinity,  as  it  were.  For  are  not  the  plants  the  complements  of 
a  certain  structure  in  the  air  ?  The  air  is  shaped  to  them  :  however 
elaborate  their  <  structure,'  the  air,  at  the  point  of  contact  with  them, 
has  one  exactly  corresponding. 

I  have  had  this  thought  before ;  how  the  forms  of  all  material  things 
may  be  regarded  as  the  spaces  of  a  complementary  form — vacua,  de- 
termining a  form  around. 
Then  see :  the  leaves  of  grass  would  be  like  glands — ^indented  glands  in 
the  air— and  the  secretion,  as  it  were,  going  on  in  them. 

—bat  *  phyfiSoally '  determined  l^  what  is  without,  not  what  is  with- 
in.    Now  can  it  be  so  in  respect  to  the  animal  body,  that  what  iff 
foithcui  (not  within)  determines  its  *  secretions '  ? 
It  is  well,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  the  fall  of  dew  as  an 
exeretion  from  the  air,  and  its  special  determination  to  its  periphery, 
and  to  particular  portions  of  it ;  these  portions  determined  essentially 
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by  their  form.  Aftor  all,  does  the  difficulty  here-^in  taking  the  vi^^w 
of  the  air  as  the  'organio' — ^indioate  a  rightness  ?  viz.,  in  the  inversion 
of  our  natural  impression  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Does  it  show  this  to  be 
the  true,  the'  not  rightly  perceived  ? 

'  That  idea  is  curious,  yet  it  seems  true,  of  our  experience  being  in- 
verse in  respect  to  time  or  order:  e.  g.,  we  feel  'development,'  or  be- 
coming of  more  from  less — the  fact  must  be  that  less  is  from  more. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  curious  circumstances :— • 
first,  for  the  rational  explanation,  it  does  not  seem  hard ;  the  relation 
of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  being  considered.     Is  not  the  phe- 
nomenal ^  becoming  more '  the  same  as  the  '  becoming  less '  in  respect 
to  the  actual  ?     So  that  the  inversion  is  not  in  respect  to  time,  but 
simply  a  general  result  of  the  inversion  of  the  phenomenal. 
— as,  e.  g.,  development  is  truly  affirmed  by  those  who  study  the  pheno- 
menal ;  yet  it  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  which  are  true  to  the  actual. 
So  comes  the  strife : — being  the  pheuomenal,  it  is  affirmed  the  fact ;  then 
because  it  cannot  be  the  fact,  it  is  affirmed  not  to  be  the  phenomenon. 
For  see  how  it  really  i»  repugnant  to  us ;  we  cannot  have  man  deve-i 
loped  from  a  monad,  &c. 

The  nscessity  for  perception-— knowledge,  &c.,  of  object  and  subject; 
of  known  and  knower  for  perception  or  knowledge — ^in  a  word,  the 
self  and  external,  which  are  found  inherent  in  phenomeual  perception-* 
is  beautifully  plain  and  instructive ;  but  it  evidently  has  this  meaning ; 
that  the  phenomenal  object  is  nott  it  only  is  by  a  subjective  element. 
What  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  subject  and  object,  &c.,  is  but  a  ne- 
cessary resultant  of  that ;  we  must  speak  so,  so  long  as  we  are  thinking 
of  the  phenomenal  as  existing.     This  comes  to  us  as  a  discovery,  but 
we  ought  to  have  known  that  this  must  be  the  character  of  a  perception 
of  phenomena.    And  so  there  is  a  converse  too :  a  perception  which  has 
this  character  must  be  phenomeruU, 

How  strange  a  confusion  is  in  that  notion  of  our  not  being  able  to 
penetrate  the  metaphysical  (especially  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  af- 
firm our  consciousness  to  be  of  the  phenomenal  only).  That  is,  as  if 
that  metaphysical  could  be  any  other  than  some  phenomenal  thing,  re- 
lated to  our  faculties,  and  which,  of  course,  we  can  penetrate.  That 
other  idea  implies  that  it  is  that  unknown  absolute. 

And  here  is  the  beauty  ; — that  when  we  have  faculties  by  which  we 
shall  be  consciously  related  to  that,  then  it  will  be  no  longer  impene- 
trable :  so  that,  in  fact,  we  never  can  be  in  this  position  which  is  so 
supposed,  of  being  (consciously)  face  to  face  with  that  which  is  im- 
penetrable. While  we  have  not  the  faculties,  we  are  consciously  only 
related  with  the  phenomenal ;  but  give  us  the  faculties,  and  so  place 
us  consciously  in  relation  with  the  essential,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
its  impenetrableness  is  affirmed  are  done  away. 

The  senses  are  that  to  which  the  form  is  the  fact ;  which  proves 
them  at  once  like  a  sight ;  and  so  this  character  of  space  must  be 
like  that  *  surface '  to  the  eye. 

In  respect,  to  perception — the  union  of  the  subjective  and  object* 
ive  in  our  impressions — is  there  not  a  good  comparison  in  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water  ?  for  observe,  in  this  resultant  of 
the  union  there  is  less ;  the  force  that  is  in  the  (separate)  0  and  H  is 
not ;  there  has  been  a  negation  introduced.     Now  this  answers  with 
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•triklng  {>aralieliBm  to  the  idea  of  there  being  a  negative  introdnoed 
into  our  perception :  in  the  resultant  is  not  what  is  in  the  two.  Only 
then  shonld  it  not  he  that  the  negative  should  be  introduced  on  the 
one  side  only  ?  And  is  not  this  true  in  respect  to  chemical  union  f 
Ib  there  even  a  guide  for  us  in  respect  to  that  ?  Is  not  the  O  the 
minus;  answering  to  the  subject — the  self  7  And  then  must  there  be 
*  force  given  off,'  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  this  introduction  of  a 
(physical)  minus  ?  Further :  may  we  not  see  that  attraction,  tend- 
ency to  unite  (as  in  chemicity),  absolutely  and  necessarily  impliea 
that  one  of  the  '  attractors '  is,  or  possesses,  a  <  negative.* 

Kant,  '  Kritic '  (preface). — ^It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  *  criticism  * 
answers  to  the  idea  of  the  nature  and  requisite  subordination  of  the  fa- 
culties. 
'  It  is  curious  how  this  question  of  the  use  of  the  faculties  is  a  fnnda. 

mental  one  with  Bacon,  as  well  as  Kant  [and  with  Plato  also  ?] 
Then  again,  he  lays  stress  on  this  distinction  of  *  phenomenon '  and 
'thing  in  itself,'  as  affording  reconciliation  to  what  are  else  contradic- 
tions.    And  we  can  see  and  recognize  this ;  and  thus  there  is  perfect 
freedom :  opposite  things  both  may  be  true ;  one  of  the  phenomenon,  the 
otlier  of  the  actual.    But  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  inverse  results 
we  affirm  respecting  man's  ^  freedom.'    Is  not  the  difference  here  rather 
apparent  (and  practical)  than  <  philosophically '  real  ?  for,  in  affirming 
also  the  freedom  of  rtumy  and  in  denying  it  of  the  individual  <  free-will/ 
am  I  not  doing  what  is  essentially  the  same  as  Kant's  denial  of  it  in 
the  empirical  sphere  ? 

The  beauty,  in  respect  to  actualism,  is  this :  that  while  it  is  a  simple 
application  of  Kant's  plan,  yet,  while  that  is  merely  metaphysical  and 
abstract  and  intellectual,  this,  by  recognizing  the  inertia  as  due  to  our- 
selves, raises  the  subject  at  once  into  the  moral  and  religious  sphere, 
and  makes  it  a  matter  of  earnest  religious  concern  and  interest  to  all. 

This  seems  to  be  evident  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  foregoing 
view  to  Kant's  positions :  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  enquiry  into  the  elements  which  he  lays  down.  Thus,  he  says 
space  and  time  are  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  '  things  to  experi- 
ence '  are  phenomena  merely  ;  then  passing  on  from  these  positions  to 
farther  results,  but  not  bringing  out  what  is  implied  in  those  statements 
themselves — what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  Now,  in  actualism,  do  we 
not  investigate  here  ?  noting,  e.  g.,  what  is  implied  in  our  '  things  to  ex- 
perience '  being  phenomena ;  what  it  involves  respecting  our  experience 
and  ourselves  [and  what  other  qualities — ^inertness,  e.  g. — may  there- 
fore also  be  held  phenomenal]  :  and  again,  studying  space  and  time,  and 
seeing  whether  or  not  some  positive  reason  and  necessity  is  not  in  them 
for  their  being  thus  Cor  seeming  to  be)  the  '  forms  of  our  sensibility/ 
For  will  not  this  be  round,  that  in  fact  Kant's  notion  here  is  itself 
*  phenomenal ';  and  that  space  and  time  not  'are,'  but  seem  to  be,  forms 
of  our  sensibility  ? — as  for  example,  because  they  are  necessary  condi* 
tions  of  the  phenomenal,  or  for  some  other  reason.  So  that,  while  dis- 
covering the  seeming,  he  has  yet  taken  the  seeming  for  the  fact. 

It  is  evident  that  Kant  did  not  consider  how  mnch  is  implied  in  the 
mere  fact  of  phenomenalness.  His  argument,  that  space  must  be  a  con* 
dition  of  U8  because  we  can  make  apodeiotio  propositions  respecting  it. 


is  not  good ;  for,  if  tpaoe  be  a  neceaaary  condition  of  phanomenalnaM 
(as  '  suHkoe  *  is  of  appearance  to  the  eye),  then  equally,  according  to  his 
own  argument,  there  may  be  these  propositions ;  then,  equally,  every 
triangle  must  have  those  qualities. 

In  respect  to  this  likening  of  ' space'  to  ' surface/  is  there  not  a  fur- 
ther  parallel :  viz.,  in  our  relation  to  them  ?  S<)  the  eye  can  only  see 
surface,  yet  we  do  by  it,  in  a  sense,  perceive  substance,  or  depth.  So  we 
can  only  '  conceive '  being  in  space  ;  yet,  in  a  like  secondary  way,  we 
do  surely  conceive  being  not  in  space ;  feeling  that  it  is  a  deeper,  more 
substantial  mode  of  being  than  that  with  which  we  are  directly  related 
by  that  faculty. 

May  we  not  see  farther  respecting  this  ? — We  know  how  '  surface '  is 
a  necessary  property  of  appearances  from  the  relation  of  our  eye  and  the 
nature  of  sight ;  may  we  not  see,  too,  how  space  must  be  the  character 
of  the  phenomenal ;  viz.  a  connection  with  our  self-action  (the  correl- 
ate of  inertness)  ?  Space,  surely,  must  be  a  characteristic  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, because  that  is  the  sphere  of  our  self-  (or  seeming)  action. 
There  could  not  be  such  action,  surely,  except  upon  objects  in  space  ^ 
this  character  oomes  from  that  condition  and  mode  of  ours  which  makes 
the  exertion  of  force  belong  to  our  consciousness. 

In  general,  in  respect  to  Kant's  philosophy,  may  we  not  see  that  he 
ascribes  as  subjective  forms  or  elements,  what  are  truly  characteristics 
of  the  phenomenal?  And  is  not  this  a  key  to  the  whole  case  ?— e.  g.| 
the  necessity  in  cause  and  effect,  which  shows  it  not  empirical— does  it 
not  show  it  to  be  a  condition  of  phenomenalneas  ?  And  also,  with  this, 
that  which  Hamilton  noticed ;  that  our  necessity  to  think  cause  is  from 
an  impotence  ?  Is  not  this  universal  in  respect  to  all  the  character- 
istios  of  the  phenomenal  ? 

And  now  may  we  not  well  understand  the  nature  of  Kant*s  work  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  these  elements  which  he  (finding  necessity  in  them) 
classes  as  subjective  (or  a  priori,  or  transcendental) ;  if  these  elements 
are  truly  characteristics  of  phenomenalness,  then  the  whole  history  of 
the  case  is  clear.   See,  they  are  thus  again  restored  as  objective  (so  fuU 
filling  what  man  does  seem  to  demand).    And  we  can  see  why  they 
were  denied  to  be  so ;  viz.,  because  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  actual. 
This  naturally  leads  to  their  being  denied  to  be  objective  at  all  [by  the 
law  of  the  suppression  of  a  truth  when  falsely  put] ;  and  Kant*s  doing 
this  is  particidarly  interesting ;  for,  in  fact,  by  showing  the  phenomenal- 
ness of  our  peroeption,  he  does  really  fulfil  the  condition  for  the  (true) 
affirmation  of  the  objectiveness  of  these  oonditions  and  forms.     And  in 
thus  fulfilling  the  condition  he  denies  the  thing!— yet  is  not  this  most 
legitimate  and  characteristic  ?    Is  it  not  ever  so  ?  and  most  reasonablyi 
because  this  '  fulfilling  oonditions '  is  uniting  an  opposite,  and  so  seems 
like  denying.     Is  it  not  even  as  positivism  denies  the  possibility  of 
a  philosophyi  while  it  is  itself  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  it— making 
it  possible  ?    So  Kant's  denying  the  objectiveness  of  these  characters^ 
while  he  was  fulfilling  the  oonditions  of  their  being  so  [viz.,  showing, 
that  to  which  they  apply  to  be  phenomenal]  is  perfect.    And  is  he  not 
consistent  throughout  in  this  falsity,  of  putting,  as  subjective,  what  ara 
phenomenal  oonditions? 

To  return  to  cause  and  effect :  the  external  validity  of  it,  as  it  were, 
'    ia  thoa  restored ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomenaln«MMfof  our  par* 


.  ception  and  feeling.  No  subjective  element  is  needed  in  us  to  give 
./it;  it  mu&t  be,  in  that  which  is  phenomenal.  Is  it  not  good:-r-by 
simply  realizing  what  it  means  '  to  be  phenomenal '  to  be  able  thus  to 
transfer  back,  as  it  were,  all  these  ?  relieving  ourselves  of  the  neces<- 
sity  of  supposing,  in  the  subject,  positive  causes  for  them. 
So  this  character  of  Kant's  philosophy  is  deducible  as  a  resultant.  And 
is  not  all  that  transcendental  deduction  and  scheme  at  once  shown  not- 
necessary,  and  a  mistake — the  whole  relation  being  visible  ?  It  is  thus 
Kant  thought,  and  naturally ;  that  we  perceived  only  phenomenally,  by 
'Virtue  of  some  positive  things,  or  properties,  in  us  :  the  fact  being,  of 
course,  that  this  is  merely  by  a  negative ;  merely  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive (consciously)  the  actual :  and  so  he  put  the  characteristics  of  phe- 
nomenalness  as  forms  of  intuition,  &c.,  which  make  us  perceive  pheno- 
menally. The  eye  and  *  surface  '  illustrate  this :  cause  and  e£Pect  are 
simply  a  character  of  phenomenalness.  As  for  'space,'  it  is  true  there 
must  be  that  in  our  mode  of  perceiving  which  causes  it  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  phenomena ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that '  space '  need  not 
be  (nay,  surely  cannot  be)  a  subjective  form,  merely,  or  even  primarily. 
^Granted,  that  even  give  us  conscious  perception  of  the  actual,  there 
might  still  remain  to  our  perception  phenomena  [and  our  mode  of  being 
and  perceiving  would  determine  what  phenomena] — granting  this,  these 
phenomena  need  not  have  their  characters  from  positive  forms  of  intu- 
ition or  thought  on  our  part.  Might  it  not  be  [as  in  the  case  of  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye]  from  their  limit  ?  Might  we  not  say  this :  given 
the  phenomenalness  of  our  consciousness  (which  is  a  negative^  and  by 
negation),  the  presence  of  some  conditions  of  ours  in  perception  fol-^ 
lows ;  but  need  these  be  other  than  negatives  ? 

^  One  sees  how  the  very  fact  of  the  mixture  of  necessary  with  empi- 
rical elements  in  our  mental  experience  suggests  at  once  the  influence  of 
our  subjective  conditions.  Yet  surely  it  would  be  strange  if  this  ele- 
ment 01  *  certainty '  should  come  only  with  phenomenal  consciousness ; 
i.  e.,  if  it  were  just  in  so  far  as  our  perception  was  not  true  that  it 
dhould  be  certain.  And,  when  we  examine,  does  it  not  appear  other- 
wise ?  These  subjective  elements  seem  to  be  at  least  only  by  negation, 
by  limit;  and  then,  are  not  the  certainty  and  necessity  made  to  appear 
by  a  negation  ?  And  is  not  this  parallel  to  what  we -see  in  the  inorganic 
and  organic  ? — ^the  positive  element  which  is  universal  (but  is  not  to  ns) 
is  made  to  appear  to  us  by  negation,  or  limit  ? 

but  in  an  inverted  way :  and  is  not  this  certainty  and  necessity  an 
•   inverse  to  the  true  ? 

The  suggestion  is,  that  knowledge— not  phenomenal,  but  actual-* 
would  have  a  true  and  perfect  necessity  and  certainty ;  of  which,  this 
kind  that  we  have  (which  is  but  phenomenal)  is  a  revelation ;  yet  a  re- 
velation by  negation.      So  is  not  the  <  organic  life  *  f — and  it,  too,  only 
Ehenomenal,  as  that '  necessity '  which  is  to  us  ?    The  true,  universal 
ife  (or  eertaint^)  were  aotufd.  So  it  cannot  be  to  uB|  because  the  actual 
is  not :  the  hiding  the  actual  from  our  consciousness  necessarily  hides 
the  life  (and  hides  the  certainty).    So  we  consciously  perceive  a  dead 
Irorld;  so  the  'contents'  of  our  intuitions  are  merely  empirical,  and 
oannot  be  known  necessarily  and  certaiidy,  and  a  priori. 
<  l6  it  not  interesting  to  find  in  tbii»  the  reason  of  the  merely  empirical 
*  citaaraetet.  of.  our  kfiowledjge^thjat  We  oannot  predict  a  priori^ .  &c.? 
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And  Bordy  tbere  is  eridenee  again  of  this  (besides  the  self^eridenoe), 
that  true  actual  knowledge — ^altrniatic  being — ^must  gire  such  know^ 
ledge :  viz.,  that  our  *  instincts  *  are  eu  if  we  had  snoh  knowledge ;  oer* 
tain,  complete,  and  a  priori.  Is  it  not  an  instinct,  thus  tme  to  the 
actnaly  that  misled  men,  and  made  them  think  and  act  as  if  thej  had 
it ;  and  hence  gave  its  character,  and  its  failure,  to  the  old  philosophy  ? 
Sorely  this  is  true ;  and  is  there  not  in  it  much  that  bears  practically 
on  our  thinking  ? 

In  general,  is  not  this  true :  that  Kant  observed  well ;  finding  the 
evidence  of  the  phenomenalneas  of  our  intuition  and  thought,  &c. ;  but 
then,  did  he  not  leare  the  practical  and  important  path,  and  go  into  that 
which  is  merely  theoretical  and  not  of  practical  importance  ?  And  is 
not  this  what  is  wanted  altogether  in  respect  to  intellectual  (philoso- 
phical^ studies :  namely,  that  they  should  be  practical,  should  result  in 
■ometning  to  do,  or  to  be  done  ?  It  is  this  that  is  wanted  to  place  them 
on  a  par,  in  respect  to  interest  and  attention,  with  scientific  studies. 
Those  not  only  are  '  demonstrable '  (L  e.  to  sense),  but  they  <  come  to  . 
something ';  there  is  some  guidance,  some  activity,  to  be  connected  with 
them.  Now  to  live  and  be  strong  in  presence  of  this,  philosophy  must 
be  BO  too ;  and  so  that  aspect  of  it  must  be  regarded  which  is  thus 
*  practicaL'  Thus  it  is,  that  only  rdigian  has  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
self, in  public  interest  and  work,  on  a  par  with^and  as  it  were  against 
•—the  sensuous  pursuits  of  science :  it  being  also  practioaL  And  see ; 
religion  has  ever  commanded  more  interest  and  power ;  giving  demons- 
tration that  the  *  practical '  with  which  it  deals  is  the  stn^ngest ;  the  one 
that  will  outweigh  the  other.  So  when  philosophy  has  this  practical  for 
its  domain'  (which  is  its  ri^ht)  it  will  command  a  greater  power.  Hi- 
therto it  could  not  have  gained  power  or  hold,  for  it  had  the  '  practical' 
on  neither  side :  but  its  true  place  is  with  religion,  which  wants  it,  ae 
much  aa  it  wants  that. 
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Beoofliizing  that  the  characters  of  '  matter '  are  characters  of  pUe- 
menalnesB,  is  it  not  interestiog  to  see  how  it  is  no  difficulty  that  the 
'  forms'  are  material ;  a  difficultv  which  seems  so  great  at  first,  arising 
^m  our  feeling  of  ezisteoce  in  uie  phenomenal.  This  is  a  case  of  *  not 
altho,  but  because ':  these  things  are  of  course  material  because  they  are. 
*  forms '  (i.  e.  phenomenal).  In  fact,  to  one  who  has  perfect  under- 
standing, to  describe  a  thing  as  material  would  be  to  present  it  as  phe- 
nomenal [thaty  he  would  see  at  once,  would  be  but  a  'form'].  This  is 
clear ;  and  firom  it  our  state— -as  defective  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a 
feeling  of  existence  in  forms<— is  evident  also. 

Our  kind  of  consciousness  never  can  give  certainty:  but  then,  we 
must  not  think  that  ours  is  the  only  kind  of  Cjonsciousness.  Now  it  may' 
be  said,  '  true ;  but  we  cannot  know  or  conceive  anything  about  any 
other.'  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  we  can,  and  in  this  way :— we  can  test 
and  see  which  elements  in  our  own  consciousness  are  negative,  and  can 
see  the  efbct  of  excluding  them.  So  we  can  arrive  at  a  legitimato. 
thought  of.  a  different  conscionsness  from  oum. 

This  seems  simple,  as  a  guide  to  how  we  should  deal  with  our  in- 
tellectual conpeptions.-rI&  respect  to  geometry,  we  recogniBc,  when  we 
bring  it  into  the  sphere  of  eenee  (which  we  necessarily  do):  that  we  have 
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introdaoed  tometbing  into  it  (something  faUifyiQg  it)  bj  doing 
»pace ;  i.  e. '  dimensions '  in  our  points  and  lines.  Now  wonld  it  not  be 
easy  for  ns  to  recognize  that  in  bringing  questions  o|  Being,  e.  g.,  into 
the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  we  introduce  something  too  (and  something 
falsifying)  ?  What  is  this,  then  ? — is  it  inertia,  passive  substance,  or 
Hlf^  Nay,  is  it  not  even  space  ? — the  same  thing  as  in  the  other  case, 
but  in  a  different  mode  P  Might  we  not  come  to  see  this — ^that  the  in- 
tellect introduces  space  into  '  thought^*  somewhat  as  sense  does  into 
geometrical  propositions  ? 

^     Hamilton  and  others  say  '  to  think  is  to  condition ' :  we  want  the  in- 
tellectually  unconditioned,  which  we  get  by  the  moral  nature ;  as  in 
the  definitions  of  geometry  we  have  the  sensuously  unconditioned ; 
sense  introduces  conditions— the  '  practical '  line  is  sensuously  condi- 
tioned. 
It  is  curious  to  think  of  the  'abstract'  sciences;  the  certainty 
resting  merely  upon  mental  evidence,  and  intellectual  demonstration  : 
especially  to  note 'how,  in  these  respects,  they  fulfil  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  men— to  affirm  on  the  basis  of  their  intellectual  conviction 
merely.    This  is  an  instinct ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  what  the  condition 
is  for  fulfilling  it  [i.  e.,  fulfilling  it  in  its  true  bearing  ;  as  giving  the 
exiernaJ.  truth,  alsoj  ;  viz.,  the  becoming  abstract— the  affirming,  not  of. 
particular  things,  but  of  general  conditions :  respecting  space,  and  nam* 
ber,  e.  g.,  for  mathematics.     What  does  this  mean  ?— what  is  that  be- 
coming abetraci ?^But  farther:  these  abstractions  (to  give  truth) must 
be  gathered  from  the  particulars ;  and  this  in  a  certain  way— by  trial 
and  correction.     This  shows  ns,   that  to  have  intellectual  demons- 
tration on  other  characters  of  things,  we  must  take  the  same  course : 
we  must  make  the  subject '  abstract,'  but  in  a  certain  way.     It  is  thus 
with  regard  to  force,  e.  g.,  and  Being, 

May  not  a  reason— even  the  chief  reason-r-of  the  failure  of  metaphy- 
sics have  been  here :  either  in  not  thoroughly  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  making  its  subjects  abstract ;  or,  more  likely,  in  not  correcting  its 
abstractions  by  trial  and  comparison  with  phenomena  ?  [as  the  geome- 
triMan  evidently  has  done] ;  correcting,  i.  e.,  its  postulates,  definitions, 
assumptions,  &c.  Nay,  was  not  science  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  this ; 
to  that  the  time  is  only  now  come  ? 

The  proposition  about  '  conceiving  Ood  under  certain  notions    •    and 
believing  that  these  notions  only  faintly  and  partially  express,'  Rec- 
all these  are  but  forms  of  the  law  of  deriving  by  a  negative.    It  is  ex- 
pressed at  least  in  this  case  perfectly :  we  recognize  our  problem  to  be  J 
to  find  something  from  from  which  these  are  by  a  minus ;  and  surely 
there  is  the  basis  for  a  perfect  harmony  here.    This  we  believe  in,  tho* 
we  can  or  cannot  conceiye  it :  our  belief  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  is  in- 
dependent of  our  power  of  conceiving  it. 

Thus  this  law  itself  is  illustrated  in  this  controversy,  and  its  validity, 

here,  shown.     The  controversy  comes,  surely,  in  great  part,  from  a  neg^ 

aiive  form  of  statement,  rather  than  from  a  positive  one,  being  chosen. 

It  is  necessarily  true,  that  there  must  be  this  inability  to  conceive,  be- 

cause,  whatever  we  can  conceive  is  a  derivative  by  a  minus. 

So  the  discovery  of  this  inability  of  ours  to  *  conceive '  is  an  inverse 

perception  of  this  law ;  we  come  on  it  in  its  effects,  and  lay  hold 

m  it,  of  ooaria,  inversely. 
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The  point  necessarj  to  be  seen  olearly  is,  that  the  ^  demationt  by 
minaa '  (or  phenomena)  are  the  true  and  necessary  ones ;  and  of  this, 
surely,  even  tho^  we  cannot  '  conceive  *  the  actual,  we  are  able  to  judge. 
Besides,  we  see  it;  we  can  judge,  more  or  less,  what  are  the  true  phe- 
nomena of  the  '  unconceived '  essence  of  Nature :  science  wholly  consists 
in  such  judging.  They  must,  e.  g.,  be  themselves  *  possible  phenomena '; 
they  mnst  be  logically  consistent ;  rational,  not  contradictory.  How- 
ever inconceivable  the  actual,  we  may  deny  positively  that  certain  things 
can  be  the  phenomena  of  it ;  they  may  be  impossible  to  be  'phenomena' 
at  all,  &c. :  and  we  may  know,  surely,  of  what  sort  an  inconceivable 
must  be  (judging  from  its  effects,  &c.) 

This  is  also  to  be  remembered :  that  a  partial  view  is  not  even  Ukdy 
to  be  trne  so  far  as  it  goes.     And  thus,  surely,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  truer  presentation  is  gained  by  something  not  corresponding  to  what 
the  irct  is,   but  only  imaging  it,  as  it  were ;  by  the  presentation  of 
something  in  which  the  same  proportions  and  relations  are  preserved, 
than  by  a  direct  partial  view  ? 
As,  e.  g.,  a  statuette  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  perfect  human  form, 
than  a  life-size  fragment.   But  may  there  be  some  science  from  which, 
in  respect  to  the  actual,  we  may  learn  to  reconstruct  wholes  firom 
fragments  ? 
Is  it  not  clear,  that  this  idea  of  deriving  by  a  minua  must  be  the  true 
one,  from  the  very  idea  of  Ood — ^the  infinite  and  most  perfect  Being— 
as  thejirst? 

Is  not  the  expression  that '  all  thonght  is  limitation '  (Hamilton)  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  perception  or  thought  (of  ours)  introduces  a 
minus  ?  But  then  is  not  the  Hamiltonian  iaea  that  our  thought  em- 
braoes.  truly  the  positive  elements,  and  simply  cut$  of  at  a  given  point, 
or  something  like  it  ?  And  may  it  tmly  be  otherwise  ? — ^may  it  be 
found  that  thonght  introduces  its  negative  always  in  the  way  of  positive 
non-perception  ?  i.  e.,  that  what  thought  presents  to  us  as  '  the  thing ' 
is  the  [limited]  negative  of  it  ? 

Here,  observe,  is  a  scope  iot  that  idea  of  *  limitation '  also.    May  we 
find  here  a  demonstvation  of  how  this  minus  is  limited,  partial,  rela- 
tive ;  as  for  '  positive  non-peroeption '  it  shonld  be  f 
Thus  in  respect  to  God :  .our  thought  or  conception,  surely,  is  not  only  a 
limitation  of  Him  ;  is  it  not  the  opposite — the  positive  negation  of  His 
Being  ? 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to  bring  these  ideas  more  or  less  into 
relation  with  the  words  we  use  ?    Thus,  the  term  <  infinite '  is  truly  a 
positive  [surely  it  is  like  unselfish] ;  *  finite,'  is  a  negative.     Now  why 
is  it  some  positive  terms  have  this  negative  form  ? — *  un-cansed,'  again. 
So  is  not  '  caused '  a  negative  quality  ?  and  what  is  the  value  of  the 
idea  of  *  negative '  in  such  cases  ?    Does  it  mean  that  that  to  which  it 
applies  is  a  true  mtnus,  or  'phenomenar  ?  Clearly,  this  negative  form  of 
asserting  is  an  illustration  of  the  idea  of  'positive  denial.'     We  have, 
I  say,  in  such  words  as  <  infinite '  an  exact  presentation  of  positive 
deaial. 
And  surely  here  is  a  light  on  ourselves,  too ;  viz.,  thro'  what  things  it 
is— what  classes  of  objects— •are  presented  to  us,  negiEitives  as  pos- 
itives ? 
And  farther,  can  we  not  see  into  a  great  deal  of  metaphysical  disputa- 
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tion  ttnd  difficalty  ?— e.  g.,  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  inflnite*  being  a 
negative  to  ns  is  baaed  on  the  non-recognition  that  the  finite  is  trolj  a 
negative:  aasuming  the  poeitive  to  ub  sb  the  positive.  And  there  is  a 
parallel  in  the  idea  one  meets  with  now,  of  the  denial  of  *  materiality  * 
being  the  denial  of  being :  the  non-recognition  that  matter  is  a  negative 
gives  this  recognition  natorallj,  and  explains  it. 

The  *  infinite '  is  not  truly  a  negative  term  ;  it  is  a  putting  aside  neg- 
atives.   It  is  no  more  negative  than  ito  ethical  synonym  of  ^  altraistic 
being.'  It  is  an  affirmation  of  that  from  which  the  other  (the  conceived) 
is  derived  by  negation ;  of  that  which  is  revealed  by  that '  conoeivable  * 
(which  cannot  be.) 

It  is  that  (done  which  is  truly  positive.  So  it  has  been  right  of  me* 
taphysicians  to  recognize  the  negative  character  present,  but  they  have 
assigned  it  to  the  wrong  side  in  affirming  it  of  <  the  infinite.'  Surely 
this  is  evidenty  as  neceseary  in  the  process  of  thought :  so  that  the  cor- 
rection is  an  instance  of  transferring  a  condition  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  It  is  not  that  our  infinite  is  a  negation,  but  that  our  'finites' 
are ;  i.  e.,  that  thought  is  a  '  positive  non-perception.' 

In  reference  to  creation :  is  not  the  right  way  to  conceive  of  it  as 
being  by  negation  ?  i.  e.,  it  must  be  thus  to  thought.  Not  that  it  is  truly 
so ;  we  cannot  conceive  it ;  but  it  must  be  so  '  thought '  of,  by  tho  nature 
of  our  fkculty  of  conceiving. 

Are  not '  conceive '  and  '  know '  truly  inverse  terms  ? — ^the  <  known ' 

must  be  what  i» ;  the  '  conceived '  cannot  be. 
We  recognize  this  necessity  of  our  thought,  just  as  we  recognize  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  sight,  and  without  more  difficulty  or  embarrassment  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other ;  to  get  farther  and  truer  knowledge,  we 
call  in  another  faculty.    Bo  that,  in  fact,  it  is  evident  our  '  conception,' 
or  'thought^'  ought  to  present  incorrectly,  just  as  sight  onght:  our 
having  another  faculty  shows  this.    If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be 
in-conformity,  wrongness  of  construction.     A  flsiculty,  the  use  of  which 
is^  thus  in  subordination,  ought  to  be  thus  incorrect  (i.  e.,  partial,  or  mo-> 
dififid).  Thus,  the  right  thought  of  creation  is  by  negation ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  not  so.    This  negation  to  thought  ia  the  very  life  and  being 
[it  is  the  true  positive,  perceived  as  a  minus]. 

Again,  how  the  ^materialists'  are  justified. — ^We  could  not  have 
done  without  those  who  maintein  there  are  not  two  worlds.  The  infant, 
too,  passes  thro'  ito  *  materialist'  stage  (taking  material  for  apparent; 
and  space  as  answering  to  'surface'}:  or  rather,  perhaps,  different 
tendencies  in  the  child,  coexisting,  represent  these  different  modes  ol 
opinion. 

May  we  not  imagine  different  faculties  or  feelings  in  the  child  affirm- 
ing each  one  ito  own  way,  and  taking  little  heed  of  other  faculties 
holding  a  different  one  ?  and  is  not  this  like  those  who  say  <  it  is  so '; 
and  little  regard  that  others  affirm  contrarywise  ? 
The  child,  ipreljr,  tende  to  think  the  sight-object  is  the  one  and  only  ob- 
ject, in  spito  of  ito  not  answering,  &c. :  saying  to  itself  (in  its  own 
way)  <  how  should  altogether  another  existence  look  like  that  ? — that  is 
the  thing.'    The  sight-apprehension  is  so  much  more  vivid  and  distinct 
than  tho  '  feeling '  one ;  so  marked  in  outline,  so  ooneeivable,  &e.  (even 
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M  the  iateIleotQal.appr0heli8io]i  in).    Aad  not  only  would  there  be  the 
'materialistio'  tdndenoy  in    the    ohild,    but   the    'mystiool'    tend* 
ency  too :  the  feeling  that  that  which  is  touched  must  be  the  reality ; 
as  beiag  profoonderi  more  real,  the  only  real,  &c    We  may  thus  see 
mysticism,  as  the  touch-feeling  asserting  itself,  while  the  sight-object 

Sor  appearance)  is  still  held  to  be  a  distinct  '  thing ' ;  and  while,  there* 
ore,  the  appearance  is  not  placed  in  its  right  relation,  and  used  to  learn 
and  study  the  touch-object. 

And  Very  plain^  too,  is  the  progress  of  thought :  how  men  hare  come  to 
admit  that  the  phenomenal  is  not  the  truly  existing,  and  to  allow  there 
is  some  existence— something  unknown — ^which  is  so.  This  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  imperfect  attempt  at  fulfllling  the  demands ; 
viz.,  the  idea  that  there  is  this  world,  and  another  spiritual  besides. 

Surely  '  matter '  is  a  ndnuB.  Thus  it  is  a  case  of  the  law  of  present- 
ation to  us  being  by  means  of  a  negative :  '  existence '  is  thus  reyealed 
to  us  [and,  of  course,  the  negative  is  taken  for  the  positive  at  first]. 
Then  13  matter  the  minus  externally,  and  self  the  minus  intemally  ? 
We  know  how  'self'  and  'matter'  seem  correlated,;  inextricably  con- 
nected— ^not  one  without  the  other  [as  Bain  and  Ferrier  argue]. 

There  is  a  deep  significance,  too,  in  the  doctrine  (as  expressed  b^ 
Bain)  that  the  physical  'object'  is  a  congeries  of  attributes,  or  quali- 
ties ;  that  is,  really,  of  aen8(Uion$ :  because  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  while  we  feel  ourselves  acting  externally,  the  effect,  the 
change,  the  action,  is  truly  subjective.  It  is  a  change  in  us  (in  man, 
surely)  we  thus  perceive,  as  brought  about  by  our  action  on  '  things  * ; 
the  thing  that  changes  .truly  is  'sensations.' 

Thinking  of  the  mental  law  of  anafysis,  and  what  it  implies,  is  there 
not  some  significance  in  the  psychologists  applying  the  process  of  anal- 
ysis so  to  the  human  fiAculties  ?  Is  it  not  essentially  right  ?  may  it 
not,  indeed,  afford  the  needed^olue  to  the  self-individuality  and  its  re- 
lations  ?  Surely  it  is  as  true  in  respect  to  ourselves  as  to  Nature  (the 
physical)  that  tnere  is,  and  can  be  presented  to  our  perception,  no  single 
cause  or  power — ^no  entity.  But  now,  what  is  the  analysis  ?•— will  it 
DPt  be  essentially  some  positive,  and  a  negative  ?  May  not,  e.  g.,  our 
sense  oijusUce  be  analysed  thus — ^thus  accounted  for,  and  corrected  too  ? 
[even  as  our  total  consciousness  is ;  by  an  altruistic  consciousness  and 
a  negative]. 

In  reference  to  the  sensuous  impression  as  the  occasion  of  our  mental 
activities,  there  is  a  simplicity  needs  introducing  here.     It  is  put  as  if 
there  were  first  a  densuous  impression,  and  then  that  had  a  result ;  and 
and  this  result  was  the  bringing  into  conscious  action  our  mental  powers. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  the  case  is  the  other  way.    By  an  occasion  (a  neg- 
ative) our  mental  powers  are  brought  into  conscious  play,  and  that  is  a 
sensuous  impression :  that  impression  is  the  first  form  of  the  (self)  con- 
sciousness so  elicited. 
Here  again  one  sees  how  one  thing  has  been  put  as  two ;  and  this 
comes  thro'  adopting  an  inverae  order;  taking  what  is  truly  last 
as  first  [because  the  last  is  first  to  consciousness].    It  is  even  as  the 
function  and  the  chemical  action  were  regarded  as  two,  because  the 
\  function. was  put  first.    The  'action '  that  seems  the  primary  thing 
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impression,  whioh  seems  the  primary  thing,  is  really  bnt  an  exhibi- 
tion of  that  operation  of  the  mental  powers  to  which  it  is  supposed 
to  give  rise.  And  so  have  arisen  the  metaphysical  notions  of  the  *  in- 
tuition  of  an  object,'  which  object  causes  it,  and  so  is  perceived* 
The  difficulty  about  the  relation  of  the  physical  objects  and  the  sensuous 
impression,  seems  to  clear  itself  up  thus. 

And  so  we  see  why  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  sense  and  intelleot 
—the  former  is  indeed  an  exhibition  of  the  same  power  of  which  the 
latter  is  also.  And  does  not  this  suggest  that  a  similar  relation  ex- 
ists between  intellect  and  soul  T--4he  intellectual  apprehension  seems 
to  come  first,  and  to  cause,  give  occasion  for,  the  operation  of  the 
moral  faculties ;  but  is  it  not  truly  the  other  way  ?— the  *  intellectual 
impression '  is  an  exhibition  (or  resultant)  of  that  very  operation 
which  it  is  supposed  to  cause  ?  And  so  should  we  not  see  the  spi- 
ritual coming  primarily,  and  carrying  itself  out,  as  it  were,  into  the 
mental  and  bodily  T 

Now,  thinking  thus,  suppose  for  sense  we  take  the  term  '  body,'  do  we 
not  get  a  sort  of  glimp|e  as  to  how  the  body  is  related  to  the  mind  ?-» 
comes  from  it,  might  we  not  say  ?    And  again  :  is  there  not  a  light 
here  upon  the  law  of  the  inversion  of  our  experience  ?— it  is  a  Ailfil- 
ment  of  that  law,  and  will  throw  light  upon  it  again.   And  then  also  it 
suggests,  whether,  as  the  function  is  from  a  tension  in  the  body — as 
eyery  '  occasion  *  supposes  a  tension  [an  equilibrium]—- so  this  same 
thought  must  be  applied  to^  our  consciousness ;  whether,  before  it  be 
*  occasioned'  thus,  a  tension  must  not  be  recognized :  i.  e.,  that  which  is 
thus  presented  in  the  physical!     Then,  by  the  bye,  we  want  to  know 
why  the  condition  which  gives  the  '  sensuous  impression '  brings  with  it 
the  perception  of  an  object.    Does  it  do  so  directly  ?  is  not  this  a  re- 
sult of  habit— of  use  ? 

This  idea  is,  in  fact,  deriving  '  sensibility  '—-seeing  how  it  comes.  Is 
it  not  a  step  towards  the  true  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  ?  Hitherto 
^  sensibility '  has  been  regarded  as  primary  and  simple  :  do  we  not  ever 
do  this  with  the  derivatives,  at  first  7  And  surely  this  attempt  at  anal- 
ysis proves  that  it  is  to^be  done:  even  ^conscience'  and  the  sense  of 
'  justice '  are  to  be  analyzed. — Are  they  not  clearly  by  negation  f 

Kant  attempted  to  make  a  science  of  metaphysics ;  to  give  an  &  priori 
science  (a  mathesis)  of  physics  too :  in  fact,  to  give  positive  propositions ; 
to  enable  us  to  affirm  respecting  necessary  laws  in  science,  and  to  have 
certainty  and  universal  agreeement  respecting  the  phenomenal  and  the 
practical  [transcending  experience].     What  then  was  wanting  in  his 
work,  in  his  thought,  that  it  has  been  suppressed  so  ? — that  what  has 
followed  it  is  a  denial  of  all  science  in  metaphysics ;  is  negation  instead 
of  certain  knowledge ;  and  the  acceptance  of  regulative  conceptions  as  a 
makeshift  ?     He  proposed  to  do  this  better^  and  rightly ;  and  it  has  come 
to  giving  it  irp  altogether — why  ?    Surely  there  must  have  been  some  im- 
perfection capable  of  clear  exhibition. 

Surely  it  is  clear,  in  respect  to  time  at  least,  how  Kant  has  missed  the 
true  simplicity  of  the  subject,  and  has  erected  time  into  a  sort  of  arbi- 
traiy /arm,  a  thing  to  be  spedally  regarded,  when  truly  it  is  involved  in 
Ihe  very  ^act  of  things  being  phenomenal :  it  is  simply  that  they  are 
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(ehADgiDg)  foTfM^  or  modes  in  which  womm  azitteiiGa  if  ptfroeivad.    Ttma 
18  involyed  in  that. 
Is  it  not  the  same  with  '  space '  T— consider  how  it  is  a  n^iatiye ;  how 
\\»feU  qualities  come  from  our  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  existing,  and 
so  on. 
And  may  not  cause  and  effect  he  placed  in  the  same  list  ? — ^it  has  no 
other  limits  or  exceptions  than  time  and  space.*    May  we  not  say,  as  cer- 
tainly as  of  the  other  '  forms,'  '  all  thingSi  as  phenomena^  that  is,  as  ob- 
jects of  sensuous  intuition,  are  under  cause  and  effect '  ?     But  then,  if 
so,  inertia  too  must  be  ranked  among  the  properties  not  pertaining  to 
'things  in  themselves.' 

Here  is  the  effect  of  the  insufficiency  of  Kant's  analysis,  and  the  con- 
sequent putting  of  space  and  time  as  subjective  forms  of  sensibility,  in- 
st^id  of  characters  of  phenomenalness ;  and  also  of  his  not  recognizing 
inertia  also  in  the  same  way :-— viz.,  that  he  represents,  and  must  repre- 
sent, the  'thing  in  itself'  as  unknown  and  unknowable.  We  find  here 
the  basis  of  that  doctrine  of  the  unknowableness  of  the  actual. 

He  puts  a  negative  as  if  it  were  a  positive  [an  instance  of  the  law  of 
the  inversion  of  our  apprehensions]  :  for  it  is  clear  that  the  charaotat 
of  the  phenomenal  are  merely  the  fact  of  oor  perceiving  phenomena 
ally ;  anything  about  their  universality,  &c.,  is  referrible  at  once  to  a 
non-perception. 
Here  again  we  see  how  the  supposed  profound  German  philosophy 
fails  for  want  of  profundity :  snl  indeed,  is  not  this  the  imperfection 
thro'  which  the  Kantian  83r8tem  failed :  the  not  seeing  the  nature  of 
the  characters  of  phenomenalness  (and  what  that  involves),  and  so  put- 
ting them  as  subjective  positives  ?   And  do  we  not  see  here  again  an  in- 
stance how  not  going  far  enough  and  being  deep  enough  in  thought, 
carries  us  against  common  apprehension,  and  is  difficult  ?  • 

Also,  is  there  any  connection  in  this  idea  with  the  thought  of  how 
the  senses  relate  us  so  truly  to  the  actual,  and  the  intellect  coerces  us 
to  the  phenomenal  ?   Is  not  the  vivid  apprehension  of  time  and  space, 
as  well  as  of  inertia  (cause  and  effect),  an  especial  result  of  the 
operation  of  intellect  ?    Could  this  clear  grasp  of  time  and  space 
have  been  obtained  at  all,  until  after  the  intellect  had  undergone  so 
much  cultivation  ?    Of  old,  could  people  have  recognized  that  the 
fact  was  so  ?    Perhaps,  even  in  Kant's  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  see  the  same  of  inertia :  is  not  that  a  perception  we  have 
gained  thro'  the  fuller  development  of  science  ?    And  was  it  so  that 
a  truer  representation  was  impossible— the  time  would  not  allow  ? 
Kant  says  space  is  '  a  mere  form  of  your  intuition,  which  contains 
conditions  a  priori,  under  which  alone  things  can  become  external  ob- 
jects for  you.'    Here  one  gets  an  insight  how  he  came  to  take  that  view 
(of  forms  of  sensibility) :  one  can  trace  it  to  the  false  feeling,  which  ho 
recognized,  indeed,  and  yet  of  which  he  took  no  practical  note.    It  is 
true  '  things  do  become  external  objects  for  us'  (or  are  felt  so) ;  and, 
thinking  thus,  we  see  that  we  of  course  suppose!  a  <  subjective  form ' 
through  which  they  do  so  :  but  this  idea  rests  on  that  false  feeling,  and 
depends  on  not  taking  into  account  that  we  are  feeling  the  phenomenal 
as  existing.     If  we  remember  that  this  '  becoming  objects  to  us '  is  no* 
thing  but  a  phenomenal  perception,  with  a  false  reality  by  our  imper- 
fectnesa^  there  is  no  need  for  that  supposition. 
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t .  But  this  mnsi  be  thonglit  of : — ^wonld  a  'oliaiBoter  of  phanomeoftlnew* 
give  a  basis  for  an  apodeiotic  science,  a  priori  ?  Can  we  not  see  that  it 
wouldf  in  respect  to- the  'phenomenal  character'  of  ineriiaf^^4o  how 
many  necessary  and  universal  synthetic  propositions  that  affords  a  basis. 
.And  yet,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  'subjective  ^nn  of  sensibility' :  the 
words  would  haye  no  meaning.  Esmt  says,  *  there  are  no  others  but 
these  two  (space  and  time).' 

May  not  every  case  of  tiiiis  (negative  put  as  positive)  be  seen  as  a 

character  of  phenomenalness  taken  for  a  positive  condition  (of  our 
i  own  T  e.  g.,  in  political  econotny,  in  science,  in  self-being,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  how  entirely  Kant  ignores  the  existence  of  any  char- 
acters of  phenomenalness  at  all ;  and  so,  is  it  not  evident  how  thia 
character  of  necessity  and  universality  (underivable  from  experience) 
seems  to  have  compelled  him  to  affirm  a  subjective  source.     Surely  the 
reply  of  the  opposite  school,  who  affinn  that  even  the  necessary  truths 
are  derived  from  '  uniform  experience '  has  its  rightness :  this  too  comes 
from  their  being  essentially  the  characters  of  phenomenalness.    Does 
not  this  dispute  compel  to  that  correction  of  premiss  P-— and  surely  Kant 
yifera  causality  as  a  mental  mode,  from  the  mere  fact  of  this  'necessity* 
we  ascribe  to  it.     In  fact,  these  characters — inertia,  time,  space — ail 
^re  presented  to  us  in  our  own  consciousness. 
'  Is  there  not,  in  fact,  an  excellent  basis  here  for  an  entirely  new  deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  perception  and  its  conditions  ? — the  forms  or 
conceptions  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  forms  of  sensibility,  will 
they  not  all  reveal  themselves,  and  become  clear,  under  this  parallel  of 
'.apparent-perception '  by  the  eye  ?    And,  conversely,  will  not  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  sight — of  lightf  of  the  entire  nature  of  the  eye  and 
its  relations — receive  an  explanation  from  these  ?    Is  there  not  in  sight 
something  answering  to  these  conceptions,  these  forms  of  sensibility  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Kant  invented  things  (these  subjective 
forms  and  conceptions)  from  not  recognizing  this ;  and  how  this  came 
A:om  a  truer  observation.    It  is  striking,  that  with  the  recognition  of 
the  phenomenalness  of  the  physical — a  decided  recognition  of  a  tru^ — 
there  comes  this  false :  the  ascribing  things  subjectively  which  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  subjective ;  which  were  before  (and  truly)  ascribed  to 
the  physical ;  and  that  the  truth  was  essentially  connectod  with  the 
error. 

.  In  respect  to  a  priori  necessity,  and  the  empirical  answer,  that  we 
perceive  things  as  necessary  because  they  are  necessary— it  is  curious 
to  note  this  question :  " how  do  we  perceive, it  so  'because  it  is  so  '?  " 
Essentially,  this  is  the  same  with  the  idea  that  we  perceive  a  thing  '  be* 
cause  it  is.'    If  the  one  answer  is  demurred  to,  the  other  should  be, 
equally ;  and  here  is  the  weakness  of  those  who  demand  some  further 
account  of  our  perceiving  '  necessity ' :  they  are  not  consistent. 

But  now  think :  if  were  perceiving  truly  (actually)  and  not  pheno- 
menally, should  we  not  also  perceive  neoeeeity  ?  How  then  does  the  ar- 
gument stand  that  this  a  priori  certainty  proves  a  subjective  form,  and 
tills  the  phenomenalness  of  our  perception  ? 

]  The  phenomenalness  of  the  physical  rests  well  enough  on  its  inert-- 
'  ntas ;  but  does  it  follow  from  the  other,  i.  e.  abstractly,  and  without 

cpnoidexatlon  of  what  the  '  qualities '  are  ?    Is  it  not  from  the  nature . 

of  space  and  time  that  they  are  knowable  not  to  belong  to  the  actual, 

and  not  by  our  having  certainty  a  priori  respecting  them  ? 
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In  faet,  do  we  not  come  agnln  to  the  point  that  these  are  neoessary  qtia* 
If  ties  of  phenomenalness,  and  80  we  have  the  a  priori  certainty?  Then 
would  it  not  he  the  same  with  respect  to  the  actual  if  we  conscioasly 
perceived  it :  would  not  its  necessary  characters  (those  of  true  <  exist-* 
ence,*  such  as  (letiveness,  e.  g.)  give  us  equally  certain  knowledge^ 
a  priori  ?  So  does  not  Santas  argument  fail,  in  so  far  as  it  infers  Buh<*. 
jective  forms  from  the  necessity  and  universality  ?  Is  it  not  meant 
simply  that  what  is  phenomenal  must,  as  such,  have  necessary  and  uni- 
versal characters,  and  that  our  thought  or  intuition  recognizes  these  ? 

By  the  bye,  in  respect  to  Kent's  doctrine  of  a  priori  cognition  by 
means  of  space,  one  must  reflect  on  what  one  has  seen  respecting  geo- 
metry :  how  men  must  have  erred  respecting  it,  trying  to  make  it  a 
science  of  observation ;  and  then  must  have  been  forced  upon  the  a  priori 
treatment  of  it,  with  the  ultra-sensible  data.  Now  before  this  was  done, 
where  was  our  a  priori  cognition  thro'  space  ? — surely  not  to  be  proved. 
And  then,  when  this  is  done  in  respect  to  any  other  spheres  of  thought, 
shall  we  not  have  other  spheres  of  a  priori  cognition  r 

But  now,  in  respect  to  these  mathuses  of  force  and  Being. — ^First,  in 
regard  to  force :  what  must  its  ultra-rational  definitions  be  ?  Must  it 
not  have  some  reference  to  the  actual,  as  that  respecting  '  Being '  has  ? 
Should  it  be  a  definition  of  power  or  action,  such  as  to  show  force  a  . 
negative  of  it  [as  altruistic-being  shows  self-being  a  negative  of  itl, 
and  so  to  show  the  course  of  Nature  due  to  subjective  change,  to  liuK  it 
evidently  with  the  spiritual  ?  For  force  surely  is  a  negative ;  or  rather, 
is  to  us  5^  a  negative. 
There  heinfr,  of  course,  no  existence  but  the  spiritual,  so,  probably,  no 
negative,  but  of  the  spiritual. 
And  then,  in  respect  to  the  mathesis  of  Being,  and  a  priori  cognition  by 
means  of  that — th\»  suggests  itself:  shall  we  not  so  have  a  priori  cog* 
nition,  not  of  the  phenomenal,  but  of  the  actual  ?  And  so  the  question 
arises :  h<>w  do  we  know,  apprehend,  gain  intuition  of,  these  necessary 
characters  of  actual  existence  ? — ^by  what  in  ourselves  ? 
-  By  the  bye,  in  respect  to  the  a  priori  certainty  arising  from  space, 
does  it  bear  Slant's  construction  ?  To  say  that  by  experience  we  find 
out  that  physical  things  do  exist  in  space,  is  a  mere  empirical  cogni-» 
tion  >  then,  by  studying  the  idea  of  spaoe,  we  fiud  its  relations  [which 
are  true  abstractly]  simply  by  the  laws  of  thought ;  not,  in  any  rational 
sense,  a  priori.  These  relations,  of  course,  are  true  of  physical  thinga 
(which  are  in  space)  if  they  are  true  respecting  space ;  and  they  are  so 
jvst  in  proportion  as  we  have  our  idea  of  space  right,  and  that  we  have 
gained  by  testing  and  correcting. 
If  this  be  so,  will  it  not  be  remarkable  that  a  false  idea  about  ma- 
thematics and  spaoe  was  yet  the  instrument  of  the  truth  of  the  phy- 
sical being  phenomenal  ? 

• 

Kant  speaks  (p.  98)  about  <  all  intuition  being  sensuous ';  but  what 
an  inversion  of  the  matter  that  is  '.—as  if  there  were  '  sense '  which 
gave  a  character  to  intuition,  and  not  that  we,  having  a  certain  state  of 
consciousness  produced,  perceive  in  that  a  character  we  call  ^  sensuous*' 
It  is  with  our  'senses'  as  with  the  physical  world — ^they  are  phenomena, 
aad  do  not  preoedoi  but  are  to  us  through,  our  oonsoiousness.     Thia  ip 
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ftbo  to  be  noticed:  that  these  propertieBof  phenomenalnesSi  though  not 
themselves  subjeotiTo  conditions  (or  forms),  yet  do  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  perceiving  &culty  [even  as  snperfioialness  depends  on,  and  is 
known  to  be  necessary  and  universal  in  the  realiu  of  the  apparent  on 
account  of,  the  nature  of  sight].     There  is  this  justification  and  right- 
nees  in  Kant's  view ;  one  can  thus  see  necessary  its  arising. 

And  indeed,  may  it  not  thus  be  traced :  that  Kant's  view  naturally 
connects  itself  with  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  phenomenalness  of  the 
physical ;  an  idea  as  if  they  were  the  existences  after  all.     And  so  it 
would  quite  unavoidably  be  the  first  to  come,  in  the  recognition  of 
that  fact. 
About  change  (p.  140). — Is  it  not  striking  to  see  the  compUmenUtnf 
thoughts  ?  Kant  assigns  change  as  external ;  taking  space  and  time  as  in- 
ternal :  I  would  assign  space  and  time  to  the  phenomenal,  and  affirm  the 
(perceived)  change  to  be  due  to  a  subjective  one.  Is  not  this  necessarily 
right  if  the  other  is  ?    And  is  there  not  a  farther  suggestion  in  Kant's 
paradox—*'  only  the  permanent  is  subject  to  change '  ?    Is  there  not  a 
sort  of  evidence  here  that  it  is  not  the  external  that  is  changing,  but 
only  that  it  is  perceived  to  change  T 

In  respect  to  this  matter  of  subjective  change  many  ideas  present 
themselves :  for  one,  we  see  how  change  is  appropriate  (possible  and  in* 
telligible)  as  subjective ;  space  and  time  surely  not  so. 

Nay  more :  the  subjective  change  is  known ;  that  is  a  known  cause,  a 
fact,  the  results  of  which  have  not  been  traced.  And  again :  this  idea 
of  *  subjective  change'  (while  surely  it  answers  the  demands  of  the 
case)  is  capable  of  most  exact  illustration.  In  truth,  does  not  the 
a  priori  assurance  of  causation  imply  this  in  some  way  ?  But  Kant's 
way  of  putting  it  is  curious  :  he  contrasts  our  perception  of  co-existing 
things  (as  the  parts  of  a  house)  one  after  another,  with  the  real  succes- 
sion  in  time.  Now  the  remarkable  point  is,  that  this  former  is  the  very 
illustration  I  give  of  the  case ;  only  observe,  it  is  universal ;  pertaining 
to  fTion,  not  to  men.  These  individual  cases  are  illuetratione  (as  indivi* 
dual  movements  are^  &c.) 

Surely  Kant  overlooks  the  sensuons  element  given  in  respect  to  caus- 
ation ;  the  feeling  of  forcCf  i.  e.,  or  exertion ;  Mai  is  surely  subjective. 
Is  this  view  of  subjective  change  really  compatible  with  that  of  inertia 
(which  is  cause  and  effect)  as  a  character  of  phenomenalness  ?    Thro* 
change  in  man  the  phenomenon  changes,  but  no  action  is  there,  of 
course ;  and  so  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  cause  and  effect  [and  wa 
feel '  force '  because  feeling  the  phenomenon  real]. 
This  answers  to  our  feeling  '  space  * :  both  are  not  and  cannot  be ;  but 
both  are  phenomenal  characters,  and  both,  therefore,  are  felt  to  be, 
in  the  feeling  of  phenomena  as  existing. 

How  striking  it  is  to  see  that  Kant  (thro'  not  recognizing  the  full 
idea  of  phenomenalness,  and  so  its  necessary  characters)  had  to  euppose 
an  (arbitrary)  something;  viz.,  laws  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  mind— 
to  make  the  phenomenon,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  comes  at  once  with 
phenomenalness.  Is  not  Kant's  scheme  altogether  arbitrary  ? — '  cause,' 
e.  g.,  itself,  is  a  mere  condition  of  experience,  which  might  have  been 
any  other.  And  as  to  this  conception  of  '  arbitrary '  things  altogether, 
are  not  its  place  and  character  given  ?  Is  it  not  necessarily  a  system  of 
observation  (in  imperfect  knowledge)  ?  and  is  not  actualism  exactly  aa 
introducing  neceeeity  here  t 
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^l?he  neoeMary  iUmion  to  wbioh  reaaon  ia  aubjaot,  tho  feeling  of  ob« 
jectire  ralidity  in  arguments  which  do  not  posaoBs  it,  which  we  may 
gnard  aj^inst,  bat  cannot  escape '  (p.  210,  fto.)— -This  concedes  the  'iU 
Insion  *  we  are  nnder,  bat  does  not,  surely,  exhibit  it  in  its  right  rela« 
tions.   There  is  illusion  here ;  but  only  from  tha(  which  is  in  our  feel« 
ing  of  existence— our  praetiedl  feeling,  i.  e.     Surely  it  is  Eant's  not 
taking  notice  of  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  insist  on  the  other : 
and  it  is  curious  also  to  see  that  the  idea  cannot  be  wholly  escaped  from, 
on  his  fundamental  basis.     And  this  again  is  striking:  has  not  he  (by 
this  failure)  been  compelled  to  assign  the  illusion  where  there  is  good 
reason  against  its  being  assigned,  tIz.  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  most 
needful  beliefs  are  based :  to  the  arguments  for  God,  for  freedom,  for 
immortality,  for  creation,  ftc.     It  is  against  the  rightful  demands  of  our 
nature  to  have  (first)  to  affirm  illusion  here.     To  affirm  illusion  of  our 
sensuous  experience  is  altogether  different—all  that  is  in  ns  is  satisfied. 
That  is  being  delivered  from  the  self— the  too  little— that  the  more  and 
better  may  come  in.     Nay,  would  not  the  case  be  found  to  be  that  the 
recognition  of  the  illusion  in  its  right  place  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  affirming  illusion  here :  that  it  would  restore  those  convio* 
tions,  perfected  ? 

This  should  be  better  seen  :*  whether,  and  how,  the  recognition  of  the 
illusion  in  our  physical  experience  does  give  validity  to  those  religious 
persuasions ;  not  exactly  as  before,  bat  making  them  truer  also  ?  Thus, 
e.  g.,  do  we  arrive  at  altruistic  being,  and  find  this  truly  demonstrable ; 
and  so  the  overthrow  of  the  evidence  for  the  ^  self'  has  positive  value 
[just  as  the  overthrow  of  '  matter '  has].  Can  it  be  found  and  proved 
that  this  incapability  of  proof,  or  possible  disproof,  really  means  that  it 
is  a  negative  r 

Is  there  not  here  some  gleam  of  light  upon  those  questions  of  space, 
matter,  and  the  union  of  body  and  soul  ?     Thus,  taking  Kant's  idea  of 
space  as  subjective,  how  striking  is  the  idea  of  the  '  I '  (self)  being  the 
thing  that  is  in  space ;  all  the  rest  [all  Nature]  not  so.    And  so,  of 
course,  we  cannot  relate  the  /  to  space ;  it  seems  to  be  not  in  it  [just 
as  the  earth  seeois  to  be  not  partaking  of  the  stellar  motion].    And 
this  again  is  to  make  the  '  I '  (the  conscious  part)  the  material ;  that  is, 

*  matter,'  to  which  the  space  pertains.    It  is  the  self  introduces  the 

*  materialness '  into  Nature ;  is  not  t7,  then,  the  '  matter '  ?    Is  it  not 
thus— -oxactly  the  inverse  of  our  assumption— there  is  spirit  and  matter ; 
but  Nature  is  the  spirit,  and  the  'self  the  matter  ? 

80  far  from  matter  not  being  coimcioim,  ia  it  not  the  M(/^oon8cious— 

the  only  possible  self-conscious  t 
This  were  beautiful :  that  *  we '  are  union  of  spirit  and  matter ;  but  it 
is  '  we  '—our  self— are  the  '  matter.' 

Theh  the  question  would  be  about  that  ^  matter.'  Taking  it  as  the 
negative f  does  it  not  answer  exactly  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  that  the  self 
is  negative— i.  e.  matter  [that  being  the  only  negative]  ? 

The  question  being,  in  one  aspect,  how  the  space,  &c.|  are  introduced 

by  us ;  whether  otherwise  than  simply  bv  negation  ? 
And  then  is  there  not  here  the  solution  of  the  feeling  that  the  physical 
[matter]  is  not  simply  phenomenal,  but  also  negative  ?    Is  not 
right :— matter-is  this ;  but  then,  that  ia  precisely  our  part  ? 

463y  Metaphystes.    Bee  vol.  iii.,  p.  81. 
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Thtfi  ctmck  me,  in  oonneetion  with  my  idea  of  life  being  the  Bame^os 

the  inorganic,  ftc. :  I  had  n6t  falfilled  the  conditions  of  that  view. 

And  is  it  hot  nniversaly  that  whatever  is  said,  by  anyone,  with  which 

any  competent  person  cannot  agree,  the  opinion  is  not  to  be  denied ; 

what  is  to  be  said  is  '  the  conditions  are  not  fdlfilled.' 

All  opinions  are  tme,  under  their  canditiona ;  and  no  opinion  is  true, 

otherwise.     So  nothing  has  ever  been  thonght  or  said  which  is  not 

right  and  necessary ;  only  the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled — ^this  is  the 

great  work  of  the  world.     A  tme  and  right  instinct  gnides  to  all 

assertions :  there  is  not  one  too  many ;  only  they  are  defectiye,  and 

"  then  there  are  different  assertions,  expressing  dilbient  parts  of  man : 

these  famish  the  conditions  for  each  other-*the  problem  is  to  umU 

'   them.     May  one  say  that  all  are  right,  not  because  there  is  anything 

in  man  that  is  so,  bat  because  they  come  into  man  from  without,  and 

are  not  from  him.     Each  of  those  opinions  expresses,  not  self,  but 

.    Nature :  it  is  the  limitations,  the  excludings,  express  the  self. 

The  proof  that  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  is  that  all  cannot  see 

and  agree.    This  takes  us  away  from  the  individual,  and  refers  us  to 


We  have  not  yet  seen  that  a  thing  which  will  not  do  for  all  will  not 
do  at  aU.  To  uniyersalize,  not  to  suppress,  opinions ;  to  make  them  al- 
truistic, must  be  our  work :  to  remove  the  isolation ;  to  make  them, 
from  being  *  individual,'  to  be  *  man '  opinions ;  to  expand  each  till  it 
shall  embrace  all.  And  what  a  light  this  relation  of  individual  opi- 
nions throws.  Is  it  not  that  the  'individual'  in  them  is  the  limit- 
ation,  the  false  (and  so  that  which  opposes  and  prevents  their  being  al- 
truistic or  universalized)  ;  the  *  man '  element  in  them  is  that  which  is 
tme. 

Now  may  one  see  in  our  feeling  about  our  opinions  an  illustration  of 
our  feeling  about  ourselves :  how  we  put  the  individual  element  (the 
Umitf  and  therefore  the  negation)  for  the  true  ?  So  we  hold  our  opi- 
nions, not  for  the  true  in  them,  but  for  the  false  whioh  we  feel  as  tha 
true.  To  feel  the  true,  the  <  man  *  element)  in  them,  is  to  feel  them 
•one  with  other  opinions:  it  is  feeling- more}  receiving  the  plue  of  the 
other  opinions  in  place  of  the  mimu  of  our  own. 

This,  then,  is  the  process  of  making  us  altruistic — ^the  man  of  another^ 

instead  of  our  own  self.    We  keep  all  that  is  in  and  of  us,  and  re- 
;    ceive  other  Being  also,  instead  of  our  defect.    The  self  in  us  is  room 

for  that ;  and  so  we  know  and  feel  that  Being  is  love. 
•Thus  there  must  be  the  twofold  change  in  our  thouf^ts,  at  once  :  the 
mutual  exclusion  of  negation ;  the  '  man  '-element  in  each  fitting  into 
and  filling  up  the  '  self  '-element  in  the  other. 

Surely  here  is  a  light  on  cbemicity,  and  the  twofoldness  of  deoompor 
'    sition.    Cannot  We  see  it  so:  a  twofold,  intermingling  of  plus  and 

minus  ?    And  surely  here  we  see  the  '  composition  of  white  light  by 

colors/  Ac. 

Then  the  rale  for  thinking  is,  to  find  the  Umitf  or  self-element  in  our 
view,  and  see  how  the  opposite  will  fill  it ;  and  ever  remember  that  the 
individual  is  not  the  man,  but  to  esoq;>e  from  it ;  and  that  in  what 
.aeema  to  ns,  there  is,  and  will  be  till  it  ia  excluded  by  such  interpret- 
ation, this  not-man  element,     ... 
And  this  explains  the  phenomenon  of  the  '  absolute '  being  unthink- 
169,  MenUd  Phy$iology.     See  vol.  ill.,  p.  241. 
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sble,   and   only  trne  in  nnfon   of  opposites;  and  why  premiffiM,' 
theroforo,  mnnt  be  not  according  to  '  thonf^ht.'     Is  it  not  that '  man' 
is  larger  than  the  individnal ;  that  the  individual  differs  from  nan  by 
an  absence!     There  can  be  no  offspring,  no  fraitfalneas,  in  mental 
life,  as  in  bodily,  save  by  nnion  of  opposites. 
And  see  what  freedom,  in  uniting  all  opinions,  the  '  non-logtcalness '  of 
premisses  gives  us.     This  union  of  opposites  being  the  result,   then 
(using  logic  afterwards)  is  it  not  easy  to  find  the  right  premisses  ? 
Is  there  not  the  art  of  interpretation  here — reason  back  from  results 
to  premisses  ;  and  for  this,  see  accurately  and  fully  the  results  ? 
Bo  the  idea  of  non-logical  premisses  obtained  experimentally  becomes  one 
with  the  doctrine  of  '  interpretation '  and  of  genius  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  finding  the  premisses  by  experiment,  and  not  by  guessing,  proves  the 
dependence  of  genius  on  talent.     This  whole  doctrine  is  in  short  an  as- 
sertion of  the  necessity  of  '  experiment '  as  against  mere  guess,  or  ob- 
servation :  and  not  only  so,  but  its  especial  beauty  is  that  it  shows  the 
practical,  God-ordered,  (ir  unconscious  operation  of  human  thought,  to 
be  experiment.     So  here  is  another  oneness.    Individuals  coming  to  this, 
the  right,  plan*  what  is  it  but  their  learning  self-consciously  to  do-— 
what  is  done ;  there  being  to  them  what  is  to  *  man '  ?    It  is  only  their 
acting  according  to  the  fact ;  making  their  self-action  square  with  the 
fact  in  Nature.    And  here  is  a  law : — whenever  we  find  anything  right 
for  us — for  the  individual — ^then  we  know  of  that  thing  that  it  is  the 
fau^ ;  that  is  what  is — unconsciously  to  us — done  by  tnan. 

This  is  the  same  as  that  our  physical  contrivances  that  succeed  are  in 
physical  Nature.  We  see  this  backwards.  We  think  *  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  Nature  does  this';  but  it  is  the  other  way :— -our  succeeding 
comes  from  our  doing  what  Nature  does. 

The  course  of  the  human  mind  is  a  learning  by  experiment.  In 
respect  to  the  individual  this  is  instinct ;  it  is  undesigned.  Is  the  indi« 
▼idual  learning  to  do  right  the  same  as  an  instinct  becoming  individual, 
or  becoming  *  conscious '  ? — so  are  all  the  truths  we  know  but  instincts 
become  '  conscious '  to  us  ? 

There  is  a  moral  bearing  of  this.  If  self-sacrifice  be  found  the  abso- 
lutely right  for  the  individual,  then  we  know  that  is  the  fciet  with  man. 
Here  too  is  conscience ;  it  is  perception  of  the  true,  the  actual,  that 
which  is;  therefore,  perception  of  that  which  is  to  man.  It  goes  be- 
yond the  individual ;  as  indeed  does  the  intellect  also  :  only  the  sens- 
uous is  merely  individual. — Is  there  not  a  rule  here :  that  we  can  know 
the  'man'  element  from  the  'self — in  opinions,  viz.,  that  is  the  *  self 
which  the  opposite  excludes ;  that  is  the  *  man '  which  will  include  the 
opposite. 

Is  it  not  a  law,  that  the  demand  for  fulfilling  conditions  ever  is  for 
logic  ? — ^the  non-fulfilment  is  non-logical  ?    So  it  is  the  logic  that  is 
wanted  for  this ;  and  that  by  going  backwards,  to  correct  the  premisses. 
And  we  see  why  it  is  the  premisses  must  be  altered  by  logic— not  the 
results. 

It  is  as  in  a  '  reductio  ad  absurdum ':  the  results  will  not  alter ;  they 
are  fixed  by  experienee ;  the  premisses  are  not  fixed,  nor  can  be,  save 
relatively  by  the  results — by  experience.  It  is  the  residts  of  pre-i 
mioses  which  experience  tests,  not  premisses  themielves:  so  bore  wt 
see  the  necessity  of  all  this  process. 
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fio  this  diBtingnisheB  the  interpreter ;  otftier  men  can  feel  the  ditcrepsncy 
bei?vreen  experience  kad  the  doctrine,  hut  he  sees  what  it  means.     Hie 
hgie  is  strong;  this  is  essential  in  him,  and  he  cannot  forego  it.     Qe 
must  have  the  feeUng  of  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  (of  its  falsity),  and 
the  logic  of  its  assertors :  then  he  muai  interpret,  viz.  alter  the  premiss, 
which  only  habit  and  assumption  oppose,  by  the  force  of  these  two  ftuo* 
nlties  of  his — ^perception  of  discord,  and  of  logic.     These  necessitate 
the  snapping  of  that  chain  of  habit.     They  need  not  be  strong,  bat 
they  must  both  he ;  true,  it  is  by  his  logic  he  interprets,  but  h»  must 
hare  a  feeling  (an  opposite)  which  compels  him  to  use  it.   And  observe : 
as  both  are  in  him,  so  he  fulfils  both  sides — ^the  logic  of  the  doctrine* 
makers  (which  he  shows  do  not  demand  those  results,  but  other  pre- 
misses),  and  the  feeling  of  the  deniers.    He  not  only  asserts  all  they  do^ 
but  more,  and  shows  their  own  views  more  perfect  and  entire ;  freeing 
both  from  a  restraint.     For  the  logic  of  the  one  side  is  almost  sure  to 
be  modified  or  qualified  in  deference  to  the  fuUng ;  the  feeling  oi  the 
other  to  be  cramped  in  deference  to  the  logic :  in  the  '  interpretation,' 
each  being  harmonized,  has  free  play,  and  is  perfected.  There  cannot  be 
peri'ection  where  there  is  opposition  of  our  faculties,  and  that  there  is 
such  opposition  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  of  there  being  dispute.     All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  give  up  the  premisses  we  naturally  assume,  and  to 
accept  those  which  are  given  us  by  eoBperienoe. — Now  in  interpretation), 
as  union  of  opposites,  may  we  not  see  what  and  where  these  are,  and 
what  their  uni(Ni  means  ?    Here  it  is  embodied  in  a  simple  result  ^  thi^ 
lectification  of  the  premiss— truth  Ux  error. 

-  The  fulfilling  of  conditions  is,  in  truth,  the  filling  up  of  hiatudes  and 
gaps.  Eclectieism  is  trying  to  unite  without  fulfilling  the  conditions : 
^it  is  like  the  idea  of  men  being  one  without  being  freed  from  the  self;] 
it  is  to  put  opinions  together  without  excluding  the  negative  part  of 
them.  It  is  like  merely  putting  pieces  together,  the  convexities  of  which 
ought  to  fit  into  the  concavities :  true,  all  is  there ;  but  there  is  not  9^ 
whole  ('holes'  instead). 

It  is  striking  to  see  an  illustration  of  that  principle  of  the  imperfect* 
true,  suppressed,  and  restored,  in  the  simple  case  of  first,  second  and 
third  thoughts ;  which  are  now  proverbiaUy  thus  r^gatrded.     First,  a 
true  impulse ;  then  thoughts  against  it,  putting  it  aside ;  then  it  comes 
beck,  embodying  these,  united  with  its  opposites.    After  any  thought 
of  course  comes  (he  opposite,  the  objections ;  this  ^  Suppression '  being 
either  complete  or  not — as  in  the  whole-— either  all  individuals,  or  only 
^me.     Is  not  wavering  a  <  dispute  in  a  man '  ?  an4  is  not  the  right  way 
to  think  of  this  as  many  individuals  in  each  of  us,  included  in  some  one 
consciousness  ? — ^that  is,  an  inclusive  consciousness,  and  includiug  oppo^ 
sites,  often.    Must  we  not  so  regard  the  individual  ?  and  if  so,  then 
surely  there  is  a  single  consciousness  (a  mail-consciousniss)  inclusive  of 
the  iiidividuals ;  and  this  not  wrong  by  the  wrongness  of  the  indivir 
duals. 

The  fulfilling  conditions,  in  respect  to  the  intellectual,  is  ever  th^ 


because  it  would  be  us. 

Think  of  the  two  opposite  theories  with  regard  to  inflammation  :— * 
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first,  the  'increased  (vital)  action/  then  'debility/     BotSi  are  trae  if^ 
we  ftilfil  the  eonditions.     It  is  '  increased  action '  if  we  show  it  arising 
from  decay:  and  'debility'  as  generating  increased  action.     Bat,  far- 
ther than  this,  is  it  not  an  instance  of  a  law  ?    Are  the  *  opposite ' 
opinions  always  the  assertion  of  an  'increased  vital*  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  a  *  deadness '  on  the  other  ?  [see  Manrice,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mansel  and  the  positivists  on  the  other].   And  is  not  the  reconciliation 
the  same  as  in  the  two  theories  abont  inflammation — ^receiving  both, 
and  showing  the  relation  ? 
As  we  have  seen :  from  the  negation  of  the  positiviBts  arises  a  new 
fonndation  for  rriigion ;  as  from  the  decay  of  those  who  affirm  '  de- 
bility ^  arises  the  increased  vital  action. 
For  see  it  here : — ^the  'plus'  side  want  the  source  of  their  affirmed  phu ; 
the  ^  minns '  side  do  not  see  what  comes  of  their  affirmed  minua.    Both 
are  trae ;  in  respect  to  man  there  is  the  plus  and  the  tninus ;  and  we 
must  have  both :  the  one  is  the  canse  of  the  other. 

May  one  see  the  nature  of  the  instinct  and  suppression  ?  [the  '  de- 
bility '  theory  of  inflammation  e.  g.  is  suppresMed,  and  from  observation 
of  increased  action].  Is  it  not  that  ever  there  are  two  opposities,  plus  and 
tninus  ?    Is  instinct  the  assertion  of  the  pluSt  without  the  recognition 
of  the  negatives^  and  therefore,  without  having  cause  ?— -suppression  is 
firom  recognition  of  the  negatives.   Then  the  interpretation  is  seeing,  in 
these  negatives,  the  cause  and  foundation  of  the  plus^  and  so  seeing  both 
sides  more  truly  and  fully ;  not  as  opposed,  but  as  correlates.    Thus  in 
the  interpretation  we  see  the  instinct  necessary,  and  because  of  what  has 
been  seen  in  the  suppression.     And  indeed,  this  order-— the  negative  as 
source  of  i^  phis — ^is  involved  in  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  the 
fact  of  change  of  form.     Every  new  plus  must  be  by  negation ;  i.  e., 
negation  of  some  other. 
This  must  ever  be  our  thought,  when  a  new  light  breaks  in  upon  us : 
not '  is  it  true '  ?  but,  *  fulfll  the  conditions  of  this.'    And  shall  we 
see  a  law,  by  which  to  know  what  these  conditions  must  bet  so  that 
in  time,  what  is  now  a  toilsome  and  doubtful  acquisition  to  us  might 
become  intuition — like  the  perception  of  distance  ? 
Does  not  this  <  being  relatively '  mean  being  the  opposite  to  the  true  ? 
•^^-tts  negation  can  only  be  '  relative,'  so  also  must  the  relative  be  neg- 
ation ?     Since  the  relative  is  not  that  which  is — ^is  not  Being— then  is 
is  <  not-being.'     So  our  feeling  is  that  these  thiirgs  are  to  us — which  is 
true — but  we  do  not  know  what  that  *  being  to  us '  means. 
'  See  how  'sense'  oomes  out  of  this:  that  it  cannot  feel  or  perceive 
the  absolute,  any  more  than  the  intellect  can.     It  is  the  nature  and 
place  of  these  to  present  to  us  what  is  to  ui  {as,  of  the  eye,  what  is 
'   to  sight]. 

They  cannot  be  the  Acuities  by  which  to  know  truly :  what  we  want 
iolfcAow  about  is  thisr  *  being  to  us ' — ^what  it  means,  and  how  it  comes* 
This  is  necessary  for  right  understanding ;  but  for  right  feeling,  what  is 
Wanted  is  to  be  aitruistie.    Then  it  is  clear,  that  what  is  to  us— or  to 
S6lf — will  no  more  be  felt  as  what  is,  but  as  the  phenomenon  of  an 
actual ;  and  so  these  self-faculties  will  still  present  to  <6s  what  is  to  self; 
Mtwe  shall  have  other  faculties,  by  which  we  shall  recognise  it' as  tiie 
J]b[enomenon  of  that  which  is. 
^   8a4J»s  is  a  nsgaihfe  life :  may  we  nci  thus  understand  it  better?  Wkt^ 
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la  tluit  tniniDg  in  and  coexistenoe  of  opposites  but  =  0  ?  AIbo,  have  we 
not  seen  this  idea  of  nutrition  as  the  introduction  of  a  minus  ?  I  have 
said  the  inorganic  is  altruistic,  the  organic  not ;  but  that  surely  i^  life, 
and  not-life  ? 

The  point  is,  that  in  the  respects  in  which  the  organic  differs  from 

the  inorganic,  it  differs  by  a  not^life. 
The  organic  would  pass  for  living  very  well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
organic ;  just  as  the  earth  might  very  well  pass  for  stedfast,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  perceiving  the  heavens  ;  in  that  is  the  necessity  for  thinking 
of  it  as  moving ;  viz.  because  we  must  have  an  opinion  respecting  both, 
and  their  relations.  If  we  did  not  perceive  the  heavens  as  moving,  we 
might  believe  the  earth  at  rest ;  so  we  might  take  the  organic  as  living, 
if  we  did  not  feel  the  inorganic  as  dead.  Thus  one  sees  the  great  whole 
as  living,  with  a  little  not-living,  instead  of  the  other  way.  And  .so  it 
is  interesting  to  think  of  the  denial  of  other  organic  life  in  the  physical 
universe :  is  it  not  likely — the  denial  of  other  'deadness'  ?  All  else  is 
living,  if  BO ;  all  else  is  altruistic. 

That  same   ^beginning  where   there  is  no  beginning,   and  ending 
where  there  is  no  end,'  is  our  error  in  Science  too,  and  makes  things 
difficult  and  mysterious ;  not  seeing  the  death  for  other  life,  and  life 
founded  in  the  death ;  and  how  each  that  ceases  becomes  other  (which 
i8  the  change  of  form).     Is  it  not  this  '  becoming  other '  that  ^efsar  as 
death  ?     And  here  observe :  seeing  the  physical  as  phenomenon  of  the 
spiritual,  and  this  bodily  death  a  becoming  one  with  the  inorganic— *i8 
it  not  truly  a  becoming  aUve  ?  unless  there  be  some  contrary  reason  ? 
So  is  there  not  a  rightness  in  those  religious  associations  with  it  ?  they 
oome  back  by  seeing  more  in  the  physical — seeing  it  as  phenomenal. 
The  organic,  in  fact,  is  simple  0  ;  the  two  opposites :  or  rather  perhaps, 
are  not  all  =  0,  ^  two  opposites,  in  the  whole ;  but  the  organic  is  0  in 
that  relation ;  the  b  .lance  is  made  up  within  that  compass.     The  organic 
is  a  0  in  this  self-aspect,  within -this  limit;  but  the  inorganic  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  only  in  larger  compass. 

Then  is  consciousness  of  this  organic — as  such — '  self  '-consciousness  ? 
(consciousness  of  the  body)  ;  and  consciousness  of  the  inorganic  an  al- 
truistic consciousness  ?  Is  not  the  organic-ness  the  self-ness  ?  As  or- 
ganic,  it  is  '  individual,'  and  at  variance  with  other  things ;  so  is  our 
self-feeling  a  feeling  of  that  which  is  true  of  the  body  ? 

See  how  our  feeling  of  self  [that  of  some  things  being  different  or 
more  to  us  than  other  things,  which  are  truly  the  same,  or  greater]  ne- 
cessarily comes  with  this  (physical)  organic,  to  which  the  things  are  so. 
This  is  it :  being  organic,  we  must  feel  as  selves ;  that  is  *  being  in  the 
flesh.'  Observe  too,  there  can  be  a  self  '  in '  the  physical  only  by  its 
being  organic;  i.  e.,  a self-consciousness  (in  the  physical)  involves  such 
a  living  body.  We  must  feel  <  selves  *  by  limitation  of  our  consciousness 
thus ;  it  comes  from  our  having  consciousness  thus  related — that  '  we  * 
are  conscious  of  this  self- condition  of  2(ature. 

So  the  identification  of  organic  and  inorganic  is  the  id^entification  of 

man  and  Kature ;  and  it  is  not  true  without  the  recognition  of  the 

negation  in  iiian. 

All  Nature  is  <  conscious,'  of  course ;  the  peculiarity  is  not  the  con- 
sciousness, but  the  limit  of  it,  which  makes  the  '  ^^//-consciousness  '-»it 
is  its  not  being  altruistic*    And  the  'limit '  in  Nature  (in  that  of  which 
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the  consciousnesB  is)  of  coarse  biin^  the  limit  of  the  consciousness. 
Thus  we  see  the  oneness  of  the  '  deaoness '  with  the  organic-ness ;  the 
one  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  other  [e^en  as  the  brain  is  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  mind].  Might  we  not  saj,  '  here,  in  the  organic,  is  a  limit 
(a  self)  in  Nature ;  therefore,  of  course,  there  is  consciousness  of  it.' 

Now  in  feeling  this  organic  as  life — ^it  being  life  to  our  experience,  or 
relatively — ^is  there  not  involved  the  perception  of  the  not-organic  as 
dead  ?    Is  not  here  the  proof  of  deadness  in  the  organic — ^it  involves 
this  perception  of  deadness  ?     We  require  no  other  limit  for  the  being 
of  this  conscious  self  than  that  which  is  seen  thus  phenomenally  in  the 
limit  which  constitates  organic  Nature  ?     So  it  is  well  to  maintain  the 
distinction  of  organic  and  inorganic. — And  is  not  the  *  vital  force  ' 
then  negative  ?  and  if  so,  is  not  all  force  so  ?     Or  is  it  thus  : — there  is 
here  a  not-life,  and  we  perceive  a  life :  as  in  miracle^  there  is  not  Gk>d'8 
act,  and  we  perceive  His  act  ? 

In  '  miracle '  we  perceive  Gk>d*s  act  as  we-  perceive  the  atmosphere  by 
a  vacuum ;  and  we  have  the  same  impression — ^viz.  of  the  cieence  as 
the  thing.     So  from  the  miracle  we  have  to  leam ;  we  must  not  judge 
direct  from  it :  it  reveals  an  universal  and  constant  action,  not  an  oc- 
casional one ;  and  the  character  of  God's  action  is  to  be  sought  thus, 
and  interpreted  by  the  effect  of  its  temporary  and  partial  absence  iu 
miracle. 
Now  can  we  see  the  bearing,  in  this  view  of  the  organic,  on  the  other 
view,  viz.  of  the  laws  of  Nature  as  indicating  a  subjective  change  [not  an 
objective]  ?    Can  one  see  in  the  changes  in  this  organic  (which  is  or- 
ganic by  virtue  of  its  changes)  the  cause  of  the  perception  of  external 
change  f 


Are  there  not  classes  of  mental  states  in  men:— e.  g.  (1)  some  who, 
holding  the  phenomenal  as  real,  hold  another  and  higher  reality,  essen- 
tially connected  with  it,  and  interpenetrating  it. 
(2)    Some  who,  holding  the  phenomenal  as  real,  hold  a  higher  reality, 
not  essentially  connected  nor  identified,  but  arbitrarily  conjoined ;  two 
wholly  distinct  things  related  by  the  desire  of  Gt>d  for  certain  purposes 
[orthodox  Christianity,  natural  religion,  ftc]     (3)  Some,  holding  the 
phenomenal  to  be  real,  admit  no  other  reality  ;  or,  admitting  it,  allow 
no  reference  to  it  [positivism].     (4)  The  idealists,  who,  denying  phe- 
nomena as  real,  also  deny  them  as  essentially  or  necessarily  connected 
with  the  real ;  referring  them  only  to  the  Divine  '  mind '  and  will. 
Surely  the  first  three  may  clearly  be  seen  flowing  necessarily  out  of  the 
feeling  phenomena  to  be  real.     This  is  the  starting-point  for  philo- 
sophy.    How  Strange  that  men  should  have  tamed  away  from  this  le- 
gitimate and  fruitful  investigation — why  men  feel  phenomena  to  be 
existing — ^to  the  barren  controversial  speculation  of  settling  the  limits 
of  our  powers ! — ^perhaps  the  one  and  only  problem  which  really  t« 
above  our  powers. 

Is  it  not  thus  :^— the  phenomenal  is  not  to  cease  to  be  phenomenal^  but 
our  relationship  is  to  be  altered,  by  addition  ?    Is  not  the  idea  of  the 
phenomenal  altogether  ceasing  an  instance  of  the  tendency  to  deny  that 
to  which  a  negative  idea  is  the  appropriate  one,  and  which  must  not  be 
denied.     Altruism  involves  the  negative.     Altruistic  being  is,  in  briefj 
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one  in  manj  tarwa ;  Scienw,  tkerafore,  is  showing  Natan  to  b*  altni- 
istic.  S»  tXs  being  vltraittie  does  not  tjteot  the  '  Being,'  properly  speak- 
mstter  onlj  of  '  form ';  hat  to  «a  it  »l&ct«  tho  Being,  beesose  of  our 
eonainoiw  relation  to  foms  u  betitg. 

Evidentlf  the  self,  and  the  external  phenomenal  things,  go  together: 
ttiese  things  being  phenomenal,  the  self  mast  be  bo.  Or  better;  the 
self  being  phenomenal,  tliese  things  mnst  be  so. 

This,  psychologists  have  noticed  in  perception :  self  and  object  go 
togeUter.  This  is  the  good  in  the  oommfw-sense  philosophy  ;  bat  it 
was  not  seen  that  the  telf  vas  phenomenal  too,  and  pd,  deceptdve. 
80,  too,  m&y  one  see  the  kI/  as  phenomenal  (in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word)  ?  Troe,  man  cannot  be  '  phenomenal  *;  that  implies  the  nnimi  of 
snbjectiTe  and  objective ;  but  may  not  the  telf  be  thns,  atrjctly  ?  may  it 
not  be  frran  man  and  the  external  1  nay,  may  it  not  be  man  and  external 
negation  ?  So  comes  the  feeling  of  self  as  negatiTe,  the  deeire  for  ab- 
sorption in  others'  good — is  not  tbia.  the  beginning  of  '  heaven'  ['  feel- 
ing '  rectified,  while  '  being '  waits]  ?  And  to  feel  tlte  self  and  the  phe- 
nomenal aright,  is  the  same  as  to  be  consoioua  of  man,  to  whom  pheno- 
mena arc  phenomena  only  ? 

Strikingly  that  notion  of  Fichte's,  of  the  soul  'forming  the  body,' 
secma  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  the  organic  as  by  Umit ;  and  this  limit 
identified  with  the  self.     It  wonld  almost  seem  to  be  the  Tory  inteipret- 
atioH  of  this.     That  '  limit,'  or  negation,  by  which  the  processes  of  in- 
aivaiiie  Nature  receives  this  '  peculiar  application '  is  the  self. 
-  Bot  this  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  these  poaitionA  of  'mental 
philos^by,'  Ac. ;  they  arc  based  on  the  idea  that  the  faot  is  what  onr 
impressions  &om  it  are.     That  is  not  the  way :  we  most  learn  to  see 
what  it  is  most  give  onr  impressions.     And  see  too,  how  the  denial  of 
that  which  answers  to  ova  impressions  sets  thooght  free,  and  opens  to 
it  a  perfect  scope.     If  that  be  the  case,  then  tue  thoaght,  and  see  in 
what  respects  the  phenomenal  differs  from  the  absolute  ;  what  qualities 
pereaiTed  in  it  cannot  be;  by  rccogoizing  and  separatiag  these,  we  do 
advance  towards  the  absolats ;  and  to  a  positire  knowledge  of  it  jnst  in 
so  far  oa  the  excloded  qualities  of  the  phenomenal  are  negative.     Wa 
lesm,  to  that  extent,  of  lohat  the  phenomenal  is  phenomcuoa. 
8^  by  the  bye,  here  is  evidence  of  an  adaptation  in  our  bcnltiea  to 
know  tba  absolute  ;  the  process  can  be  d^onstrated.     It  ia  just  a* 
respeeting  appearaooes :  the  moon,  e.  g. — by  excluding  laminoasneB>« 
smallneas,  Ac.,  we  learn  what  it  is  of  which  that  o^ipniranM  ia  tfie 
phenomenon. 

The  efleot  of  mental  action  on  the  body  comes  truly  to  this :  that  the 
bodily  u  the  mentiU ;  and  how  evidently  this  experience  of  ours  (as 
well  M  other)  would  arise  from  our  feeling  (or  perosiving)  the  same 
thing  in  two  ways  [and  so,  of  course,  at  first  taking  them  as  two  diffisr- 
ent  uungsl. 

Evidently  in  so  far  aa  this  view— of  oar  different  ways  of  feeling  one 

thing — it  miut  be  accepted,  in  preference  to  two  things,  as  the  slm- 

pleat ;  wherever  it  will  legitimately  hold. 
Se  the  mental  action  it  the  physical ;  one  fact  perceived  by  couscioms- 
ness  and  by  lemt  [phyaicalness  is  £rom  sense]. 

Bat  then  we  may  think  fitrther :  perhaps  neither  of  these  parceptiona 
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eorfespood  to  the  trutk  of  tho  thing ;  as  the  phjncftl  h  the  phenomenon 
of  that  which  we  are  conscions  of  as  mental,  bo  is  not  this  mental  only 
what  something  not  mental  is  to  ns  ?  The  '  aotaal  *  becomes  the  mental 
by  the  introduction  of  self,  or  minus.  There  is  something  which  is  to 
the  consciousness  mentaly  and  to  the  sense  physical. 
The  problem  then  is :  what  is  that  which  is  to  \is  both  mental  and  phy^* 
aical — ^the  two  united  ?  Here  is  given  the  actual ;  that  from  which 
these  two  '  phenomenals '  are  ?  So  rightly  one  felt  the  difficulty  of  de« 
itTing  the  physical  as  phenomenon  of  the  mental  \  the  fact  being  that  our 
oonsoiousness,  as  well  as  our  sensuous  perceptioui  is  not  trae. 

This  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  the  relation  of  theory  and  interpret- 
ation :  the  necessary  first  fain  view  from  observation  is  involved  in  the 
fact  of  onr  impressions  being  naturally  not  true ;  each  is  a  sort  of  proving 
of  the  other ;  the  one  shows  the  cause  of  this,  the  other  the  effect  of 
that.  Each  is  evidence  of  the  other,  and  demonstrates  it.  If  our  impres- 
sions were  true,  observation  should  give  truth  directly ;  if  not,  then 
*  theory '  must  first  result ;  a  '  self-view '  from  impressions  having  self  in 
them.  So  one  finds  the  reason  and  necessity  of  this  law  of  the  mental 
life.  And  this  being  seen,  more  is  implied,  surely  ;  the  mental  life 
being  parallel  to  the  physical.  Does  not  this  insight  into  the  reason  of 
it  necessarily  have  a  bearing  on  the  other  ?  For  this  theory  and  interpret- 
ation—- nutrition  and  function — ^is  the  vitcd  process.  Will  one  see  how 
something  parallel  to  this  untruth  of  impressions  may  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  organic  ?  Is  it  not  a  negation — a  limit  ?  and  will  that 
idea  of  <  limit '  (under  the  form  of  self)  give  the  untruth  of  impression  ? 
The  necessity  of  theory  (before  interpretation)  we  have  already  traced 
to  the  fact  of  our  having  to  arrange  now  observations  according  to  old 
ideas  formed  without  knowledge  of  them :  now  this  is  Umit^  evidently. 
So  may  it  be  that  the  '  false  impression '  and  '  limit '  will  identify  them-^ 
selves  [somewhat  as  *  negative '  and  '  phenomenal '  do]  ;  and  so  will  not 
the  self-state  of  man,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  practical  wrongness 

Sie  to  our  '  false  feeling '  of  things)  come  in  under  the  idea  of  limit  P 
d  will  not  that  *  sensuous '  false  impression — the  deceptive  nature  of 
sense— resolve  itself  into  a  result  of  *  limit '  also  ?    Then  these  are  all 
ene  with  the  physical  organic  which  has  been  so  traced. 

In  respect  to  the  twofoldness  of  the  intellect — ^the  '  phenomenal  *  to 
intellect  being  two  opposites— and  the  connection  of  this  with  the 
double  brain  and  two  eyes— observe :  the  twofoldness  is  from  us  only ; 
from  our  structure,  as  it  were,  and  relation ;  it  is  not  in  the  thing  it- 
self, nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  phenomenally  so  in  the 
abstract ;  it  is  only  by  the  nature  of  our  intellect,  which  is  twofold.  It 
is  just  as  in  respect  to  the  eyes. 
By  the  bye,  surelv  it  is  clear  how  the  eyes,  in  the  physioal,  represent 
the  intellect,  in  this :  if  it  were  given  as  the  problem  to  represent,  in 
the  physical,  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  intellect,  we  must  have 
made  the  '  eyes '  exactly. 
It  is  with  the  intellect  even  as  it  is  with  the  eye :  there  must  be  just 
so  many  '  appearances  *  to  it  as  it  is  manifold.    It  might  be  threefold, 
e.  g. ;  as  there  might  be  three  eyes,  and  then  three  difibrent  viewv 
making  up  the  perception  of  the  solid. 
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Ami  wen  ittiot  w  more  peifoctl;  perceived  ?  or  by  fo*r — giving 
■  wriiditj '  in  x  Teitical,  w  veil  as  tranaverae,  direction  :  or  as  ia  the 
■nltiple  ejes.    So  might  there  not  be  minds  to  vhkh  the  pbenom- 
axn  is  not  merely  two  opposites,  but  wtaw/  ? 
Hnst  it  not  be  as  many  as  there  are  'nnmbers'  of  the  intellcctnal  'eye*? 
8«  we  must  not  consider  the  absolute  ia  such  as  to  be  necessarily  iwo 
pli«iKniien»lly,  as  it  is  to  us :  thut  dependsl  on  oat  being,  intellectually, 
two-eyed  creatures. 

Bat  observe :  as  substantial,  it  is  such  as  to  be  adapted  to  give  many 
jritentHDcna  to  an  intellect  that  Is  manifold  ;  even  as  a  solid  is  adapted 
to  give  many  co-existing  appearances  to  a  many-eyed  being.         *^ 
It  is  good  to  think  of  tracing  the  reason  of  things  as  'presenting 
tbem  to  the  intellectual  sense ' — a  matter  of  experiment  and  exploration 
in  the  intellectnal  region.     Is  not  all  so  ?  studying  moral  relations  is 
moral  experiment — presenting  to  the  moral  sense;  only  one  'sense' 
abonld  not  have  put  upon  it  the  work  of  another.  And  more  ;  the  'moml' 
ahoold  rule,  and  so  the  others  be  kept  in  notion ;  especially  the  '  phy- 
sical '  sense,  as  being  subordinate  to  both. 

The  law  of  true  thinking,  that  it  must  be  '  concrete ' — or  show  in 
Nature  an  instance  of  the  process  suggested — has  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  as,  e.  g.,  it  means  that  fact  oaunot  be  reasoned,  but 
tnnst  be  peretived  directly. 

The  doing  it  also  depends  npon  seeing  the  essential  process  in  the 
known  things ;  not  contusing  essence  and  form  (which  is  so  frequent), 
so  that  the  same  ^t  can  be  recognized  again  when  onder  other 
forms ;  which  cannut  be  done  if  the  form  of  the  other  cases  be  con- 
founded with  the  essence.     It  is  this  faculty  of  aistinguishing  [the 
essential  irom  thu  forms  which  is  the  condition  for  discovery. 
Observe,  also,  how  insight  must  be  of  this  kind ;  and  can  only  he  suoh, 
on  the  plan  of  not  thinking  (not  reasoning  out,  or  trying  to  trace  or 
explain)  when  a  perception  of  a  thing  flashes  on  the  mind  in  that  pas- 
sive.state,  it  must  be  in  this  concrete  form  ;  seeing  that  something  ws 
know  is  the  bet  of  something  else  also. 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  between  the  subordination  of  the  intellect  to 

the  conscience,  and    that  of  the  body  to  the  spirit  t     Ae says : 

<■  the  body  is  happier,  belter,  stronger,  in  that  dependenoe,  than  when 
nsorping  authority  ';  to  which  may  be  added,  it  is  more  active — it  work* 
more. 

^Draper,  p.  636] — Here  is  an  instance  of  the  good  of  perfecting  » 
thing  i  useful  results  of  doing  more,  not  less : — the  decomposition  of 
sounds  into  syllablea  is  complicated,  as  in  the  Chinese  (80,000)  ;  carry 
it  forther,  into  Utters ;  push  it  to  the  extreme,  and  we  want  only  20  or 
30  Letters.  But  is  not  the  grandest  inslAitce  of  all  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  non-existence  of  the  temporal  t  It  is  the  religious  doo- 
trine  of  its  inferior  value  and  illusivtmees  carried  out;  that  tendency 
to  regard  it  snbordinately,  to  hold  it  real,  yet  trivial  in  comparison 
with  another  world,  is  at  once  weak  for  good  and  potent  in  mischief: 
perfect  it,  and  it  is  the  best  and  most  pmotioal  of  all. 

Genius,  and  the  philosophy  of  discovery  are  such  mysteries  to  us  be- 
oaose  we  think  on  the  principle  that  uur  impression  of  isolated  indivi- 
duality is  true. 
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First  we  see  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  have  a  oonscioasnesa  of  one- 
ness, i.  e.  of  the  oneness  of  man ;  and  then  we  discover  that  this  very 
oneness  is  the  fact:  so  what  we  want  is  to  have  a  consciousness  true 
to  the  fact — actual,  not  phenomenaL     It  is  simply  this :  man  has  a 
phenomenal  consciousness ;  that  ia  this  consciousness  of  self. 
In  fact,  these  must  he  altruistically  understood ;  they  are  results  of  the 
oneness  of  man.     Gbnius  and  discovery  are  what  they  are,  because  the 
individual  expresses  and  embodies  the  results  of  a  common  humanity. 
He  ia  not  What  he  is  as  a  mere  individual ;  in  all  that  takes  place  in 
him  there  is  a  necessity  which  has  its  source  and  seat  in  man  : — in  that 
which  is,  and  has  been,  in  others.     So,  in  the  mental  history  of  men, 
this  oneness  is  seen. 

And  if  this  be  true  in  the  mental,  is  it  not  also  in  the  moral  ?— are 
not  the  individual's  acta  due  to  man  [necessary  in  respect  to  man,  free 
to  the  individual]  ? 

And  is  not  this  the  truth  of  that  <  federal '  idea  ? — that  we  are  sinful, 
by  virtue  of  something  pertaining  to  the  race  ?  Here  is  the  doctrine 
of  <  original  sin/ 
Men's  crimes  and  vii*tues  belong  to  man — they  are  ours.  And  here  the 
gospel  is  radically  true,  and  conformed  to  the  fact ;  and  Christ's  *  law,' 
*  bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,'  is  acting  according  to  the  truth.  And 
here  is  the  light  in  which  to  regard  wrong-doers :  it  is  man^s  sin—our 
sin — in  them.  If  one  can  trace  the  laws  of  the  mental,  may  one  not 
of  the  moral  too  ? — see  why  such  sins ;  and,  knowing  that,  may  we  not 
cure  them  too  ? 

Those  who  do  not  use  rigid  logic  are  like  using  a  flexible  pole  to  push 
a  boat — they  do  not  get  on.  They  do  not  see  that  the  fact  of  logic  being 
against  their  thought,  and  its  repudiation  by  a  portion  of  mankind, 
mean  that  there  is  something  radically  false  in  their  conceptions.  This 
is  an  pvil  result  of  acquiescence  in  mysteries ;  they  think  there  ia  no 
need  we  should  have  clear  understanding.  This  is  it :  some,  influenced 
by  the  understanding,  accept  moral  mysteries ;  others,  influenced  by  the 
heart,  accept  intellectual  mysteries.  The  reconciliation  here  is  evident ; 
get  better  premisses,  which,  with  logic,  will  allow  the  now  non-logical 
results. 

It  is  evident  there  must  be  some  premisses  which  will  allow  any  to- 
suits ;  and  since  men  agree  that  premisses  are  not  to  be  proved,  nor 
ought  to  be  proveable  by  reason,  it  would  seem  that  fresh  ones  are 
ever  open  to  us.  The  obstacle  to  advance  is  evidently  the  dinging 
to  premisses. 
And  the  beauty  is,  that  these  improved  premisses  will  ever  give  better 
results  than  the  best  obtained  by  foroe,  against  logic« 

There  is  a  rightness  in  that  doctrine  that  we  ^  cannot  know ';  vix., 
that  we  ought  not  to  imagine  processes  or  modes  for  everything  (which 
we  think  we  can  know,  even),  but  should  say  *  there  ia  this,  or  this, 
order  of  events ;  this  takes  place ;  but  how»  we  do  not  know.'    For  the 
lew  '  cannots '  we  must  substitute  many  '  do  nets.'     Oar  tendency  is 
ever  to  suppose  a  knowledge  of  the  why  or  how,  the  process  or  oausa^ 
tion  in  all  cases ;  and  this  flows  from  our  idea  that  we  do  naturally 
know.    And  it  is  this  also  makes  us  so  continually  say  we  eannot  know 
when  we  And  we  do  not  know,  which  is  all  that  our  *  mystery '  meana 
consciousness  that  we  do  not  know. 
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fiut  we  majr  go  fiirtW.  I^he  idea  of  'eannot  knotr'  tias'a  basU  in 
the  phenomena :  it  means,  in  its  best  and  only  creditable  form,  that  we 
perceive  something  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  opposed 
to  *  understanding  *; — «.  g.,  the  production  of  *  consciousness '  or  thought 
thro'  material  changes — here  we  not  only  eyidently  do  not  know,  but 
we  dimly  feel  that  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  known^  What  we  feel 
is,  really,  that  it  cannot  he. 

We  may  indeed  always  translate  this  form  of  'cannot  know'  Into 
*  cannot  be^ :  this  is  knowledge,  not  consciousness  of  inability  to 
'  know ;  we  only  need  to  recognize  it.     And  this  holds  also  in  respect 
to  the  actual  or  spiritual— ^to  the  Divine  :  the  God  Whom  We  are  con- 
scious we  cannot  knoTi ,  cannot  Be.    Observe,  there  may  be-^iSf  cer- 
tainly— what  we  cannot  conceive ;  but  then  we  are  not  conscious  of 
not  being  able  to  conceive  it. 
This  feeling  that  we  cannot  know  has  most  intelligible  meaning.     It 
means  that  we  are  misconceiving  the  question  :-^that  our  impression  is 
not  true,  and  that  the  conception  we  have  formed,  conformable  to  it, 
must  be  in  some  way  altered  :  it  bids  us  correct  our  impression.     That 
'cannot  be  known  *  implies  a  wrong  premiss ;  a  subjective  element  in 
our  perception  (or  something  equivalent)  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
So,  in  all  progress,  the  putting  a  problem  from  an  unknowable  into  a 
knowable  form  is  a  primary  and  essential  step.     Is  this  similar  to  a 
transformation  in  mathematics  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  form  ? 
And  is  it  not  ever  by  correcting  of  the  premiss  ? 

We  '  analyze '  our  mental  processes,  or  states,  into  component  ele- 
ments. This  is  well ;  but  here  do  we  not  overlook  some  things  ? — ^thus, 
to  illustrate  by  chemistry :  in  analysis  '  force '  has  to  be  considered  as 
well  as  matter.  Water  is  not  the  same  as  the  O  and  H  into  which  it 
is  '  analyzed ';  the  latter  contain  foreef  which  is  not  in  the  water :  the 
concrete  is  not  the  mere  putting  together  of  the  '  elements.'  Now  is  it 
ndt  similar  in  the  case  of  the  mental  analysis  ?  The  components  are  not 
simply  equal  to  the  concrete :  there  is  something  answering  to  the  force. 
What  is  this  ?  and  how  related  to  the  process  ?  It  is,  in  chemistry^ 
that  by  which  the  analysis  is  effected ;  and  it  is  so  embodied  in  the 
results. 

Consider  the  identity  of  'transference'  (of  force,  &g.)  with  suppression 
for  restoration.  Is  not  all  advance  in  right  thinking  essentially  the 
tame : — ^transference  of  '  belief,'  ftc.,  from  a  thing  untrue  to  the  phe- 
nomenon to  a  thing  more  true  ?  Also,  in  social  life,  the  changing  forms 
of  institutions  are  transference  (of  force)  from  the  old  to  the  new :  and 
sM  this  law,  then,  that  the  new,  in  eveiy  case,  muet  not  be  regarded  as 
arising  ttom  a  primary  tendency,  &o.  *,  but  the  force  which  pi^uoes  it' 
if- from  the  deoadenee'of  the  old;  and  in  every  such  case  there  must 
be  recognized  a  tension  (an  embodying  of  forced  and  tendency  to  deoay. 
At'  any  rate,  it  is  the  same  as  what  is  so  regaraed  in  the  physical. 

We  can  trace  with  certainty  ^e  relations  of  ideas — nenoe  abetraot 
science :  but  when  we  attempt  to  guess  details  befor^aad,  we  are  Bur» 
to»  be*  wrong ;  i.  e.,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  an- 
cient error  to  overlook  this  difference  in  one  way,  ours  in  another  s— of 
old,  men  tried  to  trace  details  a  priori ;  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
tMee^  a  priori,  the  relations  of  ideas.     60  here  is  the  union  s^-eaoh  of 


thew  14  a  plu$  irith  a  faiiiti# ;  uid  the  union  exelndea  tht  mu«««  ttom 
each.  So,  too,  the  old  a  priori  thought  waw  suppreesed,  but  oolj  to  be 
restored  and  perfected. 

Is  not  one  mental  process  we  have  to  perform  like  that  of  <  redueing 
to  a  common  denomination  '—getting  our  ideas  into  a  preliminary  hafw 
monj  ?  asy  e.  g.^  our  notions  of  mechanical  and  molecular  forces  must 
be  made  paraUel,  and  then  all  rectified  together.  From  want  of  this 
continually  arises  an  error  of  this  kind :  denying  one  thing  and  affirm- 
ing others,  when  all  are  equally  false  and  equally  true ;  as,  e.  g.,  deny-* 
ing  vital  force,  and  yet  holding  electricaL 

Is  not  the  faculty  of  doing — alike  in  the  mental  and  the  practical-*^ 
jnat  the  power  of  letting  go  and  holding  fast  at  the  same  time  ?  Is  n#t 
this  exactly  the  gift  ? 

How  simple  the  rule  for  thinking  is.  When,  from  our  idea  of  things, 
an  argument  brings  us  to  something  that  will  not  do  ('  cannot  be  under-« 
stood '  as  it  is  said),  we  must  fall  back  un  our  premiss. 

It  is  a  *  reductio  sbd  absurdum ' :  we  have  only  been  embarrassed  be«» 
cause  we  did  not  think.    A  geometrician,  if  be  had  not  seen  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  would  haye  been  embarrassed 
in  just  the  same  way,  if  he  had  attached  the  idea  of  '  authority '  to 
the  impression  or  <  intuition '  from  which  he  reasoned ;  which  must 
surely  hare  been  done,  until  the  absolute  rule  of  logic  or  argument 
over  'impressions,'  &c.,  was  perceived. 
The  premiss  is  to  be  questioned  :  is  it  this  as  a  fact,  or  is  it  that  some« 
thing  appears  so,  or  gives  us  that  impression  7  L  e.,  is  there  not  OMre 
to  be  known  ? 

Now  i^  not  this  the  case  with  our  present  Science  2  I(  is  true  on  a 
certain  supposition :  supposing  this  to  be  (matter  and  force,  &o.),  then 
thij^s  are  this  way.  And  tbu  should  always  be  borne  in  mind ;  else 
comes  a  difficultyv  which  is  indeed  now  continually  felt :  because  this 
implijed  supposition  of  a  certain  thing  is  forgotten.  It  claims  only  to 
be  relatively,  or  phenomenally,  true ;  and  the  feeling  that  it  brings  fe« 
suits  which  cannot  be  admitted  means  that  this  suppoai,tiQp  i«  not  ast^ 
nally  true. 

Is  there  not  another  illustration  of  two  opposite  phenomena  from 
Qine  fact;  viz.  in  the  mental  ?— the  two  false  opinions  are  (partial)  *phe* 
nomena '  ^om  the  truth.  The  fact  is  such  as  to  cause,  to  our  thought^ 
these  opposite  views ;  both  with  some  evidence,  both  agaiiMt  some  other : 
i.  eu,  a  4-  and  a  —  in  each. 

Is.  not  the  error  that  ever  succeeds  to  entire  ignorancCi  this-*a 
formation  of  two  opposite  ideas,  each  taken  separately,  in  #ome  ways  ? 
And  is  not  this  always  the  effect  of  observation: — before  examination, 
there  is  an  opinion — instinctive,  natural,  as  it  were^-but  incomplete, 
and  therefore  false ;  observation  sets  up  another,  opposed  to  this,  but  it 
also  is  inc<^mp)ete.  The  direct  effect  of  observation  is  ever  this  duality  \ 
the  onion  comes  later.  And  are  not  these  opposite  opinions  in  different 
men  iike  the  doubt  and  balancing  in  the  individual's  mind  ? 

Bo,  inversely,  we  might  predict  the  phenomenal  (on  a  larger  scale 
tha^  now) ;  viz.  predict  the  lavos^  which  now  we  can  learn  only  by  ob- 
servation 3  knowing  the  actual,  we  could  say  what  the  phenomena  must 
beji  for  doubtless  ^ere  is  a  law  here.    Andf  by  the  l^,  might  not  this 
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Ittw  be  best  discoYered  in  organic  life  ?  Tiz.,  find  the  one  *life '  of  wbioh 
these  are  the  phenomena,  and  to  generalize  the  relation  ? 

Also— since  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  we  conld  predict  the  pheno- 
mena— must  not  all  prediction  of  events  (by  knowledge  of  '  law/  ftc.) 
be  essentially  this  ?  How  is  it  now  ?  How  far  does  prediction  from 
laws  ascertained  answer  to  this  :  how  far  is  it  of  'opposite'  phenomena  ? 
Take  gravity,  e.  g. :  nay,  by  the  very  necessity  of  vibration — i.  e.,  equal 
action  and  reaction — most  it  not  be  so  ?  And  in  so  far  as  our  prediction 
tisils  of  being  this,  does  it  not  fall  short  of  its  perfection  ?  Then  yet  a 
farther  step :  if  the  results  predictable  from  a  law  be  opposites  (by  virtue 
of  this  law  which  appears  as  vibration)  is  not  the  existence  of  opposite 
phenomena  from  a  one  in  every  case  due  to  the  same  ?  Then  if  so,  here 
is  the  reason  :  find  out  what  this  '  vibration '  means  and  depends  upon, 
and  we  learn  why  it  is  there  are  '  phenomena '  to  us — the  reason  of  this 
twofold  partial  perception.  And  have  we  not  seen  that  this  vibratile 
characteristic  depends  on  the  phenomenalness,  i.  e.  the  non-existence  ? 
and  so  thi$  would  be  the  cause :  viz.  our  non-perception  (consciously) 
of  the  ^actual.' 

For  us  not  consciously  to  perceive  a  thing,  and  for  it  to  be  altered  to 
our  perception,  are  simply  the  same  thing :  as,  e.  g.,  till  men  learnt, 
they  did  not  consciously  perceive  the  moon  (tho'  it  is  the  object  of  per- 
ception). 

Ko  man,  uninstmcted,  can  look  at  the  heavens  and  say  *  the  earth 
moves ';  nor  at  the  physical  phenomena,  and  say  <  motion  does  not  cease, 
it  only  escapes  our  sense,'  &c.     Now  is  there  not  in  this  circumstance 
— that  man  does  not  at  once  (and  beforehand)  know  the  modification  of 
his  perception  by  his  own  condition — a  reason  of  his  tendency,  and  in- 
deed certainty,  to  err,  when  he  follows  sense  without  examination  ? 
And,  by  the  bye,  is  not  this  tendency  to  feel  sure  an  instinct  adapted 
to  an  altruistic  state  ?  for  if  man  were  altruistic,  were  not  this  mo- 
dification no  more  present,  and  his  perception  according  to  the  fact  ? 
Then  observe  the  new  light  in  which  this  doctrine  of  modified  percep- 
tion appears :  it  is  one  with  man's  *  defect ';  and  the  whole  experience 
is  deducible  from  man's  having  *  instincts '  appropriate  to  an  altruistic 
state. 
Is  not  man  certain  to  err  so  long  as  he  takes  no  account  of  YLixnself^  and 
says,  *  this  is  because,  and  as,  I  perceive  it'  ?    And  observe:  however 
we  may  hereafter  be  other  than  we  are  now,  still,  in  respect  to  this 
mode  or  kind  of  being  or  perceiving,  there  will  always  be  the  same  ne- 
cessity of  regarding  the  effect  of  our  own  condition.    Do  we  see  why  we 
have  no  instincts  to  warn  us  here  ? — why  none  in  reference  to  astro- 
nomy, and  to  the  nature  of  motion  ? 

But  surely  there  in  a  *  law '  here ;  we  might  know  at  once,  and  as  ne- 
cessary and  evident,  what  to  allow  for  our  own  condition  in  all  percep- 
tion of  phenomena.  Is  it  not  ever  the  negative  element  ? — nay  onlypos- 
•ifti^  this,  inasmuch  as  perception  that  is  not  true,  or  only  of  phenomena^ 
can  arise  only  from  our  not  being  altruistic  ?     So  that,  knowing  this, 
we  might  look,  directly  and  with  true  'intuition,'  on  Nature,  and  say: 
this  is  the  fact,  and  this  appearance  is  due  to  us.' 
Is  here  a  true  meaning  and  use  for  the  word  'intuition '  ?— is  not  this 
the  only  possible  right  or  just  meaning  for  it  P 

How  natural  it  comes  to  the  untrained  mind  to  say  .(and  think  ac- 
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cordingl J  also) :  '  tiiiis  moBt  be  so,  or  else  I  do  not  see  how  it  oan'  be ' ; 
to  assign  and  feel  this  as  a  reason,  as  if  it  were  our  nature  to. know 
things,  and  be  able  to  see  how  thej  are.     But  surely  here  also  is  an  in- 
stinct true  to  man's  Bein^ — true  to  the  altruistic. 

Man  tends  to  act  as  if  omniscient :  does  it  not  mark  his  destiny  ? 

His  errors  are  prophetic. 
To  be  altruistic  were  to  be  able  to  see  why  all  these  things  are ;  to  be  right 
to  that  instinct  were  to  have  that  intuition.  Here  is  the  reason  why 
'  intuitions '  are  affirmed,  and  why  denied :  they  do  belong  to  man^  but 
they  bel,ong  to  him  as  altruistic ;  i.  ^.,  they  belong  to  him.  That  a  thing 
belongs  to  <  man '  is  a  reason  why  it  is  not  now,  in  our  (self)  experience 
—-that  it  is  not  pheTiomenaL  And  now,  as  having  this  knowledge  char- 
acterizes being  altruistic,  conversely  may  we  not  say  that  our  isolated 
self-state,  or  consciousness,  is  merely  the  result,  or  phenomenon,  of  the 
absence  of  it  ? 

That  is,  our  self- state  in  respect  to  knowledge  is  thus ;  in  respect  to 

other  things  it  is  by  other  '  absences.' 

It  is  strange  that  the  argument  should  be  used  against  <  transmi* 
gration,'  that  the  absence  of  memory  would  take  away  the  jostioe  of 
retribution,  and  make  it  punishing  another  man.    We  have  but  to  recall 
the  case  of  an  accident  destroying  memory :  should  we  not  punish  a 
criminal,  even  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  something  hap- 
pened which  made  him  forget  it  ?     In  truth,  this  objection — being  felt 
so  naturally*- must  have  some  other  basis:  it  m«an«  something.     Boes 
it  not  betray  some  deep  underlying  conception ;  perhaps  like  the  error 
of  a  penny  in  a  large  balance-sheet  ?     We  are  accustomed  to  put  up 
with  views  that  will  not  exactly  adjust  themselves,  and  are  difficult  to 
reconcile ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  habit :  these  little  discrepancies  are  of  the 
ntmost  significance.     They  are  like  the  small  errors  in  the  balance- 
sheet  ;  they  demand  revision  from  the  very  first,  and  thro*  every  step ; 
and  would  most  probably  reveal  immense  errors — double  errors ;  the  re- 
lief from  which  were  a  twofold  gain. 

How  glorious,  for  the  future  mental  life  of  man,  to  see  the  meaning 
of  opposite  convictions  :  that  when  we  meet  with  an  opposite  that  has 
'  something  in  it,'  it  is  another  phenomenon — *  the  truth  gives  this  phe- 
nomenon also.'  80  we  must  not  set  ourselves  against  it,  or  try  to  set 
aside  what  has  been,  or  is,  by  others  felt :  that  gives  the  conditions  for 
interpretation. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  take  hold  of  only  one  phenomenal  view, 
until  he  has  gone  thro'  the  process  of  uniting  opposites ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  whenever  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  one — a  merely  iso- 
lated view — we  should  look  out  for  its  opposite. 
This  union  of  opposites  is  development :  so  that^  in  truth,  all  the  strife, 
opposition,  and  argument,  have  been  simply  the  <  phenomenon  '  of  man's 
mental  d'^velopment     Whatever  has  *  appeared '  to  man — whatever  has 
furnished  any  true  ground  for  argument — we  may  say  *  the  fact  gives 
that  phenomenon  also.'    So,  the  actual  gives  the  phenomenon  of  a  phy- 
sical world.     Thus  one>  sees,  indeed,  that  all  the  arguing  for  things 
which  are  not  true  is  right ;  it  establishes  them  as  phenomena :  this  is 
the  collection  of  the  grounds  and  bases  of  our  knowledge.     It  is  only 
that  'existence'  inst^^  of  phenomenalness  has  been  argued:  the  work 
done  under  a  mistake,  but  done  neverthelesSi 
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For  it  10  interesting  to  see  how  this  foet,  irhieh  underlies  all— of 
things  heing  necessarily  referred  to  onr  consciousness — ^makes  the 
question,  try  as  we  will,  one  of  phenomenal  existence. 
Nay,  this  very  error  was,  perhaps,  essential  to  its  being  properly  done : 
men  would  not  have  taken  the  pains,  otherwise. 

Is  not  logic,  hone ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  true,  tuusole  ? .  Is  not  the 
work  of  some  men  a  mass  of  muscle,  useless,  because  no  bone  ;  and 
that  of  others,  dry  bone  with  no  muscle  ?    Is  there  not,  in  this  union 
of  bone  and  muscle,  an  union  of  '  opposites '  ?    Does  the  analogy  pene- 
trate into  the  very  thing — are  these  in  the  organic,  those  in  the  mental  ? 
Bee  the  necessary  union  of  both  for  progression.     Also,  by  the  bye,  in 
respect  to  doing  things  by  effort,  we  can  so  do  the  truly  valuable  things 
-^tfie  living^  and  knowing  Ood ;  but  not  phenomenal  results :  they  must 
be  actire,  certainly,  but  we  cannot  know  whether  our  activity  will  take 
us  towards,  or  quite  away  from,  the  end  (if  it  be  new  and  worthy) :  as 
a  person,  absent  from  home  and  not  knowing  the  way,  rniut  walk,  or  he 
will  never  get  there ;  but  he  cannot  rely  on  getting  there  by  walking. 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  two  things  together  ever  amount  to  so  much 
more  than  the  two  separately,  must  not  analysis  ever  seem  unsatisfact- 
ory ?    The  *  essence ' — ^the  very  thing  or  life — ^must  seem  to  be  wanting. 
^  Or  is  it  the  converse :  that  because  our  analysis  fails  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  union  being  more  than  the  components  ? 

Is  it  not  wisest  ever  to  err  on  the  side  of  not  doing  ?  i.  e.,  when 
knowledge  is  not  complete  :  so  comes  concentration  of  energy  on  what 
can  be  done.  Is  not  here  a  right  in  the  '  limit  of  our  powers '  doctrine  ? 
viis;  in  the  directing  our  energies  to  that  in  which  we  have  knowledge, 
not  trying  and  interfering  where  we  have  not,  but  leaving  to  Na:ure  and 
learning.  Surely  it  is  a  light  instinct  wrongly  applied  [and  the  per- 
version is  from  our  persuasion  of  having  knowledge].  Also,  it  is  error 
to  apply  it  to  the  future :  it  is  not  'we  shall  never  know,'  but  do  not 
know,  or  have  not  now  the  materials  for  knowing.  It  applies,  indeed, 
to'octing,  rather  than  ±o  knowing ;  or  at  any  rate,  to  affirming ^  not  to 
investigating.  Might  we  sum  up  by  saying,  only  affirm  when  you  have 
investigated  and  interpreted,  but  investigate  all.  Nothing  is  excluded 
from  that. 

See  the  utter  absence  of  self  in  the  inspiration  of  thought—'tlie  entire 
giving 'up  of  all  that  seems  to  self  natural  and  assured:  and  yet  with 
such  exultation  and  consciousness  of  truest  assertion  of  our  life  and  our 
power  and  action.     Is  there  not  in  this  the  type  (and  prophecy  too)  of 
the  pnustical  ?  is  not  the  same  to  come  in  the  doings  and  seekings  of  all 
men  ?    And  may  we  see  too,  imaged  here,  how  that  is  to  be  brought 
about  ? — ^not  by  effort,  but  as  mere  necessity.     And  see  how  much  is 
done  in  this  way :  what  success,  what  having,  is  in  that  giving ;  how 
tn-BO  acting  we  grow  larger, 

FreewiU  is  by  an  absence ;  as  fiaeon  suggests,  a  '  free  will  in  thinks 
ing.'  Observe,  in  reference  to  this,  not  only  how  the  '  minus  *  explan- 
atioA  must  be  received  if  it  will  avail,  but  also  the  exquisite  truthful- 
ness. Freewill  is  aplue,  a  'more,'  to  the  self;  therefore,  of  oourse,  it 
is  truly  a  les» ;  a  true  '  less '  is  more  to  the  self.  The  whole  faot  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  one  case  i^  onee  see  the  idea  of  the  self  as  minus,  and  all 
things  are  simple^  >all  thougltt  is  as  clear  as  maibesMlties.  It^is  like 
mathematics,  indeed ;  yiz.,  4e  cemember  out  pluses  %iA  minuses.  • 
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There  is  another  interesting  point  about  free-will ;  vis.  tfab  ^tietical 
researches  which  prove  the  nniformity  (i.  e.  the  law)  in  human  actions. 
It  has  a  sigpiifieonce  of  this  kind : — freewill  is  by  defect ;  true,  bat  then 
it  applies  only  to  the  individual,  not  to  the  race ;  it  does  not  affeot  man. 
And  as  the  individual  is  only  phenomenal,  is  not  the  defect  alsof 
By  sayiug  our  individoality  is  only  phenomenal,  we  imply,  of  oourse, 
that  ours  is  not  the  true  individuality  of  man  :  for  that,  we  must  be' 
altruistic*— that  is  to  be  tndy  individual,    tie  the  value  attached  to 
individuality  is  right ;  it  is  only  wrongly  applied,  and  is  to  be  sup^ 
pressed  for  p^ecting,  being  united  with  its  opposite. 
But  to  think  of  the  defect  implied  in  freewill  (the  essence  of  self •nessy 
beiog  thus  shown  lis  only  applying  to  the  individual,  and  not  to  man,  is 
interesting.     Does  it  not  throw  a  light  on  the  relation  of  the  individual 
and  man  ?  as  if,  tho'  there  is  a  'self'  in  the  isolated  individual  men, 
there  is  no  self  in  man.     So  it  is  right  of  those,  who  by  admitting  a  one 
'man '  would  mean  a  one  self  to  deny  the  one  man.     Observe ;  the  one 
^  man '  is  not  a  self^  nor  has  freewill.     Here  is  a  thought  for  those  who 
hold  a  ^  one  man  * — whether  they  will  be  consistent  with  their  view. 
Also  think  what  this  ^  one  man '  must  be — this  altruistic^  man.     Is  not 
HS  phenomenon  of  passive  law  in  his  actions  what  there  should  be  ? 


Again,  with  respect  to  Genius:  must  it  not  be  referred  also  to  a 
mihua,  i.  e.  to  weak  sense  impressions  ? 

— Of  course  not  ignoring  the  differences  of  mental  constitution  which 

make  one  an  artist,  a  poet,  &c. ;  but  still  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the 

most  sensuous  occupations  (art,  e.  g.)  that  the  genius  displayed  consists 

in  a  relative  inferiority  of  the  sense-impression.     Talent  accurately 

perceives,  and  strives  to  present  directly ;  but  a  condition  needs  to  be 

fulfilled.     There   needs    the  mind-   (or  reason-)    work    of    genius, 

because  in  order  to  present  truly  what  is  to  sense  thefe  must  be 

also  an  opposite,  something  not  according  to  sense.     It  is  this  genius 

supplies ;  some  recondite  relations,  which  the  sense  fails  to  recognize, 

and  yet  when  conformed  to,  the  sense  perceives  the  truth.     Is  it  not 

the  fact  thatthe  genius-artist  paints  from  the  mindj  as  talent  does  not  ? 

Talent  and  Genius  correspond  to  sense-led  and  reason-led  people ;  those 

whose  impressions  rule  them,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  think  according 

to  the  appearance,  and  those  whose  impressions  are  weak,  so  that  they 

think  eiimply  according  to  the  natural  connections  of  things. 

Then  the  wodd«*^even  the  most  sense  led-^foUow  them  in  time  ;'  be- 

cause  the  *  natural '  connections  are  simply  the  true  ones.     And  what  a 

step  it  were  to  have  this  made  famihar  as  a  law,  or  rule:  that  of 

'  course  they  -are  different  from,  even  opposed  to,  the  sensible  or  appaii*' 

ent  ones.    It  would,  as  it  w^e,  endow  all  men  with  genius. 
Kow,  if  weakness  of  the  senses  would  give  the  phenomena  of  genioa 
(without  any  especial  strength  of  the  reason — ^because  diminution  of  th» 
opposite  would  give  it,  necessarily,  free  action),  surely  this  view  must  be 
taken — that  genius  is  by  a  minus. 

By  the  bye,  think  of  the  oppositeness  of  reason  and  sense; — ^united  in 

-  our  nature,  the  constitute  a  third-^ihe  moral  sense.     Is  there  not  a 

light  here  on  the  universal  9    Must  not  the  Divine  trinity  be  an  Mm- 

venal  one  ?  ia  it  not  thus  only  we  ean  eee  it?     And  observe :  ie '^     ' 


because  of  this  uniyersal  fact — that  when  God  reyeals  Himself  [as  He 

does  by  taking  the  self  on  Him]  there  must  be  cilso  the  Trinity  in  that? 

•^not  that  self  the  true  Trinity ;  but  the  absolute  fact  must  thus  also, 

in  the  *  self  '-form,  appear  ? 
And  sOy  too,  is  another  rightness :  for  thus  Genius  is  not  gi'eat  or  strong, 
but  weak ;  and  God  uses  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  do  the  great 
works. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand^  how  about  talent  ?  Is  it  also  by  the  ra- 
Ucnai  perceptions  being  weak  ?  Not  necessarily ;  they  may  be  quite  as 
strong  aS|  or  stronger  than,  in  genius,  only  held  in  check  by  the  sense- 
faculties.  May  we  not  regard  Talent  as  the  self-'plus^  Genius  as  the  self' 
minu8 ;  or  the  true  plus  ?  Talent  is  the  ^  free-will,'  the  individual 
ability ;  (}enius  is  the  necessity,  the  man-ability.  So  between  freewill, 
and  this  question  of  genius,  is  a  close  bond. 

The  strong  sense-capacity  of  genius  is  truly  a  minus:  should  it  not  be, 
then,  that  sense  is  a  minus  faculty,  as  it  were  ?  Is  sense  the  individual, 
isolated,  or  self  faculty ;  reason,  the  '  man '  or  altruistic  faculty  ?  The 
intellect,  or  reason,  is  altruistic ;  it  does,  as  an  evident  fact,  pertain  to 
the  race,  not  the  individual.  Then  how  is  the  opposition,  and  yet  de- 
pendence? Is  the  vibratUe  relation  here? —  do  they  depend  because 
they  are  opposites  ? 

Here  is  a  general  fact :  when  a  thing  is  at  once  true,  and  yet  not 
true,  when  either  the  same  person  or  different  persons  have  both  these 
feelings,  then  is  not  the  reconciliation  in  recognizing  the  phenomenalness 
of  the  phenomenal ;  and  that  the  view  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  ?  but 
that  is  not  the  truth.     So  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  used.     And  is  not 
this  the  secret  of  the  law  of  suppression,  and  of  the  union  of  opposites  ? 
There  is  truth  to  the  phenomenal ;  but,  by  the  feeling  of  the  actual,  it 
is  felt  to  be  not  true.     But  it  has  to  be  recognized  as  the  truth  to  the 
phenomenal  (i.  e.,  that  which  is  caused  to  be  to  us  by  the  actual) ;  and 
so  the  revealer  of  the  actual  truth. 

This  struck  me  in  reading  Lynch  on  Poetry : — Are  not  those  who  are 
able  to  dwell  so  beautifully  and  invigoratingly  on  the  goodness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  and  who  feel  this  so  deeply 
a'vd  satisfyingly — thus  gifted  hy  defect  ?  i.  e.,  are  they  not  capable  of 
being  thus  satisfied,  and  therefore  have  the  sensitiveness  and  appreciation 
by  the  absence  in  them  of  the  necessity  for  higher.     And  from  this  *'  de- 
fect '  comes  a  positive  good ;  help  and  use  for  others :  for  the  world  wants 
that  seasitive  appreciation  of,  and  bright  light  upon,  worldly  beauty  and 
good ;  it  is  one  of  the  elements  it  ought  to  contain,  and  in  that  full  pro- 
minence and  relief  which  only  such  men — ^so  satisfiable^-^can  giver  it.  So 
there  must  be  others,  small  enough  to  be  content  with  the  abstract — ^to 
give  thai  also  to  the  world,  which  wants  and  must  contain  that  too :  and 
again :  since  the  world  wants  also  the  practical  phenomenal  life  in  its 
pafeetness,  must  there  not  be  those  small  enough  to  be  content  with 
that  ? 

Is  there,  then,  here  a  key  to  that  partialness  of  men — ^that  men  must 
be  small  enough  to  be  content  with  the  part,  in  order  to  give  it  per- 
fection ?  Is  it  not  an  evident  fact  that  men  are  parts  ?  Might  we  not 
aa  wall  say  an  t^e  was  an  individual  by  itself^  as  a  man  ?    Look  not 
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only  at  its  dependence,  bnt  its  function :  the  thing  it  can  do  implies  a 
body,  a  whole,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  done,  and  alone  is  worth 
doing. 

Whatever  feeling  we  have  of  right  or  true,  of  things  that  must  be 
maintained,  is  not  to  be  suppressed  or  given  up :  it  is  to  be  fulfilled,  to 
have  a  larger,  truer,  and  more  deeply  penetrating  satisfaction ;  it  is  to 
be  changed  only  in  mode.     That  is  the  fact — the  thing  that  must  con- 
tinue— this  demand  to  satisfy  the  intellect  and  conscience  ;  but  it  is 
now  perverted  to  matters  of  detail :  instead  of  this  satisfaction  being 
demanded  to  be  made  deeper  and  more  inclusive,  the  attempt  is  to  hold 
to  the  particular  mode  of  satisfaction,  or  attempted  satisfaction,  now 
attained. — Consider  the  good  for  man  that  is  in  the  very  changing  of 
these  modes :  when  a  certain  mode  of  trying  for  this  satisfaction  is 
found  wanting,  men  will  often,  in  setting  aside  the  mode,  forego  the  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  against  that  is  roused  an  opposition,  which  is  rightful. 
Only  that  can  permanently  live,  which,  while  altering  the  mode,  main- 
tains the  satisfaction.     And  see,  from  this,  a  necessity  which  arises  in 
altering  established  opinions  ;  viz.  of  going  deeply  enough,  and  including 
things  enough,  to  maintain  the  satisfaction  to  intellect  and  conscience. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  altering  of  one  thing  demands  the  altering  of 
others :  in  short,  that  what  we  must  alter  are  our  premtssest  our  as- 
sumptions, which  intellect  and  conscience  never  demand  to  be  fixed, 
which  are  always  alterable  without  affecting  that  satisfaction. 

The  evident  advantage  of  seeing  the  phenomenalness — i.  e.,  of  that 
which  is  to  thought — is  its  making  thought  free ;  and  therefore,  neces- 
sarily, organic,  or  right.     It  removes  the  coercion  otherwise  done  to  it 
by  religious  regards,  &c.  [which  is  especially  manifest  in  the  doctrine 
that  God  cannot  have  maae  our  experience  a  delusion]  ;  and  which, 
until  the  phenomenalness  is  seen,  cannot  be  avoided.     Till  then,  tuere 
must  be  an  effort  to  make  it  conform  to  what  we  feel  must  characterize 
the  fact.     Here  is  a  bearing  both  ways :  first,  our  false  opinion,  from 
our  false  feeling,  accounts  for  this  character  of  thought;  and  also,  con- 
versely, the  fact  of  thought  having  been  thus  treated,  and  perverted 
— i.  e.,  the  mere  fact  of  the  discord  between  thought  and  religion- 
is  itself  proof  of  the  false  thought,  and  therein  of  the  false  feeling. 
Except  from  this,  there  eould  not  be  the  known  and  undenied  discord- 
ant tendencies,  or  seeming  tendencies,  in  investigation  and  speculation 
and  religious  feeling. 

And  here  is  a  law : — for  the  most  part  people  do  think  in  obedience 
to  their  moral  nature ;  but,  by  not  knowing  the  phenomenal  nature  of 
thinking,  that  is  done  wrongly :  anything  is  thought  which  the  moral 
nature  seems  to  demand,  with  no  order  or  truthful  connection.     Now 
this  is  a  true  instinct,  wrongly  applied :  it  means  that  the  intellectual 
is  subordinate,  and  to  be  used  entirely  in  subordination,  to  the  moral ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  violated.     This  is  the  order :  let  the  intellectual  be 
perfect,  according  to  its  nature,  wrought  out  in  exactest  intellectual 
order  and  truthfulness ;  that  will  give  the  'phenomenon.'    Then  what 
this  phenomenon  denotes,  as  the  fact,  is  determined  by  the  moral  dense. 

How  well  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  foresee,  as  it  w6re,  the  necessity 
for  oppedtion  even- to  established  and  necessarily  true  ideas ;  to  see  what 
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tt0  oppotition  maaaB,  and  what  eorreetion  it  demonstrates  the  need  of, 
without  going  thro'  the  whole  coarse  of  arguing,  receiving,  rejecting, 
Ae. :  to  interpret  at  once.  Whenever  we  see  a  demand  for  such 
opposition,  to  he  able  to  say,  'in  former  times  there  would  have 
arisen  such  an  opinion,  and  a  dispute  of  such  a  kind  would  have  fol- 
lowed ;  hut  this  is  what  it  means ;  this  unknown  fact,  and  this  correc- 
tion ' :  going  as  it  were  hypothetically  (to  gain  its  result)  thro'  a  dis- 
cusffion  which  in  these  days  would  be  carried  on  in  earnest. 

Observe :  in  development,  when  attained,  much  that  is  in  the  lower 
itages  is  not  any  more :  is  it  not  so  in  organic  life  also — much  that  is  in 
the  lower  left  out  in  the  higher  ?  some  parts,  processes,  organs,  needed 
only  to  attain  the  developed  state,  and  then  no  more  existing  ?  Is  not 
this  a  guide  in  studying  it  ? 

May  we  not  ask,  also,  in  reference  to  everything  which  professes  to 
be  right  or  true, '  where  is  its  opposite  ?  *  and  if  it  be  not,  then  is  it  not 
inevitably  incomplete  ? — like  one  sex  only,  and  so  necessarily  infertile  ? 

The  relation  of  talent  and  genius  necessarily  results  from  appear- 
ances being  deceptive ;  i.  e.,  by  this  there  must  be  firnt  a  construction 
according  to  appearances,  then  a  rejection  of  the  whole,  and  substitu- 
tion of  the  fact. 

And  this  being  done  dynamically,  by  the  pressure  and  tension  of  the 
theory  developed  from  the  false  appearance,  is  very  interesting :  it  is 
the  law  of  correction  by  '  reductio  ad  absurdum.'     But  the  connec- 
tions of  this  are  surely  very  deep,  if  we  could  see  them  throughout : 
how  this  means  a  state  of  *  tension,'  answering  to  the  physical  '  nu- 
trition*; and  how  the  'forces'  which  produce  it,  and  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  their  operation,  answer  to  those  which  operate  in  phy- 
sical  life  ? 
Nay,  from  this  deceptiveness  of  appearances  may  not  the  whole  mental 
life  be  traced  ?  and  then,  if  this  be  parallel  to  the  organic,  must  there 
not  be  for  the  organic,  as  it  were,  a  parallel  origin  ? 

And  so  it  is  that  what  we^  are  conscious  of  in  our  mental  life  answers 
to  the  organic.  Our  self-consciousness  answers  to,  is  phenomenon  of, 
that  of  which  the  organic  is  also  the  phenomenon.  And  see  how  this 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  the  organic  being  in  some  sense  negative :  it  is 
that  which  we  are  conscious  of — i.  e.,  negative.  Thus,  the  organic  and 
the  mental  are  two  phenomena  of  one  thing.  Then  here  the  conditions 
for  knowing  are  fulfilled — the  two  phenomena,  each  enabling  us  to  cor- 
rect the  other  ? 

Altruistic  being  is  shown  in  genius,  exhibited  as  a  fact ;  so  it  is  a 
'vera  causa,'  so  to  speak.  It  is  operating  by  others'  strength,  being 
the  channel  for  it. 

Yet  it  is  only  knowing  the  true,  not  being  in  error.  It  is  simply />05- 
itive  knowing;  and  altruistic  only  by  virtue  of  our  natural  not- 
knowing,  and  untrue  perceiving. 
To  be  altruistic  is  only  to  be,  in  respect  to  existence,  as  genius  is  in  re- 
spect to  knowing.  A  person  who  once  sees  this  about  genius — that  it 
is  the  power  or  force  of  others  operating  in  the  man — has  the  entire 
conception  of  altruistic  being ;  and  sees  that  it  is  merely  Being,  and  the 
other  is  but  from  absence  of  it. 

Bo  again :  in  everything  in  whioh  appearances  are  not  deceptiTei  and 
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in  whiehj  therefore,  there  is  not  first  a  false  theory  (if  there  be  any 
such),  there  is  no  scope  for  genius. 

Is  not  this  the  truth  of  that  idea  of  '  understanding  *  and  '  reason/ 
the  faculty  which  'judges  according  to  sense,'  only  with  the  connection 
seen — how  'reason'  is  based  upon,  and  rendered  possible  by,  the 
former  ?  And  is  there  not  here  an  instance  of  union  of  ^pposites  ? 
the  '  faculty  according  to  sense '  is  perfected  only  when  united  with 
an  opposite  to  it. 
The  proper  way  to  think  cannot  of  course  be  to  think  illogically,  though 
it  may  be  to  think  that  that  which  is  logical  is  not  the  fact. 

This  depends  merely  on  the  premisses,  whether  they  be  true  or  not : 
and  as  our  premisses  are  never  true  until  corrected,  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  logical  is  always  false,  while  our  premiss  is  our  uncorrected 
conviction  ? 
Then  see ;  the  tendency  of  men  is  rather  to  think  illogically,  than  to 
see  the  logical  is  not  the  true ;  and,  even  when  this  is  seen,  to  hold  it 
as  a  mystery,  than  acknowledge  that  it  means  the  correcting  of  their 
premiss,  or  fundamental  conviction. 

Is  not  this  method  of  *  reductio  ad  absurdum '  an  almost  universal 
one  ?  Think  if  it  be  not  the  same  as  the  '  law  of  least  resistance  *  for 
thought.  Do  we  not  feel  the  truth  of  an  axiom  by  an  unconscious  're- 
ductio ad  absurdum ' — feel  that  the  other  will  not  do  ?  And  is  not  this 
why  it  is  the  universal  method  in  thought  on  a  large  scale  :  why  we 
always  go  wrong,  and  correct  our  premiss  by  feeling  it  ?  or,  taking  as  a 
supposition  a  false  impression  on  man's  part,  which  makes  us  start 
from  a  false  point,  get  right  only  by  fining  the  error  become  palpable  ? 
Supposing  this,  is  not  man's  mental  history  accurately  given  ? 

The  morphological  parallel  between  thought  and  organic .  life  is  very 
perfect,  in  respect  to  development  from  resistance  to  extension.     When 
the  theory  is  so  cumbrous  that  it  cannot  be  extended,  then  begins  the 
interpretation.     Is  it  not  like  development  from  resistance  to  growth  ? 
It  is  interesting  too  to  note  how  the  complementary  idea  of  these  has 
been  observed  by  physiologists:  if  there  be  the  one,  there  is  not 
the  other. 
But  does  this  hold  in  detail  ? — does  '  interpretation '  truly  answer  to 
the  rising  of  the  organic  to  higher  grade  ?     See  how,  in  each,  it  is  a 
becoming  Ubm  in  bulk ;  more  intensified :  the  multiplicity  of  the  lower  is 
gone,  and  yet  it  is  all  contained  and  embodied  in  the  higher. 

May  we  not  almost  say,  of  any  new  idea  or  conception  of  things,  that 
if  it  is  possible — ^i.  e.,  if  it  will  fit  the  facts — it  is  true ;  or  rather,  a 
true :  it  is  right  to  think,  and  to  supersede,  in  its  measure,  the  pre- 
ceding? Is  not  the  process  of  human  thinking,  indeed,  a  different 
thing,  and  differently  related  to  us,  from  our  present  notion  of  it  ? — ^not 
a  thing  we  have  to  do,  and  in  a  certain  limited  way,  but  a  great  living 
process,  of  which  we  have  a  partial  consciousness  [inducing  the  self- 
element  upon  it].  And  its  natuze  is,  that  everything  that  takes  place 
in  it  b  part  of  the  whole,  has  its  place,  and  is  to  be  justified  apd  shown 
right :  all  are  elements  in  the  great '  human  thought ';  every  one  in- 
volved in  the  great  true. 

When  we  see  how  philosophy  grasps  before,  what  become  afterwards 
the  highest  generalizations  of  scienoei  can  we  doubt  the  good  and  ne- 
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oeflsitf  of  their  union  ?  la  philosophy,  these  generalisationa  are  barren' 
for  want  of  particular!) ;  yet  when  tre  see  that  the  last  generalizationn 
of  Bcience  are  only  what  the  philosopher  has  known  perfectly  before^ 
which  indeed  he  was  wanting  to  tench  the  man  of  acicnce  to  perceive — 
how  unworthy  of  science  to  pretend  to  despise  it. 

If  genius  in  man — or,  indeed,  nil  man's  faculties  or  gifts — are  to  be 
referred  to  a  negation,  or  absence,  may  the  law  be  the  same  for  the 
lower  animals  ?  and  so  may  we  gain  a  general  conception  of  the  powera 
of  life,  from  which  all  the  variona  faculties,  inatincta,  &c.,  are  by  neg- 
stinn  ?  See  the  parallel  of  instinct  and  genius :  if  the  latter  is  by 
other  force,  surely  the  former  is  also  ? 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  also  betwct^n  the  mental  and  the  physical  ? 
— the  imperfect  forma  of  thought  are  bad;  i.  e.,  when  pat  and  regarded 
KB  wholes  ;  yet  it  is  out  of  these  that  the  true  and  perfect  thought  is 
constituted.  So  are  not  some  of  the  lo\rer  forms  of  animal  life  hateful 
to  us ;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same  way  ?  They,  being  truly  part*,  appear 
OS  whole*,  and  thus  it  is  they  are  repulsire.  Uay  we  not  even  see  the 
most  repulsive  creatures  right  as  parts — eren  the  Tenomons  ones  ?  do 
not  they  repreaent  the  digestive  and  other  fluids  ?  And  bo  may  ve  see 
in  the  perl'e<n;  organism  all  others  as  parte;  even  as  in  the  perfect 
thought '? 

There  ia  in  the  mind  a  tendency  to  think  according  to  the  fact,  even 
while  taking  phenomena  for  the  fact. 

This  gives  the  character  to  the  mental  operations,  indeed ;  viz.  the 
first  attributing  to  phenomena  what  belongs  to  the  fact,  and  then  to 
the  fact  what  belongs  to  phenomena — so  producing  leTuion,  &c. 
And  is  not  this  natural  tendency  to  think  ae  the  fact  is,  that  insight,  or 
intuition,  which  often  seems  so  wonderful  f  Yet  surely  that  there  should 
be  such  a  tendency  is  not  otherwise  than  might  be  thought,  but  we  want 
to  see  more  fully  why  it  is,  and  what  it  depends  upon.     This  of  course 
is  geniug — this  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  think  as  the  fact  is 
coming  into  play  again  when  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  has^  been  ga- 
thered: this  is  the  'insight'  of  genius.     It  is  only  thinking,  in  respect 
to  the  law  and  nature  of  things,  as  man  is  prone  to  think  ;  only  of  ths 
fact  instead  of  the  phenomenal.     Again :  we  see  why  man's  natural 
tendencies  of  thought  are  strictly  oppoiitn  of  the  truth  :  it  must  be  so, 
viz.  in  this,  that  tbo  phenomenal  is  an  'pppoaite  '  of  the  fact.     His 
thought  according  to  the  fact,  applied  to  the  phenomenal,  necessarily 
^vea  a  thooght  the  opposite  of  the  fact. 

Also,  the  interpretation  (the  perception  of  the  trtio,  coming  after 
'theory')  must  appear  somewhat  disappointing,  and  as  it  were  too 
little ;  because,  necessarily  repndiating  the  inventions  which  have  been 
introduced  on  the  false  idea,  it  is  a  simpler  thing  than  has  been  looked 
for.  Yet  the  good  of  it  lies  in  this  very  simplicity,  which  gives  fa- 
cility for  new  research ;  rendering  soluble  questions  before  insoluble. 
Insoluble  problems  are  the  necessary  phenomena  of  mistaken  premisaes. 
The  ordinary  idea,  that  genius  originates,  while  talent  only  imitates, 
has  its  trath  if  rightly  taken  :  talent  does  work  on  a  pre-existing,  re- 
ceived, fandamental  conception,  but  may  also  introduce  any  amount  of 
new  matter ;  genius  introdnoee  a  new  bans  of  the  thought,  or  action. 
Talent  bringa  new  materials  within  old  forme  t  genius  fiimifihea  new 
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formt  for  the  materialsi  both  old  and  uew^^ail  matter  being  indeed  neir 

to  it. 

Talent  puts  new  wine  into  old  bottlee^^and  the  bottles  bant :  that  is 
the  good  of  it.  May  we  say,  talent  extends^  genius  deepens  ?  but  in 
80  doing  it  gives  unprecedented  extension  also. 

This  absolute  rule— of  an  opposition  of  some  element  in  us  (sense  ?) 
to  all  the  true,  and  so  the  demand  for  interpretation  to  show  us  this,  is 
interesting  in  this  respect :  viz.,  that  it  is  involved  in  the  admitted 
doctrines.  If  our  perception  is  such  as  to  be  of  phenomena  only,  by  in* 
troduced  subjective  elements,  then  a  revealing  of  the  truth  can  be  only 
by  an  elimination  of  this  subjective  elemeut.  But  this  is  the  same  as 
showing  a  truth  in  opposition  to  the  presentment  of  some  of  our  facul* 
ties;  and,  when  we  reflect,  it  is  evident  it  must  be  in  opposition  to 
9^Me,  Giv^n  the  presence  of  a  subjective  element  in  our  perceptioui 
and  the  other  necessarily  follows. 

And  this  fact,  of  the  really  true  and  good  being  universally  opposed 
to  some  feeling  of  the  true  and  good  in  as,  is  but  an  instance  of  the  law 
of  fulfilling  conditions  by  uniting  with  an  opposite ;  i.  e.,  to  be  con* 
formable  to  the  demands  of  our  nature,  there  must  also  be  a  non-con* 
formableness.  So  is  this  the  condition  of  being  good  and  true : — may 
we  ask,  in  either  case,  '  does  this  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  true :  is 
it  false  to  something  in  us  ?  '  or  of  good — '  Is  it  evil  to  something  in 
us  ? '    Surely  that  law  of  '  opposites '  as  condition  has  here  its  source. 

With  all  ^e  other  evidence  of  the  untruth  of  sense,  consider  also  the 
reason  and  rightness  of  the  case :  how  our  sense  otight  not  to  perceive 
things  as  they  are,  but  as  less ;  how  only  so  we  can  be  related  by  their 
means  with  anything  truly  great.  So  sight  relates  us  to  the  immense 
physical  universe  and  extended  landscape,  on  that  condition-^y  con- 
aciously  presenting  its  objects  immensely  less ;  and  with  less  reality  in 
them ;  by  perceiving  them  in  appearance  only,  and  not  suhaiantially. 

True  perception  is  to  perceive  suhstantiaUy ;  as  touch  does  in  respect 
,  to  the  physical.  Is  our  sense,  then,  thus  to  the  spiritual — not  per- 
ceiving it '  substantially '  ? 
Suppose  sight  pres^ited  to  us  only  so  much  as  it  could  show  us  as  it  t«, 
of  how  much  use  were  it  I  so  it  is  of  sense  altogethei:j  how  worthless 
were  it  if  it  could  deal  only  with  that  which  it  could  present  to  us  as 
it  is. 

Can  it  be  that  there  is,  truly  (or  perhaps  to  beings  more  perfect),  a 
gradation  of  sense  (or  perceptive  faculties)  in  relation  to  the  actual  :— 
like  touch,  sight,  hearing,  &o.  ?  And  then,  as  ^  surface,'  which  the  eye 
perceives,  is  to  'solidity,'  which  is  the  true  mode  of  the  existence  of 
the  physical,  so  is  not '  space '  to  the  true  mode  of  the  existence  of  the 
actual  ? 

May  we  not  understand  time  better  by  this  relation  of  '  appearances ' 
to  '  suiface '  ?     Is  not  *  time '  to  eternity  as  surface  is  to  substance,  or 
'  space '  ?    Are  not  the  '  forms '  or  phenomena  in  '  time '  as  appearances 
are  in  '  surface '  ?    There  is  the  tome  impossibility  for  existence  in  both ; 
but  there  are  certain  faculties  of  ours  which  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness *  things '  which  have  such  relation.     Thus,  eternity  is  such  that 
lime  arises  from  it,  to  our  consciousness,  by  virtue  of  faculties  which 
perceive  only  superficially,  only  <  appearances ' ;  and  then  time  is  felt  t0 
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'be  real,  as  surface  would  be  by  cue  who  had  sight  alone.  In  truthf 
time  implies  eternity  as  the  only  true  mode  of  existence,  as  surface  does 
space  (in  three  dimensions)  in  the  phenomenal . 

There  is,  of  course,  a  distinction  made  by  the  human  mind  early  in 
its  reflections,  between  the  phenomenon  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  phe- 
nomenon, before  the  phenomenal  character  is  recognized :  as,  e.  g.,  be- 
tween *body'  and  *mind';  or  'man,*  physical  and  spiritual.  Or  would 
it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  the  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
'  phenomena '  presented  to  us  of  the  same  thing,  and  referred  to  Nature 
instead  of  to  our  faculties  ? 

Here  is  a  light  on  man's  mental  history — ^the  past  illustrating  the 
present.  Thus,  e.  g.,  how  from  the  present  chaotic  state  of  our  ideas, 
owing  to  the  devotion  of  energy  to  mere  sensuous  examination,  arises  a 
tendency  to  speculation.  Now  surely,  at  first,  man's  thoughts  were  all 
according  to  sense ;  devoted  to  sense-examination :  then  the  speculative 
tendency  arose  as  a  reaction  from  that — from  the  intolerable  inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  of  thought  which  thus  arose.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  language  of  the  Greek  speculative  philosophers — their 
vehement  invectives  against  sense ;  and  express  degradation  of  it  as  a 
faculty  essentially  of  deception  and  illusion.  The  entire  attitude  marks 
a  reaction. 

Then,  from  the  mere  speculation,  again,  came  a  reaction ;  viz.  to  our 
Science :  once  more  a  use  of  sense  merely,  and  exercising  of  thought 
only  in  conformity  to  it,  and  of  course  with  the  same  result ;  bringing 
us  into  the  same  contradictions  of  thought  and  chaos  of  inconsistent 
ideas. 

Are  not  contradictions  a  necessary  result  of  thought  subordinated  to 

sense ;  because  sense  gives  opposite  phenomena  ? 
This  is  our  present  state ;  and  from  it  must  arise — does  arise — again  a 
reaction ;  a  tendency  to  speculation ;  and  this  would  be  a  tendency  to 
mere  speculation,  like  the  old,  but  from  that  experience  saves  us — the 
insufficiency  of  that  has  been  proved.     And  here  is  the  use  to  us  of  the 
old  speculation :  it  prevents  us  from  going  into  mere  speculation  as  a  re- 
action from  the  mystification  of  sense ;  compels  us  to  unite  the  two. 

Observe  how  the  inversion  of  our  natural  thoughts  (or  conceptions)  is 
involved  in  the  fact  of  our  relation  to  Nature :  how  the  order  in  which 
things  are  presented — '  first  in  cause,  last  to  sense,'  &c. — is  demonstra- 
ble as  a  necessity :  how  the  property  must  appear  before  the  cause  is 
discovered.  Is  not  this  an  illustration  of  the  law  by  which  our  thought 
is  ever  inverted  ?  Is  it  thus  in  our  feeling  of  *  matter*? — it  is  per- 
ceived before  the  cause  (in  our  condition  and  relation)  is  known ;  and  so 
it  is  assumed  as  <  intuition,'  *  property,'  &c.,  not  needing  to  be  accounted 
for? 

It  is  true  that  Genius  works,  yet  are  its  triumphs  none  the  less 
gifts ;  none  the  less  is  the  man  of  genius  passive.  What  he  does  by  his 
genius  he  does  not  do  by  work,  and  of  this  he  is  conscious.  And  in- 
deed, the  achievements  of  genius  are  evidently  not  of  a  kind  to  be  done 
by  work ;  they  are  not  related  to  it,  any  more  than  seeing  and  feeling 
are.  They  are  perceptions,  rather,  not  attainable  by  effort,  or  belong- 
ing to  its  sphere :  there  is  a  passiveness  essential  to  them,  as  there  is  to 
sight. 
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'HjprterieB'   (in   our   sense  of  the  word)  are  all  irwenttaru  [like 

*  Life '] ;  they  are  something  supposed,  which  the  intellect  cannot  deal 
with,  because  contrary  to  its  laws;  i.  e.,  wrongly  supposed.    And  the 
source  of  this  invention  of  mysteries  is  twofold — impatieace  and  self- 
confidence  :  afllrming  a  thing  to  be,  instead  of  saying  '  it  seems  so,'  or 
'  there  is  not  yet  light  enough  to  say ' ;  and  this  impatience  is  mixed 
with,  and  rests  upon,  assurance  in  the  truth  of  our  impressions,  which 
ib  «e^-confidence.     Correcting  them— willingness  to  abandon  them  at 
the  call  of  reason,  and  to  accept  any  view  which  is  best  evidenced — this 
is  altrmstic  confidence.     It  is  faith ;  not  in  our  intuitions,  but  in  God, 
in  the  fact. 

Curious  that  this  '  altruistic  confidence '  should  thus  embrace,  in  a 
true  way,  that  idea  of  the  '  root  of  our  Being  being  a  lie '  (Manself 
Hamilton,  &c) ;  it  shows  the  opposites  united. 
If  *  mystery '  thus  means  apparent nessy  is  there  not  a  light  thrown  on 
the  whole  conception  of  our  mental  life  ?    Is  not  the  work  of  the  in- 
tellect, then,  to  explain  and  remove  '  mysteries,'  to  show  us  all  things 
in  a  way  that  may  be  thought — simple,  and  intellectually  necessary  ? 
Here  seems  a  soit  of  reason  and  necessity  for  our  intellectual  experience 
and  nature ;  for  the  activity  to  which  it  prompts  us ;  and  also  a  guide 
for  its  employment :  to  see  all '  mysteries '  or  '  entities '  as  resultants-* 
resultants  of  things  knowable  and  understood.    These  simple  and  fam* 
iliar  '  laws,*  into  which  the  intellect  resolves  mysteries  are  themselves 
not  *  understood '  things ;  the  mystery  at  least  is  equally  in  them.   Nay, 
are  they  not  emphatically  phenomenal  ?— e.  g.,  we  speak  of  seeing 

*  life '  as  the  resultant  of  physical  processes — motion,  &c. — ^but  these 

'  physical  processes '  are  phenomenal.  So  here  is  not  an  end,  only  a 
stoge ;  a  fulfilling  of  conditions  by  the  very  opposite  of  the  thing  to  be 
done,  Beducing  mysteries  thus  to  mere  phenomenal  processes,  which 
the  intellect  grasps,  they  may  be  seen  truly. 

Thus  we  see  this  idea  of  '  entity '  and  <  mystery '  is  a  right  instinct, 
wrongly  applied ;  and  to  be  suppressed  for  restoration. 

E.  g.,  <life'  is  not  a  mysterious  entity,  phenomenally;  it  is  this 

simple  resultant ;  but  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  mysterious  entity. 
It  is  to  be  first  seen  simple,  phenomenally,  that  the  true  mystery  may 
be  recognized  [and  here  is  the  repugnance  of  so  many  to  the  scientific 
reduction  of  mysteries;  not  seeing  its  merely  phenomenal  place].     So 
this  arises  from  the  intellect  dealing  only  with  the  phenomenal,  and 
the  non-recognition  of  this  fact. 

Then  what  does  this  in^imQi  predict  ?    Should  it  not  guide  us  to  the 
thought  which  succeeds  the  phenomenal  explanation — is  it  not  the  phe- 
nomenon treated  as  the  fact  ?    So,  tho*  the  phenomenal  *  life '  may  be 
shown  to  be  a  resultant  phenomenally  (or  to  intellect,  and  so  be  thought) 
yet  is  there  not  still  a  '  life ' — the  actual — which  cannot  be  thought  ? 
and  is  not  a  resultant  ?    For  observe,  this  <  being  a  resultant '  is  but 
the  same  thing  as  being  understood,  or  '  thought ' ;  there  is  no  other 
way  of  understanding  anything  save  seeing  it  as  a  resultant.    Is  not 
this  an  instance  of  the  oppositeness  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  ? 
Is  it  not  a  case  of  the  last  being  first  in  the  phenomenal— of  its  inver* 
aion  ?    So  '  life/  being  seen  as  a  resultant,  or  last  in  the  phenomenal, 
means  that  it  is  truly,  in  the  actual,  first  ? 

Is  aot  here  a  law : — that  which  is  truly  first,  origin  or  cause,  in  the 
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phenomenal,  will  be  seen  as  ^  resultant '  ?    la  it  bo  with  man  ? — ^truly 
one  man,  origin  and  source  of  all  '  men ' ;  but,  in  the  phenomenal,  not 
BO ;  hut  a  <  man '  (entity)  resulting  £rom  the  multitude  of  individual 
men  ?     Thus,  then,  the  question  whether  there  is  *  Life '  (entity),  and 
a  (one)  '  Man '  are  parallel ;  and  the  denial  of  ^  man,'  and  recognizing 
only  individuals,  is  the  same  as  resolving  '  life '  into  a  resultant ;  and 
the  opposite  needs  to  be  united  with  each.     Phenomenally,  this  is 
true:  actually,  there  is  man;  there  is  life.    The  phenomenal  *men' 
are  from,  and  because  of  man ;  the  phenomenal  processes  are  from, 
and  because  of,  '  life.' 
Here  surely  is  the  nature  of  the  Nominalist  and  Bealist  dispute :— the 
entities,  which  are  necessarily  supposed  by  men,  are  existences  in  the 
actual  but  supposed  to  be  in  the  phenomenal ;  they  are  errors  and  per- 
plexities, contradicted,  denied,  and  '  suppressed ' — that  '  suppression,' 
however,  yielding  no  satisfaction ;  the  reconciliation  being  in  seeing  the 
inversion  of  the  actual  and  the  phenomenal.  Thus,  Life  '  is '  not  a  '  re- 
sultant of  physical  processes,'  but  it  is  phenomenally  so.     And  here, 
surely,  is  a  light  on  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  faculty  in  us  which  perceives  phenomenally.   Are  '  ex- 
istences '  in  the  actual  *  resultants '  in  the  phenomenal  ? 

May  we  not  also  learn  something  of  our  relations  and  nature  by  the 
necessity  we  are  under  of  conceiving  as  entities  (in  the  phenomenal) 
these  which  are  existences  in  the  actual  ? — what  *  senses,'  and  in  what 
condition,  give  this  result  ?    And  again :  does  the  sphere  of  the  intel- 
lect appear  more  clearly  ?    It  has  to  work  upon  these  '  entities '  (which 
BO  are  *  mysteries '  too),  and  show  them  as  '  phenomenally '  resultants ; 
and  this  as  means  a  to  understanding  them  in  the  actual.     This  part 
belongs  to  the  intellect ;  i.  e.,  of  showing  things  as  resultants,  by  virtue 
of  its  sphere  being  the  phenomenal.    It  has  its  character  from  that,  and 
must  be  according  to  it.     Is  there  not  a  rule  here  ? — so  far  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  '  phenomenal '  are  known,  so  far  the  characteristics  of 
that  which  pertains  to  the  phenomenal  are  also  known.     Here  then,  to 
Bome  degree,  is  a  reason  and  explanation  of  the  mental  life :  i.  e.,  it  is 
shown  necessary— shown  as  a  resultant. 

Now  if  this  inverse  order  in  the  phenomenal  and  actual  were  estab- 
lished, were  it  not  full  of  light  in  this  respect — e.  g.,  that  we  might 
take  each  phenomenal  sequence,  and  read  it  the  opposite  way  ? 
Here  is  gravity — an  'entity ':  the  problem  is,  how  to  see  it  a  result- 
ant.   May  it  not  arise  from  processes  in  the  state  before  the  stellar ; 
as  chemical  properties  probably  also  in  the  state  before  the  atomic  ? 
Again :  is  not  this  finding  '  entities '  to  be  '  resultants '  simply  according 
to  the  law  that  what  is  first  in  cause  is  last  in  sense  ? — making  our 
thought  correspond  to  this,  which  our  natural  notion  ignores :  we  con- 
ceiving the  first  to  be  first  to  t«,  which  is  not  the  case. 

May  not  pantheism  be  thus  more  perfectly  seen  P    May  not  the  ig- 
noring of  this — that  the  true  first  is  to  us  resultant ;  i.  e.,  is  to  us,  in 
Bome  aspects — give  rise  to  the  difficulty  felt  ?    Is  it  thus  that  the 
postulate  of  God  as  infinite,  and  as  Firit  Cause,  landtf  us,  so  inevit-^ 
ablv—by  logic— in  a  kind  of  physical  pantheism  ? 
If  intellect  thus  introduce  a  subjective  element,  then,  evidently, 
there  has  been  an  error  (which  must  have  had  profound  influence)  on 
the  past  of  philosophy ;  viz.,  the  idea  that  by  intellect  we  escape  irom 
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the  sabjectiTe.     This  is  an  invarBion :  it  is  iiUrodudng  the  subjective^ 
not  rising  above  it.     And  farther :  thus  also  may  be  folly  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  'authority  of  intuition.'     The  intuition  gives  the/aoi 
(tho'  imperfect) ;  intellect  opposes,  to  give*  it  as  it  ti  (o  us.     This  ia 
wanted  also ;  for  it  is  by  union  of  these  we  must  know. 

It  is  striking  :  the  cause  last  to  the  mind  ;  i.  e.,  the  existenoe  of  it  is 
so  in  the  physical  or  phenomenal.  The  thing  produced^-the  resultants— 
is  the  final  (the  true)  cause.  Or  are  not  physical  and  final  oause  two 
phenomena,  by  which  the  true  cause  is  to  be  learnt :  at  once  neoesaity 
and  design? 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  this  physical  and  final  *  cause '  mean  two  dif* 
ferent  phenomena :  the  contrariety,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  each,  is  a 
proof  of  this.  The  '  fact '  is  that  which  yields  to  us  the  two  pheno- 
mena of  design  (arbitrary),  and  necessity  (passive). 

So,  in  the  necssity  for  the  phenomenon  of  design,  do  we  have  the 
reason  of  *  mind ' ;  and  ,  in  that  of  passive  necessity,  the  reason  of 
'force'? 
Is  '  life '  the  cause  and  producer  of  the  phenomenal  processes  of 
which  it  is  phenomenally  the  resultant  ?     So  far,  surely,  it  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  being  cause,  because  phenomenally  not  so  ;  and  this  is 
what  we  feel,  giving  the  false  notions  about  the  phenomenal.     Is  it  not 
with  Life  as  it  is  with  God  [it  is  not  cause  phenomenally,  yet  we  feel 
it  must  be] ;  and  so  we  are  perpetually  introducing  '  life '  as  we  are 
Divine  action  in  particular  cases,  i.  e.  as  exoeptipnal ;  and  is  not  at 
once  the  rightness  and  the  error  the  same  in  each  case  ? — Life  is  a  cause 
of  those  things,  as  the  Divine  action  is ;  i.  e.,  not  exceptionally  :  it  ia 
oause  of  all,  is  the  fact  of  alL 

This  thought — that  the  physically  first  (or  cause)  is  truly  the  last 
(or  resultant)  has  yet  wider  bearing.  Thus :  the  physical  world  ia  phe- 
nomenally  the  cause  of  our  sensations  (conscious  experience) ;  then  it  ia 
a  resultant ;  not  truly  the  cause,  but  comes  out  of  it. 

In  truth,  this  is  but  an  explanation  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  '  phenomenon ' :  it  is  as  '  appearances  '  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
our  seeing,  and  yet  are  effects,  or  resultants,  of  it. 
So  the  fact  of  the  physical  world  being  resultant — after,  and  not  before^ 
the  human  consciousness — ^is  but  an  instance  of  a  law ;  nay,  that  one 
fact  proves  the  law. 

And  so,  surely,  it  involves  life  as  a  resultant.     Is  not  our  idea  of  life, 

as  cause  of  the  physical  processes,  parallel  to  that  of  the  physical 

world  as  cause  of  *  sensation,'  &c.  ? 

So  also,  is  not  man's  consciousness  the  final  cause,  the  object  aimed  at, 

of  the  physical  world  ?  and  is  not  this  the  same  as  its  being  truly  the 

cause— the  antecedent  ? 

Is  it  that  the  same  thing  is  cause  in  one  form,  and  resultant  in  an* 
other  ?  e.  g.,  Life  (the  universal)  is  cause  of  the  various  phenomenal 
processes,  of  which  the  '  organic  life '  is  the  resultant.     And  does  our 
error  lie  here :  that  we  take  the  '  phenomenal,'  which  is  resultant,  for 
the  true,  which  is  cause — so  attributing  to  the  phenomenal  a  quality 
which  belongs  to  the  actual  ? 

Is  it  thus : — the  phenomenal  produces  a  resultant  which  representa 
the  actual  cause :  that  is  in  the  phenomenal  as  resultant,  which  is  in  the 
actual  as  cause  ?    Is  here  a  relation  of  the  actual  and  phenomenal,  and 
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a  reason  for  it  ?  and  is  it  thus  we  peroeive  and  epeak,  and  are  embar- 
rassed in  thinkine?    There  is  in  the  phenomenal  that  which  is  in  the 
actnal,  and  we  think  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter,  riz.  as  cctusct  which 
it  is  not :  and  so  comes  a  difficulty,  in  learning  to  see  it  a9  resultant. 
So  these  correspondent  things  in  the  phenomenal  would  be  apparent 
only,  not  existing.     They  are  things  the  appearance  of  which  is  given 
by  virtue  of  the  '  processes '  in  it.     May  we  not  thus  see  substance—' 
*  matter '  ?  is  it  not  a  phenomenal  resultant,  an  image  of  the  actual 
reality  ? 
Are  not  'phenomenal'  and  'resultant'  (speaking  of  entities,  or  exist- 
enoes — sot  processes),  terms  of  the  same  meaning?  i.  e.,  to  be  a  're- 
sultant* is  an  essential  part  of  being  'phenomenal'  ? 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  the  mental  to  the  thought  of  Life  as  a  re- 
sultant ?  See  how  man's  '  thought,'  or  mind,  is  a  resultant ;  and  yet  is 
it  not  a  source  also  ?  Think,  too,  how  the  '  forms '  or  types  of  human 
thought — ^science  and  philosophy — are  parallel  to  the  mollusc  and  ar- 
ticulate in  animal  life  :  and  must  there  not  also  be  a  parallel  relation  of 
each  pair  to  some  one  source  ? 

In  mfei^Bce  to  niiental  capacities  from  defect^  is  it  not  one  with  '  form ' 
^nd  development  by  limit  or  resistance  ?     Is  not  this  '  resistance '  or 
limit,  in  the  mental  and  physical  alike,  a  sort  of  point  d'appui,  or  le- 
verage ?    Is  not  this  the  true  idea  of  that  organic  law  of  resistance— 
the  ^physical  appearance  of  the  law  of  '  limit '  ?  • 

Is  there  not  a  law  here :— that  every  abstraction,  as  such  ('  force'  and 
'being'  e.  g.)  may  be  the  basis  of  a  mathesis?  its  being  an  abstraction 
(i.  e.  an  '  ideal '  element)  is  the  only  condition  necessary.  Nay,  more : 
€fught  it  not  to  be  so  ?  for  is  it  not  only  by  thus  treating  it,  and  testing 
the  deductions  (experimentally)  that  we  can  know  whether  the  ab- 
straction has  been  rightly  made.  Observe :  when  we  have  such  an  '  ab- 
stract '  idea,  we  can  always  make  deductions  from  it ;  and  we  should  do 
BO,  and*  see  whether  they  come  right ;  for  if  not,  our  '  abstract  idea  '  is 
not  a  right  one,  and  we  cannot  be  otherwise  delivered  from  it.  But  if 
the  deduced  results  prove  true,  the  '  idea '  is  confirmed  ;  and  the  deduc- 
tive process  has  the  value  we  see  in  mathematics ;  it  becomes  a  help 
and  guide. 

For  observe,  this  is  what  makes  mathematics  so  valuable ;  not  the 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  our  ideas,  but  that  the  ideas  are  correctly 
formed ;  have  been  tested  and  established  by  deductive  processes. 

May  we  not  say,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  special  creations,  &c., 
that  it  is  a  law  that  every  process  or  change  perceivable  by  sense  (or  to 
be  conceived  as  a  physiccd  process)  has,  and  must  have,  a  (causal)  ante- 
cedent, also  perceivable  by  sense  ?  And,  tho'  a  priori  rules  have  been 
shown  vain,  and  must  be  vain,  as  applied  to  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  truly  existent — yet  have  they  not  a  scope  in  the  phenomenal  ?  and, 
when  the  phenomenal  is  recognized,  may  they  not  be  held  as  true — ^not 
indeed,  of  what  ts,  but — of  what  should  be  bought  ?  Thus,  e.  g. :  that 
nothing  is  true  (in  this  sense)  to  affirm  which  crushes  or  leaves  unsat- 
isfied any  element  in  man. 

True,  mere  theory  is  not  worth  much ;  but  there  needs  a  discrimin- 
ation here.    Where  there  has  been  theorizing  before,  where  a  '  spec- 
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tilation  *  oxistt  as  acoepted  truth,  there  it  has  a  legitimateness  it  has  not 
on  merely  unoccupied  ground.  To  venture  theories  wher6  there  is  a  free 
open  space,  and  so  to  cumher  the  ground,  is  had ;  hut  to  call  in  question 
a  theory,  which  fills  up  the  space,  and  which  men  have  almost  ceased  to 
regard  as  '  mere  theory,'  is  never  illegitimate  or  useless. 

How  peculiar  and  exceptional  a  person  it  requires  to  do  a  thing^rs^ 
which,  when  once  done  and  shown,  will  he  found  the  most  natural  and 
necessary  thing  and,  as  such,  he  done  hy  all.  What  a  peculiarity  Hum 
doing  first  requires  ;  and  how  impossihle  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  so 
made  to  do  it.  And  see,  in  connection  with  this  law,  how  continually 
it  is  the  case  that  the  first  doers  of  any  thing  are  the  g^eat  men,  foU 
lowed  hy  puny  imitators ;  the  first  founders  of  any  school  (of  art,  e.g.) 
are  powerful,  then  come  a  feehle  host.  And  see  the  hearing  this  has  on 
physiology,  and  the  introduction  of  new  races :  beginning  so  frequently 
with  the  noblest  forms,  and  descending  into  lower.  Is  it  not  a  true 
parallel,  and  the  reason  of  the  one  gives  that  of  the  other  ?  Does 
It  indicate  that  a  strong  concentrated  vitality,  as  it  were,  first  issued  in 
the  new  type ;  and  then,  the  condition  being  established,  a  degradation 
ensued  ?  And  this  being  the  rule  in  the  order  of  living  types  is  no  ar- 
gument against  natural  development,  but  rather  a  proof :  the  concen*  • 
trated  energy  again  assumes  a  higher  form,  by  virtue  of  this  Tory  do* 
gradation. 

Here  are  two  presentations,  or  forms,  of  the  law  of  development, 
from  which  we  may  learn  it ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we 
could  learn  it  from  the  physical  alone.— -This  is  a  law  we  must  apply 
a  priori,  and  see  where  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  where  not ;  and 
recognize  that  we  cannot  know  the  law  of  anything  we  perceive  in  only 
one  form.  1%  there  not  this  meaning,  too,  in  the  parallels  we  are  al- 
ways tracing — they  are  these  twofold  presentations  ? 

Now,  evidently,  in  this  necessity  of  two  presentations  of  everything 
for  understanding  it  (and  therefore  x)f  a  recognition  of  identity  in  two 
things  which  seem  different),  may  be  found  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
perpetually  recurring  opinion  that  we  '  cannot  know,'  have  reached  the 
limit  of  possible  understanding  in  various  directions.  This  must  arise 
as  the  '  phenomenon '  of  that  condition  of  our  knowing ;  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  felt  by  the  examination  of  the  forms  separately ;  it  is  true, 
indeed,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  spoken. 

The  old  idea  of  motion  illustrates  this.     The  ancients  came  to  that 

opinion  on  that  very  problem — viz.,  that  in  physics  they  had  reached 

their  limit :  motion,  in  fact,  was  an  insoluble  problem  to  them :  and 

we  see  how  modern  Science  really  had  its  origin  in  the  study  of  the 

two  forms  of  motion  together  [terrestrial  and  celestial]. 

Can  we  see  the  application  of  this  to  our  present  metaphysics  ?    Is  it 

not,  indeed,  perfect  in  this :  that  the  physical  and  spiritual  are  two 

forms  of  one,  and  are  to  be  studied  together  ? 

Is  there  not  ever  a  presentation  of  the  same  fact  in  the  physical  and 
the  mental  ?  and  is  not  this,  in  truth,  the  basis  of  the  analogy  between' 
them,  and  of  the  parallels  which  some  have  such  a  gift  in  tracing  p    Is 
it  not,  indeed,  truly  a  science — the  science,  rather ;  and  should  it  not 
be  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  a  science,  with  an  absolute  exactitude  f 
At  present  it  is  scientifically  useless ;  the  conditions  of  scientific  enquiry 
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not  having  been  folfllled.  Would  it  not  be  fouad  far  larger  than  it  ap- 
pears  ?  and  should  we  not  find  it  extending  and  ramifying  into  innumer- 
able branches ;  not  pairs  onlj,  but  pairs  in  all  kinds  of  relations  and 
compositions  ? 

See,  in  the  case  of  motion :  is  it  not  presented  not  in  two  ways  only 
(celestial  and  terrestrial),  but  in  innumerable  forms  besides — the  mo- 
lecular forms,  namely  ?  and  will  there  not  be  found  a  true  parallelism 
running  thro'  all,  and  needful  to  be  recognized  for  their  comprehen- 
sion ?  Must  not  the  interpretation  of  the  <  forces '  come  thus  ?  e.  g., 
ii^  not  the  parallel  of  'celestial  and  terrestrial'  repeated:  may  it 
not  be  universal  ? 

Surely,  as  the  body  is  in  respect  to  physical  nature — derived  from 
it ;  one  form  of  its  force  limited,  and  self-centred — so  is  the  mind.  It, 
also,  must  be  related  to  what  is  without ;  deriving  all  its  properties  and 
characters  from  thence,  even  as  the  body  does ;  i.  e.,  that  which  is  in 
the  mind  must  surely  be  that  which  is  .without.  And  then  think  of  the 
individuality — the  *  self-ness.' 

Is  not  the  '  s«//*-con8ciou8ne8S '  of  mind  simply  like  the  '  self  ^-life  of 
the  body  ?     May  not  the  *  organic '  be  well  called  *  self*  life  ? — this 
would  indicate  its  relation  to  <  self  '-consciousness ;   and  also  the  not- 
organic  world  would  be  distinguished  from  it  not  as  from  the  living^ 
but  from  the  self-living  ? 
This  <  self-ness '  surely  must  be  (like  that  of  the  body)  from  the  limits 
the  turning  on  self.     Can  we  cajry  this  thought  farther,  and  see  its 
bearing  on  physiology  ?    Do  not  the  body  and  mind,  in  truth,  present 
the  two  phenomena  of  this  psychological  problem ;  and  both  together 
are  necessary  to  solve  it  ? 

In  reference  to  creation : — it  is  striking  how  only  that  ip  best  done  by 
us  in  which  we  do  not  consciously  regard,  or  even  strictly  foresee,  the 
result ;  but  enjoy  and  rest  in  the  work  itself.  If,  then,  we  are  to  carry 
the  analogy  from  our  own  working  into  the  idea  of  creation,  ought  we 
not  to  do  it  honestly  and  fully ;  and  refer  it  to  this  type  of  our  acting, 
rather  than  to  designing^  And  does  not  the  judgment  pronounced, 
<  God  saw  that  it  was  very  good,'  indicate  precisely  the  same  thing — 
the  feeling  that  arises  in  us  after  such  a  work  ? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  <  resting '  indicate  the  contrary  T — 
Bather,  does  not  a  necessity  for  rest  belong  especially  to  that  kind  of 
work ;  and  may  not  the  mention  of  it,  even  in  respect  to  the  Creatori 
emphatically  indicate  this  ? 

There  is  more  to  be  seen  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  limits 
of  human  thought  r  viz.,  it  can  arise  only  from  the  finding  out  that  we 
come  to  eontradictonf  results ;  i.  e.,  there  are  '  opposites '  to  different  fa- 
culties of  ours.  Is  it  not  certain  that  only  this  perception  of  opposite- 
ness  of  results  could  lead  to  that  conclusion  ?  Thus  this  doctrine  of 
*  limits '  is  seen  as  a  necessary  phenomenon ;  it  is  explained  and  ac- 
eounted  for.-— And  again :  this  very  fact  of  the  idea  of  '  limit '  proves 
the  existence  of  this  contradictoriness  (from  which  alone  it  could  come) ; 
and  so  it  brings  that  up  as  a  matter  for  examination.  If  there  be  these 
opposites,  we  may  know  a  good  deal  of  what  the  case  must  be :  e.  g., 
idieiher  they  are  two  (opposite)  phenomena,  or  presentations  of  one. 
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As  in  the  case  of  motion :  ceasing  (terrestrial) ;  not  ceasing  (celestial). 

And  wherever  there  is  such  twofold  presentation,  is  not  the  demand 

always  for  them  to  he  seen  as  one  ? — ^the  condition  for  that  is  to  be 

fulfiiled. 
Or  if  there  he  two  contradictory  things,  mnst  not  one  be  interpreted  by 
being  seen  as  phenomenal — referred  to  the  natnre  of  otrr  facnlties  ?  An 
*  appearance  *  may  of  conrse  be  contradictory  to  the  truth.  But  how- 
ever these  things  may  be  decided,  this  at  any  rate  may  be  learnt  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  limit  of  facnlties  * — that  clear  opposites  are  pre* 
sented  to  us.  This  is  the  fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  according 
to  its  nature ;  ascertaining  what  their  relation  is,  &c. 

With  regard  to  instinct : — is  there  a  parallel  between  individual  men 
and  humanity  (as  instinctive),  and  the  animal  and  its  organs — the  or- 
gans answering  to  the  *  individuals '  ?  Is  this  a  twofold  presentation  of 
instinct— fulfilling  a  condition  of  knowing? 

Then  if  this  be  so  with  man,  is  not  reason  derived yrom  instinct  by  a 

minus  ? — instinct  truly  such  that  by  negation  it  gives  *  reason  '    [as 

Being,  by  negation,  gives  self}  ?     May  it  be  that  the  instinct  (of 

man)  uses,   as   it  were,  reason  as  an  instrument,  and  uses  it  thus  : 

viz.,  leading  individuals,  by  it,  to  things  not  to  be  attained,  or  not 

good  ?     And  so  may  we  see  reason  more  truly :  viz.  as  an  instrument 

of,  and  directed  by,  a  higher  and  inclusive  *  instinct '  ? 

Here  indeed  is  a  general  principle :  by  using  these  *  resultants '  (life, 

instinct,  &c.)  which  are  not  conformable  to  our  impression  of  Nature-— 

nor  could  be  resultants  of  it  if  it  truly  were  as  it  is  phenomenally — we 

have  a  means  of  getting  behind  the  phenomenal,  as  it  were.     We  may 

say,  '  the  phenomenon  is  this,  but  that  cannot  give  this  resultant ;  then 

what  more  does  this  resultant  prove  ?  '     So  the  phenomenon  can  be 

added  to,  corrected,  in  our  thoughts :  it  is  even  as  we  learn  the  weight 

(and  size)  of  the  moon  or  planets,  by  their  attraction.     To  our  senses, 

and  to  all  direct  modes  of  dealing  with  them,  they  are  but  little  discs  ; 

but  by  their  resultants  we  can  investigate,  and  learn  how  they  must  be 

▼ery  far  otherwise.     So  with  Nature :  to  our  senses,  and  to  all  metheds 

of  direct  observation,  it  is  mere  inertness ;  but  by  these  resultants  of 

it,  which  we  can  study,  we  can  learn  how  far  otherwise  it  must  be. 

But  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  two  views  to  our  knowings  this 
is  a  law  which  is  illustrated  in  our  sight  and  touch.  These  two  senses 
are  an  instance  of  it :  we  must  have  two  faculties  giving  ue  different 
'  phenomena.'  Take  away  either  sight  or  touch,  and  it  is  clear  that  we 
could  not  have  anything  that  we  could  call  a  knowledge  of  the  physical. 
Is  not  this  one  with  the  law  of  opposites  as  necessary  for  knowing  —the 
metaphysician's  lair  ?  Is  it  not  merely  a  fulfi.lling  that  condition  which 
they  have  laid  down,  that  (our)  knowledge  is  only  by  opposites  ? 

From  this  law  of  twofold  presentation  to  us  evidently  oomes 
the  idea  of  two  existences  instead  of  one,  (as  two  '  worlds,'  fto.) ; 
and  also  that  necessity  which  is  in  human  thought  of  discriminating,  or 
analyzing,  for  right  knowledge ;  dividing  in  order  to  unite.  It  is  a  sort 
of  '  suppression  for  restoration ';  the  first  tendency  to  conceive  unity 
needing  to  be  thus  '  suppressed,'  in  order  to  reoognize  the  difference  of 
the  presentations. 
Speculation  flails,  as  the  'articulate'  amoMl  ftiils ;  for  perfooting  it  neeilr 
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two  things :  a  body  added,  and  itstlf  elevating.  Science  (as  <  body  *)  has 
two  services  to  render :  support  and  maintenance,  as  stomach ;  and  in« 
struments,  as  limbs.  Onr  Science  has  no  brains ;  but  it  is  a  body ;  as 
the  articulate  is  truly  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  undeveloped  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  perfect.  And  so,  in  fact,  the  articulata  do  truly  pre- 
sent to  us  a  kind  of  analysis  or  revelation  of  the  (vertebrate)  nervous 
system  ?  Is  it  not  here  spread  out  before  us,  as  it  were  ;  its  parts  and 
relations  unravelled  ?  Might  we  not,  in  short,  study  the  brain  and 
chord  in  the  '  articulate '  bodies.  [Owen  classifies  mammals  by  the 
brain :  are  the  divisions  parallel  to  those  of  the  articulata  f ] 

With  reference  to  our  having  to  enter  upon  another  Science,  in  which 
conscience  should  be  to  intellect  as  intellect  is,  in  ours,  to  sense — the 
ruler  and  director-— is  there  not  a  beautiful  parallel,  even  in  our  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  it  ?  Thus :  have  we  not  a  sort  of  tremulous  die* 
trust  of  conscience  ruling  intellect  ?  a  fear  of  absolutely  confiding  to 
this  principle,  and  trusting  to  it  the  guidance  of  our  thought  and  action  ? 
Kow  in  this  do  we  not  understand  how  the  men  of  old  felt  respecting 
intellect  ruling  over  sense  ?     Let  us,  as  they  did,  try  it. 

It  is  curious  that  logicalness  of  mind — not  being  able  to  think  against 
the  laws  of  thought — comes  before  us  under  the  aspect  of  a  disability. 
One  sees  how  some  people  can,  and  how  this  '  ability  '  prevents  develop* 
ment  (i.  e.,  mental  development :  getting  true  <  interpretations/) 

The  law  of  knowing  whether  a  view  is  right  or  not — viz.,  whether 
it  has  gone  thro'  the  *  life '  of  theory  and  interpretation — has  interest- 
ing bearings :  its  source  may  be  shown  in  our  nature.  The  first  im- 
pression must  be  corrected ;  i.  e.,  that  which  is  true  (to  us,  or  as  within 
our  consciousness)  must  contain  an  opposition  to  something  in  us  :  this 
is  a  condition  of  its  being  true ;  and  this  fact  of  theory  and  interpret- 
ation is  a  necessary  result  (or  phenomenon)  of  that.  There  is  some 
element  in  us  which  involves  that  our  apprehension  of  the  true  shall  in- 
clude an  oppositeness  to  it. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  intellectual  and  practical  region — all  science  is 
this.  So  in  the  training  of  children ;  in  that  first  idea  of  making  them 
obey  at  once :  the  truth  involves  an  opposition  to  this. 

Do  we  not  see  this  with  regard  tg  the  treatment  of  criminals — ^the 
opposition  to  vindictive  coercion  ?    And  here  one  sees  how  there 
arises  ever  the  false  argument  based  on  our  natural  feelings — the  ^  in- 
stinct of  revenge,'  &c.    There  is  ever  some  feeling  which  has  to  be 
opposed  as  a  condition  for  the  right ;  and  so  surely  it  is  a  guide,  tho' 
inversely. 
Here,  then,  is  the  '  fulfilling  condition '  by  an  opposite ;  at  any  rate, 
this  opposing  something  in  us  is  fulfilling  a  condition  for  its  being  true. 
And  is  the  *  law  of  opposites '  hence  ?  is  it  not  by  the  subjective  ? 

Now  if  the  law  of  theory  and  interpretation  is  from  this,  and  this  is 
the  (mental)  nutrition  and  function,  then  must  not  all  that  is  parallel 
to  that  be  the  same  ?    Is  not  all  nutrition  and  function,  in  a  parallel 
way,  based  on  negation  ? 

Observe :  the  true,  while  thus  necessarily  opposed  to  something  in  us, 
is  also  accordant  with  something  in  us ;  and  here  is  the  instructive 
point— it  can  only  be  accordant  with  the  one  by  opposing  the  other.   It 
•Tidently  means  that,  in  ub,  are  opposites.     Does  it  not  also  imply  that 
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one  is  pttta,  the  other  minui  ?  and  the  tendency  in  ua  is  ever  to  give  first 
the  minua  the  authority.  [This  surely  may  he  shown  necessary*;  it  is 
involved  in  the  fact  of  error  coming  first  from  ignorance].  In  the  in- 
tellectual region,  is  not  that  which  the  true  must  oppose,  sense  ;  in  the 
practical,  or  moral,  self  ? 

We  can  have  happiness  only  in  enduring,  with  sacrifice  and  pain. 
Our  nature  is  too  large  for  the  other ;  yet  not  complete  enough  to  be 
free  from  the  discord :  because  that  which  is  happiness  necessarily  in* 
volves  sacrifice  to  us.     Ethically,   this  law  has  a  beautiful  applica- 
tion :  the  right  must  be  again<)t  something  we  at  first  take  for  right. 

See,  e.  g.,  what dwells  upon  :  it  not  being  right  to  cheapen  labor 

by  competition ;  and  yet  at  first  it  seems  so. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  truth  will  be  against 
something  in  us :  it  is  so  already,  in  respect  to  Him  as  not  material. 
And  farther :  this  truth,  which  is  opposed  to  a  certain  element  in  us, 
yet  gives  that  very  element  in  us  its  most  perfect  satisfaction ;  not  to 
its  first  impressions,  but  to  its  legitimate  exercise  and  full  operation. 
As  in  the  case  of  science  with  respect  to  sense,  it  opposes  it ;  yet  Sci- 
ence alone  truly  and  adequately  fulfils  the  demands  of  sense,  when  it  is 
brought  fairly  into  play. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  science  corrects  sense ;  it 
does  80  by  aid  of  the  intellect ;  i.  e.,  perceives,  by  examination, 
things   the   necessary   inferences   from  which  correct  its  first  im- 
pressions. 
That  this  is  the  law,  facts  prove :  the  history  of  man,  and  his  ever  going 
wrong.     If  it  were  not  so,  human  history  could  not  have  been  what  it 
it ;  but  being  so,  how  wide  are  its  applications. 

This  general  view  also  throws  a  light  on  man's  moral  history :  virtue 
and  goodness  opposed  to  something  in  us.     Then  from  this  has  there  not 
arisen  the  error  of  asceticism  ?  as  tho'  we  argued  that  if  the  good  in- 
volves opposition  to  something  in  us,  that  which  is  opposed  to  this  in 
us  is  good ;  as  if  the  good  lay  in  the  opposition,  and  not  in  the  thiug 
which  opposes.     It  is  not  so ;  any  more  than  anything  can  be  true 
merely  because  it  is  opposed  to  that  in  us  to  which  truth  is  opposed. 
Goodness,  like  truth,  has  its  positive  and  necessary  basis :  mere  oppo- 
sition to  something  in  us  cannot  be  substituted  in  the  one  case  any  more 
than  in  the  other.    The  necessary  opposition  to  us,  in  either  case,  arises 
merely  from  our  relation. 

In  respect  to  the  view  of  the  organic  as  proving  a  *  designing  mind,* 
is  there  not  an  inversion  demanded  ?     Admitting  the  connection  of  the 
two  ideas,  may  it  not  be,  not  that  'mind'  determines  and  gpiides  a* 
ture,  but  that  Nature  is  such  as  to  educe  '  mind '  as  one  of  its  result- 
ants.    The  inversion  of  our  view  (mind  as  cause  instead  of  resultant) 
arises  necessarily  from  our  'self  point  of  view. 
Do  we  not  see,  e.  g.,  that  if  there  were  consciousness  in  the  organic 
processes,  it  would  be  *  mind '  ?  so,  surely,  if  we  add  «e(^-consciouB, 
to  Nature,  mind  is  the  resultant.    Then  self-consciousness  means 
limit,  or  negation ;  so  that  in  fact  <  mind '  is  from  Nature  by  a  neg- 
ative— ^thus  taking  its  place  with  the  other  resultants  of  negatiox , 
The  idea  of  genius  as  being  hard  work  is  true,  but  it  ia  apt  to  ba 
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misrepresented.  The  fact  is,  that  genias  means  a  state  of  continual 
mental  tension — virtual  lahor.  It  is  true  its  works  are  not  the  reults 
of  labor  immediately  directed  to  them,  nor  would  any  amount  of  labor 
80  directed  ever  produce  them ;  it  is  vain  so  to  attempt  to  rival  them ; 
their  '  kind '  cannot  be  so  produced.  It  is  at  once  result  of  labor  and 
not  so. 

Think  of  the  two  opposite  modes  modes  of  thought— the  purely  log- 
ical and  the  no  logic— in  connection  with  the  idea  of  logic  as  skeleton. 
How  they  seem  to  answer  to  vertebrate  and  mollusc :  the  former  an  or- 
ganized skeleton,  the  latter  merely  flesh.  Seen  thus,  how  evident  the 
union  of  the  two  in  the  vertebrate  becomes.  And  then,  surely,  the  ar- 
ticulate animal  becomes  not  merely  the  nervous  system,  but  also  the 
skeleton  :  that  is  its  external  case  ;  the  former,  its  internal  parts.  In 
fact,  the  articulate  as  skeleton  is  imbedded  in  mollusc  as  flesh. 

Surely  the  thought  of  the  articulate  as  a  moving  skeleton,  is  a  true 
one ;  and  the  merely  logical  form  of  thought  the  same. — Nature 
first  completes  her  skeleton,  in  the  form  of  the  articulate,  and  then 
provides  flesh  and  organic  parts — in  the  mollusc  ;  then  unites  them* 
Here  also,  we  have  a  type  of  her  mode  of  working :  providing  two 
distinct  things  first,  and  then  putting  them  together     ['  They  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh'  is  surely  a  typical  maxim.] 
In  reference  to  these  two  forms  of  mind  in  religion,  do  not  ouq  class  of 
theologians  need  the  doctrines  to  produce  in  them  the  feeling — they  not 
having  it  otherwise ;  the  other  class — having  the  feeling — do  not  they 
think  they  do  not  want  the  doctrines  ?     So,  in  the  physical  parallel,  is 
not  the  activity  in  the  former  (the  articulate) ;  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  a  less  active  form  of  life  ?     Also,  does  not  the  former  furnish 
the  firm  basis,  support,  and  framework,  to  the  future  union ;  though 
'  clothed  upon '  with  the  latter  ?  and  that  furnishing  also  the  vital  or- 
gans, as  well  as  the  beauty. 

Other  thoughts  suggest  themselves  here.     Think  of  that  expression, 
*  clothed  upon ' — is  not  here  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  ?     Also  the 
words,  *  these  dry  bones/  *  swallowed  up  of  life,'  &c. :  do  they  not  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  this  hard  logical  form  clothed  in  living  substance  ? 

This  organized  skeleton,  presented  to  us  in  the  articulate  forms,  con- 
tains a  sort  of  revelation  about  them.     The  contents  are  raised  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  animal  itself  to  that  of  being  servitor  to  the 
vertebrate  organization. 

Are  these  the  universal  opposites :  one  that  is,  truly,  skeleton  and 
nervous  svstem ;  the  other,  the  vital  parts.  And  in  reference  to  the 
physiological  question  of  development,  observe  :  here,  in  the  articulata, 
IB  skeleton  and  nervous  system ;  and  in  the  moUusca,  vital  organs  and 
flesh.     What  should  be  done  ? 

In  the  articulate,  the  skeleton  is  moved  and  sustained  from  within ; 
in  the  vertebrate,  this  skeleton  is  moved  and  sustained  (organically,  of 
course ;  not  mechanically)  from  without ;  and  that  which  was  within 
takes  the  part  of  ruling  that  which  now  moves  and  sustains  :  in  the  ar- 
ticulate, this  ruling  element  is  wanting.  How  is  this  to  be  in  thought  ? 
The  idea  of  conscience  becoming  ruler,  and  ttstng  intellect,  is  just  the 
dttoription  of  the  union,  and  the  articulate  becoming  as  a  nervous  sys- 
tem :  and  we  may  also  assign  to  it  the  union  and  reconciling  of  the  op- 
posite tendencies  of  thought.     Is  it  thus : — conscience  is  that  which 
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tttls^ei's  to  the  internal  organs  of  the  articulata ;  it  is  that  which  sustatnft 
and  moves  the  logical  form.  Now  this,  when  made  rulet^  will  give — it 
will  be — the  union  of  the  two? 

Pursuing  this  parallel,  is  not  the  sympathetic  system  the  iniellefit  ? 
See  how  it  is  ruler  in  the  invertebrate  t  nay,  see  how  it  receiresj  at  a 
certain  period  in  man's  mental  life,  this  position  of  ruling,  instead  of 
sense ;  to  he — as  the  sympathetic  is  in  the  vertebrate— subordinated  In 
its  turn.  Surely,  then,  the  elements  of  the  vertebrate— ^braiHt  sfceUttOH) 
and  flesh — are  parallels  of  conscience,  logiC)  and  emotion  or  feeling**^ 
There  is  now  a  dlstinion  of  the  two^  and  must  be,  until  conscience  be* 
comes  ruler, 

;  Now  may  the  facts  be  traced,  in  the  organic,  of  the  'becoming'  of  the 
sympathetic,  parallel  to  the  intellect  becoming  ruler  over  sense)  in  sci« 
ence  ?  "When  does  *  the  nervous  system '  flrst  appear  j  and  what  is  con« 
verted  into  it  ? 

This  view  of  the  *  organs '  of  the  articulate  becoming  the  nervous 
system;  indicates  well  the  parallel  of  the  hmin  in  its  structure  to  that 
of  the  general  system ;  for  the  organs  in  the  articulate  and  mollusc  are 
essentially  the  same :  so  doubtless  the  key  to  the  structure  of  each  is  in 
the  other. — Nay,  considering  the  case  anatomically,  when  we  consider 
how  the  brain,  &c.,  are  developed  within  the  dorsal  laminae,  and  the 
viscera  within  the  ventral,  must  there  not  be  an  apt  morphological  par- 
allel ?  This  should  be  pursued  :  might  not  the  brain,  in  low  orders  of 
aiiimal  life,  and  at  early  periods,  have  its  parallels  thus  traced  ?  and 
may  not  those  wonderful  nervous  connections  have  their  root  partly  in 
this  correspondence  ?  The  skeleton  in  the  articulata  surely  is  not  so 
much  '  external  *  as  disembodied  ?  * 

As  in  the  animal,  so  in  the  mental,  the  two  opposites  surely  repre* 
sent  growth  and  development :  the  mental  mi  physical  Ere  two  pheno« 
mena  of  one  ? 

Also,  surely,  the  growth  and  development  going  on  together  in  the 

animal  tribes,-  and  alternate  in  the  mammal  individual,  are  two  views 

of  the  same  thing. 
Then  should  we  rather  say  the  two  opposites  are  growth  and 
intensijlcation  ^^  extension    and    intension  f   and    only   the    union   b^ 
rightly  called  development :  the  rising  to  higher  grade  ? 

In  the  idea  of  the  union  of  bird  and  reptile,  is  there  not  a  guide  tbf 
thinking?  the  union  of  the  opposites  should  be  a  fusion  and  interpene* 
tration,  complete  in  every  part.     Also,  is  there  not  here  a  guide  for  the 
highest  mode  of  thought :  the  alternating  growth  and  development  be- 
fore birth ;  not  carried  either  way  solely,  in  development  or  extension  ? 
Is  not  this,  indeed,' the  accepted  thought  of  the  due  mixture  of  the  ob# 
servational  and  intellectual  element?    Nay,  do  not  these  opposites  in 
animud  development  corirespond  to  these  two  elements  in  thiakiag  f   It 
it  not  evident  that  these  two  lines  of  thought  go  on,  arising  each  ttaxs^ 
every  fresh  grade  or  starting-point,  and  going  on  until  a  new  union  ? 
The  'e:(tension'  line  represents  the  observation  ;  the  *  intension*  tho 
speculation.    Each  is  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  form ;  each  a  '  tension  *  to 
end  in  the  higher. 

May  not  the  rightncss  of  the  natural  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our 
opinions,  be  in  this :  that  there  is  a  rightness  in  that  thing  being  thought } 
that  our  thinking  it  proves  it  ought  to  be  thought?    True,  by  the  uoUw 
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Recognition  of  the  natnre  of  thought— that  the  right  thing  to  think 
may  be  quite  different  from  the  truth — ii>  comes  to  be  practically  false ; 
but  let  this  be  seen,  and  is  not  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  tend- 
ency to  hold  to  opinions  gone  ?  And  this  suggests  a  thought  respect- 
ing the  practically  true  being  not  true  :  viz.,  our  instincts  are  the  true 
right ;  but,  by  our  imperfection,  are  practically  misleading  and  wrong. 
So  this  idea  of  our  opinions  is  a  truth  made  '  pra'ctically '  untrue  by  our 
mis-conception. 

How  much  there  is  in  the  condition  of  the  best  success  involying  the 
leaving  so  much  undone — acting  on  the  principle  of  '  where  we  do  not 
know,  we  should  not  act.'    Is  not  this  identical  with  the  law  of  <  par- 
cimony'  in  thought:  in  fact,  is  it  not  one  law — ^that  of  'least  doing' 
and  *  least  thinking '  ?  have  they  not  the  same  basis  ? 

Is  it  not  applying  the  law  of. '  parcimony '  practically  ?  As  yet,  are 
we  not  as  if  we  had  not  found  that  out,  in  thinking  ? 
Only  so  can  we  truly  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done,  or  think  all ;  and, 
in  both  cases,  it  is  not  only  '  doing  the  least,'  but  also  confining  our- 
selves to  the  known.  Is  not  this  the  law  of  '  vera  causa ':  in  thought, 
not  inventing ;  in  action,  not  presuming  ? 

May  we  not  here  trace  a  morphological  parallel : — is  there  not  the 
energy  (the  force)  and  the  liinit  ?  is  it  not,  again,  the  doctrine  of  limit, 
or  resistance  ?    True,  all  natures  cannot  see  this :  the  energy,  the  act- 
ivity, the  expansion,  must  be  presupposed,  before  the  limit  (the  neg- 
ation) can  have  any  meaning.    Only  he  can  see  its  bearing,  reason,  or 
possibility,  who  as  it  were  starts  with,  and  has,  as  an  implied  and  ne- 
cessary postulate,  the  energy  or  activity.     One  who  has  to  look  out  for 
that — to  place  that  distinctly  as  the  positive  element — he,  of  course, 
will  be  likely  to  look  at  that  alone. 
Is  not  this  how  men  of  talent  regard  genius  ?     They  have  to  bring 
forward  the  work,  the  energy ;  and  it  seems  to  them  all.    In  genius, 
all  that  is  implied,  as  it  were ;  it  is  there  by  nature, .  not  by  will  or 
effort.     The  man  of  genius  does  not  look  at  that,  but  beyond.    And 
here  men  are  right  in  saying  genius  goes  with  emphatic  work :  it  ia 
so ;  work  is  in  its  nature,  but  not  by  effort. 
Observe,  too,  how  this  law  of  growth  under  limit  is  a  sort  of  union  of 
opposites :  it  is  expansion  and  not-expansion ;  the  two  together  =  de- 
velopment. 

With  regard  to  genius,  again :  is  not  that  which  has  been  noticed  re- 
specting Art — the  production  of  great  effect  with  simple  means— essen- 
tially one  with  its  character  in  thought  ?  its  using  the  pre-existing,  the 
known,  instead  of  inventing — perceiving  that  known,  possessed  things, 
will  do  what  it  was  not  seen  they  could  accomplish,  and  what  others, 
ijiveDted  things  to  do :  failing,  necessarily,  becauAe  only  the  true  meana 
^ill  succeed. 
Is  not  this  effort  of  talent,  in  art,  the  same  as  the  invention  of  enti* 
tief  in  thought ;  and  striving  in  practice  ?    Only  he  truly  succeeds 
who  uses  the  already  existing. — Genius  is  creator,  because  it  does  not 
create,  nor  try  to  do  so. 
In.^mth,  this  success  of  genius  is  only  in  making  itself  one  with  Ka- 
tore ;  taking  the  meana  she  has  provided ;  the  only  means  that  are ;  or 
ne  indeed  appropriate. 
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And  here  is  a  result  of  the  law  of  our  false  impressions  :-^the  means 
which  we  naturally  think  would  be  appropriate,  and  which  talent 
strives  after  or  supposes,  are  not  so,  truly ;  their  seeming  so  to  us  is 
proof  of  the  contrary.     So  the  *  entity '  of  life  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  phenomena  of  life ;  it  will  not  do ;  only  the  existing  forces  and 
relations.     So  the  means  talent  invents  for  producing  effects  in  Art 
are  not  appropriate ;  only  those  which  genius  discovers. 
Thus,  too,  is  the  great  newness  and  originality  in  genius,  rather  than  in 
talent ;  because  those  inventions  of  talent  are  always  essentially  old, 
with  whatever  newness  of  shape  and  seeming  they  may  be  invested. 
But  to  recognize  in  existing  and  known  things  the  means  for  effects  not 
hitherto  referred  to  them,  implies  a  true  and  radical  newness  and  ori- 
ginality.    [Is  it  of  the  only  kind  possible  to  man— one  not  of  exist- 
ences, but  of  relations  ?] 

In  respect  to  discovering  true  causes  being  ever  by  finding  them 
among  known  things,  may  we  not  decide  even  beforehand  whether  a 
question  raised  is  (at  the  time)  soluble  or  not  ?•— viz.,  by  seeing  whether 
causes  possible,  or  adapted,  are  or  are  not  among  the  then  known  things  ? 
And,  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  true  causes  being  known  things, 
is  it  not  evident  that  they  must  be  things  beneath,  underlying  as  it  were ; 
and  it  is  only  such  known  things  can  be  thus  :  on  the  other  plan,  the 
supposed  cause  is  put  above— does  not  support  but  rests  upon. 

Is  '  emotion '  the  truly  altruistic  ?  is  it  above  conscience  as  conscience 
is  above  intellect,  and  to  rule  it  ?  and  are  we  ruling  it  by  conscience  ? 
Surely  this  is  so  in  (the  orthodox)  theology.  Must  it  not  be  that  the 
emotions  are  to  rule,  and  conscience  to  work  under  them  ?  so  it  is  right 
conscience  should  work,  tho'  not  under  intellect :  conscience  is  -not  only 
a  ruler,  it  is  also  a  worker.  Are  the  altruistic  emotions  the  final  ruler 
in  man's  mental  life  ?  ^So  have  we  not  to  rise  above  the  conscience-rule 
also? 

And  this  is  well :  for  is  not  that  the  divine  ruling — the  attaining  the 
truly  divine,  and  subordinating  the  human  thereto  ?    For  is  not  this 
altruistic  in  us  truly  the  divine  ?  so  does  it  not  fulfil  the  condition  of 
our  having  divine  insight?  is  it  not  given  us  here,  and  thus  the  *  sub- 
ordination '  is  explained  f 
It  belongs  to  the  altruistic  to  rale.    Does  not  this  show  us  Ood^s 
ruling  ?     Thus  only  the  '  emotional '  natare  in  us  is  worthy  to  rule :  all 
that  IS  must  be  in  conformity  to  that,  and  all  faculties  must  work  until 
they  find  it  so.  What  repose  and  activity,  in  one,  is  there  in  this !  only 
thus  can  rule  and  work  be  perfected. 

And  if  this  be  the  sphere  of  the  altruistic  emotions  (crushed  hitherto 

by  intellect  and  by  conscience,  but,  by  that  very  fact  proved  destined  to 

rule): 

— as,  by  the  crushing  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  it  not  proved 

they  are  to  be  the  rulers  in  the  end.    If  we  did  but  clearly  see  this, 

might  we  not  guide  affairs  more  wisely ;  seeing  what  complements  also 

were  needed ;  what  should  work  as  they  rise  to  rule  ? 

then  see  what  woman^s  place,  surely,  is  to  be,  in  whom  the  emotions  are 

acknowledged  to  be  strongest :  is  she  not  so  endowed  because  they  are 

destined  to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  ?  the  other  faculties  less,  because  that 

is  a  necessary  condition  ?  Once  let  the  '  organization  of  the  faculties '.  be 
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eSeeted  (if  this  rieir  of  their  order  be  tme),  and  what  lier  place  will 
be  if  erident.  Also,  what  hope  for  the  world  there  is  in  that.  Her 
powers  hare  nercr  been  truly  utilized  jet ;  hitherto  they  hare  been 
wasted  on  details  (often  her  rery  excellences  leading  to  ruin  and  eril)  ; 
they  hare  not  been  put  into  their  proper  position  of  ruling,  in  respect  to 
the  whole. 

How  all  this  connects  itself  with  old  thoughts  respocting  the  diff(  rent 
nelation  of  the  bodily  and  the  mental :  of  woman,  as  female,  bodily  ; 
male,  mentally :  as  giring  stimulus  (as  the  nervous  system  ?  and,  like 
it,  ruling  too)  :  man,  in  the  mental,  working  and  growing.     Surely,  in 
the  mental,  woman  is  to  man  as  nerve  to  muscle. 

Arid  see  how,  in  the  lower  organizations,  nerve  is  absent;  gradually 
only,  in  the  eleration  of  order,  gaining  its  perfect  and  absolute  as- 
cendancy.    And  this  not  by  strength,  by  power,  but  by  susceptibility ; 
carried  luto  effect  by  subtle  interlinkings  everywhere.     Surely  this 
parallel  holds :  the  power  of  woman  growing  on  society  as  that  of 
the  nervoQS  system  in  animal  derelopment. 
And  Tct  again  :  see  how  it  is  the  susceptihility  that  qualifies  and  adapts 
for  rule.    It  is  these  emotional  faculties  which  possess  the  especial  char- 
acter which  bespeaks  that  part  for  them. 

May  not  physiological  parallels  be  traced  widely  here  ?  7Is  the  nerv- 
ous system  ri<]:htly  to  be  seen  as  especially  *  altruistic  '  (physically)  ? 
Is  *  susceptibility '  chiefly  the  cliaracteristic  of  the  vertebrate  nervous 
system  ;  some  other  faculty  that  of  the  sympathetic  ? 
Is  not,  then,  the  future  attitude  of  thought  to  h6  this  : — that  what  the 
woman's  emotions  demand  is  to  be  thought  ?  that  that  is  to  rule,  as  in- 
tellect or  conscience  does  now  :  but  its  demands  are  to  be  rightly  inter- 
preted, h^  sense,  intellect,  and  conscience,  working.    For  here  it  is,  as 
it  was  with  intellect  of  old :  its  true  demands  could  be  found  only  by 
uniting  it  with  the  senses,  and  actively  working  by  them.     The  ruling 
faculty,  without  this,  takes  too  little ;  invents  something  not  enough, 
based  on  the  acceptance  of  the  uncorrected  impressions  of  the  inferior 
faculties.     What  union,  harmony,  beauty  and  delight  will  there  be, 
when  men  and  women  are  united  thus ;  each  understanding  their  posi- 
tion, and  each  using  it  1    This  were,  indeed,  a  *  making  of  twain  one  new 
man.'    And  into  what  harmony   that  discord  of  the   faculcies  will 
then  \>e  resolved :  the  discord  comes  fVom  what  the  earth  abhors — the 
servant- faculties  taking  upon  themselves  to  rule. 

Man  has  various  faculties  to  exercise  on  one  world — the  world  that  is ; 
but  his  plan  has  been  to  make  as  many  worlds  as  he  has  faculties.  Of 
old  there  was  there  was  that  *  absurd '  sensible  world,  thro'  which  the 
intellect  could  not  work,  and  an  'intelligible^ ;  even  as  we  have  an  *  in* 
telligible '  world,  morally  absurd  [thro'  which  the  conscience  will  not 
work]  and  a  *  spiritual.*  We  must  invent  a  world  for  a  faculty  that 
comes  into  active  exercise,  if  it  will  not  work  in  the  already  recognized 
one ;  and  surely  the  tendency  to  do  this  is  felt  as  each  faculty  comes  into 
activity.  So  now  our  spiritual  world  rests  on  conscience,  as  the  old 
intelligible  one  on  the  intellect:  the  invented  world  rests,  for  its  evi- 
dence, on  the  faculty  which  demands  it ;  and  this  is  the  relation  which 
ever  wants  inverting.  Very  instructive  and  interestingis  the  refer- 
ence to  eomcience  to  prove  Uie  spiritual  world :  what  it  proves  is  that 
tlie  other  (known)  world  needs  to  be  differently  seen. 
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Observe,  however,  tho*  man  has  invented  as  many  worlds  as  he  has  fac- 
nlties,  yet  he  does  not  seem  able  to  do  practically  with  more  than  two 
together.  There  was  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible,  now  the  intel- 
ligible and  spiritual :  i.  e.,  the  intellect  and  conscience  world.  Then  is 
not  the  emotion-  (the  heart-)  world,  as  it  were,  to  come  into  view  here- 
after? 

May  not  Hamilton's  position,  of  the  relation  of  all  our  knowledge  to 
our  own  faculties,  be  accepted,  if  it  be  remembered  also  that  these 
various  faculties  have  reference  to  one  existence ;  and  that  Ci^nscience 
and  emotion,  also,  are  to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  that  exist- 
ence ;  and  in  this  order  and  subordination  ? 

'  Theory '  is  the  exact  representation  of  appearanses,  and  is  always 
/aUe»     'Are  all  appearances  false,  then?'    Yes;  and  evidently  it  is 
simpler  and  better  that  all  should  be  so,  than  that  some  should  be  false 
and  some  true. 

So  the  '  phenomenal '  doctrine  naturally  arises  from  the  tendency  in 
the  mind  to  unity  and  simplicity. 
The  case  is  simple  enough  on  the  basis  either  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
our  natural  impressions :  the  difficulty  and  mystery  we  find  arises  from 
our  holding  neither ;  being  obliged  to  give  up  some  (by  the  teaching  of 
science),  but  holding  to  others,  and  so  getting  into  mere  confusion. 
Of  course  science  thus  confuses,  at  first.    It  wants  pertecting  and  uni- 
versalizing ;  demonstrating  the  universal  falsity  of  our  impressions. 
Make  it  thus  perfect,  and  it  will  be  easy  and  universally  available. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  our  holding  to  the  truth  of  our  impressions  as 
long  as  ever  we  can,  and  being  only  partially  driven  from  it. 

Are  the  two  lines  in  thought  *  anticipation  *  and  '  suppression,^  and 
these  united  in  interpretation  ?  and  is  not  this  '  suppression '  also  the 
theory  ?    Is  not  the  *  anticipation  '  ever  an  abortive  attempt  to  attain 
the  higher  organization  ?  the  theory,  or  suppression,  is  by  observation 
of  appearances.     Once  recognize  the  universal  fact  that  observation  is 
always  of  appearances,  and  how  evident  the  mental   laws  become. 

See  this  in  astronomy : — the  assertion  of  the  earth's  motion  was  the 
*  anticipation,'  the  denial  of  it  the  '  suppression,'  resting  on  observation ; 
and  see  what  a  complicated  organization  of  theory  it  resulted  in.  True, 
thiA  was  simply  overthrown,  ending  in  nothing,  apparently ;  and  yet  it 
is  really  embodied  in  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  reaches  its  true  de- 
velopment only  in  embodying  it.  The  very  idea  of  epicycles  is  retained 
in  our  astronomy :  the  moon,  the  planets,  describe  epicycles. 

May  one  not  see,  indeed,  that  the  old  theory  elaborated  a  conception 
necessary  for  the  true  ?  And  is  not  this  what  is  done  in  the  line  of  de- 
velopment, ever:  an  organization,  necessary  for  the  higher  grade,  is 
elaborated  therein  ? 

So  these  complicated  systems  of  theory  might  seem  merely  to  cease 
and  be  overthrown ;  but  ore  they  not  oZ/,  in  fact,  embodied  in  the  inter- 
pretation ? 

May  there  not  be  this  in  views  which  refer  all  physical  phenomena 
to  <  mind  ' — ^that  the  mental  and  physical  (or  physiological,  at  any  rate) 
are  two  presentations  of  the  same  thing  ?    Thus,  indeed,  may  not  each 
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be  known  hj  the  other  ?  May  not  that  law  of  the  necessity  of  two  (or 
more)  *  presentations '  of  the  object  in  order  for  its  being  truly  known, 
find  an  instance  of  its  application  here  ?  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  confusion  of  two  things  are  cases  of  this  two- 
fold presentation  7  Is  not  this  the  basis  of  metaphor  ?  are  not  true  me- 
taphors instances  of  this  ?  Obserre,  also :  does  not  the  law  of  parci- 
mony  demand  this  view  ?  Is  it  not  a  command  of  thought,  that  where- 
erer  two  things  are  possibly  two  presentations  of  one,  they  must  be  so 
held  f  Does  not  the  one  case  of  the  infant's  sight-world  and  touch- 
world  prore  this  law  ?  And  farther,  the  nature  of  the  case  inrolves  it ; 
because  that  is  truly  mo8t  Being — that  seeming  less.  The  one  is  more ; 
the  many  can  only  be  by  negation.  Our  tendency  to  thiuk  more  things 
(in  number)  more,  is  based  on  a  false  thought  of  'being.'  And  is  not 
here  an  illustration  of  how  the  laws  of  thought,  the  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  are  really  determined  by  the  laws  of  Being  ? — ^the  mind  tends  to 
nnify  because  that  is  thefcict  ? 

The  fact  that  our  natural  tendencies  (in  practice  also)  are  false,  is  in 
truth  only  another  application  of  Bacon's  great  doctrine :  that  man's  na- 
tural assurance  is  not  true,  not  large  enough,  wants  correctiog  and  ex- 
panding, by  the  use  of  other  faculties  (as,  e.  g.,  his  intellectual  ones). 
For,  in  one  point  of  view,  all  this  is  a  proposition  respecting  the 
higher  f  culty ;  this  complaint  about  its  insufficiency  means,  that  it 
is  to  be  assigned  the  place  of  ruler. 
There  is  this  opposition  between  our  faculties,  and  the  opposition  must 
be  feltj  or  the  ruling  faculty  is  not  enlarged  by  the  subordination.  See : 
in  sense  and  intellect,  this  opposition  of  the  two  (which  history  proves) 
fits  the  former  to  be  servant  and  enlarger  of  the  latter.     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  less  an  opposition  of  the  faculties  themselves,  than  of  the  re- 
sults to  which  (without  the  assistance  of  each  other)  they  tend  to  come. 
So  it  is  with  respect  to  conscience  and  love :  the  gospel  is  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  of  which  conscience  seems  to  demand  the  ruin  and  pun- 
ishment.    It  is  this  opposition  of  conscience  which  fits  it  to  raise  and 
enlarge  and  rectify  the  love  •  and  those  who  slight  the  conscience  have 
not  a  sufficiently  high  or  large  thought  of  love. 
Here,  surely,  is  the  key  to  the  supposed  opposed  opposition  of  attri- 
butes in  God ;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  a  human  accommodation. 
Will  this  oppositeness,  which  ever  arises  in  thought,  be  seen  to  be 
like  discords  in  music  ?    Are  they  the  same  thing ;  and  to  be  felt,  like 
them,  a  beauty,  and  condition  of  the  perfect  harmony,  and  the  '  laws  * 
of  its  resolution  be  known  ?    May  it  not  be  that  music  and  thought  are 
two  presentations  of  one  thing  ? 

Observe  how,  in  the  imperfect  thought,  the  faculty  itself,  to  which 
the  rule  is  falsely  given,  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled ;  but  only  in  certain 
respects :  as,  e.  g.,  the  senses  are  satisfied  in  all  respects  only  in  science ; 
their  own  data  merely  received  oppose  other  data — sense  corrects  sense. 
So  again  in  respect  to  intellect :  when  ruling  over  conscience  it  is  not 
fully  satisfied — logical  difficulties  also  arise.     And  again,  in  making 
conscience  rule — affirming  the  final  destruction  of  men — it  is  not  so  ful- 
filled ;  it  has  other  demands  also.     The  full  satisfaction  is  given  to  each 
of  these  faculties  only  by  its  subordination  to  its  superiors.    This  is 
well  seen  in  respect  to  sense ;  and  how,  in  science,  one  use  of  sense  is 
correct  its  impressions  in  other  uses  of  it.     So,  under   the  moral 
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emotionB,  the  demands  of  conscience  in  respect  to  the  creator  may  cor- 
rect its  demands  in  respect  to  men's  deserts. 

One  sees  how  that  inere  holding  and  trying  to  make  things  come 
right  by  inventing  or  supposing  whatever  else  seems  necessary,  must  have. 
been  adopted.  It  appears  at  £rst  a  matter  of  course — ^the  line  of  Uatt 
€LCtion, 

Surely  this  '  line  of  least  action,'  in  thought,  has  other  and  wide  ap- 
plications. It  includes  the  law  of  parcimony  and  law  of  '  proof* ; 
and  is  it  not  widely  available  in  science,  also  t 

The  imperfect  truth  embodied  in  a  truism  is  like  the  '  untrue- 
truth  '  naturally  held ;  and  then  the  tendency  to  dress  it  up  with  rhe- 
toric when  it  is  felt  flat  and  narrow,  is  surely  like  making  the  higher 
faculty  invent  what  seems  as  if  it  would  render  the  existing  conviction 
right. 

As  the  invention  of  a  future  spiritual  state-— of  <  justice,'  &c, — $eem8 
as  if  it  would  make  this  state  consistent  and  right. 
And  may  not  the  tendency  to  rest  in  truisms  have  its  rightness, 
and  be  predictive  of  a  true  perception  of  human  affairs  and  life  amply 
and  with  a  perfect  unity  ?    Must  not  life  be  capable  of  having  such 
simple  and  absolute  propositions  made  concerning  it,  when  by  right 
means  it  is  rightly  known  i  and  is  not  the  tendency  to  make  such,  a  true 
instinct  ?    Nay,  if  life  is  ever  to  be  succesajult  must  it  not  be  simpltt  ? 
These  simple  statements  will  not  do ;  not  because  they  are  simple,  but 
because  they  are  not  the  right  ones :  they  do  not  include  the  complexity 
— ^it  is  not  positively  denied  in  them. 

So  now  it  is  being  found   out ;  and   this  is  suppression^t  ;  is 
the  finding  out  what  is  positively  denied  in  the  perfect,  or  what 
ought  to  be  positively  denied  in  it ;  and  so  putting  it  aside  because  i> 
is  not  done.    And  thus,  by  the  bye,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  sup- 
pression is  the  effect  of  the  lower  faculties — those  to  be  subordinated  ? 
The  true  simplicity  includes  complexity  [as^  in  organic  life,  the. 
only  true  one  includes  multiplicity].    And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  human, 
life  by  the  recognition  of  its  ctctual  bearing.    Does  not  that  include  all 
truisms,  however  opposite  ?    And  so,  socially,  every  'suppression  *  must 
be  for  the  introduction  of  that  which  is  to  be  included  in — positively 
denied  in — ^the  perfect  form:  as,  e.  g.,  this  age,  as  being  one  of  sup-, 
pression  of  keroianif  is  it  not  for  the  introduction  of  that  which  the  true 
heroism  is  to  include,  and  positively  deny ;  in  other  words,  put  to  uee  i 
Is  not  this  idea  of  '  positively  denying '  a  thing  being  putting  it  to 
'    use,  somewhat  parallel  to  making  a  faculty  work,  instead  of  ruling  % 
Thus,  is  not  'sense'— or  rather*  sense-opinion,  or  sense-impression^ 
'  positively  denied '  in  science-— or  the  intellectual  rule— *]}y  being 
used?    Science  includes  that ;  altho'  its  opposite  ? 
And  what  is  this  which  the  future  heroism  is  to  positively  deny,  in- 
qlude,  subordinate,,  or  usel    Is  it,  in  part,  the  knowledge  and  control 
over  the  phenomenal — is  it  luxury  and  wealth  ?    It  is  clear  that  what 
is  coming  is  a  time  of  heroism ;  but  what  opposite  is  to  be  positively 
denied  in  it  ? — what  is  the  positive  element  of  this  time  ? 

We  must  never  think  that  because  a  thing  has  been  lost,  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  again :  that  proves  it  m^st  be.     Thus  with  regard  to  the  , 
bringing  back  of  Israel : — its  position  being  lost  proves  that  it  mast  be 
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k  a  '  life  from  the  dead ' ;  this  is  the  tme  expression  of  that  union,  ever. 
And  here,  indeed,  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  *  is  the  so-called  pro- 
gress of  humanity  only  a  changing  form  ?*     No  ;  it  is  a  development:; 
the  casting  away  of  some  is  life  to  others :  but  the  restoration  of  them 
is  ihe  perfecting,  not  the  loss,  of  the  other  life  as  well. 
Itajr  this  be  traced  in  civilization  ? — is  the  Eastern  civilization  to  be 
restored,  including  the  Western,  for  the  life  of  which  it  was  cast 
away  ?    For  has  not  Western  civilization  grown  by  the  decay  of  the 
Eastern?     And  if  the  Greek  civilization  cannot  be  restored,  that 
proves  nothing  :    that  was  part   of  the  Western,  and  never  con- 
tained those  opposite  elements  which  the  Eastern  had  (and,  in  truth, 
yet  has) ;  and  which  shall  rule  again — ^the  simple,  direct,  and  nni* 
versal  *  theology,'  which  is  to  be  restored  containing  withiil  it  the 
Western  science,  and  recognition  of  second  causes.     I(S  not  Western, 
science  to  be  perfected,  and  '  positively  denied '  in  the  Eastern  P  Evi- 
dently the  Eastern  notion  negatively  denies  the  second  cause :  ^et  it^ 
thtrfii  positively  deny  it.     [Plainly  this  is  what  Science  prepares  for  ; 
tBe  poutiTe  denial  of  mechanical  necessity.] 

The  Timei  (Nbv.  lO,  1860)  notes  (respecting  the  *  Articles  *  of  the 
Church  of  England),  the  tendency  of  speculative  thought  to  return; 
but  that  it  comes  to  nothings  as  it  were ;  does  not  go  on. 
Yet  evidently  this  implies  something  not  attained,  something  unsat- 
isfied, or  else  it  would  not  continually  recur.    The  reason  is,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough ;  does  not  attain  the  point  which  would  make  it 
permanent.     Like  an  advancing'  tide,  rising  continually  ag^jnst  a 
barrier,  and  falling  back :  let  it  once  perfectly  overtop  it,  it  falls  back 
no  more. 
Kow  the  reasoti  of  this  lies  in  the  failure  to  attain  the  true  solution  of 
the  question  of  the  physical,  and  its  relation — the  hdlding,  or  tacitly 
granting,  its  existence,  instead  of  itBfelt  existence  :  that  it  is,  or  is  truef 
instead  of  that  it  is,  or  is  true  practically.     We  have  a  twofold  relation 
to  things :  e.  g.,  in  respect  to  motion — practically  it  ceases ,-  this  is  felt 
to  be,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  we  have  to  act.    This  will  ever  continue 
ond  department  and  mode  of  our  acting.     But  to  thinh  of  motion  as 
oeasingi  and  to  act  only  so,  is  simply  to  be  in  a  state  of  failure  and  ig- 
norance.   Tirtually,  for  all  men  so  to  act,  would  be  to  recede  into  bar- 
barism. 

Kor  is  there  the  least  inconsistency  in  recognizing  the  relation  of  the 
'  true,'  and  that  which  is  (in  one  sense)  practically  true ;  and  which> 
therefore,  gives  us  our  first  belief.  And  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
even  in  respect  to  that  first  'practically'  true^  the  other  truth  ought  to 
be  remetnbered  and  acted  upon,  to  make  our  action  really  wise  or  safe. 
And  also  that  other  truth  is  emphatically  practically  true ;  the  scientific 
command  of  Nature  rests  on  it.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  the  other 
as  not  being  practical,  but  as  being  irnef  and  giving  us  the  truest  power. 
And  again :  as  the  false  idea  about  motion  is  practically  true  to  ns, 
because  of  our  limitation — our  not  having  faculties  which  can  trace  and 
feel  directly  the  entire  series  of  erents-^so  we  may,  by  the  existence  of 
'matter*  ykxti%  pratHtall^  tme  to  us,  learn  about  ourselves.  Is  not  thisi 
toO|  b)-  a  limitation — by  the  absence  of  fiiculties  in  ns  t    If  we  felt 
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itaXyy  we  should  feel  that.th^  ceasing  of  motioa  was  the  ceasing  only  of 
a/onu;  and  also  that  iho  being  of  physical  things  was  the  being  only 
of  a  form.  Would  any  al^surd  results  ensue  ? — would  logic  demand  ns 
to  act  as  if  they  w^re  119 1  ? 

.That  Which  is  '  speculation '  to  intellect  is  exploration  to  sense ;  yet  is 
intellect  also  capable  of  being  used  in  exploration.    The  difference  is  not 
in  the  faculties,  but  in  their  being  used  under  the  regulation  of  a  con- 
troller and  judge — in  being  guided  and  directed*     The  senses  explore 
when  they  do  not  winder  blindly,  but  are  guided  and  controlled  by  in- 
tellect.    The  intellect  can  merely  speculate  on  things  in  which  the  con« 
Bcienoe  has  no  part ;  and  there  it  must  be  judge  alone  :  it  can  explore 
only  when  an^  where  it  is  under  the  guidance  and  rule  of  conscience. 
Surely  there  is  a  morphological  parallel  to  be  traced  here  : — this  act- 
ing and  growing  only  gives  '  organization '  when  under  limit.    . 
Then  we  can  see  at  once  whether  any  faculty  can  be  thus  actively  used, 
by  seeing  if  there  be  any  other  to  rule  and  direct  it.     And  is  there  any 
other  above  the  altruistic  emotions  ?  may  one  see,  in  these  '  emotions/ 
qualities  which  fit  them  to  be  the  highest  ? 

Observe :  if  there  be  this  undirected,  tmcofltroUed  activity  (like  un- 
controlled passion),  it  is  sure  to  arrive  at  a  result  too  small  to  satisfy 
the  ruling  faculty.  Here  again  is  a  justification  for  seeking  to  restore 
the  activity  of  the  intellects  It  is  not  in  the  same  way ;  it  is  only 
under  the  control  of  the  conscience  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and 
speculation  converted  into  exploration. 

Again :  there  can  only  be  this  control  of  one  faculty  (in  its  activity) 
by  another,  on  condition  of  their  working  together ;  i.  e.,  on  the  same 
object.  So>  in  fact,  it  is  only  on  condition  of  the  *  unity  of  worlds  '— 
i.  0.,  the  physical  and  spiritual  seen  as  one — that  all  our  faculties 
can  have  their  true  and  perfect  working.  And  is  it  not  interesting 
to  see  how,  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  laws 
are  simple,  but  give  such  multitudinous  and  beautifully  < grouped'  re-» 
suits  ? — e.  g.|  how  the  fact  of  the  sense- impressions  not  being  true  givea 
us,  first,  science^  in  successive  applications ;  then  the  non-existence  of 
the  physical —i.  e.,  an  actual  philosophy.  And,  in  truth,  does  it  not  also 
give  an  altruistic  ethics  ? 

Surely  there  is  this  parallel  between  the  intellectual  and  the  'ethical' 
experience  and  nature  of  man — that,  given  either,  the  other  might  be 
inferred  and  known  from  it :  the  seeming  good  being  parallel  to  the 
seeming  true,  and  the  use  of  each  the  same.    Nay,  further :  may  we 
not  say  that,  from  the  very  idea  of  Being,  roan's  entire  relations  and 
history  might  be  deduced — given  '  Being,'  and  the  idea  of  an  absence  ? 

The  intellectual  action,  or  impression,  being  now  as,  of  old,  the  sens- 
uous was — uncontrolled  and  undirected,  its  subordination  to  a  higher 
faculty  unrecogni^ed-^we  think|  of  course,  that  we  cannot  know  by  it ; 
even  as  of  old  it  was  thought  of  the  senses.     Of  course  this  comes  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  '  limit  of  our  powers ' :  but  men  can  know  by  their 
senses,  deceptive  as  they  are,  by  using  them  in  subordination  to  in- 
tellect. 
And  intellect,  deceptive  as  it  is  toO|  needs  not  to  be  otherwise  to  be 
able  to  direct  the  sense  ;  and  so  of  conscience — granted  its  fallibility,' 
it  still  has  the  qualities  needed  to  direct  the  intellect.     This  is  not 
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only  ezperiinentally,  bnt  rationallj,  proveable ;  the  fallibility  of  the 
intellect  is  where  it  ought  to  be;  viz.,  in  its  attempting  what  it  is 
not  in  its  place  to  do  :  as  judging  and  determining  the  work  of  another 
faculty,  it  is  perfect.  So  conscience,  too,  is  fallible ;  not  in  judg- 
ing of  intellectual  impressions,  but  in  inventing :  it  does  not  err  when 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  altruistic  emotions.  Here  we  see  how 
there  ought  to  be  this  erring  and  failing  of  conscience,  too :  erery 
faculty  ought  to  err  by  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  corrected  and  enlarged  by 
inferior  ones,  and  guided  by  higher. 
80  men  can  know  by  the  intellect  as  now  they  feel  sure  they  cannot— 
viz.,  by  directing  it  by  conscience. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  deny  that  we  can  know 
by  the  intellect,  dwell  on  the  conscience ;  they  feel  it  as  the  superior. 
But  on  this,  tUone,  they  cannot  rely :  is  not  the  demand  clear,  to  use 
the  two  together  ?  Otherwise,  we  do  not  know  which  of  our  intellectual 
impressions  to  receire :  the  intellect  presents  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another;  even  as  the  senses  did,  before  intellect  tested  and  directed 
them. 

*  In  short,  there  must  be  an  apparent  as  well  as  a  true — a  phenomenal 
as  well  as  an  actual — and  that  simply  because  we  hare  such  faculties. 
The  '  appearance,  e.  g.,  must  be  because  we  have  eyes ;  but  also  the 
eyes  are  implied  by,  and  involved  in,  the  nature  of  things.  We  need, 
then,  to  see  why  we  must  have  such  faculties. 
Hence,  taking  the  one  for  the  other  of  course  gives  rise  to  error,  and 
makes  us  convinced  we  'cannot  know.'    Does  not  that  feeling  ever 
mean  this  confusion  ? — also,  given  that  first  taking  of  one  for  the  other, 
is  not  all  the  history  of  human  error  given  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  order  truly  to  succeed  in  our  objects,  we  must 
make  them  part  of  Nature,  and  use  the  natural  means  and  processes ; 
not  seeking  to  attain  them  directly,  but  using  our  efforts  to  direct  and 
mould  the  natural  processes  to  effect  them :  and  many  thoughts  connect 
themselves  with  this  idea  of  '  directing.' — ^E.  g.,  respecting  Genius : 
how  its  results  are  effected  indirectly,  as  if  by  touching  a  spring ;  and 
especially,  its  including  a  great  deal  of  nothing. 

For  the  plan  of  directing  natural  processes  to  certain  results,  instead  of 
directly  working  at  them  implies  (more  or  less)  abstaining  from  that  di- 
rect work ;  it  supposes  a  not-doing  of  the  one,  in  order  to  the  doing  of 
the  other :  these  are  positive  and  negative  not-doing.     Is  not  this,  in- 
deed, a  constant  characteristic  of  Genius :  that  it  directs  the  forces  of 
Nature  to  its  results ;  not  seeking  by  direct  action  to  attain  them  ?— 
the V  being,  indeed,  unattainable  so. 
And  so  making  the  higher  faculty  rule  and  guide,  and  direct  the  act- 
ivity of  the  lower,  is  surely  like  this ;  it  is  directing  the  forces  of  Na- 
ture, instead  of  trying  by  direct  effort. 
Has  not  this  plan  of  attaining  results  thro'  natural  powers  and 
processes  '  (and  *  laws ')  instead  of  by  direct  effort,  much  to  do  with 
governing  wisely  ?    Do  not  all  truly  good  rulers  (all  who  have  a  native 
gift  for  governing)  act  thus — ^instinctively  adopt  this  plan  ?    Is  not  this 
principle  at  the  root  of  modem  improvements  in  legislation — ^repealing 
unwise  laws,  by  directing  them,  instead  of  by  direct  effort  ? 

And  is  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  attuning  happiness  ? — have  not 
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men  erred  by  using  direct  effort,  instead  cf  working  according  to,  and 
thro',  Nature — her  powers  and  laws  ?    Is  not  this  one  with  what  we 
have  noted  in  respect  to  acting  according  to  our  first  impressions  of  good : 
the  subordinating  the  one  class  of  impressions  to  the  higher  faculty,  and 
the  directing  natural  powers  instead  of  using  direct  effort  ?    Is  not  this 
bringing  the  higher  faculty  into  rule  the  same  thing  as  adopting  the 
Nature-work,  instead  of  the  self- work  ?    See  how  science  shows  ns  that 
this,  which  is  out  best  way — ^indeed,  our  only  true  and  successful  way 
— is  that  which  God  adopts ;  that  He  conforms  Himself  to  this.     We 
may  well  say  that  science  teaches  man  to  act  like  God — to  be  a  Nature- 
worker  ? 

All  scientific  appliances  are  simply  man  attaining  his  ends  by  using 
Nature's  processes :  and  does  not  this  link  itself  with  the  idea  of 
God  using  the  pre-existing  ? 
Obserre  how  the  farther  man's  action  is  from  the  result,  the  Vnr-get 
that  result  may  be,  and  the  more  perfectly  may  it  be  attained  (i.  e„  the 
more  of  Nature-processes  intervene,  or  are  made  subservient).     So,  sci- 
ence seems  to  put  God's  action,  in  Nature,  farther  and  farther  back ; 
and  it  ougki  to  do  so :  that  is  the  condition  for  the  attainment  of  large 
or  perfect  results.    This  '  Nature-working,'  then,  is  the  line  of  direct 
(personal)  action.     Here  is  a  standard  for  us  to  correct  our  feeling  by : 
that  self- working,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  direct  action,  is  not  so ;  nay, 
it  is  proved  not  so,  by  not  effecting  the  result. 

True,  there  are  some  things  we  seem  able  to  do  by  direct  action :  the 
moving  of  our  limbs,  e.  g. ;  and  this  is  interesting — ^for  the  fact  is,  that 
to  far  our  ^  direct  action '  is  an  employing  of  Nature's  means  and  laws ; 
is  a  '  Nature- working/  unconsciously :  and  what  we  have  to  do,  for  suc- 
cess, is  to  make  our  other  work  conformable  to  this.  And  here,  too,  is  a 
great  light  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  man's  relation  to  it. 

And  is  not  the  case  the  same  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  ?  Where 
we  seem  directly  to  judge  or  know  correctly,  is  there  not  a  ^Nature- 
working  '  unconsciously  performed  ? 
This  feeling  of  direct  action  misleads,  and  is  a  false  feeling;  as  is  proved 
by  the  failure  which  attends  the  actipn  based  on  it.  We  have  a  ^  con- 
sciousness '  which  is  not  true :  that  is  not  a  direct  action  which  is  felt  soi 
That  which  is  in  us  is  not  what  we  feel  it :  and  that  the  Nature-working 
19  the  true  direct  action,  surely  means  that  that  is  the  true  Being — the 
altruistic.  May  it  be  that,  so  far  as  this  relation  of  ours  to  our  own 
bodies  extends,  we  are  '  altruistic '  ? 

Were  not '  altruistic  Being '  this : — to  be  to  all  Nature  as  we  are  to  our 
own  bodies ;  working  directly  thro'  it?  our  work  being  Nature-work  as, 
in  respect  to  our  bodies  it  is.  Is  not  this,  then,  our  limit — that  it  is  oidy 
in  respect  to  our  own  bodies  this  is  the  case. 

In  this,  are  not  God's  action  and  our  (conscious)  action  one  ?  Is  there 
not  here  a  light  on  God's  acting  in  us  ?  I^  thpre  not,  in  these  ordi* 
nary  facts,  the  very  interpretation  of  the  spiri%^*? 
Then,  to  the  Gh*eat  Worker,  might  it  not  be  tbit  all  Nature  is,  in  thisfsa 
His  body ;  that  He  works  directly  thro'  it  all  (as  we  thro'  our  voluntary 
muscles)  ?  And  then,  if  it  be  so,  is  not  all  Nature,  to  Him,  living — ^lelt 
to  be  so,  even  as  our  bodies  are  by  us  1  How  clear  this  stands  in  the 
light  of  physiology :  that  all  the  processes  of  Nature  may  be  felt  as  His 
direct  action  by  some  Being. 
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And  indeed,  sbonld  we  not  rather  say  that  the  truth  of  the  case»  in 

each  instance,  is  the  direct  action  ? — these  <  processes '  appear,  from 

that,  to  us.     Oar  action  may  give,  as  intellectual  products,  '  physi- 

ology ' :  the  Divine  action,  the  laws  and  forces  of  Nature. 

By  science,  we  are  taught  to  act  as  God  acts ;  it  is,  to  us,  a  giving  up  the 

self-action,  and  conforming  to  altruistic ;  but  in  truth  it  is  no  giving  up, 

no  conforming  to  the  Divine ;  it  is  the  Divine  method  of  acting  which 

science  teaches  us  to  adopt  (physically). 

A  good  argument,  a  real  convincing  and  persuading  of  a  roan,  is  a 
making  it  part  of  Nature  that  he  should  believe  in  that  way  (and  it  in- 
volves the  same  abstinence  from  direct  (self-)  doing ;  i.  e.  dogmatism, 
and  mere  assertion.)    Nature  is  deaf  to  our  self-action,  as  intellect  is  to 
mere  assertion ;  the  work  must  be  done  altruistically.  Then  our  instinct- 
ive, personal  actions,  which  are,  to  our  consciousness,  done  *  directly,' 
surely  answer  to  the  ^  self-evident '  things.    But  then,  what  answer  to 
those  ^  intuitions/  as  they  are  called,  which  seem  so  true,  but  are  false  ? 
Are  they  like  the  feelings  of  good,  which  so  mislead  ? 

And  this  idea  opens  another  connection  of  things :  for  we  have  seen 
that  proof  is  making  the  conclusion  to  be  the  direction  of  least  resistance 
to  thought.     So  that  this  making  a  result  part  of  the  course  of  Nature 
comes  into  union  with  the  law  of  least  resistance ;  it  identifies  itself  (in 
some  Way)  with  introducing  a  certain  direction  of  least  resistance. 
This  is  curious  as  indicating  the  application  of  a  negative :  as  wire  to 
electric  tension,  eye  to  luminous  tension,  &c.     Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  interesting  is  that  constructing  a  negative — or  direction  of  less  re- 
sistance— by  applying  positives,  i.  e.  resistances,  in  others. 
And  again,  it  is  interesting  to  connect  this  idea  of  making  results  part 
of  the  course  of  Nature,  with  the  thought  of  the  course  of  !Nature  as 
subjectively  perceived :  the  demand  is,  to  effect  something  in  ourselves — 
tn  respect  to  man— i.  e.,  truly,  on  that  real  process  which  affects  and  in- 
cludes him.     In  other  words :  that  self-  (direct)  effort  is  an  action  as  if 
the  perceived  change  were  the  true  objective  one.     It  fails,  necessarily, 
because  it  is  not  so :— our  action,  in  fulfilling  the  conditions,  and  making 
the  result  part  the  course  of  Nature,  must  surely  be  by  applying  our 
operations  to  the  true  objective,  in  some  way ;  and  causing  that  change 
to  be  which  produces  the  requisite  effect  on  man.     Is  not  this  what  ob- 
servation or  science  teaches  us  to  do  ?    And  farther :  the  greater  scope, 
magnitude,  &c.,  of  the  true  objective  change  than  of  the  phenomenal,  is 
surely  indicated  by  the  more  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  in  the  in- 
direct, than  seems  to  be  required  in  the  direct  way. 

In  respect  to  instinct^  this  is  to  be  noticed :  that  animals  act  truly  to 
the  phenomenal  world,  which  we  do  not.  Is  it  a  relation  in  us  which  is  not 
in  them  ?«-tbat  m  animals  there  is  presented  to  us  only  the  phenomenal  ? 
[that  however,  as  alts.'^*«e,  necessarily  being  the  phenomenon  of,  or  5y, 
the  actual.]  '  "  *^^ 

For  shoidd  we  not  introduce  this  further  thought :  that  a  '  phenom- 
enon '  may  be  either  of,  or  by^  the  actual  ?  and  is  the  physical  a  phe- 
nomenon by^  not  *•  of,'  it  ?  and  so  the  question  to  be  answered  is  not 
*  of  what  is  this  the  phenomenon  ? '  but  ^  by  what '  T 
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Ifl  it  that  the  perception  of  animals  is  a  dream^  and  so  trae  to  the  dream 
surrounding ;  ours  a  partial  awakening  ? 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  the  idea  of  the  inversion  of  our  im- 
pressions applies  (on  this  view)  to  gravity — it  seems  the  special  plus, 
and  is  hy  absence.     Altogether,  is  it  not  heautiful  to  see  that  this  view 
of  soeming  special  *  positives  *  being  by  partial  absences,  is  but  one  form 
of  that  larger  law  of  the  *  inversion  of  our  impressions'?— it  is  that  in 
application  to  *  being.'     So  in  respect  to  gravitation :  it  must  be  the 
phenomenon,  by  (relative)  absence  of  an  opposite.     And  here  may  we 
see  that  the  absence  of  an  opposite  virtually  is  that  thing?  e.  g.,  the 
(partial)  absence  of  pressing  is  a  *  pulling ' ;  and  may  it  be,  that  being 
by  the  absence  of  an  opposite^  is  merely  a  phenomenal  appearance  ? 
Gravitation,  then,  thus  seen  (under  the  law  of  the  inversion  of  our  im- 
pressions) vouches  for  a  (more  extensive)  repulsion  ? 

Thus  seen,  too,  it  appears  as  an  instance  of  the  law  of  least  tcsist« 
ance :  nay,  is  not  whatever  is  thus  seen  to  be  by  (relative)  absence, 
necessarily  included  in  this  idea  ? 
80  is  not  the  physical  a  phenomenon  by  (relative)  absence  of  the  spi- 
ritual ?  and  thus  may  not  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  be  learnt  from 
that  of  'matter,'  as  opposite  thereto  ?  And  on  the  other  hand,  may  we 
not  see  tohy  the  *  properties  of  matter  •  are  what  they  are  ? — they  ought 
to  bo,  and  must  be,  opposite  to  those  of  the  actual. 

If  this  holds,  one  sees  ,  indeed,  why  tbere  is,  and  must  be  '  matter ': 
i.  e.,  why  it  must  be  *  practically,'  or  be  perceived — viz.,  by  the  nature 
6t  our  impression  or  perception,  and  by  those  qualities  being  the  neces- 
sary opposites  to  those  of  the  actual.     Matter,  i.  e.,  has  sttch  relation 
(of  oppositeness)  to  the  actual,  that  it  is  what  must  be  perceived.    The 
oppositeness  df  its  qualities  gives  it  as  necessary :  that  is,  a  Being, 
knowing  what  the  law  of  our  perception  is  in  this  respect,  would  see 
(knowing  the  actual)  that  we  must  be  perceptive  of  matter  [and  of  self 
also,  by  the  altruism  of  Being  ?] 

So  from  the  properties  of  the  'self  we  may  loam,  by  their  opposite, 
what  Being  is.  Is  not  this,  indeed,  included  in  the  principle  that 
we  know  only  by  opposites  ?  Thus  the  *  self,'  as  a  seeming  positive 
Being,  may  be  better  understood.  By  a  relative  absence  comes  a 
practical,  a  phenomenal  (positive)  opposite. 

One  secret  of  true  thinking  is  this :  perceiving  a  known  fact  to  be 
the  cause  of  things  for  which  imaginary  causes  have  been  invented.    It 
is  as  weight  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  (part  of)  the  celestial  motions. 
But  now,  in  physical  science,  these  steps  are  demonstrated  by  quantita^ 
tite  tests  and  proofs ;  by  being  proved  exact  in  amount,  &o.     What,  in 
the  other  regions  of  thought  (in  which  this  test  is  not  applicable)  an- 
•wers  to  it  ?    Is  it  the  perception  of  paralUlsy  in  giving  the  clue  to 
many  things,  and  beiqg  proved  in  many  ways  t    Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  this  quantitative  testing  and  proving  only  an  exceptional  thing,  not 
an  essential  one ;  and  the  tendency  to  demand  it,  an  extreme  ^^-e.  g.,  ia 
not  the  true  proof  of  gravity,  not  its  quantitative  exactness,  but  its 
fulfilling  tbe  eonditions  in  other  respects :  its  being  a  known  cause,  ftc.  f 
Was  that  plan  of  testing  quantitatively  only  an  early  help,  before  the 
laws  and  nature  of  such  cases  were  kDLOwn  ?  a  necessity  only  supposed 
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in  ignorance  9  Ghrayitation  wonld  have  been  as  right,  tho*  ^bj  felae  ideas 
on  men's  part)  it  conld  not  have  been  shown  exact ;  and  it  would  still 
hare  been  right  to  think  on  the  ground  of  its  general  appropriatenessi 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought. 

Can  it  be  thai  proving  (determining  opinion)  is  by  a  fiegcUive — by  a 
taking  away — as  motion  is  (by  disturbingr  an  equilibrium)  ?  How  like 
our  tendency  to  error  is  to  tiie  (universal)  tendency  to  sin :  surely  they 
are  connected  at  their  root.  Neither  is  primary :  the  former  is  by  ig- 
norance, and  the  latter  must  be  by  something  answering  to  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  right  method  in  respect  to  Science — ^the 
simply  using  our  sense  (and  reason)  to  find  out  how  phenomena  are — 
should  have  taken  so  long  to  discover ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
this  also  involves  the  great  and  paramount  point,  viz.,  the  acceptance  of 
the  conviction  that  oar  natural  tendencies  are  not  true.     This  was  what 
made  the  difficulty,  and  makes  it  now  ;  for  that  difficulty  was  more  in 
Science  than  we  axe,  perhaps,  apt  to  realize. 
It  toas  as  much  about  merely  scientific  views  as  it  is  now  about '  mat- 
ter '  &c. ;  and  we  perhaps  can  best  realize  that  struggle,  by  ca:rrying 
it  into  our  own  feeling. 
And  may  we  not  go  farther,  and  see  two  things  as  one  ;  viz.,  that  this 
very  difficulty,  viz.,  the  demand  to  admit  impressions  and  tendencies  to 
feel  sure,  to  be  wrong,  arose  from  Science  dealing  with  phenomefia;  i.  e., 
from  taking  phenomena  to  be  the  actual  ?  For  is  it  not  thus :  that  those 
tendencies  of  the  intellect  are  true,  but  were  wrongly  applied ;  i.  e., 
being  applied  to  the  phenomena  instead  of  to  the  fact  P    They  are  true 
to  the  fact,  therefore  not  true  to  the  phenomena ;  and,  being  so  applied, 
of  course  are  wrong. 
And  thus  Science,  in  making  us  admit  our  tendencies  to  be  to  error, 
makes  ns  adnjiit  a  falsity,  and  ought  to  encounter  the  resistance  it  has 
met ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  the  fact  .that  strict  examination  and 
deduction  on  imperfect  premisses  brings  out  an  error,  and  leads  to 
a  conclusion  more  false  than  the  original  notion. 
Han's  tendencies  to  think,  then,  being  true  to  the  fact,  of  course  are 
false  to  the  phenomena,  and  have  to  be  repudiated,  until  it  is  seen  that 
the  phenomena  are  phenomena ;  then  they  are  brought  back,  and  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  process  seen.     Is  not  this  ever  the  case  ?     When 
contradiction  arises  from  an  error  and  a  truth,  the  truth  is  first  denied, 
and  is  restored  only  on  recognition  (on  other  grounds)  of  the  error.   Be- 
cause the  truth  is  the  instinct,  the  error  is  made  to  appear  by  observ* 
ation.  Thus,  e.  g..  Bacon's  maxim — 'man  conceives  a  greater  uniformity 
than  is  in  Kature ' — is  very  true  of  the  phenomena.     Man's  tendency 
to  unifv  is  true  to  the  fact,  only ;  of  course  the  phenomena  have  quite 
a  limitless  variety — it  is  their  nature.    Is  it  not  so  with  all  the  '  false ' 
tendencies  of  the  human  intellect  ?    . 

In  that  common  plan  of  quoting  universal  and  ^  irresistible '  consent 
for  proof  (the  doctrine  of  <  intuition,'  &c.),  there  is  surely  a  rightness, 
tho*  wrongly  applied.  The  truth,  when  rightly  known,  is  to  have  this 
character :  universal  consent  and  irresistible  conviction  are  the  result  of 
true,  or  scientific,  knowledge. 
But  observe:  in  the  real  case  it  is  universal  and  irresistible  among 
those  who  have  studied  and  examined ;  and  the  denial  comes  from  the 
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tide  of  ignorance.    In  the  pretended  and  assunied  case,  there  is  uni- 
Tersal  consent  of  the  ignorant,  and  doubt  among  those  who  etndy  and 
examine.     Here  is  a  test : — can  we  ever  distinguish  the  true  uni- 
versal consent  from  the  false  by  asking  '  who  are  the  doubters  ? ' 
The  real  question  is  not  the  existence  of  that  conriction,  but  how  it  is 
produced:  whether  it  ia  an  ignorant  assumption,  or  a  genuine  result  of 
knowledge. 

The  idea  of  the  intuitive  feeling  giving  certainty  is  right ;  but  it 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  tntelUctf  but  to  the  moral  being. 

— i.  e.  relatively  ;  to  touch,  not  to  sight :  do  we  not,  in  fact,  try  to 
apply  it  to  both,  and  so  get  into  confusion  ?     In  the  physical,  this  re- 
lation is  evident :  it  is  touch  that  is  authoritative.     Touch,  and  con« 
science,  give  reality,  if  there  is  no  disease ;  intellect  and  sight,  some- 
thing  different.     Our  idea  of  intuitive  certainty  is  as  if  we  should 
attribute  the  same  reality  to  the  impresssions  of  sight. 
So  we  may  understand,  in  reference  to  the  intellect,  that  its  law  is 
simply  that  of  least  resistance  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  its  nature  to  go 
right  at  once.     Is  here  then  the  reason  why  such  false  and  irrational 
things  (as  in  religion^  have  such  power  over  men  ?    Ought  it  not  to  be 
BOy  by  the  nature  of  intellect  7 

Observation  causes  error ;  speculation,  and  the  use  of  the  intellect, 
do  also :  but  are  not  the  errors  produced  by  observation  the  greatest, 
and  most  harmful  ?    Is  there  any  rule  to  be  found  in  the  errors  thua 
produced  ? — might  we  not  learn  to  observe,  and,  by  correcting,  at  once 
learn  truth  from  observation  ?    And  so  with  regard  to  speculating : 
might  one  not,  by  learning  the  laws  by  which  alone  it  can  be  right — ^by 
correcting  at  once — avoid  its  errors.     Surely,  in  general,  the  idea  is 
reasonable.     Here  are  the  facts ;  in  past  history  men  have  erred,  and 
c'ontinnally :  has  there  not  been  order,  reason,  necessity,  in  this  ;  and 
cannot  we  make  a  science  of  it,  learn  the  order,  and  have  a  guide  thua ; 
become  able  to  predict  the  course  of  human  thought  in  respect  to  error 
and  truth  1 

This  very  prediction  being,  in  fact,  an  escape  from  the  error — L  e.  a» 
error — because  then,  tho'  it  would  still  appear,  still  arise  to  the  in- 
tellect, it  would  not  deceive. 
The  present  notion  that  error  comes  simply  by  insuflicient  observatiuni 
or  too  hasty  generalization,  is  inadequate  in  the  extreme. 

Is  not  this  a  law :  that  whenever  there  appear  to  us  (as  phenomenal) 
two  related  things,  one  higher  than  the  other  (as  inorganic  and  organic, 
instinct  and  reason,  &c.),  that  in  truth  the  phenomenally  higher  is  from 
the  phenomenally  lower  by  negation ;  that '  lower '  beine  the  phenom- 
enon of  something  truly  higher  th%n  the  other  ? — or  perhaps,  of  what 
that  other  exhibits  only  in  its  perfect  (or  more  perfect)  form :  so  that 
the  phenomenally  superior  reveals  the  nature  of  the  phenomenally 
lower  ? 

Is  this   BO  in  mind  and  matter  ? — is  <  mind '  from  that  of  which 

'  matter '  is  the  phenomenon,  by  negation  ?    Does  it  exhibit  to  as,  in 

an  inferior  way,  what  is  truly  in  the  latter  ? 
That  what  is  practically  true  is  not  theoreticallv  true,  is  well  seen 
in  the  relation  of  abstract  mathematics  to  the  'applied ' :  the  practical 
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resnlts  are  quite  different  from  those  which  must  be   recognised   in 
thought.     Now  in  respect  to  physiology  :  do  not  men  err  in  trying  to 
have  their  thoughts  respecting  the  abstract  conformablo  to  the  prae- 
ticaUy  true  ? 

We  are  trying  to  get  our  science  of  force  from  the  wrong  end :  to 
have  here — as  in  philosophy — a  science  according  to  the  *  practically 
true.'.    It  is  the  same  error^   and  there  is  the  s^bme  failure. 
And  then,  practically,  for  physiology,  must  we  not  have  a  dynamical 
science :  true^  strict,  and  denqonstrative ;  and  not  according  to  the  con- 
crete results  ?  . 

The  law  of  attaining  is  well  exhibited  in  the  intellect.  *  Knowing  * 
is  seeing  things  as  one\  but  in  order  for  this  we  have  to  divide,  distin- 
guish, analyze,  recognize  differences ;  then,  by  so  fulfilling  the  condi* 
tion,  we  come  to  see  things  as  truly  one,  because  seeing  each  better  \ 
we  attain  a  view  which  enables  us  to  see  all  as  forms  of  that.  And  is 
it  not  also  hero  the  case  that  there  is  first  an  imperfect  form  (viz.  of 
unity)  suppressed  for  a  more  perfect?  thus,  is  not  man's  first  vague  im- 
pression that  of  an  undistinguished  xmibj  of  things  (a  phenomenal,  ap- 
parent one)  ;  then  comes  distinction,  making  multiplicity  and  variety  ; 
to  end  with  better  perception,  which  shall  restore  a  oneness  including 
the  variety  ? 

KnoT^ledge,  thus,  begins  and  ends  in  unity ;  but  the  unity  has  to  be 
given  up  in  the  process — at  least,  as  to  the  intellectual  apprehension  and 
appearance.  Is  not  this  tiio  meaning  when  it  is  said  *  philosophy  begins 
and  ends  in  wonder '  ?  true  ;  but  that  *  wonder  *  should  bo,  in  the  same 
sense,  given  up  ifi  the  process;  i.  e.,  there  must  be  the  recognition  of  a 
rational  and  necessary  cause  excluding  the  first  wonder,  in  order  for  the 
perfected  *  wonder  *  to  be.  But  men  try  to  retain  that,  even  as  some 
will  not  suffer  the  first  *  unity  *  to  be  giv6n  up,  and  so  on. 

Is  not  here^a  law: — has  not  everything  to  be  giveft  up,  in  a  certain 

way  ?    May  we  ever  ask,  if  it  is  said  a  thing  is  attained,  *  has  it  been 

given  up  ? '     If  not,  it  is  not  the  true  thing,  nor  a  true  attainment. 

Thus  is  there  not  ever  a  first  and  a  second  ? — as  Paul  says  of  the  first 

and  second  <  Adam.'     And  does  not  the  New  Testament  thus  present  a 

true  epitome  and  antetype  of  Nature  ? 

In  respect  to  thought^  do  we  not  tend  to  be  wrong  iii  this :  in  treating  . 
its  antagonisms  as  if  they  were  real  and  ultimate ;  not  seeing  them  as 
co-workinff  to  an  end,  and  complements  of  each  other  ?   That  is  the  at- 
titude we  have  to  attain ;  and  is  it  not  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which 
(physically)  Nature  includes,  consists  otV  antagonisms  and  opposites  ? 
See  how  everything  in  Nature  consisls  of  antagonisms,  and  yet  the  per- ' 
feet  harmony  in  it,   and  including  it  all.     Should  it  not  be  thus  in 
thought  also — the  antagonism  not  ignored,  nor  suppressed,  but  accepted  \ 
understood,  and  included,  in  unity  ? 

And  again:  for  this,  see  what  we  want — viz.,  to  take  the  man  point 
of  view,  instead  of  the  individual.  These  antagonisms  in  thought  are 
so  in  individuals ;  in  respect  to  man^  they  are  the  opposites  which  make 
up  the  unity :  and  so  we  must — against  our  individual  feeling — think  as 
man.  We  feel  the  antagonism  as  it  is  not :  our  individual  being  does 
not  go  deep  enough.  To  us  the  antagonism  seeuis  radical  and  ultimate ; 
but  it  is  the  superficiality  (phenomenalness)  of  our  individual  being 
Qkakes  it  appear  so :  this  we  have  to  allow  for  and  correct. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  that  ascribing  the  seeming  of  two  worlds 
to  the  two  faculties  in  us  (which  is  so  eyident  a  fact)  is  an  instance  of 
the  recognition  of  a  known  cause,  instead  of  a  hypothesis.  The  two 
faculties  are  knoton,  and  this  accounts  for  the  perception  of  the  '  two 
worlds,'  instead  of  supposing  that  they  exist.  And  is  not  this,  indeed, 
a  practical  law  ?  and  whenever  this  law  is  seen,  may  we  not  be  sure  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  needing  no  other  evidencei  but  proved  in  the 
very  statement  ? 

Farther:  is  not  this  the  universal  nature  of  discovery?'^,  e.,  all  dis- 
covery which  goes  beyond  the  mere  observation  of  phenomena  ?  And  is 
not  this  use  of  a  '  known  cause '   always  in  one  of  Wo  ways  :  either 
recognizing  it  as  the  cause  of  something  previously  supposed  '  specific  * 
[as  in  Newton's  case  of  '  weight ']  : 
Observe,  also,  how  in  these  oases  the  known  cause  itself  may  bpcome 
better  understood ;  as  weight,  by  being  recognized  as  a  form  of  gra- 
vity.    And  is  not  this  always  the  case  ? — are  not  the  '  known '  things 
only  to  be  understood  by  being  seen  in  their  wider  bearing  ? 
or  else,  by  tracing  out  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  known  cause  [as 
in  Harvey's  case  of  the  <  valves ']  :  evidently,  these  are  instances  of  the 
same  process,  taken  in  opposite  wajrs.     The  one  discovers  phenomena 
correctly-H3orrects  false  ideas  of  '  existence '  in  respect  to  them ;  the 
other  con^ts  false  ideas  respecting  their  nature^  relations  and  causes. 
Thus  Harvey  corrected  the  idea  of  fact ;  Newton,  that  of  cause, 

Now,  tho  these'  two  modes  of  discovery  are  the  same  thing  in  inverse 
directions,  are  they  done  by  the  same  class  of  minds  ?  or  do  they  not 
belong  to  essentially  different  ones  ? 

Once  more :  the  very  possibility  of  natural  theology,  as  showing  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  physical,  involves  the  necessity  of 
the  other  plan ;  viz.  that  of  finding,  for  every  result,  what  has  made  it 
necessary.  We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other.  Those  who  for  the 
sake  of  religion  object  to  this  latter,  are  trying  to  take  the  surface  off  a 
thing ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  front  and  no  back. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  may  be  connected  simply  with  the 
flsct  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  apprehension.    E.  g.,  is  it  not  the  truth 
that  all  is  one,  and  this  '  one '  is  what  we  know  (or  perceive) ;  but  then, 
our  apprehension  being  inadoquate,  it  is  not  perceived  as  what  it  f>,  or 
as  capable  of  its  practical  results,  &c. ;  and  therefore,  necessarily,  we 
cannot  see  its  true  bearings,  or  apply  it  rightly  in  interpretation. 

This  has  a  farther  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  various  faculties  to 
each  other.  Are  they  not  thus  each  lower  or  more  inadequate  than  the 
one  above  ? — thus  sense  than  intellect,  and  intellect  than  the  spiritual  ? 
Does  not  intellect  include  more  than  sense,  and  so  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ?  and  is  not  this,  in  part,  the  basis  of  the  necessary  use  of  them  ? 

May  we  not  express  the  general  fact  thus  :  that  when  a  conception 
opposed  to  the  first  impression  suggests  itself,  with  reason,  as  the  ex- 
planation or  cause  of  the  phenomena,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  essentially 
true ;  but,  on  examining  farther,  we  shall  find  something  (or  many 
things)  incompatible  with  it,  or  not  accounted  for  by  it :  the  reason 
bein^  either  that  some  thought  of  ours  is  not  true,  or  that  there  are 
more  fiBtota  bearing  on  the  case  than  we  apprehend.    Thus  *  anticipation ' 
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ifl  often  a  means  by  which  false  conceptions  of  ours  are  corrected. 
One  of  the  main  points  is  the  directly  misleading  character  of  observ- 
ation ;  and  that  the  tnuh  only  comes  by  the  operation  of  the  intellect 
npon  it  [recognizing,  and  allowing  for,  'isubjective  elements  or  limited 
ecope].  Is  there  not  here  a  clue  as  to  whether  any  given  view  be  tme 
or  inverse,  according  to  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  direct  result  of  *  ob- 
Bervation '  ?  [i.  e.,  Qcnse-impression]. 

By  the  bye,  it  is  interesting  to  think  whether  the  idea  of  the  retrO' 
grade  nature  of  organization  must  not  be  tme,  as  being  inverse  to  our 
natural  impression  ?  But  why  is  the  first  impression  necessarily  in« 
verse  ?  is  it  because  our  perception  is  of  phenomena,  our  thought  is  of 
the  actual  ? 

Observe  here,  however,  the  need  of  regarding  the  exact  relations 
of  things :  e.  g.,  in  astronomy,  the  observation  of  the  heavens  set  aside 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  gave  this  truly — viz.  the  motions  of  the 
planets  as  pertaining  to  them.  I^ow  is  the  direct  bearing  of  observ- 
ation only  false  in  certain  ways,  or  on  subjects  related  to  it  in  a  certain 
.manner  ?  Observe  :  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  not  truly  given  by 
that  '  observation ';  only  the  fact  that  there  was  really  a  motion  of 
them :  now  is  it  thus  observation  misleads — giving  a  partial  true  T  And 
may  we  find  laws  for  showing  what,  in  direct  observation,  is  tme,  and 
how  it  misleads  ? 

Think,  especially,  why  must  the  natural  impression  (beyond  the 
sphere  of  instinct)  be  inverse  ? 

The  use  of  such  a  law — any  definite  relation  of  'impression^  to  the 
truth — ^is  evident ;   and  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  '  intuition ' 
most  interesting ;  but  can  we  see  the  necessity  for  the  inversion  P 
Is  there  any  character  of  our  perceiving,  or  instruments  of  perception, 
which  show  that  this  must  be  ?    Is  it  only  in  certain  relations— e.  g., 
.  indusive  ones,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  earth,  &c. — ^that  it  is  so  ;  not 
in  practical,  individual  matters  ?    Have  we.  not  here  to  learn  more  of 
what  takes  place  in  infancy  ?    May  it  not  be  that  a  vast  number  of  what 
seem  to  us  natural  intuitions,  are  in  fact  habitual  interpretations  (to 
which,  perhaps,  even  our  senses  are  accommodated)  ?  and  that  the  na- 
tural impreasions  of  the  child  are,  almost  universally,  inverse  ? 

Is  this  why  such  a  long  period  of  <  childhood '  is  wanted ;  because  of 
that  law  of  inverse  impressions,  and  the  necessity  of  learning  to  cor- 
rect them  ?  This  the  child  does,  in  respect  to  ordinary,  individual 
things ;  and  has  not  the  human  race  been  doing  the  same  in  respect 
to  larger  ones,  till  now  ? 

Nay,  if  this  be  the  history  of  the  race,  must  it  not  be  that  of  child- 
hood too  ?  And  then  that  case  of  our  having  the  impression  of  '  two 
worlds '  for  one,  is  simply  an  instance  of  the  law  ?  Now,,  here,  is  mit 
the  inverted  image  on  the  retina  most  instructive  P  Can  it  be  the  im- 
pression here  is  inverse  ?  Were  it  not  beautiful  if  this  law  of  light 
expressed  and  fulfilled,^  as  it  were,  that  law  of  the  inversion  of  impres- 
sions ? 

Hay  not  this  doctrine  of  inverse  impressions  prove,  indeed,  an  instance 
of  the  law  of  thought  ? — an  imperfect-true,  an  <  anticipation '  ?    Must 
.we  not  ^xpeot,  thereforci  to  find  facts  opposed  to  it,  and  the  necessity 
for  corr^ung  some  ideas,  or  recognizing  more  things  ? 
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In  respect  to  tbe  true  advance  being  in  learning  not  to  think  a  thing 
because  it  was  thought  before-^-not  feeling  that  to  be  a  reason,  but 
taking  everything  on  its  own  grounds  simply,  as  if  it  were  the  first— 
4;his  doubtless  is  true ;  but  there  is  its  opposite  also.     There  is  a  right 
in  thinking  a  thing  because  it  has  been  tnought  before :  and  it  is  evident 
in  this — that  everything  that  man  has  thought  he  has  thought  because 
it  has  in  it  a  truth.     So  that  the  true  thinking  unites  both  these :  that 
the  past  thoughts  are  iriie,  and  not  true ;  and  there  is  need,  in  the  new 
thought,  of  a  deeper  rectification,  so  as  also  to  include  the  old.     So  the 
true  new  are  also  the  old ;  and  here  is  an  instance  of  saving  life  by 
losing  it — for  it  is  by  giving  up  the  old  that  it  is  thus  maintained.    The 
false  new  thoughts  are  set  aside ;  they  do  not  include  the  old,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  old  are  held  on  to.     They  are  based  upon  the  old 
assumptions,  the  old  impressions;  their  newness  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  and  ^o  they  are  also  too  new.     The  false  retains  the  old  '  as- 
sumption,' and  so  loses  that  old  truth  which  should  be  retained ;  the 
true  gives  up  the  old  '  assumption '  (the  self-view,  the  sense  as  against 
the  intellect),  and  so  retains  the  old  truth. 

So  the  false  new,  which  goes  so  away  from  the  old,  fails  because  it 
has  not  abandoned  it ;  the  true  new,  which  retains  the  old,  succeeds, 
because  it  does  abandon  it. 

The  one  abandons  the  true  (altruistic)  part  of  the  old ;  the  other,  the 
.    false  (self)  part  of  it. 

The  one  clings  to  the  sensey  the  other  obeys  the  intellect.  And  here  we 
see  Talent  and  Genius: — the  one  clings  to  the  false,  self-  (or  sensuous^ 
basis,  and  erects  novelties ;  the  other  substitutes  a  true  altruistic  (reason) 
basis,  and  renews  the  old.  See  the  oppositeness ;  and  how  each  is  botn 
r— a  holding  to  the  old,  and  an  introduction  of  the  new ;  but  the  rela^ 
tions  are  inverted. 

So  this  holding  to  the  old  is  a  right  instinct,  but  apt  to  be  wrongly 
.   applied ;  and  the  fulfilling  the  condition  is  in  the  rectification  of  the 

assumption :  it  unites  an  opposite. 
Is  not  this  a  law ;  and  does  it  not  apply  to  social  life  and  politics  ? 
The  true  keeping  to  the  old  is  by  altering  the  fundamental  assumption, 
or  ba^s :  to  maintain,  improve,  adapt  the  old,  the  basis  must  be  changed 
and  rectified.     Observe  how  this  is  just  what,  both  in  thought  and  in 
life,  men  try  not  to  do.     In  metaphysics,  e.  g.,  they  cling  to  the  funda- 
mental assumptions,  at  all  cost ;  try  first  to  give  up  anything  but  that. 
And  may  we  not  see  it  in  respect  to  social  lite  ? — is  it  not  a  change  in 
its  basts — ^an  altruistic  for  a  self  one — -we  want,  in  order  truly  to  keep 
the  old;  to  restore,  perfected,  what  has  been  lost  (which  loss  all  men 
feel)  ?    What  men  try,  with  the  new  understanding  and  feelings  that 
are  coming-  to  them,  is  to  keep  that  old  self-basis,  and  make  changes  : 
sp  comes  our  distorted  society,  the  complex  associations,  &c.     This  is 
truly  losing  the  old.     To  adopt  martt/rdom  as  the  true  idea  of  life  would 
be  the  interpretation,  and  restore  the  manly  attitude  it  had  of  pld^   This 
new  activity,  ceaseless  ingenuity,  scientific  exertion  and  progress,  in 
Hfe,  suppress  the  aid  mode,  the  old  morals ;  but  they  truly  demand  and 
imply  a  different  basis  of  life.     So  the  instinct  to  retain  thc.old  if^  good ; 
it  means  the  using  the  new  knowledge  to  cprrect  pur  premisses. . 

So  when  that  which  we  feel  cannot  be  given  up^attacked.or  ^ejected 
with  any  reasonable  ground,  or  by  reasonable  men,  tlfo  inference  surely 
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follows  that  our  premisses  need  correcting;,  i.  e.,  enlarging.  This  ap- 
plies both  to  theory  and  practice.  And  it  is  verj  evident  that  it  is  the 
premiss  that  should  ever  need  tiie  correcting ;  for  the  new  knowledge, 
the  new  materials  acquired  bv  observation,  rightly  belong  to  the  pre- 
miss ;  should  enter  into  and  be  embodied  in  it.  So  to  correct  the  pre- 
miss ia  only  to  put  that  knowledge  in  its  right  place. 

In  respect  to  defect  as  the  source  of  our  strength — or  at  any  rate  of 
what  we  contribute  to  the  general  wealth  of  mankind-~I  am  aware  how 
it  is  by  not  feeling  the  necessity  for  practical  action  and  results,  by 
being  able  to  be  content  without  them,  that  thought  can  be  maintained 
unbiassed  and  absolu^te,  and  the  true  relations  demonstrated  and  affirmed. 
And  here  one  sees  the  mutual  excluding  of  negations  by  opposites :  to^ 
gether  these  results  embrace  the  work  of  those  who  cannot  be  content 
without  abstract  truth,  and  without  practical  right  and  good ;  and  so  the 
perfectness  is  given.    Must  not  each  be  content  to  say,  '  I  must  insist 
upon  this,  you  see  to  that ;  and  putting  these  together,  let  us  work  al- 
truistically '  t — ^is  not  this  the  true  attitude  for  uiought  ?    Here  is  the 
dispute  between  the  <  sensational '  and  the  '  a  priori '  school,  evidently. 
So,  by  this  nature  of  men,  evidently  comes  the  history  of  knowledge ; 
and  their  nature— they  being  thus  isolated — should  be  such :  for  if  they, 
as  selves,  were  more  perfect,  the  true  one,  or  whole,  were  less  perfect. 
Is  not  this  a  true  and  satisfactory  accounting  for  the  imperfection 
of  men? 

Do  we  not  see,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  the  practical  clear 
and  straight  and  successful,  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  thought  were  im- 
possible ?  it  would  certainly  and  inevitably  he  forced.  And  is  it  thus 
that  real  thinkers  are  so  rare  ?  viz.,  because  the  practical  tendencies— 
the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  results — ^is  so  widely  diffused,  and  indeedi 
80  cultivated  ?  Might  not  one  say,  that  to  make  a  good  thinker,  one 
must  take  from  a  man  the  practical  regard  to  things,  and  let  him  feel  or 
care  for  them  only  in  intellectual  relations  f  [Evidently,  Genius  is  by 
Such  a  'minus':  by  absence  of  the  practical,  the  result-regarding 
tendency.] 

In  those  who  represent  the  logical  in  thought — ^narrow  as  they  are 
apt  to  be — ^we  should  not  say  the  logical  faculties  tyrannize ;  for  they 
cannot  be  too  strong  in  their  own  sphere : '  and  is  not  their  sphere  the 
*  phenomenal '  ?    So  that  the  carrying  out  of  logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  correlates  is  only  a  case  of  not  recognizing  vhe  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  understanding  that  it  is  in  respect  to  it  that  logic  applies. 
So  the  problem  is,  ever,  to  find  what  gives  thi^  phenomenon,  with 
these  logical  relations  ;  and  so  it  is  most  necessary  there  should  be 
the  logical  man,  to  point  out  to  us  what  the  phenomenon  is ;  because 
it  is  only  by  knowing  it  we  can  even  attempt  to  know  the  fact.    Our 
«rror  is  to  stop  at  the  phenomenon ;  and  another  is  to  ignore  it,  and 
set  logic  aside,  >  not  perceiving  it  is  the  phenomenon. 
The  perfect  logic,  now,  is  given  only  by  those  who  are  content  to  go 
without  that  vmich  logic  excludes ;  who  have  not  a  feeling  of  it. 
Observe  :  to  recognize  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual, 
would  do  away  with  that  limitation  which  has  been  in  the  past— 
that  men  could  only  do  a  thing  perfectly  who  were  content  to  forego 
another.  Seeing  tliat  relation,  there  is  no  more  the  strife ;  and  a  man. 
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e.  g.,  who  cannot  be  tied  to  the  xesultB  of  logic,  might  yet  perfectly 

carry  oat  its  requirements;  knowing  its  results  to  be  only  pke- 

nomenal. 
One  sees  why  men  (under  their  error  about  the  phenomenal)  needed 
to  be  thus  partial :  if  it  had  not  been  so,  neither  part  would  hav^  been 
perfectly  done.    This  is  a  case  of  the  division  or  analysis  which  is  ne- 
cessary as  a  condition  of  true  union :  and,  in  the  union,  that  which 
made  the  division  necessary  is  taken  away.    In  this  case,  the  relation 
of  the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  are  made  known ;  and  each  can  be   , 
carried  out  fully  without  involving  the  sacrifice  of  tJie  other.  "Nslj,  each 
is  made  more  perfect :  the  logic  can  be  carried  farther,  and  more  rigor- 
ously ;  the  heart  receives  a  more  full  emancipation.    JN'ow  here  is  there 
not  another  interpretation  of  what  is  often  said,  but  not  rightly  shown : 
viz.,  that  the  spheres  of  'logic'  and  of  <  reason'  are  different? — recog- 
nizing the  relation  of  the  phenomenal,  this  is  justified,  and  shown  ne- 
cessary. 

So  in  feeling  things  so  satisfactory,  in  seeing  so  clearly,  should  we  not 
learn  to  understand  that  we  feel  thus  by  being  one-sided ;  that  it  arises 
from  absence,  &om  not  feeling  of  other  ? — This  necessity  of  union  is  a 
law  in  all  cases.  We  may  take  it  as  a  means  of  investigation :  what 
does  the  fact  of  this  necessity  prove  ?  What  must  we  be,  to  whom 
everything  must  thus  be  presented  as  two — each  being  (as  presented  to 
us)  only  by  absence  of  the  other  ? 

Surely  it  must  mean  that  we  are  perceiving  in  inverse  order  ;  or  that 

we  perceive  thro'  a  '  medium '  which  presents  two  images  of  one  ? 
So  the  articulate  and  mollusc  are  before  the  vertebrate :  and  is  not 

the  perfection  of  each,  as  an  animal  by  itself,  owing  to  the  absence  of 

the  other  ?    In  the  vertebrate,  in  which  alone  they  are  perfected, 

they  are  imperfect  as  wholes,    Nay,  may  we  not  say  tne  articulate  and 

mollusc  are  perfect  by  themselves  only  because  the  other  is  wanting? 

Take  the  vertebrate  point  of  view,  and  we  recognize  as  defect  the 

absence  of  its  organization. 

And  here  is  a  rule  for  acting  in  respect  to  controversy :  we  should 
take  from  each  what  he  can  give— of  which  we  must  judge  by  what  he 
does  not  feel.  Each  will  be  most  likely  to  give  truly  that  the  opposite 
of  which  he  can  do  without.  Thus,  seeing  what  is  to  be  taken  from 
each,  may  we  not  see  also  how  the  union  is  to  be  ? — are  there  not,  in- 
deed, also,  laws  for  this  ?  Must  it  not  be,  ever,  by  recognizing  the  re- 
lation of  phenomenon  to  fact ;  and  taking  heed  to  the  subjective  ele- 
ment that  determines  our  feeling  f 

Uniting  opposites  is  one,  evidently,  with  seeing  the  relation  of  phe- 
nomenon and  fact :  this  latter  implies  the  former ;  or  perhaps  the  former 
is  a  *  phenomenon '  from  the  latter.  Seeing  the  relation  of  phenomenon 
and  fact  is  seeing  two  (supposed)  things  as  one,  and  these  have  opposite 
characteristics  (necessarily,  as  being  respectively  ^ being'  and  < not- 
being').  All  is  in  allowing  for  the  subjective  element,  and  seeing 
two  tmngs  as  one.  > 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  by  virtue  of  the  (necessary)  opposite- 
ness  of  phenomenon  and  fact,  the  union  of  opposites  must  be  the  'phe- 
nomenon '  of  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  phenomenon  and  fact— - 
as  being  one. 

And  in  relation  to  the  physical — seeing  the  relation  of  apparent  and 

phenomenal— is  there  not  the  same  result  ? 
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If  the  union  of  oppoaites  ever  this? — ^riz.,  by  the  recognition  of  two 
(supposed  or  apparent)  things  as  obe  ?    It  is  becsnse  both  the  actual 
and  the  phenomenal  are  felt  by  ns  that  tbe  opposites  arise ;  and  so  the 
assertion  of  both  brings,  and  must  bring,  the  recognition  of  the  relation. 

The  reason  we  must  retain  the  old  by  correcting  our  premiss  (or 
assumption)  is  this :  that  we  have  naturally  fabe  premisses,  or  aAimp- 
tionsy  given  us  by  sense. 

It  is  the  nature  of  sense  to  give  fslse  premisses,  or  feelings ;  and  is 
this  by  giving  as  objective,  that  which  is  subjective  ? 
But  besides  this  *  premiss,'  derived  from  sense,  and  false,  we  have  feel- 
ings which  are  essentially  true— truly  belonging  to  the  fact. 

Thus  in  astronomy,  there  is  the  false  sensuous  impression  of  the  earth 

at  rest ;'  and  there  is  also  a  perception  and  feeling  that  the .  heavenly 

motions  are  simple.     Now  this  persuasion  of  simplicity  is  the  ^  old,' 

which  cannot  be  given  up;  but  the  new  Observations— embodying  the 

false  premiss — bring  conclusions  opposed  to  this  :  conclusions  which, 

on  that  premiss,  are  demonstrable  by  observation.     Now  the  <  old  * 

conviction  of  simplicity  is  to  be  maintained  only  by  altering  the  (sen-* 

suous)  premiss  of  the  earth's  rest ;  and  when  the  pressure  (against 

reason)  cannot  be  any  longer  sustained,  the  alteration  comes — sense 

yields.     This  is  ever  the  strife  of  science — ^to  overcome  sense.     The 

fabe  premiss  is  ever  essentially  sensuous.    Now  this  is  exactly  the 

process  in  reference  to  the  deadness  of  man  : — when  the  pressure  (of 

ottr  scientific  hypotheses)  against  reason  cannot  be  maintainied,  we  give 

up  our  '  sensuous '  premiss. 

So  ever  there  is  the  strife  of  old  convictions :  the  feeling  of  right  and 

true,  and  new  observations  based  on  a  false  premiss ;  and  the  reconcili' 

ation  is  in  delivering  us  from  the  false  impression.     For  observe :  the 

very  fact  that  the  observations  on  the  false  premiss  oppose  the  '  old,' 

shows  that  if  it  be  corrected,  they  vfm&t  confirm  it.  '   < 

Nay,  these  very  '  old '  convictions  are  the  means  by  wliioh  the  coN 

reotion  of  the  premiss  is  wrought;  the  force  of  them  compels  the 

change,  in  part. 

Now  are  there  a  certain  number  of  such  principles  in  the  mind — as  this 

feeling  of  simplicity  (in  astronomy) — ^which  are  at  the  root  of  that  to 

which  we  cling  ?  and  are  these  to  be  known  by  examination  ? 

The  '  law  dP  parcimony '  would  be  thus  included ;  and  perhaps  we 
-  might  see  more->all,  probably,  uniting  into  one.     Or  is  this  feeling  of 
simplicity,  of  unity,  the  one  such  principle  ? 

Bhould  not  our  investigations  be  like  a  deliberate  use  of  the  rule  of 
fblse : — putting  up  a  supposition  (the  most  natural  we  can  get)  to  work 
upon  it,  knowing  it  false,  and  with  the  object  of  correcting  it.  This 
would  be  to  accept  and"  understand  our  condition,  of  false  natural  im- 
pression. It  is  like  the  mathematician  with  his  ^a;';  only  we  must  re- 
member we  are  prone  to  think  this  <  a; '  an  entity,  instead  of  a  formula 
for  an  unknown ;  so  we  have  a  tendency  to  regard  our  natural  suppo^- 
tions  as  in  themselves  known  things  ;  and  it  is  this  makes  our  premisses 
ever  wrong.  We  assign  an  arbitraiy  value  to  'a;,'  which  the  result  of 
our  equation  compels  us  to  correct. 

*Wiih  regard  to  Qenius :  does  not  that  marvellous  power  of  accom* 
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plishing  depend,  essentiallj,  on  leaving  linattempted  ?    It  is  the  concen- 
tration, the  exhaustiye  force  bestowed  on  one  thing — the  thin^  that  ca.n 
be  done ;  the  condition  of  which  is  that  other  things — the  things  that 
cannot  be  ensnred — ^be  not  attempted.     Is  this  the  rule  : — let  that  which 
must  in  the  end  depend  on  chance — ^i.  e.,  on  circamstances  we  cannot 
control— depend  upon  it  wholly ;  spend  no  force  on  it ;  but  keep  and 
exert  with  utmost  intensity  aU  our  force  on  the  thing  to  do^— the  thing 
that  can  be  done  ? 

Bo  there  is  a  rightness  again  in  the  doctrine  of  the  limit  of  our  powers, 
if  only  it  be  rightly  applied.  And  in  <  man '  is  it  not  rightly  applied, 
tho'  wrongly  by  us^    What  is  done  is  not  what  we  consciously  do. 

Motion  is  understood  because  it  has  been  studied  under  two  differ- 
ent presentments  (celestial  and  terrestrial).     Does  it  not  seem  to  be  a 
law  that  all  things  are  presented  to  us  for  study  in  two  different  modes 
or  relations  ?  e.  g.,  force,  in  the  organic  and  inorganic ;  deyelopment,  in 
the  physical  and  the  mental;  existence,  in  the  spiritual  and  the  ma- 
terial ?    And  our  tendency  at  first  is  not  to  recognize  this,  but  to  think 
of  the  two  presentations  as  two  different  things.     Now  see  if  this  be  not 
a  law  of  thought :  that,  in  order  to  understand,  we  must  recognize  the 
subject  matter  as  being  presented  in  two  apparently  different  things  ? 
80  '  Actualism '  is  but  an  instance  of  this  law ;  and  thus  "we  see  why 
we  feel  as  the  Fact  is  not,  and  are  not  naturally  aware  of  it.    This  is 
parallel  to  our  feeling  motion  as  it  is  not,  and  not  being  aware  of  it ;  or 
rather,  this  condition  of  thinking  arises  from  our  being'  thus  related 
to  Nature ;  feeling  it  as  it  is  not,  and  not  knowing  it ;  therefore  evi- 
dently we  must  unify  two  seemingly  different  views.    And  farther : 
in  the  case  of  motion,  surely  we  see  it  as  it  affects  ourselves  (i.  e., 
terrestrial  motion — ^the  practival,  a^  it  were)  as  it  is  not ;  but  also  we 
perceive  another  form  (the  celestial)  in  which  it  has  not  this  false- 
ness.    And  is  it  not  ever  so  ? — we  perceive  things  as  they  are  not^ 
but  also  ever  perceive  another  form  of  the  same,  in  which  that  false* 
nesB  is  not.     So  there  is  the  '  spiritual,  to  us,  in  which  the  inertness 
— or  materialness^^is  not ;  but  then,  is  thiare  not  also,  in  that,  a 
falseness  f 
Very  striking  it  is,  that  motion  is  presented  to  ns  in  two  ways,  neither 
of  th^m  true,  but,  from  the  two  together,  we  gather  the  truth.     Bo, 
Being  is  presented  to  us  in  two  ways :  (necessary,  but)  inert ;  (active, 
but)  arbitrary — neither  true,  but  from  the  two  we  can  'lear]\  the  truth. 
This,  then,  is  a  law :  that,  for  the  understanding  of  anything,  we  must 
recognize  more  than  one  presentation  of  it ;  i.  e.  recognize  two  different 
as  one.     But  does  not  this  arise  necessarily  from  the  fact  of  our  having 
different  faculties  ?  does  it  not  come,  a  priori,  firom  that  postulate  ? 
Also,  even  apart  from  this,  must  it  not  arise  from  the  different  relations 
of  things  to  us  ? — some  so  much  larger  than  others ;  as,  e.  g.,  the  in- 
organic includes  us,  and  therefore  must  seem  different  to  the  organic. 

May  one  hot,  indeed  (in  the  sidereal  universe  presenting  to  us  this 
twofold  aspect  of  motion) — considering  this  law,  and  the  necessity  of 
our  thus  perceiving — ffnd  the  reason  for  the  universe  being  thus  per- 
ceived by  us  ?  For  this  is  the  true  problem :  '  why  is  it  that  the  uni- 
verse must  be  thus  to  us  ? — these  spheres,  the  elliptic  motions,  &c.  ? '  '  ' 
A£ay  we. not  even  find  in  motion,  thus  presented  to  us,]  a  true  parallel 
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to  the  representation  of  other  tMngs  (onr  relation  to  l^ing,  e.  g.) ;  and 
to  find  in  that  a  reason  for  i\»  being  the  phenomenon,  as  it  is. 
Motion  is  presented,  to  ns,  ceasing  on  the  earth — •pfocticcJly ;  bent,  or 
curved,  in  the  heavens.    Is  it  as  Being :  inert,  or  material,  physio* 
ally ;  self^  or  arbitrary,  in  the  spiritual  ? 
In  respect  to  motion,  both  its  presentations  to  us  are  deviations  from 
the  true  idea  of  it ;  yet  the  true  conception  is  the  key,  and  it  can  be 
attained,  altho'  it  is  nowhere  presented  to  experience. 
By  the  bye,  here  is  an  instance  of  how  we  transcend,  and  must  trans- 
cend, experience,  in  order  to  be  true  to  experience.      In  the  concep- 
tion of  motion,  as  continuing  indefinitely  in  a  straight  line,  we  do  so. 
We  use  a  thing  we  have  no  experience  of  as  the  interpreter  of  experi- 
ence.    Bo  it  must  be  of  Being :  a  kind  of  Being  we  have  no  experi- 
ence qt,  external  or  internal,  must  interpret  all  to  us. 
Is  it  not  thus  with  respect  to  Being :  both  kinds  (*  mind '  and  *  matter ') 
known  to  us  (by  experience)  are  deviations  from  the  true ;  yet  we  both 
can  and  must  attain  a  true  thought,  and  find  it  the  key.     And,  as  in 
the  case  of  motion,  each  is  the  interpretation  of  the  other,  and  helps  to 
show  in  what  respect  it  deviates  from  the  true  thought  of  Being ;  i.  e., 
how  it  is  modified  to  us.    In  truth,  our  real  ex^rience  being  necessarily 
of  motion  and  of  Being  as  they  truly  are,  it  is  the  felt  or  apparent,  or 
phenomenal  experience,  only,  that  is  of  it  as  it  is  not :  there  is  not  that 
to  be  *  experienced.' 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  nature  of  motion  is  to  continue  till  it  is 
stopped,  and  to  be  straight  unless  deflected ;  and  it  is  of  this  our  expe- 
rience is ;  it  is  true  to  tiie  nature  of  motion.  This  is  right ;  it  is  true 
under  the  conditions ;  it  is  such,  that  the  true  laws  and  nature  of  motion 
may  be  learnt  from  it.  And  even  so  is  our  experience  in  respect  to 
Being :  it  is  such  as  it  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances — such  tiiat, 
we  can  learn  the  truth  f^om  it. 

Do  not  these  parallels  throw  a  light  on  the  reason  that  the  physical 
is  to  us  such  as  it  is  ?  viz.,  it  must  present  to  us  two  (modified)  forms 
of  motion  [as  there  are  to  us  two  modified  forms  of  *  Being  '1.  Bo  the 
development  of  physical  life  must  be  by  the  union  of  articulate  and 
mollusc,  because  that  of  the  mental  is.  The  two  are  phenomena  of  the 
same  fietct,  and  must  be  parallel. 

See :  in  respect  both  to  '  motion '  and  to  *  Being,'  we  experience  one 
form,  and  perceive  another ;  but  are  not  the  relations  inverse  ?  <  mind'— 
the  experienced — answering  to  the  celestial  motion ;  and  matter — the 
perceived — to  the  terrestrifd  ?  And  in  reference  to  the  physical  life  as 
the  phenomenon  of  the  same  thing  as  the  mental,  why  may  it  not  be 
'  experienced '  as  mental  by  some  being  or  beings  ?  Think  how  physical 
things  have  been  called  the  '  thoughts  of  Gk>d.'  Is  there  a  rightness  in 
it  ?  and  is  there  here  a  light  on  the  idea  of  God  as  a  ^rnind '  ? 

Here  is  a  rectification,  perhaps,  of  that  idea  of  the  brain  being  the 
'  phenomenon  of  the  mind ' — ^mind  perceived  by  touch.  It  is  not  ex^ 
actly  so ;  but  the  brain  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  of  which  mind  also  is 
phenomenon.  They  are  two  phenomena  of  one  fact :  are,  respectively, 
the  experienced  and  the  perceived ;  and  both  are  modified — the  true  is 
to  be  learnt  from  both.  Why  should  we  not  perceive  the  same  thing  as 
hrdn  in  one  way  (untruly),  and  as  mind  in  another  (untruly)  f    The 
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nature  of  the  caae  ie  io  be  found  by  seeing  what  will  reconcile.'    Ob- 
serve how  mind  seems  conscious  of  being  in  space. 

The  very  life — ^the  vital  condition-*of  the  mollusc  embodied  in  the 
articulate,  isruledy  and  caused  to  be,  by  the  articulate  in  it :  i.  e.,  in  the 
effect  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  on  nutrition.     So  will  it  not  be  in 
acienee  ?    Is  it  not  to  be  so  that  every  part  of  it — all  its  being — is  to 
be  ruled,  maintained,  made  what  it  is,  ijphiloaaphy  ?    Observe,  only  so 
can  the  molluscous  organization  attain  its  highest  development— which 
is  in  the  vertebrate — and  so,  too,  philosophy  is  only  perfected  by  union 
with  Science,  and  maintenance  by  it. 
See  how  each  is  perfected  by  union  with  its  opposite :  each^  in  this 
way  only,  has  the  '  conditions '  for  its  highest  development  supplied. 
Our  science  is  like  the  mollusc  alone ;  and  cannot  rise  higher  than  it, 
without  the  articulate,  as  its  nervous  system,  to  raise  and  sustain  it : 
and  our  philosophy  is  like  the  isolated  articulate  ;  needing,  for  its  ad- 
vance, to  be  rendered  wholly  nervous ;  raised  in  kind^  and  depending  on 
science  for  nutrition. 

Science  against  philosophy  is  mollusc  against  articulate:  as  it  were, 
the  stomach  against  the  head. 
Or  rather,  is  not  this  attitude  of  p9sitivism — this  taking  in  of  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  and  science  into  one  (which  is  the  fact,  altho' 
it  may  come  under  the  form  of  setting  philosophy  aside) — is  not  this 
the  very  idea  of  their  union  ?  Coming  in  the  form  it  does,  it  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  mollusc  seeking  to  absorb  the  articulate. 

Are  mollusc  and  articulate,  then,  sextml  opposites  ?  and  are  man 
and  woman  parallel  to  this,  and  their  marriage  such  an-  union  ?  Are 
not  €Ul  opposites  truly  the  sexual  opposite^  ?  So  then  <  design '  and  '  ne- 
cessity '  are  such ;  and  the  figure  of  them  as  wedded  is  a  time  one.  Is 
this  a  case  of  fulfilling  conditions  ?  e.  g.,  there  shall  be  *  design,'  if  alio 
there  be  <  necessity ' ;  and  necessity  but  oho  design  ? 


There  is  evidently  an  end  which  law  pursues,  above  and  more  than 
the  mere  punishing  of  crime ;  because  it  will  not  punish  at  all,  unless 
legally ;  it  will  forego  the  punishment  of  a  known  and  certain  crime, 
about  the  commission  of  which  there  can  be  no  moral  doubt.    That, 
therefore,  is  not  the  end,  but  a  thing  used  subordinately.    The  end  of 
law  is  Order.    Law  is  the  remedy  for  anarchy  (or  private  revenge),  not 
for  Kcenee^  or  the  non-punishment  of  crime.    That,  indeed,  does  not 
want  a  remedy ;  it  does  not  exist  before  law  arises :  it  is  anarchy,  or 
revengeftd  punishment,  that  requires  remedy; 

May  we  say,  law  diminishes  punishment ;  reduces  it,  so  far  as  man's 
revenge  will  dlow  ?•— it  cannot  forego  it  altogether,  or  even  reduce  it 
beyond  a  certain  point,  or  anarchy  would  return,  and  private  revenge 
would  again  punish.  Then  is  not  this  the  inference :  that  if  human 
nature  were  raised  higher — so  as  to  forego  and  overcome  its  revenue- 
law  would  carry  out  its  work,  of  wholly  taking  away  punishment  ?  Is 
not  our  thought  of  law  (as  punishing)  as  a  remedy  or  cure  for  crime,  a 
misconception  ?  Our  'justice '  is  ee2/-justice  (it  is  as  self-love  is  to  love) 
it  never  can  be  carried  out,  nor  were  it  otherwise  than  bad  if  it  were. 

Observe  here :  that '  firee-will '  is  not  the  fact^  is  proved  by  this :  that 
treating  man  according  to  it— i.  e.,  by  law— ^^otle.    Then  is  not  '  law ' 

1,  PoUticSf 
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resnlts  are  quite  different  from  those  which  must  be   recogtii:2ed   in 
thought.     Now  in  respect  to  physiology :  do  not  men  err  in  trying  to 
have  their  thoughts  respecting  the  abstract  conformablo  to  the  praC' 
tically  true  ? 

We  are  trying  to  get  our  science  of  force  from  the  wrong  end :  to 
have  here — as  in  philosophy — a  science  according  to  the  *  practically 
true.'.    It  is  the  same  error,   and  there  is  the  s^me  failure. 
And  then,  practically,  for  physiology,  must  we  not  have  a  dynamical 
science :  true,  strict,  and  denaonstrative ;  and  not  according  to  the  con- 
crete results  ? 

The  law  of  attaining  is  well  exhibited  In  the  intellect.  *  Knowing  * 
is  seeing  things  as  one ;  but  in  order  for  this  we  have  to  divide,  distin- 
guish, analyze,  recognize  differences;  then,  by  so  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tion, we  come  to  see  things  as  truly  one,  because  seeing  each  better : 
we  attain  a  view  which  enables  us  to  see  all  as  forms  of  that.  And  is 
it  not  also  here  the  case  that  there  is  first  an  imperfect  form  (viz.  of 
unity)  suppressed  for  a  more  perfect  ?  thus,  is  not  man's  first  vague  im- 
pression tiiat  of  an  undistinguished  unity  of  things  (a  phenomenal,  ap- 
parent one)  ;  then  comes  distinction,  making  multiplicity  and  variety  ; 
to  end  with  better  perception,  which  shall  restore  a  oneness  including 
the  variety  ? 

Knox'^ledge,  thus,  begins  and  ends  in  unity ;  but  the  unity  has  to  be 
given  up  in  the  process — at  least,  as  to  the  intellectual  apprehension  and 
appearance.  Is  not  this  tue  meaning  when  it  is  said  *  philosophy  begins 
and  ends  in  wonder '  ?  true  ;  but  that  *  wonder '  should  bo,  in  the  same 
sense,  given  up  ill  the  process;  i.  e.,  there  must  be  the  recognition  of  a 
rational  and  nccossary  cause  excluding  the  first  wonder,  in  order  for  the 
perfected  *  wonder '  to  be.  But  men  try  to  retain  that,  even  as  some 
will  not  suffer  the  first  *  unity  '  to  be  given  up,  and  so  on. 

Is  not  here^a  law: — has  not  everything  to  be  giveti  up,  in  a  certain 

way  ?    May  we  ever  ask,  if  it  is  said  a  thing  is  attained,  *  has  it  been 

given  up  ?  '     If  not,  it  is  not  the  true  thing,  nor  a  true  attainment. 

Thus  is  there  not  ever  a  first  and  a  second? — as  Paul  says  of  the  first 

and  second  <  Adam.'     And  does  not  the  New  Testament  thus  present  a 

true  epitome  and  ante  type  of  Nature  ? 

In  respect  to  thought,  do  we  not  tend  to  be  wrong  iii  this :  in  treating  . 
its  antagonisms  as  if  they  were  real  and  ultimate ;  not  seeing  them  as 
CO- working  to  an  end,  and  complements  of  each  other  ?    That  is  the  at- 
titude we  have  to  attain ;  and  is  it  not  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which 
(physically)  Nature  includes,  consists  otV  antagonisms  and  opposites  ? 
See  how  everything  in  Nature  consisls  of  antagonisms,  and  yet  the  per- ' 
feet  harmony  in  it,  and  including  it  all.     Should  it  not  be  thus  in' 
thought  also — the  antagonism  not  ignored,  nor  suppressed^  but  accepted  j 
understood,  and  included,  in  unity  ? 

'  And  again:  for  this,  see  what  we  want — viz.,  to  take  the  man  point 
of  view,  instead  of  the  individual.  These  antagonisms  in  thought  a?'e 
so  in  individuals;  in  respect  to  many  they  are  the  opposites  which  make 
up  the  unity :  and  so  we  must — against  our  individual  feeling — think  as 
man.  We  feel  the  antagonism  as  it  is  not :  our  individual  being  does 
not  go  deep  enough.  To  us  the  antagonism  seeuis  radical  and  ultimate ; 
but  it  is  the  superficiality  (phenomenalness)  of  our  individual  being' 
Qkakef  it  appear  so :  this  we  have  to  allow  for  and  correct. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  that  ascribing  the  seeming  of  two  worlds 
to  the  two  faculties  in  us  (which  is  so  evident  a  fact)  is  an  instance  of 
the  recognition  of  a  known  cause,  incftead  of  a  hypothesis.  The  two 
faculties  are  knotonf  and  this  accounts  for  the  perception  of  the  '  two 
worlds/  instead  of  supposing  that  thej  exist.  And  is  not  this,  indeed, 
a  practical  law  ?  and  wheneYcr  this  law  is  seen,  may  we  not  be  sure  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  needing  no  other  evidencoi  but  proved  in  the 
very  statement  ? 

Farther:  is  not  this  the  universal  nature  of  discovery? — ^i.  e.,  all  dis- 
covery which  goes  beyond  the  mere  observation  of  phenomena  ?  And  is 
not  this  use  of  a  '  known  cause '  always  in  one  of  Wo  ways  :  either 
recognizing  it  as  the  cause  of  something  previously  supposed  '  specific  * 
[as  in  Newton's  case  of  *  weight ']  : 
Observe,  also,  how  in  these  oases  the  known  cause  itself  may  bpcome 
better  understood ;  as  weight,  by  being  recognised  as  a  form  of  gra- 
vity.    And  is  not  this  always  the  case  ? — are  not  the  '  known '  things 
only  to  be  understood  by  being  seen  in  their  wider  bearing  f 
or  else,  by  tracing  out  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  known  cause  [as 
in  Harvey's  case  of  the  '  valves ']  :  evidently,  these  are  instances  of  the 
same  process,  ta^en  in  opposite  ways.     The  one  discovers  phenomena 
correctly— Ksorrects  false  ideas  of  '  existence '  in  respect  to  them ;  the 
other  corrects  false  ideas  respecting  their  nature^  relations  and  causes. 
Thus  Harvey  corrected  the  idea  of  fact ;  Newton,  that  of  cause. 

Now,  tho'  these  two  modes  of  discovery  are  the  same  thing  in  inverse 
directions,  are  they  done  by  the  same  class  of  minds  ?  or  do  they  not 
belong  to  essentially  different  ones  ? 

Once  more :  the  very  possibility  of  natural  theology,  as  showing  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  physical,  involves  the  necessity  of 
the  other  plan ;  viz.  that  of  finding,  for  every  result,  what  has  made  it 
necessary.  We  cannot  have  one  without  the  other.  Those  who  for  the 
sake  of  religion  object  to  this  latter,  are  trying  to  take  the  surface  off  a 
thing;  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  front  and  no  back. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  may  be  connected  simply  with  the 
&ct  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  apprehension.     E.  g.,  is  it  not  the  truth 
that  all  is  one^  and  this  '  one '  is  what  we  know  (or  perceive) ;  but  then, 
our  apprehension  being  inadqquate,  it  is  not  perceived  as  what  it  is,  or 
as  capable  of  its  practical  results,  &c. ;  and  therefore,  necessarily,  we 
cannot  see  its  true  bearings,  or  apply  it  rightly  in  interpretation. 

This  has  a  farther  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  various  faculties  to 
each  other.  Are  they  not  thus  each  lower  or  more  inadequate  than  the 
one  above  ? — ^thus  sense  than  intellect,  and  intellect  than  the  spiritual  ? 
Does  not  intellect  include  more  than  sense,  and  so  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ?  and  is  not  this,  in  part,  the  basis  of  the  necessary  use  of  them  ? 

May  we  not  express  the  general  fact  thus :  that  when  a  conception 
opposed  to  the  first  impression  suggests  itself,  with  reason,  as  the  ex- 
planation or  cause  of  the  phenomena,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  essentially 
true ;  but,  on  examining  farther,  we  shall  find  something  (or  many 
things)  incompatible  with  it,  or  not  accounted  for  by  it :  the  reason 
bein^  either  that  some  thought  of  ours  is  not  true,  or  that  there  are 
more  facts  bearing  on  the  case  than  we  apprehend.    Thus  *  anticipation ' 
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And  is  it  not  tbat  to  these  nations,  who  are  not  fit  for  the  right 
liberty,  there  is  given,  not  the  line  of  growth,  bnt  of  developmest  ?  it 
is  not  their  part  to  cany  oat  the  formor,  in  its  imperfect  form,  hat  the 
latter. 

1C«7  we  traoe,  in  tootoffy,  the  correspondence  of  these  two  parties  in 
■ociety^-asd  perhaps  of  the  very  imperfectioiiB  of  them  ?  Can  we  'seo 
*  despotism '  in  the  bird  (in  the  pressure  and  restriction  of  the  non-ex- 
panding egg)  i  and  our  &ilare  of  restraint  in  the  reptile  line  (and  its 
homologneaj  ?  And  is  not  here  despotism's  place  ?  Grant  it  an  imper- 
fection— is  it  the  imperfection  necessary  for  the  imperfect  development, 
whioh  must  be  with  the  other,  for  the  perfect  ? 

Are  the  Celt  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  the  representatives,  nationally,  of 

these  two  lines  ?  [and  so  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  mie  in  them, 

respectively  ?J 

Wiold  not  this  thongbt  of  despotism — enabling  as  to  nnderatand 
it,  to  recognijse  the  work  it  does,  and  appreciate  not  only  the  desirabLe- 
ness  but  the  necessity  of  the  good  things  it  secores — also  be  the  true 
way  to  end  it — ^to  end  it  by  JvljUUitg  ? 

From  which  '  line '  is  the  perfected  society  directly  to  come?     The 

larger  thonght  is  both  more,  and  more  developed :  so  one  developes, 

and  another  grows. 

*  In  order  for  men  to  be  indnetrioos,  property  mnst  be  protected.* 
Tme ;  a  very  proper  and  certain  element  of  political  economy  :  a  man 
will  not  work  for  othen  to  enjoy. 

Yet  already  how  Calsified  in  many  departments  of  life :  in  all  the 
higfaeit  poOtici,  &o. ;  and  always  when  Qenina  comes,  even  in  the 
lower. 
Tor  the  hll  and  free  development  of  political  economy  there  ought 
to  be  the  recognition  of  this  self-state,  bnt  as  an  evil  and  inverted  one ; 
then  its  maxims  of  self-interest  conld  be  folly  accepted  and  developed ; 
being  seen  not  to  belong  to  man,  bnt  to  the  corrnption  and  inversion  of 
his  life.  This  wonld  give  liberty ;  there  would  then  be  no  tendency  to 
modi^,  to  hold  back,  to  shrink  from  consequences,  as  now  there  is  and 
Bnat  be.  Grant  the  case  thos,  and  we  could  have  at  once  a  perfect 
*aelf '  p(^tical  economy,  and  a  'man'  politicsl  economy,  at  the  same 
time ;  not  antagonistic,  but  each  aiding,  illustrating,  and  fulfilling  the 
other. 

With  respect  to  political  economy,  what  is  wanted  to  make  it  right, 
i*  tiie  lame  thing  as  is  wanted  to  make  philosophy  right — the  racogni- 
tisB  of  this  state  of  man,  radically  and  at  its  basis,  as  evil  and  per- 
•tlttd.     Without  this,  it  con  be  only  a  strife,  and  a  falsidcation ;  i.  e., 
■«■  will,  on  the  one  hand,  aflkm  that  to  be  right  which  is  terribly 
wnm%i  asd  on  the  other,  they  will  not  s«  truly — ^will  refuse  to  admit, 
.  M  the  idkMKnnena,  those  things  whioh  are  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
;  all  will  be  accommodated  to  the  arbitrary  lino  of  their  por- 
ral  sensibility.     Political  economy  is  tho  sdj-mencc :  true 
■lo  enoogh,  when  understood;  most  right  to  be,  and  just  aa 
•  being  inetne — noy,  more  so ;  teaching  ub  thuroby  things  else 
■■•I 

d  against  the  view  uf  governmeat  seeking  and  attaining, 
'      '  D  and  development  of  man,  that  this 
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ia  not  for  '  government '  to  accomplish ;  i.  e.,  that  sodtiy  will  do  it.   And  * 
this  is  tme ;  but  it  is  no  objection,  it  is  only  a  development  and  farther 
revelation.     These  'right  means'  will  not  be/orc6,  but  government  is 
based  on,  consists  essentially  in,  force.    In  fact,  this  doctrine  is  another 
prophecy  of  the  ^  no-government '  era.     It  affirms  society  in  place  of  it. 

And  is  not  here  the  meaning  of  the  modem  tendency — pronounced  in-* 
evitable — to  democracy  ?  is  it  not  explained,  and  interpreted,  here.     Is 
it  not  a  prophecy  of  the  substitution  of  society  for  ^  government '  (and 
the  corresponding  ends  and  means)  ?   Here  we  see  this  fulfilment  gleam- 
ing thro'  the  darkness,  and  it  comes  with  threatening  aspect.     It  also 
has  to  go  thro'  its  course;  to  begin  with  false  ends,  and  fail.     This 
^  threatening '  of  democracy  is  truly  the  promise  of  the  substitution  for 
force^  in  the  regulation  of  society,  of  ^  actual '  ends  and  means  (moral 
ends,  and  love).     But  fearful  evils  and  destructions  may  come  first :  this 
-  power,  destined  and  fitted  only  for  those  true  ends  and  means,  grappling 
the  old  false  ones,  works  fearful  havoc     It  is  ^  new  wine  in  old  bottles.' 
It  is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  them  to  pass  away. 

Most  striking,  most  demonstrative  of  what  must  come,  is  this  tsi* 
evitableness  of  democracy ;  and  yet  the  impossibOity  of  its  wielding,  even 
tolerably,  the  present  elements  of  government.  There  is  demonstration 
in  it  of  the  new.  And  when  the  true  relation  of  the  phenomenal  and 
the  actual  is  seen — ^when  it  is  matter  of  human  heritage,  known  to  and 
recognized  by  all — then  will  there  not  certainly  be  the  correspondent 
action :  i  e.,  the  pursuit  by  society  of  '  actual '  ends  by  actual  means  ? 
How  beautiful  to  see  new  confirmation  of  this  from  so  opposite  a  source 
-»that  the  history  of  government  leads  towards,  and  foretells  it  I 

The  law  of  *  anticipation '  and  theory  is  seen  in  history  very  perfectly. 
Think,  e.  g.,  of  Schlegel's  remarks  respecting  Charlemagne's  reign,  ^  ex- 
hibiting the  paramount  infiuence  of  religion  on  public  life,  constituting 
the  happiest  era,  the  truly  golden  period,  of  our  annals.'  We  see  how 
that  state  was  essentially  the  right ;  but  the  increasing  development  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  of  man's  physical  resources  and  powers,  puts 
it  aside — ^must  do  so.  It  was  founded  without  embracing  those  elements 
of  human  life,  and  was  not  large  enough  for  them ;  and  so  they  neces- 
sarily put  human  life  in  a  radically  false  and  inverted  attitude.  What  a 
light  the  recognition  oT  the  law  casts;  what  warranty  it  gives  for  ex- 
pecting an  entirely  renovated  social  and  political  condition. 

And  then  see  how  we  may  use  the  phenomena  of  history,  from  this 
point  of  view  for  purposes  of  explanation — ^for  elucidating  the  same 
process  in  other  aspects.    Thus,  are  we  not  now  experiencing  that  veir 
tension — ^that  feeling  of  the  wrongness  of  the '  theoretical '  plans — which 
leads  to  'interpretation.'    Do  we  not  see  this  in  the  social  institutionsi 
the  charitable  societies,  '  social  congresses,'  &c.  ?    These  betray  the  . 
feeling ;  and  more — ^they  show  us  (being  themselves  instances)  the  di- 
rection this  feeling  first  takes ;  viz.,  not  towards  a  radical  inversion  and 
putting  right,  but  towards  a  smoothing  over  particular  difficulties,  and 
felt  wrongnesses.  .  Thus,  these  social  efforts  all  receive  an  intelligible 
place ;  are  completely,  and  not  partially,  manifest  in  their  nature  and 
their  effects  alike.     They  are  the  stirrings,  but  vain  and  inadequate,  of 
the  right  part  within  us,  and  the  part  that  is  destined  to  rule.     And 
dso  it  is  by  tiie  failure  of  tiiiese  partial  attempts  the  great  and  total  tri- 
umph is  to  come. 
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fiere  too,  we  see  how  it  is,  and  why  it  must  he,  that  these  good  and 
benevolent  efforts  are  so  apt,  not  only  to  fail,  hut  to  make  matters 
Worse.  It  is  just  as  attempts  to  smooth  over  and  diminish  the  intellec- 
tual diflSculties  and  wron guesses  of  a  theory,  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
more  impossihilities  than  they  set  aside.  And  surely  it  ought  to  bo  so. 
Intellect' ought  not  to  be  able  to  make  things  right  while  it  is  suppressed 
by  sense,  and  not  in  its  right  place ;  neither  ought  charity,  love,  or 
conscience. 

Here  how  clear  is  the  parallel  in  the  intellectual  to  the  idea  of 
*  serving  God  with  our  superfluity.'  That  is  like  trying  to  make  things 
clear  and  reasonable  while  we  accept  a  sensuous,  anti-rational,  standing- 
point.  So  is  the  other;  while  accepting  a  sensuous,  anti-moral  (or 
adti-human)  practical  life. 

Here  is  one  instance  of  the  un-human  results  which  flow  from  the 
self-element  in  us :  that  the  very  life  and  death  of  men  are  regulated 
by  mere  demand  for  things,  and  changes  in  amount  of  capital*    Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  list  of  consequences  of  this  sort,  involved 
in  political  economy,  that  we  ii£iay  have  visibly  before  us  the  facts  which 
demopstrate  how  the  self-element  inverts  all  the  order  of  human  life  ; 
which  otherwise  almost  escape  our  thought,  or  are  merely  recognized  as 
curious  facts,  of  no  particular  signiflcance.    The  thing  to  observe,  then, 
would  be  that  such  and  such  results  necessarily  follow  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  4iegative  element  in  man  (that  which  inflicts  '  free-will ' 
upon  him) :  and  would  it*  not  also  be  a  revelation  (by  the  opposite)  of 
that  which  would  be  the  true  life  of  man  ? 

Here  is  expressed  the  false  position;  taken  by  political  economists*^ 
the  ignoring  that  men  may  perhaps  come  to  prefer  an  altruistic  use  of 
their  powers  or  possessions : — 'every  man  of  common  understanding 
will  endeavour  to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command,  in  procuring' 
either  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit    .     .  ;  a  man  must  be  crazy 
who  does  not.'  (Adam  Smith,  Wealth,  of  Nations),    And  yet  how  weU 
it  may  be  argued,  not  only  by  the  nature  of  life  and  of  man,  but  from 
|act8  and  from  experience,  that-  a  human  life  founded  upon  the  altruistic 
elei;nent,  and  throughout  regulated  by  it,  is  that  which  is  to  be.    For 
see  how  much  stronger  that  altruistic  power  is ;  how  it  has  been  proved 
\o  be  so';    To  take  the  other  for  a  basis  is  to  take  the  weaker.     The 
self-elemeiit  is  not  strong  enough;  it  is  seen  not  to  be,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other.     That  has  made  men,  in  all  times  and  places,  perform  and 
bear  what  the  other  could  not  make  them,  %nd.  c^rtamly  never  has  ap- 
proached. 
.  And  even  in  this  alone,  how   beautifi4  it  is  to  «ee,  how  man 

truly  is  made ;  what  his  actual  nature  is,  however  it  may  seem  other ; 

The  native  metal  shines  out  here  and  tl^ere,  spite  of  the  rust.     And 

this  suggests  a  simile  for  political  eponomy.:  it  is-  as  if  a  tshemist, 

-  taking  up  a  piece  of  precious  metal,  or  a  precious  stone,  rusted;  or 

;  encrusted  with  foreign  substance,  should  insist  on  that  as  the  thing ^ 

'  ^d  speak  of  the  other  as  subordinate.    And  in  truth,  that  is  what 

would  come  first ;  would  be  what  appeared. 

And  here  is  another  proof  that  this  strongest  element ,  in  man  is 
the  rightful  basis  and  orderer  of  the  whole  life— viz.,  that  while  it  is 
qap'able  of  being  made  perfectly  and  consistently  so^  the  other  cannot  be. 
It  never  doea^saye  now  and  then,  to  the  horror  of  the  race— furnish 
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the  entire  basis  and  nde  eveii  of  an  indmdnal  lifb.  It  is  n^rerpro* 
posed,  save  as  something  needing  to  be  modified,  added  to,  restrained. 
Harmony  and  nnity,  on  that  basis,  are  impossible.  See,  too,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  self-element  in  this:  that  it  fails  in  doing  even  what  its  ex- 
ponents claim  for  it — viz.,  to  preserve  and  establish  peace.  Commercial 
relations  do  not  prevent  war. 

Again,  what  seems  an  argument  against  the  belief  that  the  al- 
truistic elements  in  man  are  the  destined  basis  and  mler  of  his  life 
— viz.,  that  the  power  of  the  altruistic  part  has  hitherto  been 
exhibited  only  by  some  of  the  race — really  becomes  a  proof  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  law  of  man's  life  is  known.  For  it  is  a  law,  that  that 
which  is  to  be  universal  shows  itself  first  in  imperfect  forms,  which  are, 
and  can  only  be,  partial.  This  exhibition  of  altruistic  life  is  the  very 
proof  that  it  is — being  made  higher  and  more  perfect — ^to  be -universal. 

Might  not  political  economy,  by  recognizing  the  self-element  in  man 
to  be  by  negation,  even  gain  additional  scope  and  definiteness,  and 
fuller  sway  ?  Would  not  the  relative  place  of  the  '  self'  and  *  human ' 
elements  in  man  then  be  capable  of  exact  definition  ?  so  that  we  might 
say,  of  certain  departments  of  life,  ^  these  should  be,  ought  to  be,  re«- 
gulated  by  the  self-element '  ?— *the  relation  of  the  whole  life  to  theal*- 
tmistic  part  of  us  being  determined  before.  Is  there  not  a  certain  pfd" 
hsophiccH  lightness  here,  too  ? — i.  e.,  there  is  surely  some  part  of  our 
life — some  of  the  '  practical ' — ^which  does  of  right  belong  to  the  self- 
elemenb-^that  conforms  to  the  nature  ofl  the  '  phenomenal' ? 

May  there  not  also  be  a  parallel  in  this  to  something  in  religion  ?  It 
is  clear  that  the  question  how  '  we '  can  escape  punishment,  and  obtain 
pardon,  is  not  the  question,  truly,  of  religion.  Tet  see  for  how  many 
this  is  a  practical  religion,  or  at  least  a  basis  for  it.  Now  may  it 
not  have  its  rightness  and  necessary  place ;  even  a^  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  self-element  has,  in  political  economy  ?  In  each,  may  not^ 
the  self- practical  be  retained,  but  put  in  its  right  place — ^understood  and* 
used  ?  Is  not  the  error  of  that  view  of  religion — and  the  truth  of  it- 
— like  that  of  political  economy  ?  and  the  attempt  ti>  supersede  it'  as 
erroneous  as  attempts  to  set  aside,  or  put  down,  political  economy  ? 
May  we  not  recognize,  in  each  case,  a  necessary  and  right  relation  o£ 
the  one  to  the  other  ? 

In  feeling  how  much  there  is  in  the  Bible,  amid  muph  that  ts  glorious 
and  excellent,  that  seems  almost  necessarily  adapted  to  lead  or  keep    ' 
men  in  evil  practice  and  feeling,  (e.  g.,  the  imprecation^  in  the  Psalma) 
— may  not  one  element  in  the  understanding  of  the  oase  be  ihis :— thai* 
God  does  not  seek,  will  not  have,  a  premature  finishing  and* '  perfection '- 
of  man  ?    He  will  maintain  the  proper  scope  of  man's  progress  and 
goodness :  sola  it  He  suffers  the  ba^ess  (nay^  necessitates  ijb)  ?    And 
from  this  other  thoughts  follow :  with  respect  to  the  study  of  history^ 
&c.    Thus :  is  it  not  the  work  of  the  novelist  to  see  and  showi  from 
the  events  of  life  or  history,  what  sort  of  persons  thoy  must  be  whose 
aotivxtiea  give  such  a  bistozyr-r-what  men  for  these  facta  P    Then  an« 
other  question  comes,  based  on  these :  what  actual  fact  exists,  to  give,' 
td  express  itself  in,  such  men?    It  is  as  the  inverse  problem :  from  the 
phenomenal  to  know  the  men ;  and,  from  the  men,  to  know  the  actual.  '. 
'    Ib  it  not  like  astilonQmy  ?— The  first  question  is,  f  what  motion  of  the 
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earth  is  there,  to  give  saoh  appearances?'  then,  'what  general  eonsti* 
tntion  of  the  heavens  gives,  includes— implies,  as  a  part  of  it— each 
motion  of  the  earth  ? '  These  are  the  solar  and  the  stellar  astronomy, 
respectively.  And  so  this  '  actual '  idea — seeking  in  mem  and  his  uni- 
versal relations — the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  individual  ^  men '-« 
follows  from  the  apprehension  of  individual  men ;  even  as  stellar  astro- 
nomy arises  in  its  turn. 

And  here  do  we  not  see  the  meaning  and  use  (i.  e.  the  necessity)  of 
the  novel  and  the  drama— viz.,  to  show  what  the  '  individuals '  are  ? 
Why  is  the  drama  Jirst  ? — there  is  surely  a  necessity  for  this.     And 
what  stage  does  the  novel  represent  in  relation  to  the  drama  ?    Is  it 
not  the  suppression  ?  i.  e.,  the  drama  attempts  to  represent  a  perfect* 
ness,  a  wholsj  to  show  an  order  and  necessity ;  and  this  is  a  view 
which  a  recognition  of  the  actual  alone  can  truly  give :  and  so  in  the 
novel  it  is  given  up,  and  disorderly  fragments  are  taken. 
The  novelist  thus  renders  history  possible^  and  exists  for  this :  hy 
showing  us  the  truth  of  the  individuals,  from  whom  the  actual  truth  of 
hmnanity  is  to  he  learnt ;  presenting  the  data  of  it  [for  must  not  his 
tory  be  written  from  the  actual  point  of  view — showing  the  individuals 
necessary  ?]  i.  e.,  the  oneness  of  humanity  is  the  basis  of  history.   The 
novel  is  needed  for  this,  surely :  it  deals  with  a  simpler  problem ;  and 
does,  perhaps,  what  could  not  be  directly  done  frx)m  the  real :  i.  e.,  it 
takes  arbitrary,  abstract,  quantities  or  terms,  with  which  we  can  deal* 
Is  it  not  as  abstract  mathematics,  solving  problems  with  arbitraiy  terms, 
and  simplified  ones,  as  a  basis  and  preliminary  for  the  '  applied '  ?   And 
observe :  this  historical  problem  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  other ; 
viz.,  from  the  phenomenal — ^through  man — to  find  the  actual. 

If  life  were  argamzedf  in  any  true  sense,  would  not  getting  money 
oome  under  the  head  of  *  division  of  labour,'  be  the  work  of  somSf  not 
of  all  ?  Instead  of,  as  now,  every  man  being  supposed  to  be  trying  to 
*  get  on ' — all  doing  the  same  thing — some  men,  surely,  should  have 
this  '  increasing  of  wealth '  for  their  special  work.  Our  practice  is 
simply  a  relic  of  barbarism :  moral  life  has  to  undergo  a  development 
fbreshadoned  in  commercial. 

*  The  tragic  meanness  of  [England's]  money-making  life.'  (Blackwood) 
Is  it  not  evident  what  our  life  means :  why  it  is  as  it  is  ?  viz.,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it  but  a  radical  and  perfect  one ;  a  true  and  com- 
plete interpretation.    Of  old,  partial  remedies  might  do :  nobleness 
could  be  grafted  on ;  could  be  mingled  or  kept  in  mind  with  it.    For 
our  age,  and  our  life,  full  and  overburdened  with  its  material  wealth 
and  call  for  external  energy — ^for  this  state  nothing  can  suffice  but  a 
thorough  inversion,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new  basis.    Nothing,  but 
the  making  the  altruistic  element  the  basis  of  life,  and  treating  the 
self-elements  as  the  un-human  ones. 

Honey,  in  political  economy,  is  like  force ;  producing  equivalent  re- 
sults successively.    Or  again :  the  labour,  the  human  <  force,'  is  put  into, 
embodied  in,  various  '  goods '  successively ;  even  as  '  force '  is.    Also, 
more  and  more  labour  is  embodied  in  smaller  bulks  of  goods :  is  not 
this  as  more  and  more  force  is  contained  in  higher  *  organizations '  ?  Is 
it  not  like  the  idea  of  development  ? 

May  it  not  prove,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of '  force '  will  turn  out  to  be 
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the  true  one  for  political  economy  (under  the  form  of  labonr)  ?  or,  ra- 
ther, porhaps,  will  it  not  he  found  that  the  idea  of  '  foroe '  belongs  only 
to  the  human  science—is  right  only  in  the  form  of  labour ;  and  is  not 
the  true  idea  for  physical  science  at  all  ?     [For  one  thing,  it  is  only 
where  there  is  vatiahtLity  that  this  element  of  truly  varying  (free-^nll) 
rightly  belongs  to  it].     And  indeed  we  see  that  it  is  a  false  element  in 
physical  science,  being  truly  8ui^tctiv€.     So  may  not  the  true  scope  and 
right  application  of  the  <  force '  idea  appear :  and  why  it  has  arisen  in 
science ;  and  also  the  use  of  it  p    For  will  not  the  results  of  the  scteit- 
tific  development — '  the  doctrine  of  the  forces ' — be  found  valuable  in 
the  presentation  of  its  human  aspect  (i.  e.,  in  political  economy)  ?  will 
not  the  '  laws  of  force,'  obtained  in  science,  be  essential  guides  to  'laws 
of  labour '  ? 

One  sees  too,  here,  a  justification  again  of  the  old  idea  of  Nature*^ 
that  which  personified  her,  and  thought  of  her  processes  as  (more  or 
less)  arbitrary.     This  was  the  right  thought  to  go  with  that  idea  of 
force  in  her,  which  is  based  upon  our  own.    The  two  go  together ;  and 
the  banishing  of  the  arbitrariness  involves,  absolutely,  that  of  foroe. 
The  only  right  idea  of  force,  then,  is  that  of  '  labour '  ? 

The  laws  of  thought,  surely,  are  well  exemplified  in  political  eco-i 
nomy.     See  the  false  notion  of  the  source  of  all  wealth  being  the  land\ 
a  notion  finding  its  interpretation  in  the  idea  of  '  labour.'     Was  not 
that  former  view  a  '  theory ';  and  was  there  an  '  anticipation '  before  it? 
See  how,  in  political  economy,  the  false  (tho*  necessary)  appearance  of 
money,  as  being  weaUh^  involves  such  radical,  necessary  error. 
'  Is  not '  money/  in  truth,  a  mtntM,  a  negative,  in  respect  to  wealth  ? 
L  e.,  is  there  not  so  much  less  true  wealth  by  all  the  labour  that  is 
consumed  on  coin — so  much  withdrawn^  as  it  were,  as  a  condition  for 
the  use  of  the  remainder  ?     So  is  not  this  idea,  also,  putting  a  minus 
for  a  plus  ?  and  may  it  be  the  'self'  is  a  minus  in  a  parallel  way; 
as  it  were  for  similar  use  ? 
And  observe :  political  economy  was  created,  as  a  science,  by  the  clear 
perception  and  tracing  of  this  error ;  by  the  showing  it  necessary ;  and, 
with  that,  what  the  facts  are.     This  once  perceived — this  history  of 
error— «nd  the  science  arose.     How  parallel  this  seems,  essentially,  to 
the  <  actual '  philosophy :  recognizing  a  natural,  a  necessary,  error,  from 
the  seeming  of  things — nay,  even  from  the  practical  truth  of  things ; 
for  observe,  practicaUy  money  is  wealth. 

Wheresoever  the  '  practical '  is  not  the  true,  there  must  be  the  history 
of  science.  And  may  we  not  even  say,  conversely,  wherever  there 
comes  a  dootrine  which  is  essentially  this  ^vis.,  a  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  error  based  on  a  '  practical '  that  is  not  the  truth— that 
is  an  interpretation ;  a  true  science  ? 
So  that  the  self  is  '  practically '  im  is  all  right ;  it  is  one  of  the  oases  in 
which  the  practical  is  not  the  true. 

Political  economy  recognizes  the  two  elements  of  money  and  commo- 
dities. Is  it  not  as  philosophy  must  recognize  the  two  elements  of  al- 
truistic and  self  as  being  in  man  ?  And  are  not  these  two,  in  political 
economy,  oppositee  ?  Taking  money  as  a  negative,  still  we  see  the  no- 
cessity  that  its  laws  should  be  exactly  studied—- even  as  thoso  of  the  seUl 
Observe,  too,  how  the  regarding  and  seeking  money  too  much— regard- 
ing it  as  other  than  a  necessity  to  be  submitted  to— is  emphatic  ruin^  or 
loss,  to  nations. 
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That  plan,  in  truth,  being,  to  a  nation,  like  being  a  miser  is  to  a  man ; 
only  a  nation  cannot  ever  really  keep  the  money. 
And,  regarding  money  as  the  negative,  do  not  parallels  snggest  them- 
selves between  political  economy  and  ethics  ?     Thns,  in  respect  to  the 
advantage  of  substituting  paper  for  a  great  part  of  the  coin,  and  so  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  the  labour  embodied  in  the  *  money  *  of  the 
community— is  there  not  a  true  parallel  in  respect  to  the  self?  i.  e., 
are  there  not  means  by  which,  tho'  actions  for  'self  cannot  be  alto- 
gether escaped  from,  yet  they  can  be  greatly  diminished?  the  'self* 
part  of  us — the  negative,  or  *  expense ' — can  be  practically  made  much 
Bess     Whatt  in  practical  life,  would  be  such  a  parallel  ?     One  clearly 
sees  that  the  parallelism  exists :  obviously,  every  diminution  of  the 
self-regarding  action  is  a  clear  gain  ;  as  much  as  a  diminution  of  the 
'expense'  of  coin. 

Respecting  the  parallel  of  the  'self  and  money — ^both  as  a  minus, 
and  yet  both  necessary  for  the  existence  and  operation  of  the  positive 
elements — ^the  necessity  and  value  of  the  self,  in  the  moral  life,  is  evi- 
dent. Our  being  able  to  love  and  give  depends  upon  our  liking,  our 
*self*-pleasure8:  the  absence  of  that  would  be  to  put  truly  altruistic 
life  out  of  our  power.  The  self-element  ought  to  be  fully  developed ; 
strong,  not  weak  or  wanting,  for  the  perfect  human  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  self  is  in  the  '  non- 
resistance  '  doctrine  :  in  the  contiast  between  the  cowardly  and  the 
heroic  submission.    The  self-element  should  be  fully  developed,  in  the 
form  of  sensibility  to  insult,  and  courage  to  resist  it. 

This  surely  helps  us  to  see  how  the  self-element,  tho'  a  negative,  is 
not,  therefore,  an  evil.     Is  is  only  that  we  have  it  in  a  wrong  rela- 
tion.     It  embraces  those  who  say  (truly)  that  all  man's  impulses 
are  good,  and  that  there  is    no  evil  but  from  excess.     It  shows, 
bendes  why  and  how  that  '  excess '  comes  to  be ;  viz.  from  the  self- 
element  not  having  been  put  in  its  right  relations, 
l^'ay,  farther ;  may  not  this  help  us  to  a  better  representation  of  self 
than  that  of  its  being  a  negative  ? — tho'  this  is  true.     It  may  not  be 
the  primary  the  important  view,  to  take,  nor  the  normal  and  natural 
exhibition  of  it ;  tho'  it  needs  to  be  remembered.     May  it  not  be  in 
this  as  it  is  with  regard  to  money  ?    True,  that  is  (relatively  to  true 
wealth)  a  minus ;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to  the  political  economist  to 
be  aware  of  this,  and  practically  never  to  forget  it.     Still,  its  positive 
place  and  uses  are  the  things  to  lay  stress  upon,  and  these  are  all-per- 
vading and  essential. 

Would  it  not  be  strange,  if,  starting  from  this  parallel  of  money  to 
the  self,  there  should  arise  arise  a  large  parallel,  even  in  detail,  be- 
tween the  industrial  and  the  moral  life :  the  various  forms  of  '  eco- 
nomical activity  having  their  correspondences  in  the  cultivation,  in- 
dividual or  social,  of  the  moral  nature. 

• 

One  sees  the  evidence  of  the  negative  in  man  in  the  irrational  prac- 
tices and  customs  that  prevail  among  mankind  :  e.  g.,  the  respect  paid 
to  wealth  instead  of  to  personal  qualities.  This  suggests  some  practical 
ideas.  See  how  at  various  times  nations  have  tried  to  do  away  with 
tkese  irrationalities  (French  Revolution,  socialism,  &c.) :  summing  them 
up)  may  we  not  say  that  they  are  attempts  to  act  as  if  the  negative 
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Were  not ;  to  ignore,  to  escape,  its  effeots  ?    Now  this  cannot  be ;  the 
negation  ts  there ;  its  effects  roust  be  recognized. 
Is  not  a  general  view  suggested  here  ?-*are  not  all  plans  or  ideas  of 
this  kind  essentially  the  same :  viz.,  attempts  to  ignore  the  negativei 
or  its  effects :  to  do  away  with  that  which  comes  from,  or  proves,  it  ? 
And  so,  conversely,  is  there  not  a  guide  to  thought  ?     In  all  cases  of 
this  kind — whether  practical,  like  seeking  equality ;  or  theoretical^ 
like  idealism — are  not  the  attempts  froof  of  the  presence  of  a  neg- 
ative ?     Should  they  not  guide  our  thoughts  to  see  ity  and  the  at* 
tempts  to  escape  its  results  ? 
And  80  we  see  how  the  opposite  view  and  practice  succeeds :  how  men 
say  of  equality,  *  that  will  never  be,'  and  scoff  at  *  superhuman  virtue/ 
And  the  same  in  respect  to  thought.     Tet  is  this  also  no  argument : 
the  thing  cannot  be  done,  nor  the  conclusion  stand,  while  the  negation 
on  which  it  turns  is  unrecognized  as  a  negative ;  that  is  all.     In  other 
words :  till,  in  the  theoretical  cases,  some  new  elements  of  thought  are 
introduced ;  and,  in  the  practical  cases  some  new  grounds  and  motives 
of  action. 

And  is  it  not  clear,  that  as  recognizing  the  negative  (in  inertia,  ftc.) 
perfects  idealism,  and  establishes  the  rational  thought,  so  will  recogniz- 
ing the  negative,  in  the  'self,'  perfect  those  schemes  of  life,  and  estab- 
lish the  rational  practice  ?  TVue,  men  will  not  turn  from  their  ir- 
rational and  selfish  ways  under  the  influence  of  any  present  motives ; 
there  will  be  no  equality,  no  cure  for  servility  to  wealth,  and  grasping 
at  it — asceticism  will  be  as  sure  to  degenerate  and  fail,  as  idealism  is  to 
die : — but  if  the  nature  of  the  self,  and  therein  of  man,  be  recognized, 
then  new  motives,  new  thoughts  altogether,  come  into  play.  Then 
arise  thoughts  of  man,  and  man's  redemption — 'the  powers  of  the 
eternal  world ' — and  what  was  impossible  with  man  is  seen  to  be  pos- 
sible with  God. 

By  the  bye,  these  words  were  used  with  reference  to  this  very  sub- 
ject— ^to  a  rich  man  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  May  not 
this,  indeed,  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  ?  On  any  human 
principles,  on  any  knowledge  that  does  not  recognize  the  essential 
gospel,  it  is  '  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  thro'  the  eye  of  a  needle,'  than 
for  the  rich  to  consent  to  live  the  human  life. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  errors — ^to  show  what  the  *  self '  is — ^but 
the  positive  aspect  of  the  case,  the  uses  and  necessity  of  the  self, 
should  be  the  foundation. 

May  one  even  see  how  the  self  might  sink  into  an  entirely  different 

relation  to  us,  by  the  example  of  *  money '  in  a  perfected  society  ? 

Does  the  false  feeling  of  money  ais  the  '  wealth '  answer  to  the  false 

feeling  of  self  as  the  '  being,'  in  this  also :  that  it  indicates  a  radical 

perversion  of  the  social  state  ?     Is  it  only  because  society  is  wrong, 

IS  inverted,  as  founded  on  the  self-principle,  that  that  illusion  is  pos- 

•  sible?    See,  too,  how  the  failure  of  all   contrivances  to  increase 

money  may  illustrate  the  like  failure  of  all  deliberate  attempts  at 

self-gratification,  as  an  end ;  such  attempts  rather  tending  to  destroy 

that  very  self-enjoyment. 

Thus  might  it  not  be  shown  what  human  life  is,  as  altruistic ;  and  how 

the  *  self  '-elements  subserve  it,  and  are  necessary  to  it ;  and  then,  in  a 
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Moondary  vay»  the  negatlTe  relation  of  the  self  might  be  pointed  out  7 
In  thus  representing  human  life,  in  its  altmistic  aspect,  one  ^  might 
fnumerate  the  ordinary  forms  of  such  acting  and  feeling ;  exhibited  in 
fill  forms  of  society,  especially  in  those  nearest  to  '  Nature.'  That  is 
the  true  ^  wealth '  of  humanity.  Doubtless  it  has  not  been  universal ; 
as  some  nations  are  utterly  poor,  and  individuals  are  so  among  the 
^chest.  Then  as  for  our  own  age,  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  error  of  taking  the  self-elements  for  positive  ones.  But  the 
true»  natural  tendency  of  man  is  towards  altruistic  life,  even  as  it  is  to- 
wards wealth. 

This  su^y  might  be  assumed,  even  as  the  natural  tendency  to  na- 
tional wealth  is  assumed  from  every  man's  effort  to  advance  himself.— 
The  tendency  to  altruistic  life  is  just  as  decisively  in  human  nature  (in 
spite  of  ezoepticms'  which  apply  also  to  the  other  case). 
Here  even  the  advance  of  society  towards  a  greater  regard  for  others' 
rights  and  comforts  comes  in  as  evidence :  existing^  and  even  increas 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  preient  ^suppression ';  even  as  wealth,  in  spite  of 
the  falsest  economical  systems  and  regulations.      Bo  the   present 
theory  of  life,  and  the  oonstraints  placed  on  men's  human  instincts 
and  tendencies,  do  not  altogether  prevent  life  from  becoming  more 
altruistic. 
So  treated,  the  question  of  the  <  self'  woold  not  aiise  until  a  special  re* 
ferenoe  was  made  to  the  errors  respecting  it. 

Is  not  <  political  economy '  a  working  out  of  what  comes  from  treating 
the  minus  as  the  plus  (i.  e.,  in  respect  to  man)  :  as  the  '  mercantile  sys- 
tem '  is  a  deliberate  working  out  of  the  results  which  arise  from  treating 
money  as  the  *  plus '  with  regard  to  wealth  ?    '  The  plan  is  natural,  and 
well  accoui^ted  for ;  but  here  are  the  results ;  so  that  is  not  the  true 
plan.'    But,  in  order  to  recognise  the  ftdsi^,  w  understanding  of  the 
case  is  necessary  too :  facts  prove  it,  but  facts  alone  never  overtfarelv 
anything,  however  disastrous.    The  '  facts '  did  not  overthrow  the  mer- 
cantile system,  only  a  truer  understanding  of  the  nature  and  source  of 
wealth ;  so  the  facts  will  not  overthrow  uie  self-plan  of  life,  plainly  as 
they  speak,:  it  wants  a  better  understanding  of  man,  and  life.  However 
patent  the  failure  and  immense  the  evils  of  any  system,  facts  alone  can 
never  overthrow  it;  because  the  evils,  the  mysteries,  are  accepted  when 
they  come,  as  if  they  were  right — ^were  necessities.     So  we  now  think, 
*  tiiere  most  always  oe  rich  and  poor,'  &c. ;  and  acquiesce  in  the  world 
being  so  painfully  mysterious  in  respect  to  the  djestiny  of  the  mass  of 
men.    These /acto  do  not  overthrow  the  system,  and  never  would,  with* 
oat  a  bettor  understanding. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  so ;  for  sorely  there  is  more  or  less  of 
revolt  against,  and  repudiation  of,  the  facts ;  m<Nre  or  less  of  the  feeling 
that  they  ought  not  to  be.    And  perhaps  that  feeling  plays  an  important 
part,  in  bringing  about  that  better  undeastanding,  by  which  the  false 
system  falls.    But  it  does  not  oome  directly  from  that :  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  that  those  who  have  these  feelings  get  the  better  understanding. 
Sees  it  no^  rather  come  from  those  who  have  aoeej^ed  the  results,  seeing 
them  to  be  necessarily  involved  im  the  syetem  (or  premisses)  and  yet 
are  not  without  the  feeling  of  their  evil  ?   [Ssrely  this  comes  under  the 
tame  head  with  the  dootnne  of  'oorrecting  the  premisses. '] 
And  here  one  sees  the  nature  and  tiie  use  of  that  daw  of  men  in 
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whom  the  logie  is  wttntiag:  thaj  can  deny  results  without  denying 
causes  (or  sjsteuis) ;  can  deny  conclusions,  leaving  the  premisses  uo* 
corrected.  Now,  so  far,  this  is  a  defect,  doubtless ;  but  does  it  not  en« 
able  a  thing  to  be  done  which  otherwise  might  not  be  f  i.  e.,  is  it  not  by 
Bach  people  that  the  evil  and  wron^  of  certain  facts,  or  resiilts,  are  felt 
and  insisted  on  ?  To  these  men  it  is  owing,  surely,  that  others  (in 
whom  the  logical  connection  of  things  will  not  be  ignored)  are  made  to 
feel  the  wrongness  and  impossibility  of  the  results ;  and  se  the  system 
gets  altered. 

Thus,  in  fact,  three  sets  of  men  work  out  the  reductio  ud  absurdum« 
One  set  deduces  the  impossible  results,  and  gravely  sets  th^n  forth,  as 
fscta ;  another  denies  and  denounces  the  results,  and  insists  they  are 
not  legitimate  consequences,  &c. :  then  a  third  sees  what  each  of  the 
others  pobits  out,  and  so  makes  visible  the  demand  to  correct  the  pre- 
misses, mn  it  not  a  beaotifnl  orffanio  oo-operation— 4ui  admirable  evi- 
dence of  '  design '  f 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dependence  of  the  class  who  correct  tqe 
premisses  upon  tne  other  two :  how  they  need  not  be  able— doubtless 
are  not  able— to  do  either  of  the  other  work  ;  not  logical  enough  to 
make  the  deduction,  nor  sensitive  enough  to  feel  decisively,  for  them* 
selves,  the  wrongness;  but  capable  of  seeing  both  when  shown  them, 
and  putting  them  together-— endowed,  that  is,  with  the  faculty  of  seeing 
what  the  new  premiss  must  be.    And  doubtless  they  do  that  worii  not 
by  more  or  stronger  perception,  but  by  a  lest  resistance :  i.  e.^  others  may 
see,  as  dearly  as  they,  both  the  proofs  of  the  results  and  the  objeotions 
to  them ;  but,  not  perceiving  any  way  of  escape,  thev  remain  passive. 
The  man  who  finds  the  new  premiss  may  do  so  simply  because  those 
forces,  as  it  were,  are  able  te  move  in  that  direction :  there  is  an  opeor 
ing,  a  channel,  in  him,  there.    His  perception  of  a  new  fundamental 
conception  is  a  direction  of  not*feaistaooe.    So  it  does  away  with  the 
stress,  or  tension. 

Kay,  is  not  this  correction  of  the  premiss  rather  by  an  absence  of  that 
strong  conviction  or  feeling  of  the  false  premiss,  which  other  men  have 
•^leaving  one  free  to  be  guided  by  the  facts — ^than  any  positive  peroep* 
tion  of  the  new  one  f    May  it  not  thus  be  resolved  into  a  nepative  f 

And  does  not  this  suggest  many  things  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
ne^tive  to  man — ^how  that  absence  is  his  hi^st  Being  and  posseseion  t 
This  surely  answers  to  the  defect — or  negative— affirmed  of  genius.  And 
of  course,  this  is  exactly  what  is  wantea  for  the  attainment  of  truth  : 
to  be  simply  guided  by  the  facts ;  passively  led  by  them  to  the  convi&r 
lion  they  demand.  We  see  a  typical  instance  iu  the  definitions  of  geo* 
metry ;  evidently  tiius  filmed  (and  by  a  setting  aside  of  sense, .  clearly 
due  to  some  one  in  whom  the  sense-impression  was  at  a  nunimum). 
This  is,  indeed,  the  casting  out  of  the  subjective  element  One  seeqrall 
this  process  for  Uiis  end. 

May  we  not  see,  toO|  how  all  this  comes  from  the  union  of  different 
faculties  in  man :  from  his  true  knowledge  beii^  in  the  united  operation 
of  several^  this  alternation  is  the  necessary  process  f 

The  extent  and  constflney  with  which  liberty  (religious  liberty,  e.  gf ) 
has  been  suppressedi  in  all  countries,  and  almost  every  agOi  is  very 
striking  s  we  cannot  hdp  asking  whjf  this  has  been  ?    And  may  we  ^ot 
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Bee,  in  the  law  of  potitive  denial^  an  answer?    That  is,  is^not  this  free- 
dom, in  the  sense  of  diversity — of  absence  of  unity  and  necessity — ^to  be 
done  away  ?    The  '  positive  denial '  is  to  be,  by  perfected  knowledge 
and  perfected  love.     And  so  that  tyranny  was  the  negative  denial ;  and 
must  have  been;  for,  without  the  tendencies  leading  men  to  that,  they 
would  have  lacked  the  forces,  the  impulses,  leading  and  enabling  them 
to  attain  the  other.     Here,  surely,  is  the  cause  of  all  negative  denials  : 
the  powers  which  effect  the  positive  must  produce  that  negative,  in  the 
earlier  (the  imperfect)  state  of  things.     And  thus  we  see  how  there 
comes,  from  this  negative  denial,  a  custom  of  looking  on  that  which  is 
thus  denied,  as  being  itself  a  positive  good ;  instead  of  needing  to  be 
ri^tly  denied.    It  is  thus  men  have  come  to  be  proud  of  sectarian 
freedom,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  connect  the  *  economical  *  relations  of  vMl  (in  re- 
spect to  service)  with  the  idea  of  the  physical  forces.  Thus,  the  giving 
a  man  a  claim  to  labour  (or  service)  from  others,  makes  him  like  a  body 
containing  force.  And  then,  is  not  this  suggested :  that  the  activity  in 
human  life  comes  from  claiming ;  in  Nature,  from  imparting  ?  Is  an 
inverse  relation  established  here  ?  Or  are  there  not,  in  human  society^ 
the  three  states  exhibited,  answering  to  those  in  Nature  : — equilibrium 
(neither  claim  nor  debt)  ;  possession  of  claim  ;  and  indebtedness  ?  Do 
not  these  answer  to  the  passive  state,  to  tension  from  latent  force,  and 
and^to  tension  of  a  negative  kind  (as  it  were)  ?  Thus  all  this  social  or- 
ganization brings  man,  as  its  result,  into  a  parallelism  to  the  physical 
world ;  and  so  an  indication  of  the  negative,  in  respect  to  man,  appears. 
This,  which  takes  place  spontaneously  in  Nature — these  active  relations 
which  effect  themselves,  as  it  were — ^man  has  to  provide  laws  to  effect. 
He  has  to  employ  a  special  force  to  ensure  that  being  which  is  by  its 
01071  force,  as  it  were,  in  physical  Nature.  And  is  there  not  an  indic- 
ation of  the  same  thing  in  what  Bastiat  notices :  that  the  *  utility '  of 
Nature  is  given  gratuitously — ^man  needs  return.  Surely  it  proves  the 
minus  there. 

Bastiat]|say8,  '  property  is  only  in  services ' :  but  do  we  not  see  how 
naturally  there  would  arise  the  tendency  to  get  individual  wealth  by 
obstructing  the  gratuitous  utilities  ?  This  cannot  well  be  done  with  air, 
but  it  can  be  in  respect  to  lemd.  And  has  not  this  general  tendency  a 
wide  bearing  ?  Does  it  not  suggest  much  respecting  our  dealing  by  self, 
and  self-interests  ?  And  the  attempts  by  legislation  to  encourage  agri^ 
oultnre— always  injuring  it — are  not  these  also  very  suggestive  ?  Is 
not  the  pursuit  of  self-pleasure  much  the  same  :  preventing,  instead  of 
obtaining,  the  object  ?  and  will  it  not  also  be  cured  ? 

The  parallel  between  the  economic  social  organization  and  the  animal 
organization,  presents  further  points  of  interest.     Thus,  labour  (effort) 
is  like  force ;  capable  of  being  put  into  things  :  an  article  with  value  is 
like  force-containing  substance  [like  an  organic  substance,  in  this]. 
*  Value '  is  like  tension.     Then  there  arises  another  thought. — Bastiat 
ahows  that  effort  is  by  the  negative ;  that  value  represents  and  arises 
from  the  negative  which  pertains  to  man :  does  not  this  suggest  again 
how  '  force '  should  be  esteemed  a  negative  f    Or  is  there  an  inverse  re- 
lation to  be  seen  in  the  social  and  the  physical  ?    What,  in  the  latter. 
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answers  to  compeHtian  ?     Again  :  the  oonstituent  individuals,  like  the 
*  atoms '  in  the  organic,  are  themselves  the  sources  of  the  force. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  point  seems  to  be  this : — Bastiat  proves  well 
enough  (p.  21,  &c.)  that  society  is  an  organization,  'Could  such  phe- 
nomena have  been  witnessed  unless  society  had  a  natural  and  wise  or« 
ganization,  which  acts,  as  it  were,  Unknown  to  us  f  '  Not  only  is  the 
proof  here  of  men  doing  what  they  are  not  conscious  of  doing,  very 
clear,  but  another  inference  follows,  which  it  is  strange  has  been  over- 
looked, and  which  is  indeed  the  very  foundation-question  of  Life.  He 
goes  on  to  say  :  individuals  *  are  themselves  the  very  end  and  object  of 
the  mechanism ;  since  it  is  into  individual  pains  and  enjoyments  that 
the  whole  definitely  resolves  itself.'  But  the  very  proof  of  an  '  organ- 
isation '  composed  of  these  individuals  disproves  this,  and  establishes 
the  contrary.  An  *  organization '  exists  for  ends  beyond  its  constitu- 
ents :  either  ends  beyond  itself,  or  at  least  for  ends  pertaining  to  it  as 
a  whole.  What  follows  from  this  demonstration  of  an  organization  is, 
that  the  individual  objects,  pleasures,  benefits,  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
the  ends.  And  thus  is  given  the  demonstration  most  needed ;  viz.,  that 
all  these  individual  pleasures,  pains  and  activities,  exist  for  an  end  be- 
yond themselves — for  an  end  that  concerns  the  whole ;  one  that  is  en- 
acted by,  and  is  directed  upon,  the  whole  human  race. 

So  we  see,  then,  all  our  individual  life  is  lived  for  a  human  end.  It 
is  this  fact  which  political  economists  overlook,  while  they  demonstrate 
it;  and  the  overlooking  .of  this  it  is  that  spoils  theit  science,  even 
as  it  spoils  human  life.  The  end  and  object,  the  whole  fintil  cause, 
being  left  out,  what  but  confusion,  whieh  the  beautiful  *■  framework ' 
does  but  make  worse  and  more  confusing,  can  result  ?  This  then,  would 
rectify  political  economy  :  it  has  the  clue  in  its  own  hands  ;  it  needs 
only  to  use  its  own  possessions.  But  it  would  also  rectify  life.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  the  Dact  should  come  into  consciousness — ^that  what  ia 
done  should  be  consciously  done ;  the  true  and  real  end  become  tho 
conscious  end. 

We  have  seen  this,  indeed,  as  a  law :  that  things  are  first  done  un- 
consciously, then  consciously ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  done  consci- 
ously until  a  preparation  is  made  for  it :  that  the  attempt  fails,  and 
does  evil,  when  premature.  And  the  necessity  is  that  it  should  be 
seen  that  the  thing  is  done :  e.  g.,  the  scientific  man  acta  eonscioasiif 
on  motion  not  ceasing;  before,  there  were  attempts  to  make  it  not 
cease.  So  there  have  been  attempts  to  cause  the  world  to  be  re- 
deemed. '        , 

Again,  in  respect  to  society  being  an  '  organization ' :  there  is  proof 
given  by  this  that  there  is  some  organic  connection  between  different 
men,  altho'  we  do  not  see  it. 

Is  not  our  not  seeing  it  due  to  our  perception  being  of  (confined  to) 
men  as  physical ;  in  which  merely  apparent  view  there  is  not  any  true 
connection  ?  Is  not  the  absence  of  such  connection  the  proof,  as  it 
were,  that  that  is  not  the  truth  of  the  case  ?  there  should  be  no  link 
between  men  physically  (parental  descent  excepted),  even  as  there 
should  be  no  action  in  a  phenomenon.  And  the  question  whether  there 
is  such  link  or  not,  is  to  be  decided  not  by  impression,  but  by 
evidence. 
Now  in  reference  to  this  oonnectioni  :we  of  course  view .  it  by  the 

9,  Politics*    See  p.  169. 
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analogy  of  the  pbysieal  organiim.  This  latter  we  peroeive  as  one ;  but 
ean  we  not  well  eonceiTe  a  conTene  mode  of  apprehension,  wbieh  should 
show  ns  the  hnman  race  as  an  organuiationy  and  the  organic  body  aa  not 
such  ?  Hight  one  not  see  the  elements  of  a  living  body  as  seeming  like 
disconnected  individual  partides,  and  wonder  at  the  proofs  of  their 
union  in  one,  even  as  we  do  at  the  proofs  of  the  social  oneness  ? 

That  is  to  say,  sorely  there  is  some  respeet  in  whioh  these  elemente 
of  the  body  do  not  possess  that  obvious  connection :  they  are  united 
in  some,  not  in  others.  Or  might  not  a  non*peroeption  give  it : 
might  not  a  view  from  within  omit  it  ? 

Comparing  the  social  with  the  physical  organization,  one  notes  how 
the  latter  consists  of  ever  new  elements  introduced  from  the  surround- 
ing world :  and  this  suggests  whether  it  may  be  thus  with  man — 
whether  the  <  individuals '  are  ever  new  elements  (componenta)  intro- 
duced from  the  world  (not  physical)  around  ?  Would  not  this  thought 
help  us  towards  understanding  the  relation  of  the  savage^  the  degraded, 
races  ?  May  they  be  '  oomponents '  introduced,  and  ready  to  be  tuedt 
as  it  were  ?  Is  it  they  who  constitute  the  Jknd  from  wnich  the  moie 
advanced  races  are  replenished  f  I>o  they  become  the  civilized  com- 
munities f 

Political  economy  is  clearly  made  (like  all  science)  by  the  reoognition 
of  the  unperceived.  This  is  so  in  detail ;  but,  taken  as  a  whol^  is  it 
not  distorted  for  want  of  the  same  thing  ?  Does  it  not  need,  aa 
a  whole,  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  an  <  unperoeived '  ? 

Thinking  of  how,  in  American  public  life,  the  lower  elements  of  the 
body  politic  rise  to  the  sur&ee,  and,  in  a  sense,  obtain  the  rule :  may 
not  a  Um  be  traced  here  f  See  how,  in  our  sdentiic  age,  the  lower 
elements  of  our  moral  oonstitotion  come  to  the  surfiiee,  and  rule.  Are 
not  these  two  the  same  in  their  nature  and  prediction  9  Is  not  that 
social  condition  a  necessary  'suppression'  ?  [even  as  science  suppressed 
philosophy,  and  heroism  therewith].  Bo  we  not  see,  then,  the  true 
une  of  advance  ?  The  old  European  oonstitutiona  are  organisations 
which  are  ^imperftct.' 


The  tracing  of  Puritanism  in  its  relation  to  Asceticism,  and  the  in- 
tense commercial  spirit  whioh  has  followed  it  (the  recognition,  i.  e.,  of 
an  '  organic  *  connection  between  them) ;  and  then  again  the  perception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  to  a  preceding  science,  and  the 
natural  *  organisation '  (of  society)  flowing  frx>m  it — 
For  we  must  not  overlook  the  wonderful  force  and  vitality  in  that 
(and  other  Eastern)  systems  of  '  social  organization.*    See  how  they 
nave  lasted  and  ruled,  and  developed  not  a  despicable  lifb,  so  long ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  absence  of  Christianity ;  nay,  weighted  and  en- 
cumbered with  a  perverse  mvthology.    The  secret  here  is  surely 
worth  studying ;  and  if  it  be  found  in  any  part  to  rest  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  the  illusion  of  our  experience,  then  how  interesting  it 
would  be  to  find  that  this  belongs  truly  to  Christianity  also.    What 
a  promise  it  gives  of  united  fruits,   of  results  that  might  seem 
hopeless. 
And,  by  the  bye,  what  a  new  interest  and  significanoe  Christianity 

li  Hiiiory. 
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itself  acquires — as  an  element  in  human  history,  or  as  a  revdatiim 

of  hnrnan  tmth — ^if  we  recognise  it  as  being  traly  a  re^afflrmation  of 

that  doctrine,  or  exposition  of  the  true  meaning  and  the  right  ap* 

plication  of  that  fact ;  as  joining  on  to,  and  re-asserting,  that 

l^ay,  does  not  the  suggestion  occur,  whether  that  old  doctrine  of 

the  East  he  not  a  Tcstige  of  original '  revelation  '  t 

— does  not  the  perception  of  such  relations  as  these  hold  out  the  hope 

of  a  real  and  perfect  human  history :  i.  e.,  an  ezhihition  of  the  whole 

course  of  man  as  an  illustration  and  result  of  his  nature  ? 

And  a  thought  like  this  suggests  itself:  whether  that  entire  course 
may  not  he  seen  from  this  point  of  view : — ^the  existence  of  an  altruistie 
Being  of  man,  hut  wanting;  and  the  negation  of  it  exhiUited  in  the 
self-element  in  men  ;  and  this  ruling  and  prevailing,  more  or  less  ex- 
clusively, hut  with  a  perpetual  struggle,  and  with  a  definite  and  cer- 
tainly determined  end  ?  And  then  again,  one  can  deal  with  the  intel- 
lectual history ;  seeing  what  intellect  is — how  it  comes  hy  negation^ 
rests  on  sense  as  positive  non-perception,  and  is  a  progress  through 
inversion. 

lutreference  to  the  three  terms  of  asceticism,  puritanism,  and  <  com- 
mercial mania,'  the  connection  hetween  them,  if  it  exist,  must  give  the 
'  law '  of  innumerahle  other  cases  also.  And  is  not  there  a  parallel  in 
the  classic  thought,  the  medieval  thought,  and  science  ? 

Especially  we  may  think  what  is  to  come  after :  evidently  this  *  com-' 
mercial  mania '  is  not  an  end.  May  not  something  very  good  he  ready 
to  come  from  it,  even  as  from  our  science  ?  # 

Surely  one  feels  a  likeness  hetween  some  at  least  of  the  corresponding 
terms.     Science  well  corresponds  with  the  'commercial  mania';  and 
puritanism  with  the  medieval  (early  christian)   mode  of  thought 
(losing,  as  it  did,  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  ancient  speculation,  and 
hecoming  hound  in  superstition,  and  devoted  to  forms  and  terms)  :  and 
^eticism  seems  to  find  its  parallel  in  the  classic  thought.     Then — ^if 
here  be  this  parallel— may  we  not  learn  what  is  to  succeed,  and  come 
mt  of,  the  commercial  mode  of  life,  by  what  comes  from  science  ? 

So  we  should  have  a  guide  what  to  expect,  what  to  seek  for,  as  the 

result  and  firuit  of  our  social  system  ?    Is  it  not  preparing  for  something 

sublimely  good,  even  as  science  conducts  to  a  philosophy  which  is  wholly 

reHgious  f    May  we  not  he,  indeed,  upon  the  very  brink  of  tMs,  unlike 

it  as  it  seems  ?— even  as  science  seemeii  every  di^  to  grow  darker^  more 

mechanical,  more  anti-religious. 

There   comes   an  interesting  question  here:— -why  was  medieval 

thought  necessarily  interposed  between  ancient  thought  and  scienoe  ; 

and  puritanism  between  asceticism  and  the  oommerotfd  mania  ?  What 

law  is  shown  1  what  <  terms  *  are  they  ?    Oan  we  see  that  medieval 

thought  (scholasticism,  &c.^  is  a  true  opposite  of  ancient  philosophy, 

as  puritanism  is  of  asoetieism  f    May  we  see  how  the  oommereiat 

system  has  fulfilled  some  necessary  conditions,  as  scienoe  has  P*— the 

development  of  the  industrial  system  being  equivalent  to  the  '  know* 

ledge  of  the  phenomenon  9 ' 

May  not  a  necessary  connection  be  traced,  in  the  large  outlines  of 

human  thought,  perhaps  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  puritaaiam  with  a»* 

ceticism?  as,  e.g.,  why  soienoe  could  not  have  existed  in  the  pra^ 

obrietiMi  times  by  viitiici  oi  its  bearnig  on  veligioa— its  opposition  te 
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the  emotional  facalties-— needing  a  separate  development  of  religion 
first  ?  Thn8»  there  was  the  old  philosophy — ^the  religion  and  the  thought 
mixed  up  together  (and  not '  differentiated ') :  this  could  not  have  de- 
veloped, hy  reason  of  the  elements  which  human  nature  contains,  with- 
out a  process  which  may  perhaps  he  regarded  as  one  of  'analysis.' 
There  succeeded  the  introduction  of  religion,  as  a  distinct  sphere  and 
suhject,  embodied  in  the  early  christian  literature,  which  is  essentially 
religious  (even  superstitious).     This,  going  on,  made  the  origin  of  sci- 
ence possible ;  because  religion,  having  thus  its  distinct  sphere,  science 
could  exist  without  being  fatal  to  it,  which  in  the  former  case  could  not 
have  been.     In  other  words,  seienoe  could  not  have  arisen  at  all. 
Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  another  instance  here  of  the  law  of  sup- 
pression for  restoration  ?  May  there  not  come  a  restoration  (perfected) 
of  that  old  union  and  identification  of  all  thought  and  investigation 
with  religion? 
So  that  in  fact,  little  as  it  seems  the  case,  the  men  of  science  owe  to  the 
theologians  the  very  possibility  of  the  existence  of  their  sphere  of  oc- 
cupation. 

<<  The  tlan  is  the  next  stage  of  social  '  organization '  to  the  patri- 
archal "  :  this  suggests  again  the  parallel  of  social  (or  political)  and  or- 
ganic '  morphology.'     The  first  stages  are  an  agglomeration  of  several 
'  individuals '  (as  of  *  cells ')  grouped  round  a  *  parent,'  or  with  a  '  head ' 
differentiated.     Then  does  the  more  complex  structure  arise  similarly  in 
each  case  ?     Can  one  see  the  effect  of  liniii  in  the  social  condition  ? 
—even  of  lynit  from  without,  as  by  other  neighboring  tribes  ?  or  of 
limit  arising  from  its  own  structure  f 
Or  can  we  see,  in  another  direction,  how  society  might  become  or- 
ganized by  the  arising  of  neg€Uive8  in  it:  as  the  cavities, 'vessels,  aper- 
tures, skeleton,  &c.,  in  the  organic)  ? — ^how,  by  limitation  and  growth, 
certain  parts  might  become  put  aside,  and  a  <  structure '  so  introduced  ? 

May  not  the  era  of  Gh'eek  civilization  be  thought  of  as  answering  to 
that  early  stage  in  the  child's  life  when  sight  developes  and  touch  does 
not — ^at  least  not  sufficiently  to  embarrass  it ;  for  sight  is  much  sooner 
developed  in  the  child,  as  the  intellect  in  the  human  race  is.  before  the 
moral  sense.     The  Greek  was  not  embarraaaed  by  the  moral  sense — it 
was  not  sufficiently  in  his  consciousness.     But  then,  after  this  time,  in 
the  infant,  does  not  touch  begin  to  perplex  it  ?  does  it  not  then  gnpw 
thoughtful  ?     So  our  later  age  has  been  oppressed  by  moral  problems ; 
the  moral  sense  developed  (the  subordination  of  intellect  not  being  un- 
derstood) has  caused  embarrassment  and  sadness. 

Is  it  as  the  ages  immediately  preceding  science  were  embarrassed  by 
the  awakening  intellect  ?  Were  not  those  endless  scholastic  discus- 
sions proofs  of  this  ? 
This  oppression  by  moral  mystery  which  characterizes  recent  ages  pre- 
dicts, and  means,  the  coming  into  its  true  place  and  rule  of  the  higher 
faculty;  and  so,  just  at  the  right  time,  comes  in  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  phenomenalness,  to  put  the  intellect  in  its  place  of  *  sight '  ? 

If  man  has  his  sight  and  touch,  and  we  feel  the  sight-world  to  be  the 
world — if  this  be  the  true  thought  of  our  whole  state-— then  is  there 
not  in  it  some  actual  resemblance  to  dreams  ?    Has  not  man,  also,  his 
dreams ;  in  which  the  true  is  lost  also  to  him^  and  he  feels  altogether 
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mrongly :  feels,  what  is  not  even  a  true  '  appearanee '  ?  Axe  suoli  times 
x>  be  foand  ?  - 

Looking  baok  on  this  age  as  the  morally  dark  age,  fature  times  will 
think  it  great :  will  see  that  they  owe  to  it  a  debt  as  real  as  to  any 
other — Yiz.,  its  culture  of  the  heart*  And  they  will  feel,  too,  what  was 
suffered  and  sacrificed  for  that  work :  it  will  appear  as  a  sublime  sacri- 
fice, surely.  Nay,  is  it  not  so  ?  ought  we  not  to  know  it  so,  now  ? 
And  this  sanctifies  and  justifies  it.  Because  sacrifice  is  the  life  :  that 
makes  this  age,  with  all  its  evil,  glorious — ^yea,  <  all  glorious  within.' 

And  the  future  will  see  and  feel  this  too :  that  it  has  been  true  sacri- 
fice, and  sacrifice  for  them ;  i.  e.,  they  will  see  that  the  men  of  this  age 
have  not  been  morally  had ;  that  they  have  been  crushed  and  hampered, 
and  unable  to  apply  their  moral  instincts — not  unwilling :  even  as  in  the 
scientifically  dark  age,  men  were  anything  but  really  wanting  or  weak, 
izLtellectually.  And  this  idea  of  this  age  agrees  with  what  has  been 
widely  felt  respecting  it :  that  people  are  really  quite  good  enough  to 
live  immensely  better  lives — that  practice  falls  far  short  of  willingness ; 
that- not  only  our  habits,  but  our  opinions,  prevent  and  forbid  us  from 
worthy  action.  This,  surely,  could  not  have  been  said  of  any  other 
age. 

Is  not  the  ufork  of  the  present  age  the  preparing  the  moral  sense  for 
its  future  place :  even  as  the  *  dark  ages '  prepared  the  intellect  for  its 
work  in  science  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  develope  the  senses  ?  [Is  not 
the  special  work  of  each  age  to.  be  seen ;  and  will  not  the  whole  consti- 
tute a  chain,  like  the  zoological  ?} 

This  suggests  itself  here  :  the  two  lines  of  growth  and  development, 
in  zoology,  go  on  contemporaneously,  tho'  separate  (as  in  reptiles  and 
birds).  Is  it  so  in  the  mental  life  ?  e.  g.,  now  is  there  not  develop- 
ments—organization, intension — in  respect  to  the  moral  sense,  and  a 
corresponding  growth — expansion — in  science  ?  ,  Do  we  not  see  these 
two  are  both  needed  for  the  future  ?  nay,  is  not  the  recognition  of 
the  'actual'  the  union  of  them?  Then  see:,  there  is  a  growth  of 
one  kind,  a  development  of  another,  progressing  together^  apparently 
most  diverse,  yet  mutually  subservient  to,  and  to  be  swallowed  up 
in,  a  third  ? 

Then  is  there  a  clue  here  to  zoology  ? — ^In  our  own  life  there  is 

growth  in  respect  to  that  which  was  developed  in  the  age  before  ;  is 

it  so  in  the  animal  process?    Thus^  is  the  reptile^  in  any  special 

sense,  a  growth  in  reference  to  that  which  was  developed  in-  the  ar- 

tioulata  ?    Is  there  a  correspondence  in  the  two  spheres  ?  One  should 

think,  too,  what  was  the  growth,  or  extension,  in  the  age  in  which 

the  intellect  was  developed?    This  I  do  not  see;  but  surely  it  is 

well  to  remember  that  these  two  must,  in  every  age,  be  looked  for. 

One  sees  the  necessity  for  the  periods  of  development,  or  culture,  of 

any  power,  being  periods  of  its  practical  non-uM^  in  die  experience  of  ouc 

own  age.    See  how,  in  being  so  absorbed  in  the  use  of  our  intellect,  la 

science,  its  oultxire  is  neglected ;  it  has  become,  as  intellect^  paralyzed : 

needing  to  be  subordinated  to  moral  sense,  to  regain  any  vigor ;  because 

needing  that  in  order  to  be  put  to  use.    This  is  Tery  remarkable ;  tho' 

the  practical  reason  of  it  is  evident  enough :  but  it  proves  well  how 

needful  it  is  for  any  faoidty  to  be  kept  inoperative  for  its  '  culture '  to 
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• 

pnwei.    In  a  word.  Is  it  not  the  same  as  we  see  in  morphol^ — ^that 
extension  and  tatenaion  are  complements,  and  cannot  co-exist  (i.  e.,  with 
reference  to  the  same  elements)  P    The  moral  sense,  freely  working  (as 
intelleet  now  in  science),  wonid  fail  to  be  developed.    This  abeyance — 
this  Umiif  in  a  word — ^is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  development. 
Does  not  this  bear  on  the  development  of  the  animal  race»--^hrongh 
Umtf  and  instinct  f    Is  there,  as  it  were,  the  working  of  any  *  in- 
stinct '  to  be  seen  in  the  mental  order  P    Is  this  another  aspect  of 
that  idea,  that  if  things  wonld  only  go  well  enough  not  to  be  felt  bad 
by  ns,  there  were  no  improvement  possible  to  man  ? 

In  respect  to  this  being  the  '  morally  dark  age,'  think  of  the  story 
of  Lady  Oodiva.    Whether  tnie,  or  merely  legendary,  does  it  not  show 
hdw  different  that  age  was  f    Conld  we  imagine  snch  a  thing  done,  b^ 
a  ladi^f  now  P — ^not  on  account  of  the  greater  delicacy  of  modem 
thought  (which,  indeed,  is  not  proved) :  but  that  any  lady  should  for  a 
moment  think  such  a  sacrifice  might  be  made  P    There  must  have  been  a 
totally  different  thought  of  life  then.     Was  not  her  act»  too,  deeply, 
profoundly,  like  Christ's  ?  consenting  to  that  which  is  as  if  a  moral  de* 
gradation.    See  how  she  did  that  which  scarcely  the  most  degraded 
woman  would  do. 
How  this  applies  to  the  general  not-resisting :  how  the  highest  good 
seems  only  possible  in  that  which  idso  might  be  utterest  evU. 
Look  at  the  bearing  of  this  on  our  own  age :  see  how  the  *  good '  now 
do  what  (if  seen  as  it  is)  only  the  most  utterly  and  profoundly  selfish 
oould  do.     They  do  it — ^really  and  truly,  tho'  not  with  equal  deamess 
of  apprehension  ~  as  Gk>diva  did  what  only  a  shameless  woman  other* 
wise  could  do.    Is  not  the  parallel  dear  ?    These  people  do  not  act  thus 
with  their  eyes,  open,  as  it  were :  they  are  used  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 
with  the  good  meaning,  do  the  thing  that  were  else  utterly  bad. 
And  our  indignation  is  righti  remember :  as  his  would  have  been  who 
should  have  witnessed  Oodiva,  not  underst^ling. 
Is  it  not  sublime  to  see  this  P— The  thing  needed  is  done ;  sometimes 
consciously  by  us,  sometimes  not  so !  but  Ood  takes  care  it  be  done.    Is 
there  not  here  the  key  to  all : — *  they  know  not  what  they  do '  1 

And  how  glorious  is  the  thought  of  this  age  as  involuntarily  subject- 
ing us  to  moral  degradation :  not  sinfuUv,  but  by  loss  imposed  upon  us. 
How  exactly  it  parallels  our  liSi  to  Christ's :  that  is  what  he  under- 
went, too,  fer  us. 

In  reference  to  this  as  the  *  morally  dark  age,'  is  there  not  also  ihis 
porallel ;  vis.,  between  the  control  over  opinion  in  those  days-^the  re- 
pression of  dksent  f^om  accepted  modes  of  thought— and  Uie  control 
over  acUon  now  s  the  repression  of  all  deviation  nom  accepted  modes  of 
llviUff  P  And  so  there  is  a  new  meaning  in  this  present  fact;  a  new 
aigaiicanoe  in  the  oemplaints  which  are  made  of  the  voke  of  uaifonnity 
in  behaviour  that  is  imposed.  Surely  the  mode  in  which  it  oomeS  is  in 
Moh  case  the  same ;  its  root^  use,  and  meaning,  similar :-— the  coercion 
being  partly  oause,  partly  effeot  of,  the  wnvAise  of  the  facnlQr  P 

One  must  take  especial  note  of  the  causes  which  prervent  the  faculty 
that  is  being  deinhptd  from  beasg  at  the  same  time  applied,  in  each 
case  (fattellect  and  mofial  nature).    For  one  thing,  the  very  greatness  of 
the  demands  would  prevent^  untd  the  time  was  come^  the  very  fisust  of 
tfie  clearer  peieeption  making  the  resistance  greater.    And  then  again, 
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the  growing  masSf  ao  to  speak,  of  that  on  which  it  has  to  operate ;  the 
growing  amount  of  obserration  (in  respect  to  intellect) ;  the  growing 
complexity  and  closeness  of  the  moral  and  social  relations,  in  respect  to 
aetionf  all  serve  to  prevent  the  <  application '  of  sach  dereloping  faenltf . 
What  was  the  true  agent  in  the  adyance  of  the  *  dark  ages '  to  tne 
rue  of  the  intellect  ?--^will  it  not  be  essentially  a  parallel  one  that  will 
help  us  to  the  use  of  our  moral  powers  ?  What  real  part  in  it  had  the 
reviyal  of  Greek  literature  ? — the  eocampk  of  former  times  f  What  part 
will  such  an  influence  hare  for  us  ?  Most  we  not,  indeed,  fjtam  this 
present,  leam  what  that  past  was  f 

This  was  suggested  by  L E 's  <  Blind  and  ihiir  Leaden.'-^ 

The  work  that  is  wantea  to  be  done  now  is  not  as  it  was  in  Lnthe^s 
day ;  when  there  was,  perhaps,  among  the  religious  leaders,  real  inten* 
tional  vice,  and  wrong-doing  known  and  conscioas :  then,  of  course,  r^ 
buhe  was  the  right  course.  But  now  the  case  is  different :  our  'leaders'  are 
not  depraved,  or  wilfully  misleading  or  cormpting ;  they  are  seeking  tha 
right.  The  matter  with  them — with  ns— is,  that  we  are  embarrassed, 
shackled,  and  do  not  know  how  to  do  better.  The  cases  differ ;  and  so 
what  is  wanted  is  difierent.  We  want  liakt :  truer  apprehensions,  juster 
ways  of  thinking,  are  what  we  need.  This  is  the  demand,  evidently  ; 
(one  naturally  belonging  to  the  *  morally  dark  age.')  And  this  is  proved 
especially  by  the  fact  of  those  who  administer  £e  rebukes  being  just  as 
mnoh  in  the  dark  still. 

Luther,  observe,  rebuked  sharply,  and  quite  righUy ;  bnt  he  did  not 

find  himself  in  the  dark. 

It  is  surely  good  to  see  how  the  character  of  the  age  (the  morally 
dark)  shows  the  remedy,  the  treatment,  the  help,  it  needs — more  light. 

It  is  just  as,  in  the  *  dark  age,'  men  did  not  need  to  be  told  to  um 

their  intellect,  bnt  to  be  shown  haw. 

In  reference  to  the  advance  of  men  being  by  the  suppression  of  the 
imperfect,  Aee  how  that  superficial  goodness  ^wnich  is  suppressed)  an- 
swers to  that  superficial  *  truth '  of  intelleet  wnich  sense  suppresses.  So 
chivalry y  e.  g. — that  iinperfbct  exaltation  of  woman,  and  '  honcNP,'— is 
surely  parallel  to  the  old  speculative  philosophy. 

Did  it,  like  that,  involve  a  negative  denial  of  that  very  thing  to  the 
yoke  of  which  it  was  subjected  ?  at  once  submitting  to  bondage  and 
claiming  an  arbitrary  freedom  ? 
By  tlM  bye,  the  idea  of  the  two  lines  of  progress— the  line  of  organ-* 
vsalion  and  the  line  of  growth — ^being  necessary  (in  human  history  as  in 
aoology),  has  an  important  bearing  on  history.    We  see  it  now  in  re- 
spect to  the  Eastern  races,  and  their  stagnant  condition.    These  are  tho 
Uine  of  organixation' ;  and,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  are  con- 
fined, as  it  were,  to  that.    Beaching  its  limit  at  any  time,  there  can 
only  come  stagnation  there ;  but  that  does  not  mean  hopelessness,  nor 
even  decay,  saYe  as  decay  is  the  source  of  i^uvenescence»    But  the  in- 
eompatabUity  of  the  two  lines  is  surely  struingly  shown  in  their  Iste. 
The  '  growth'  must  be  separate ;  it  cannot  be  (is  not,  at  least)  done  hf 
them ;  even  tho',  for  want  of  it,  they  seem  to  do  given  over  to  mere 
loss  and  waste.   There  is  also  a  parallel  consequenoe  in  this  percepti<m : 
Tis.,  in  respect  to  the  attempt  to  raise  the  E^tstenuH-it  is  not  to  bo 
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done  by  transferring  our  progresB  to  them,  as  seems  so  natural  to  tts  to 
do ;  not  by  trying  to  supersede  their  position  by  ours,  but  the  very  re- 
Terse — ^by  ours  (not  artificially,  but  in  its  very  development)  taking  on 
theirs ;  assuming,  rising  up  into,  that  '  organization.*  Then  both  will 
be  one.  And  this  our  Western  thought  will  do,  and  does,  in  the  accept- 
ance of  that  fundamental  thought — so  old  and  so  radical  in  the  East— 
of  the  phenomenalness  of  the  physical* 

But  the  error  that  is  made  when  it  is  thought  this  excludes,  or  is 
hostile  to,  the  theologio  element,  is  very  strikingly  shown  when  we  think 
how  emphatically  theological  the  whole  tone  of  Eastern  thought  is,  and 
has  been.  It  is  by  accepting  and  putting  on  that,  that  the  West  is  to 
subdue  and  appropriate  the  East.  For  this  is  the  destiny  :  the  line  of 
growth  does  absorb  the  line  of  development.  So  the  Judaic  line  ab- 
sorbed the  Gentile.  Now  here,  however,  is  a  curious  point ;  a  converse 
ralation  of  things  in  successive  periods :  the  line  of  growth  in  Judaism 
was  evidently  theologio ;  and  in  it  the  theologio  absorbed  that  which  was 
not  so.  But  the  line  of  growth  now  is  the  not^theologio,  and  that  is  to 
absorb  an  essentially  theologio,  in  the  East.  Curious  too,  in  Judaism  it 
was  the  line  of  growth  came  from  the  East. 

Is  this  really  so  :  is  Judaism  the  line  of  gjowth  ?     If  so,  surely  its 
special  character  should  be  traceable  from  this :  it  should  be  such  as 
it  is  bccavse  that  was  the  necessary  form  of  the  line  of  growth. 
As  in  zoology :  each  group  is  what  it  is  as  being  the  necessary  form 
of  one  or  other  line,  at  that  stage,  and  may  be  so  seen  necessary, 
and  understood. 
So  with  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  human  life : — as  now,  e.  g.,  our 
European  intellectual  development  is  (what  it  is,  as  being)  the  ne- 
cessary form,  at  this  stage,  of  the  liae  of  growth. 
Is  there  evidence  of  an  approximation  of  the  later  stages  of  Judaism 
and  Gentile  philosophy,  analogous  to  that  of  European  philosophy  now, 
to  Eastern  thought  ? 

In  respect  to  Judaism  and  the  Qentile  systems  as  the  lines  of  growth 
and  development,  are  they  not  characteristic  in  this  :  that  ifhe  Oentile 
system  was  incapable  of  advancing — ^that  it  came  to  ^  final  stage  and 
eiid,  and  could  jiot  improve  or  grow,  being  merely  effete ;  while  in  Ju- 
daism there  was  the  power  of  advance  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fair  problem :  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  developments,  to 
find  the  germs,  the  elements,  of  Christianity.  In  this  light,  the  re- 
markable absence  of  what  we  mean  by  the  moral  element — ^the  non-de- 
velopment of  the  sense  of  duty,  or  of  law,  in  the  Gentile  world — grow 
more  significant.  'Surely  this  absence  was  right :  it  was  destined  to 
furnish  the  element  of  liberty f  of  free  choice  ;  thus  its  part  was  effected 
thro'  that  negative  character.  So,  too,  in  respect  to  its  idolatry ;  its 
unsuous  idea  of  God :  Judaism  having  parallel  defects.  So  there  was 
law  without  liberty,  and  liberty  without  a  law;  each  a  -f  and  a  — • 

The  separation  of  the  thoaght  and  feeling  of  the  age  from  the  prac- 
tical life — ^that  delicacy  and  elevation,  which  stand  as  it  were  '  dehors 
du  temps ' — thia  is  again  a  lato>  It  is  only  thus  it  can  become  what  it 
is  destined  to  become ;  can  attain  such  refinement  and  elevation. 

It  is  as  theory  must  ever  be  separated  from  the  practical ;  as  seen  so 
.   eTidently  in  geometi^ :  and  it  ia  the  aame  in  the  two  lines  of  zoology 
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also ;  it  is  by  the  separation  the  development  becomes  so  high.  So  the 
*  morally  dark  age '  has  its  explanation  and  analogue  here  also. 
As  I  have  said  :  we  mnst  keep  our  thought  of  right,  &c.,  distinct  from 
what  we  or  others  doy  or  can  do ;  otherwise  it  is  inevitably  degraded. 
The  thought  and  sentiment  of  this  age  is  better,  for  that  reason.     In 
some  others,  was  it  not  kept  lower,  by  its  union  with  practice  ? 

See,  e.  g.,  how  general  now  is  the  recognition  of  the  idea  that  self- 
sacrifice  for  others  is  the  good :  unbound  by  practice,  the  heart  has  been 
able  to  speak.  And  the  separation,  too,  is  only  for  perfecting ;  it  is  sure 
to  lead  to  reunion.  Also,  it  is  thus  simply  a  case  of  <  suppression,'  for 
restoration.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  law  of  anticipation  (the  first 
union),  suppression  (the  separation),  and  the  fulfilling.  Also,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  part  effected  by  the  other  line  :  how  it  gives  the  con- 
ditions for  making  the  higher  development  available. 

Is  there  not,  in  respect  to  every  form  and  mode  of  man's  life— in  re- 
spect to  every  *  good '  in  him — this  two-fold  course  :  of  a  right  (or 
good)  without  its  proper  basis,  and  a  repudiation  of  that  good.    Should 
we  not  look  out  for  it  everywhere,  either  co-existing  or  successive,  and 
be  able  to  be  guided  by  its  indicationB  ? 

And  for  each  line  to  have  its  full  perfecting,  is  it  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  ?  The  development  of  the  <  material  * 
wants  carrying  out,  unimpeded  by  theoretical  morals ;  as  those  need  to  be 
unimpeded  by  practical  applications.  The  separation  is  needed  on  both 
hands.  We  see  how,  in  ancient  and  medi»val  times,  the  ethical  nature 
of  man  did  impede  his  material  progress.  Here,  also,  is  there  not  a 
law  ?  did  not  the  separation  occur,  as  it  were,  on  tluxt  side  first ;  and 
does  it  not  always  ?  Is  it  not  the  line  of  growth  that  always  first  se- 
parates itself,  and  goes  on  apart  ?  So  that  the  other  does  not  so  much 
'separate,'  as  is  cast  off. 

See  how  ourscience  and  material  progress  have  freed  themselves  from 
restraint — superstitious,  or  narrowly  puritan — ^until  the  gap  has  be- 
come so  utter :  there  being,  at  first,  good  reason  ;  viz.,  in  the  very 
imperfection  of  the  other. 
So  the  '  line  of  growth '  should  be  first :  indeed,  does  not  the  possibility 
of  perfecting  the  *  line  of  development '  come  by  the  parting  off  of  the 
other  ?     We  see  it  well  in  morals  and  the  practical  life. 

Do  we  not  see  an  instance  of  this  <  law  of  separation '  in  American 
democracy  (and  its  results)  ?     Thus,  namely :  in  England,  or  any  coun- 
try governed  by  the  '  upper '  classes,  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  unton,  tho' 
imperfect :  i.  e.,  the  will  of  the  majority  (the  less  educated)  is  united 
with,  included  in  (forcibly  and  unwillingly)  that  of  the  others.  -  Now 
what   should  be   is,    the   less  competent  willingly   and  knowingly 
'  governed '  by  the  more  able ;  but  it  is  imperfect.     And  so  the  <  sup- 
pression '  of  this  union  comes ;  but  how  far  is  the  result  (democracy, 
such  as  we  have  seen  it)  from  being  a  perfecting :  surely  its  e^ilfl 
mark  it  as  a  suppression. 

Is  it  not  like  the  dominion  of  the  phenomenally-perceiving  faculties ; 

i.  e.,  like  Science?     Is  this   a  true  parallel:  the  old  upper-^lass 

ruling  communities  tyrannizing  over  the  masses,  like  the  ancient 

speculation  ;  democracy,  like  (the  suppression  of  this  in^  Science  ? 

Surely,  then,  there  is  to  be  the  restoration,  in  genuine  Kingship  and 

willing  following.     Also  see  the  prediction ;  that  the  mass  of  men  will 

be  willingly  ruled  by  the  wisest. 
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This  18  how  the  aenaes^  in  trae  8cience»  are  irillingly  ruled ;  or  intel- 
lect, in  true  philosophy.     They  are  truly  ruling,  m  that. 

There  are  two  other  thoughts  suggested  here :  e.  g.,  is  there  not 

some  real  meaning  in  the  parallel  between  the  different  (natural)  classes 

of  men,  and  ihe  faculties  ?  are  they  not,  truly  a^d  necessarily,  the  ruling 

and  the  *  to  be  ruled '  ? 

To  make  the  parallel  complete,  should  not  the  first  systems  of  tyranny 

(or  mere  force)  be  like  the  old  rule  of  sense,  but  rising  into  pseudo- 

philosophy ;  and  democracy  like  the  rule  of  intellect  in  science  ? — the 

true  rulers  answering  to  the  moral  faculties  yet  to  come  (at  least,  ob 

rulers).    So  may  we  see  another  point :  viz.,  the  necessary  existence 

of  the  Tarious  forms  of  human  life  at  different  times  ?  e.  g.,  is  it  not 

necessary  there  should  have  been  that  great  American  democracy 

Can  we  not  trace  the  parallel  of  the  social  and  political  with  the 

.   mental  state  of  man  ? 

And  then  again,  is  not  here  the  explanation  of  the  vitality  of^the  slave- 
system  ?  Is  it  not  the  image— a  miserable  one  tho'  it  be — of  the  true 
rule  ?  Is  not  this  maintained,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  in  face  of 
that  inversion  and  suppression  which  is  democrticy  ?  The  most  corrupt 
and  intolerable  systems  of  organization  will  maintain  themselves,  in 
face  of  that  which  is  only  a  *  suppression.' 

There  is  something  worth  considering  in  the  French  Novels  of  the 
18th  century :  the  representation  of  a  heroic  nature,  carrying  the  maxi* 
mum  of  poUshed  society  into  serious  life ;  and  the  sway  of  women. 
Surely  there  is  the  nature  of  a  real  anticipation  in  this  dream — some* 
thing  of  a  prophecy.  Would  it  not  at  least  be  beautiful,  and  a  vast  pro- 
gress intellectually,  to  be  able  to  see  real  meaning,  and  roots  going  deep 
mto  human  nature  and  society,  in  such  facts  as  these ;  treated  other- 
wise so  lightly  and  superficially,  and  with  no  chance  of  real  instruction 
from  them  ?  Is  there  not  the  most  complete  contrast  between  the  way 
in  which  the  facts  of  social  life  are  treated,  and  the  facts  of  external 
nature  ?  See  how  the  latter  are  used  by  science :  now  it  is  such  a  hold, 
surely,  we  want  to  get  of  the  former ;  such  a  clue  to  them,  and  habit  of 
treating  them. 

Bea£ng  what  Bollinger  says  respecting  the  immobility,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  advance,  in  the  Bdmish  Church  (^Sat,  Bev.),  the  parallel  between 
this  human  life  and  the  zoological  kingdoms  appears  very  beautiful. 
These  last  results  of  the  'line  of  organization,  cannot  advance,  cannot 
develope,  cannot  be  remoulded,  and  suffer  the  advance  to  be  tiuro'  them. 
It  is  emplatically  their  character  that  they  lead  nowhere^  but  come  to  a 
finalitv  which  admits  nothmg  farther. 

So  how  true  are  the  instincts  of  those  who  feel  and  affirm  this ;  even 
while  affirming  that  line  to  be  true  and-  final. 
How  olose  is  the  parallel  between  this  condition  of  the  Eomish  Church, 
and  that  of  Eastern  thought  (or  social  organization) :  the  effete,  de- 
cayed condition,  yet  still  tbs  vitality  and  resistance ;  the  impossibility 
to  advance  or  diange. 

Note,  too,  how  the  opposite  lines,  in  each  case,  can  attain  no  satis- 
factory result.  AndC  looking  at  this  parallel,  is  it  not  interesting  to 
tUnk  how  disappointuig  it  must  be  to  find  this  line  does  end  in  such 
a  result ;  one  wat  runs  merely  to  decadence,  and  cannot  be  made 
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enough.  Thu0,  how  splendid  (ve  can  almost  imagine)  it  must  haye 
been  for  Life  to  feel  itself  getting  into  the  bird  ]ine :  how  it  must 
have  seemed  that  was  the  ultimate  achievement !  and  besides,  in  spite 
of  failure,  with  what  contempt  must  that  line  look  down  upon  the 
reptile  one  I 

But  do  we  not  see  here  another  curious  point — much  hidden,  in- 
deed, and  yet  real — how  there  is  the  tendency  to  imitate,  to  try  to  at- 
tain in  different  form,  the  result  of  the  line  of  development,  among 
those  who  are  on  the  other  line.     Now  is  not  positivism  really  a  case  of 
this  kind,  little  as  it  looks  like  it :  viz.,  a  true  parallel  to  the  effete 
Eastern  systems  ?  Think  of  it  as  affirming  phenomenalness,  and  bidding 
us  not  try  to  go  beyond.     Is  not  this  exactly  what  thai  Eastern  thought 
affirms :  '  this  is  illusion ' — and  there  ends ;  making  no  effort  to  get  be- 
yond ?  and  so  devoting  itself  to  the  organization  of  the  external  life. 
Especially  see  this  in  Comte,  with  his  proposed  '  hierarchy,'  and  priestly 
organization  of  society. 

These  systems,  surely  have  a  striking  parallelism  (in  its  negatiae 
features)  with  that  Eastern  one.  So  that,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Actualism 
that  presents  this  likeness ;  the  likeness  is  in  that  which  Actualism  af- 
firms insufficient  and  partial ;  affirming  the  demand  to  treat  phenomena 
09  phenomena,  with  the  view  of  learning  the  ^  actual '  from  them.  This 
is  what  the  Eastern  does  not  do ;  what  these  Western  agree  with  the 
Eastern  in  not  doing.  Here  is,  not  the  resemblance,  but  the  distinction. 
And  it  is  thus  the  Eastern  must  be  advanced  upon ;  it  is  thus  it  is  a&- 
sorted  into  the  opposite  line. 

Are  not  the  line  of  development  and  the  line  of  advance  united  thus 
— this  result  of  the  former  embodied  in  the  method,  the  progress,  of  the 
other :  that,  viz.,  of  investigation,  of  learning,  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. Is  not  the  union  of  the  two,  thus,  a  simple  fact  ?  And  in* 
deed,  is  there  not,  in  this,  even  a  light  upon  zoology  also  ? — that  is,  is 
not  the  mode  in  which  the  union  of  the  two  lines  takes  place  suggested : 
viz.,  is  it  not  by  the  arising  in  the  line  of  growth  (when  the  two  lines 
have  reached  their  end)  of  forms  approximating  to  those  of  the  line  of 
organization  ?  so  that  the  organization  gets  taken  in  thus ;  by  successive 
steps,  as  it  were. 

Also,  will  the  history  of  thought — thus  taking  place  not  only  before 
our  eyes,  but  in  our  very  experience— show  us  what  part  the  existence 
of  the  '  line  of  organization,'  in  zoology,  had  in  producing  the  central 
forms  (which  unite  the  two)  ?  that  is,  may  we  not  trace,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  what  part  the  existence  of  the  Eastern  thought  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  Western  positivism,  and  its  kindred  forms  (i.  e.,  the  entire 
doctrine  of  phenomenalness)  ;  and  so  asceticism  too  ? 

And  has  not  this  been  both  decided  and  evident  ?  Bid  not  the  spread 
of  Eastern  literature  have  an  immense  influence  on  European  thought 
at  that  time  ?     Nay,  may  it  not  be  true,  that  it  has  had  as  real  and  po- 
tent an  effect  as  the  introduction  of  classical  knowledge  at  the  previous 
epoch  ?     Will  not  that  be  evident  to  the  future  ?    If  the  classical  gave 
us  science,  was  it  not  the  oriental  which  really  gave  us  philosophy  ? 
Surely  it  were  interesting  to  find  that  the  modern  European  mind 
has  produced  alike  its  science  and  its  philosophy,  only  under  the  in- 
fluenee  of  such  power  from  without. 
And  then,  if  we  find  this  connection  in  the  mental,  will  it  not  be  a  clue 
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to  it  in  the  organic  ?  Sorely,  if  there  be  tmth  in  this,  we  cannot  say 
these  qaestions  of  animal  development  are  hidden  from  us  because  we 
have  no  experieneey  no  power  of  observing  them  :  they  are  ^slearly  pre- 
sented to  ns,  nnder  another  form. 

The  articulate  becoming  the  nervous  system  to  rule  and  use  the  mol- 
lusc, seems  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  ^parallel :  as  the 
mollusc  developes  the  organization  by  which  the  articulate  may  ^  act— 
which  it  may  use — so  does  not  democracy  develope  the  organization,  the 
life,  the  powers,  the  instruments  by  which  the  other  elements  may  act 
and  rule :  have  a  perfected  action  ? 

This  thought  occurred  to  me  respecting  slavery^  and  how  the  instinct 
of  men  now  is  perplexed  about  it :  seeing  it  a  gross  and  palpable  evil, 
and  yet  feeling  the  other  way.  The  advocate  of  slavery  urges  that  the 
rights  of  property,  in  that  respect,  are  as  sacred  as  in  any  other ;  and, 
having  used  the  term  '  property,'  he  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself;  as 
of  that  word  involved  everything;  not  recognizing  what  pawe^  over 
men  that  supposed  '  property '  involves.  ThcU  he  hides  from  himself. 
Yet  surely  there  is  a  profound  rightness  here :  that  <  property  *  of  his 
h<u  as  just  a  claim  as  the  property  maintained  by  other  men. 
But  consider :  does  not  what  we  also  term  '  property '  (wealth,  in  its 
general  sense)  involve  essentially  an  identical  power  over  men,  though 
not  in  the  same  direct  way  (viz.,  thro'  the  conditions  of  human  nature, 
and  the  usages  of  life)  ?  This  we  close  our  eyes  to ;  but  it  is  there.  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  inseparable  from  <  property '?  And  so  this  case  of  the 
slave  simply  exhibits  grossly,  and  makes  manifest  what  is  in,  the  other. 
If  manhood  be  too  sacred  for  property,  does  not  this  <  sacredness '  ex- 
tend so  far  as  to  exclude  a/2  ?  So  that  the  socialist  feeling  (tho'  absurd 
in  calling  property  *  theft ')  has  an  essential  rightness. 


Surely  one  sees  how,  to  man,  the  right  must  have  come  in  a  defective 
way ;  and  they  are  right  who  say  these  personal'  affections  are  for  man's 
training.  True,  they  are  so  ;  but  not  for  his  training  for  the  ^  Jut  are 
state,'  in  another  world,  but  for  his  right  state  m  this.  There  has  been 
the  error.   . 

What  we  want  to  see  is  how  practically  to  unite  these  two,  excluding 
the  *  negative '  from  each :  would  not  that  give  us  the  guide  to  practical 
life  we  need  ?  And  the  suppres  ion  of  these  ^  home '  affections,  in  the 
reaching  towards  the  larger  devotedness,  is  surely  an  instance  of  the 
law.  And  so  may  we  not  be  sure  that  those  affections  thro'  that  larger 
devotedness  are  to  be  restored  perfected ;  nay,  made  universal  ? 

We  cannot  get  health  without  paying  for  it,  any  more  than  other 
things,  and  ought  not — it  would  not  be  honest.  But  does  not  this  '  con- 
dition '  (of  *  paying ')  arise  from  our  isolated  state — our  not  being  aZ- 
truistie  ?  If  we  were,  then  there  were  no  such  'paying ' ;  the  good 
would  be  ours  with  no  sacrifice  to  us.  And  is  not  our  tendency  to  try 
to  get  things  without  this  *  paying '  (or  compensation)  an  instance  of 
our  instincts  being  €u  if  we  were  altruistic  ? 

Miss  I^ightingale  (in  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Yemey)  speaks  of  the  '  mili- 
tary spirit '  (in  a  good  cause),  in  spite  of  all  the  evils  of  war,  as  *  the 

4,  History.     See  p.  184. 
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purest  loaven  for  the  national  spirit'     How  instructive  this  is:  how 
right  and  how  wrong ;  how  necessary,  and  yet  how  impossible ;  and 
again,  how  perfectly  accountable.     It  is  the  absence  of  the  true  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  of  life :  the  absence  of  the  true  best  (and  the  ig- 
norance which  makes  its  presence  impossible)  ;  this  it  is — ^making  our 
ordinary  life  what  it  is — that  makes  that  seem  the  best :  .this  *  military 
spirit,'  e.  g. ;  these  things  which  are  that  beat;  but  wanting  its  true 
form  and  *body,'  so  to  speak.     Would  not  a  true  knowledge  of  lifeum- 
versalize  this  which  is  the  good  thing  in  the  military  spirit :  make  it  to 
be  all,  instead  of  an  engrafted,  exceptional,  element  ?     Here  seems  a 
new  application  of  that  proverb,  'the  best  is  often  thq  enemy  of  the 
good.'     It  would  be  so  here :  the  military  spirit  comes  in  for  so  much 
applause,  from  absence  of  the  best: — the  *best'  would  be  its  enemy. 

*  Say  what  men  will,  there  is  something  more  truly  Christian  in  the 
man  who  gives  his  time,  his  strength,  his  life  if  need  be,  for  something 
not  himself,  whether  he  call  it  his  queen,  his  country,  or  his  colors,  than 
in  all  the  asceticism,  the  fasts  and  humiliations,  which  have  ever  been 
made.' — Surely,  in  the  likeness  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  to  the  mi- 
litary, is  a  sofurce  of  hope,  a  ground  of  expectation  and  practical  confi- 
dence, most  happy  to  think  of.  Because  that  spirit  does  so  commend  it- 
self to  men,  does  stimulate  and  command  them,  and  is  natural  to  them, 
we  may  be  sure  the  '  actual '  life — so  far  as  it  is  similar — ^will  find  in 
men  a  congenial  soil,  a  ready  enthusiasm. 

One  sees  how  the  various  proverbs,  or  practical  sayings,  are  all  (or 
so  many)  only  partial ;  are  true  only  for  some  persons,  or  in  some  con- 
ditions; viz  ,  from  the  difference  there  is  in  persons.     And  these  pro- 
verbs are  statements  generalized,  from  the  experience  of  a  part,  not  the 
whole,  of  man.     Now  surely  there  needs  a  law  to  be  introduced  here ; 
an  order  and  necessity  to  be  seen  determining  these  *  classes '  of  men : 
80  that  from  our  apprehension  of  the  varieties  (mental  and  moral)  of 
men,  we  might  see  necessary  all  the  varying  proverbs,  &c.,  deductions 
from  experience,  and  the  untrueness  of  them.     And,  in  fact,  should  not 
these  proverbs,  &c.,  help  us  to  that  knowledge  ?  a  knowledge  that  ought 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  *  man '  must  be  (phenomenally)  all 
such  different  *  individuals '  ? 

And  then  the  physical  laws,  and  all   circumstances  concerned  in 
bringing  that  about,  would  be  the  '  phenomena '  of  that  necessity. 

Might  not  much  be  done  in  ethics  by  seeing  and  showing  the  par- 
allel between  it  and  other  branches  of  human  experience — science,  pol- 
itical economy,  &c.  ?  e.  g.,  a  public  mourning — ^how  it  overworks  and 
permanently  injures  the  poor  needlewomen.     Now  here  people  (natur- 
ally) at  first  regard  the  external  appearance,  the  visible  thing — the 
being  in  mourning ;  they  disregard  the  deeper,  unseen,  welfare  of  the 
workers.     Now  would  not  this  be  far  better  understood,  and  more 
rightly  felt,  if  it  were  recognized  as  being  an  instance  of  man's  uni- 
versally false  attitude  at  first ;  one  with  that  which  we  see  in  respect 
to  the  physical,  and  which  science  rectifies — teaching  us  to  recognize 
and  regard  an  unseen  deeper  fact,  instead  of  acting  according  to  the  ap- 
parent and  obvious  ?     Thus  we  should  take  into  bearing  the  general 
and  total  facts  (of  eorresponding  kind)  that  man  is  naturally  prone  to 

110^  Ethics.     See  p.  46. 
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see  only,  and  act  according  to,  fortnSf  instead  of  the  trne  nature  of 
things ;  and  understand  toJnf  he  is  so. 

Again :  our  ethical  life  being  in  a  sort  of  prescieTUifie  era,  this  re- 
adjustment of  it,  so  far  from  being  anything  new  or  special,  would  be 
simply  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  scientific  and  other  life.  Nay, 
may  not  our  special  ethical  difficulties  and  failures  arise,  in  great  part, 
from  this  very  disharmony  ?  Of  old,  tho'  ethics  were  in  a  pre  scientific 
state,  yet  so  was  everything  else ;  there  was  harmony  in  the  life,  and 
character  showed  it.  The  ethical  life  was  free ;  free  to  be  deep,  reality- 
regarding,  &c.  N0W9  by  the  very  fact  of  the  *  scientific '  character  of 
other  parts  of  our  life,  is  it  not  crushed  and  borne  down  f  We  cannot 
go  back,  and  get  harmony  by  laying  aside  our  science :  the  only  way  is 
to  have  our  ethical  life  scientific  too — only  so  can  harmony  be  restored. 
And  is  not  this  full  of  promise  ?  for  to  have  the  ethical  life  scientific  is 
truly  to  base  life  upon  the  '  actual '  view. 

And  farther :  does  not  another  light  come  on  hUtory  ?  another  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  of  progress  ?  viz.,  iu  the  old  pre-scientifio  days  (as 
they  are  called)  was  not  the  ethical  life  more  or  less  scientifically  con- 
ducted ;  i.  e.,  the  '  actual '  regarded  ?  and  in  the  middle  ages,  too— in- 
deed, throughout  civilized  history — does  there  not  appear  more  or  less 
of  this  ?  But  then  this  had  to  be  suppressed ;  the  attaining  of  the 
other  science  put  that  aside. 

The  scientific  ethics  went  with  the  old  philoaophieal  attitude  of  mind ; 
and  our  science  puts  it  aside,  as  it  puts  aside  the  latter ;  and  must  re- 
store it,  perfected,  as  tt  restores  the  latter.  It  is  interesting  to  see, 
that,  intii  the  philosophical  attitude  of  mind,  must  come  bade  a  di£- 
ferent  ethical  attitude :  the  two  are  inseparable.  This  is  shown  in 
the  continuous  moral  protest  there  has  been  during  the  entire  course 
of  physical  science. 
This  physical  science,  then,  in  its  making  suppresses  ethical  science ; 
in  its  interpretations,  perfects  a^d  restores  it. 

So,  too,  one  sees  that  these  past  ages  were  not  '  pre-scientifio '  (only 
pre-physical)  ;  they  treated  the  ethical,  the  human,  in  an  essentially  sci- 
entific way. 

That  ia,  they  were  essentially  and  profoundly  scientific ;  and  doubt- 
less were  very  greatly  perverted ;  being  physically  so  by  this  very 
fact.     The  sequence  of  events  here  has  its  root  in  the  relation  (and 
opposedness  ?}  of  the  human  faculties.  [There  is  a  true  opposedness 
to  a  being  who  feels  the  phenomenal  as  existing.'] 
That  old  thought  and  method  of  human  life  was  essentisiJly  scientific ; 
being  the  recognizing  and  regarding  the  non-apparent  beneath  the  ap- 
pearances or  'forms.' 

May  we  thus,  indeed,  attain  some  clue  to  the  idea  of  some  former 
periods  of  the  world  (the  middle  ages,  e.  ^,)  ?  Is  it  not  thus : — alike 
in'  them  and  in  ours,  some  parts  and  faculties  of  man's  nature  bore  sway, 
and  others  were  crushed ;  but  then  was  it  not  one  part,  and  now  another  ? 
Doubtless,  then,  as  now,  there  were  those  who  were  satisfied  with  the 
physical ;  but  it  was  another  class  who  gave  the  prevailing  tone  and 
aspect  to  the  life. 

^  The  amount  of  any  commodity  produced  tends  towards  the  natural 
suin,  perpetually  laised  or  lowered  for  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  ever 
gravitating  towards  that'  {Wealth  of  Nations),     J^ow  b  it  not  so  with 
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the  ethical  life  of  man — ^that  it  ever  gravitates  and  tends  towards  that 
which  would  be  in  the  perfect  action  of  all  his  tendencies  and  mental 
elements ;  but  is,  more  or  less,  perpetually  raised  above,  or  depressed 
below,  that  level  ? 

It  is  by  man  that  the  absolute  right  must  be  done,  not  by  the  indivi- 
duals :  so  may  one  not  see  better  the  limitations  on  our  action  P  And  is 
it  not,  in  like  manner,  by  man  the  truth  must  be  thought  ?  And  again  i 
as  men's  errors  are  man^a  intellectual  life  (or  development),  is  it  not  so 
also  with  the  individual's  sin  ?  Is  not  their  evil  the  perfect  moral  de- 
velopment of  man  ?  the  same  thing  is  different  in  the  two  relations. 
Observe;  this  does  not  make  it  not  sin  in  the  individuals*:  it  is  so; 
just  as  the  erroneous  '  theory '  is  error  in  them. 

How  beantiftil  it  is,  in  respect  to  the  evil  actions  of  men,  to  /eel  that 
is  tl^e  absence  of  the  human  ;  that  the  other,  alone,  is  man.  And,  if 
that  from  which  the  evil-doing  comes  is  not  man,  then,  surely,  it  is 
*  satan.'  Are  <  satan '  and  '  absence  of  humanity '  one  ?  But  then  we 
ask,  what  is  the  order  here  ?  Is  it '  satan '  simply  as  being  absence  of 
humanity  [of  being"},  or  is  there,  necessarily,  absence  of  the  human,  be- 
cause satan  is  there  f  And,  in  all  this,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
expressions  which  embody  man's  moral  and  emotional  feelings  (the  term 
'  inhumanity,'  e.  g.) — how  that  which  these  parts  of  man  affirm — be- 
come thus  the  affirmation  of  metaphysics ;  and  of  science,  too. 

From  Coleridge's  remarks  on  *  Dame  Quickly '  [Treatise  on  Metkod"], 
we  seem  to  gain  a  clue  to  the  idea  of  the  class  of  people  in  whom  hu- 
manity seems  least ;  and  of  the  method  by  which  we  may  know  them. 
Dame  Quickly  follows  the  course  of  events  just  as  they  happened,  pas- 
sively, as  it  were ;  not  grouping  them  around  one  idea.  So,  by  this  re- 
lation of  hers  to  events,  one  sees  how  her  nature  and  ways  come  to  be 
what  they  are :  they  are  disorderly ;  she  is  moulded  upon  the  stream  of 
occurrences,  is  according  to  them,  is  what  they  make  her. 

So,  of  coursci  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  rationaUty  in  her ;  even  as  oc- 
currences are  not,  thus,  rationally  connected ;  but  in  quite  other  ways, 
which  he  only  recognizes  who  grasps  them  on  the  other  principle— 
i.  e.,  from  an  idea^ 

Now  is  not  here  a  parallel  to  the  attitude  of  men  (of  all  men  by  a 
natural  tendency) ;  viz.,  that  they  are  according  to,  are  moulded  by,  the 
phenomenal  ?  They  are^  and  act,  as  that  passive  attitude  to  the  pheno- 
menal relation  of  things  causes  them  to  be :  i.  e.,  in  respect  to  the  very 
truth,  they  are  irrational.  This  phenomenal  connection  of  things  [the 
scientific,  physical,  &c.]  is  as  truly  accidental  in  reference  to  the  truth 
of  our  life,  as  that  other  is  in  reference  to  our  practical  affairs.  Thus, 
there  necessarily  comes  a  disorder,  unreason,  in  the  4ife,  viewed  from 
the  '  actual '  side ;  and  by  the  absence  of  some  faculty,  or  power,  or  part 
of  manhood.  * 

But  to  return :  if  the  nature  of  these  people  is  determined  by  their 
being  moulded  by  the  phenomenal,  then  in  the  phenomenal,  and  its  re- 
lations, we  should  have  the  key  to  what  and  how  they  are.  The  phe- 
nomenal should  give  them,  so  to  speak ;  from  it  we  should  be  able  to 
trace  the  characters  and  modes  of  feeling,  thinking  and  living  of  tdat 
cla08. 
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Surely  it  mast  haTe  been  from  wtthotU  (from  seeing  how  accident 
would  mould  such  people,  and  that  they  were  so  moulded)  that  Shakes- 
peare must  have  known  such  people  as  Dame  Quickly ;  he  could  not 
nave  known  them  from  within — so  clear-seeing,  and  truly  following  the 
real  relations  of  things,  as  he  was.  And  is  this  true  in  a  wider  sense  ? 
Did  Shakespeare  consciously  recognize  in  all  a  reflex  of  the  world — of 
Kature  ?  Did  he  see,  in  respect  to  the  conscious  man,  that  '  there  is  no- 
thing witliin  but  what  comes  from  without ' :  and  does  this  account,  in 
part,  among  other  striking  things,  for  his  universal  toleravce^  and  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  he  presents  the  emptiness  of  men  ?  And  so  may  we 
not  see  how  other  delineators  of  character  fail :  viz.,  by  trying  to  repre- 
sent persons  as  entities ;  as  being  what  they  are  by  sometlung  inherent ; 
by  taking  up  the  <  character '  as  a  <  primary,'  instead  of  a  resultant  ? 
That  way  of  conceiving  persons  is  the  arbitrary ,  instead  of  the  neces- 
sarj.  Is  not  this  pecisely  what  Shakespeare  saw :  that  human  charac- 
ters were  resultants,  were  necessary,  instead  of  entities,  and  arbitrary  ? 
[even  as  one  may  see  now  how  the  organic  is  '  necessary  * — a  resultant 
of  the  external].  And  so,  was  it  not,  the  works  of  prior  writers  developed 
in  him  ?  was  it  not  so  he  felt  their  wrongness :  viz.,  by  seeing  neces- 
sity— that  is,  life — where  they  had  given  mere  representation  ? 

The  *  necessity' presented  by  Shakespeare  has  been  often  noticed; 
but  has  it  not  been  regarded  as  a  mere  subjective  unity  of  character? 
Is  not  its  real  source  deeper  than  that :  does  it  not  lie  in  a  seen  '  ne- 
cessity '  J'or  tJie  man  ? 
And,  if  these  ideas  have  truth,  is  there  not  a  further  light :  viz., 
on  the  advance  that  is  to  come  ?     For  if  it  be  true  that  man,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  is  a  'resultant,'  a  reflex  of  the  phenomenal,  yet  he  is  not 
wholly  so,  and  is  destined  not  to  be.    Kot  that  this  other  element  in  him 
is  destined  to  be  arbitrary ;  it  is  emphatically  the  necessary ;  but  it  is  to 
be  seen  necessary  in  another  way,  and  in  another  relation.    And  is  not 
this  what  is  now  to  be  done :  the  true  human  element  to  be  added ; 
being  shown  necessary  too.     The  doing  this  would  be  that  surpassing  of 
Shakespeare  which  surely  must  come :  i.  e.,  the  same  perfection  and 
truthfulness,  with  a  larger  scope,  including  more  elements. 

And,  from  this  view^  yet  more  light  comes :  a  light  upon  the  course 
of  this  part  of  literature. 
By  the  bye,  would  the  history  of  the  case  present  us  with  the  normal 
stages  ? — a  false  plan  of  trying,  then  a  right  feeling,  then  an  elabor- 
ate suppression  of  it ;  and  then  a  perfectmg,  in  Shakespeare  [in  re- 
spect to  the  elements  he  embraces]  ? 
Was  there  not  the  attempt  to  represent  the  self-elements  in  man  as,  in 
a  sense,  inherent ;  i.  e.,  not  merely  derived  from,  and  moulded  by,  the 
phenomenal  7    And  was  not  this  a  right  instinct,  wronglj  applied  ?  is 
it  not  true  of  the  *  actual '  elements  in  man,  but  falsely  thought  in  re- 
spect to  the  self-elements  f  And  did  not  Shakespeare  set  that  aside,  and 
show  these  self-elemeots  as  resultants  (from  the  phenomenal)?  And 
this  is  right :  it  is  interpretation,  so  far ;  out,  in  another  aspect,  it  is 
suppression. 

It  is,  in  fact,  like  our  Science ;  which  is  at  once  interpretation  and 
suppression.  And  so  is  it  not  there  has  been  the  divided  feeling  re- 
specting Shakespeare :  the  feeling  that  the  moral  elements  of  human- 
ity are  wronged  annd  even  endangered  by  him  ?  even  as  in  respect  to 
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Science :  tho',  as  in  the  former  case,  there  is  preponderating  weight 
in  its  favor  ? 
May  this  idea  in  Respect  to  Shakespeare  give  a  real  insight  into  the 
character  of  his  writings. 

Moreover,  is  there  not,  thus,  a  rightness  in  his  heing  contemporarj 
with  Bacon  ?  and  even  a  glimpse  how  we  may  expect  to  see  the  his- 
tory of  thought  and  literature,  and  the  men  who  were  its  instruments, 
reveal  itself  as  a  life  ? 
And  if  this  be  Shakespeare's  true  place  and  significance,  then  the  light 
on  the  future  is  clear  [and  there  is  an  union,  too,  rendered  manifest 
between  different  lines  ] :  there  is  to  be,  in  this  branch  of  thought,  a  de- 
velopment, like  that  which  is  to  be  in  Science  :  the  '  actual '  relations 
are  to  be  seen,  and  how  the  self-element  is  by  absence;  and  so,  of 
course,  is  moulded  from  without  ? 

So  may  not  a  pre-Shakespearian  attitude  be  restored  to  the  drama— 
including  Shakespeare,  as  the  pre-scientific  attitude  is  to  be  restored 
in  thought — including  Science  ?  This  is  not  too  much  to  be  believed. 
A^d  again :  how  uiis  idea  of  a  pre-Shakespearian  dr.  ma  reminds 
one  of  pre-Raphaelitism.  Is  theiie  a  similar  significance  in  that  ?  But 
do  the  pre-Eaphaelites  include  Raphael  ?  i.  e.,  take  a  larger  hold,  which 
restores  the  former  attitu«ie,  but  includes  all  he  has  done,  in  its  own 
sphere  ?  Do  not  the  painters  want  a  different  thought  of  Nature  to  per- 
vade the  world,  in.  order  for  this  7  Are  they  not  rather  like  the  ante- 
scientific  schools  of  thinkers  [or  preachers],  who  try  to  set  up  or  main- 
tain the  metaphysical  ideal  attitude  of  man,  without  interpreting  science^ 
as  its  condition  ?  Should  not  the  pre-Baphaelites  see,  by  rights,  that 
there  is  something  more  presented,  to  the  artist,  in  Nature,  which  it  is 
his  business  exactly  to  re-present ;  and  that  a  condition  for  this  is  that 
modified  representation  of  appearances,  which  bears  Eaphael's  name, 
and  which  they  reject  ? 

Brinvilliers,  when  led  to  the  rack,  asked  what  that  great  pail  of  water 
was  for,  and  was  told  it  was  for  her  to  drink.  Is  there  not,  in  this,  a  light 
on  our  physical  life  ?  Is  it  not  by  torture^  as  it  were,  we  have  pleasure 
in,  intense  need  and  desire  for,  what  otherwise  we  should  not  desire  nor 
enjov?     Is  it  not  thus  we  have  pleasure  in  such  strange  things  ? 

The  things  which  give  us  pleasure,  and  the  withholding  of  which  wo 
cannot  tolerate,  are  in  no  way  to  be  accounted  for  according  to  our 
normal  life ;  even  as  the  intense  thirst  produced  by  torture  was  not. 
Christ  says,  <  shall  never  thirst ' ;  i.  e..  He  gives  relief  from  torture. 
Not  so  much  that  we,  being  physical,  are  surrounded  by  physical  suffer- 
ing, as  that  the  being  physical  is  the  very  receiving  this  unnatural  plea- 
sure ;  implies  the  '  tortured '  state,  as  making  possible  such  enjoyment. 
And  so  the  feeling  that  the  physical  existence  is  a  matter  of  pleasure— 
a  < filling  the  heart  with  joy  and  gladness  '  —  is  included  also:  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  in  respect  to  it  has  its  place.     The  two  opposite  feel- 
ings are  justified  and  united,  so. 

It  is  constantly  to  be  considered  how  far  the  condition  of  *  suppres- 
sion '  in  which  we  are,  radically,  and  in  respect  to  our  Being — in  the 
relation  which  the  *  self '  bears  to  us — how  far  this  involves,  as  a  per- 
petual i*e8ult  (while  man  is  physical),  the  practical  suppression  or  fore- 
going of  good  ends.     As,  e.  g.,  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  justice  is 
foregone ;  and  formal  justice  accepted,  instead.  This  is  a  very  important 
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question  for  us,  in  its  practical  aspect :  how  far  life  is  to  be  moulded  on 
the  recognition,  that,  by  the  state  we  are  in,  a  certain  non-attainment  of 
the  truly  right  and  good  must  be  accepted.  Doubtless  this  is  the  case 
to  a  certain  extent ;  the  question  is,  how  far  ? 

This  is  what  is  expressed,  without  the  understanding  of  its  signi^cance, 
by  those  arguments  which  oppose  socifdism,  and  kindred  visionary 
schemes,  on  the  ground  of  what  human  nature  is. 
To  decide  this,  two  elements  are  wanted :  experience,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  case — especially  the  latter. 

But  in  reference  to  thought  this  is  very  clear :  that  the  very  necessity 
of  this  ^suppression,'  and  foregoing  of  good  ends,  is  proof  of  the  radical 
suppression  involved  in  our  being.  These  particular  cases  are  the  mani- 
festations and  proofs  of  that. 

So  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessities  of  our  position  (not  as  good}-; 
and  this  principle,  doubtless,  needs  a  wide  application  and  would  work 
great  results.     For  obsei*ve :  it  may,  nay  must,  apply  to  many  things 
esteemed  good  and  excellent ;  to  things  held  among  the  very  best  (our 
forms  of  justice,  e.  g.)    May  not  even  domestic  relations  be  thus  un- 
derstood ?  and  probably  what  we  pride  ourselves  on  in  art  and  in- 
tellect. 
We  must  remember,  as  a  principle,  that  the  admirable  appearance  to  us 
is  only  the  residt  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  the  true  good.     Does 
not  this  include  the  value  of  *  individuality ' — of  the  physical — ^in  its 
^beauty,  &c.  ?    Surely,  too,  of  pleasure ;  and  of  aense^  altogether  ?    Nay, 
may  not  this  principle  be  of  universal  application  ;  the  key  to  our  whole 
experience  ?    May  we  not  be  able  to  go  thro'  all  human  life,  and  show 
it  thtts — all  its  good,  of  this  kind  ?     The  question  never  being  lost  sight 
of,  ^  to  what  extent  must  this  foregoing  of  the  good  be  permanent  V  Nor 
need  we  think  the  answer  unattainable,  or  fear  lest  it  be  discouraging. 
Especially,  is  not  history  full  of  prophecies  of  escape,  in  its  anticip' 
ations  f     Does  not  history  appear  thus  as  a  necessary  series  of  strug- 
gles— ^the  grasping  after  good  things,  which  needed  to  be  suppressed  ?  - 
And  is  the  process  of  this  suppression  ever  essentially  one,  however 
different  in  form  ? 
We  embrace,  thus,  those  who  say  things  must  be  as  they  are  to  them 
'  while  they  are  in  this  phenomenal  world ' ;  and  that  in  this  world  we 
must  act  in  such  and  such  ways.     This  side  presents  itself  with  its  just 
weight.     [Does  not  this  connect  itself  with  sense  as  a  positive  non-per- 
ception ?] 

Here  is  an  instance  of  practically  more  of  advantage  and  effect  being 
gained  thro'  defect : — is  not  the  great  obstacle  to  living  the  heroic  life 
our  non-understanding  of  loomen  r  And  so  can  the  work  be  done^  the 
first  steps  taken,  except  thro'  a  defective  development  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, personal,  domestic  elements,  in  a  character  ?  Is  not  this  truly 
illustnttive  of  Genius  ? 

What  a  light  those  children's  games,  in  which  each  one  tries  to  get 
the  better  of  the  rest,  cast  upon  our  life ;  and  what  a  lesson  they  may 
serve  to  teach  hereafter.     We  may  imagine  it  said,  ^  once  life  was  con-, 
ducted  on  that  principle.'     What  utter  disorder  it  evidently  must  be. 
That  is,  indeed,  appropriate  to  games :  there  is  fun  in  it  there,  and 
therefore  reason.    And,  living  altruistically,  the  cases  of  being  badly 
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off  would  not  be,  as  now,  instanoes  of  failure ;  they  would  be  the  casea 
ospecially  glorious  and. beautiful.  Not  that  there  is  anything  praise- 
worthy in  this,  in  and  for  itself;  it  is  when  it  is  necessary  it  is  beau- 
tiful :  the  necessity  makes  the  beauty.  Is  it  therefore  that  (as  we  see) 
God  has  made  it  necessary,  hitherto  ? 

^MilVs  *  Utilitarianism* — Fraser's Magazine,  1861.]  1.  How  curious 
it  IS  to  see  the  exact  opposite  taken;  the  opposite  to  the  thought,  that 
the  true  good  is  heroism ;  i.  e.,  against  pleasure,  which  exists  for  that 
end.  [21  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how,  since  '  pleasure '  is  thus  necessary' 
it  naturally  suggests,  in  man's  present  (non-perceptive)  condition,  the 
system  of  '  utilitarianism.'  [3]  Is  not  the  admitted  impossibility  of 
proving  pleasure  to  be  a  good,  really  a  disproof  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  ever 
00  ?  (as  the  impossibility  of  proving  '  matter.')  [4]  Is  not  the  '  uti- 
litarian '  scheme  an  instance  of  affirming  that  to  be  now  which  would 
be  if  man  were  perfect  (living)  ?  viz.,  then  that  which  all  naturally 
sought  would  be  the  good,  and  so  on.  [5]  This  is  especially  curious 
to  note ;  and  more  carious  still  is  Mill's  overlooking  it :  taking  it  that 
pleasure  of  all  is  the  good ;  then  the  perfect  attainment  and  presence  of 
that  pleasure  should  be  the  best  f  including,  in  that  idea,  the  highest 
and  worthiest)  state.  But  now,  if  this  were  so — i.  e.,  if  there  were  no 
possibility  of  self-sacrifice — ^if  pleasure  were  directly,  perfectly,  be- 
stowed, llien  that  which  is,  by  Mill's  own  statement,  the  noblest,  high- 
est thing  iu  human  life,  would  be  impossible :  i.  e.,  human  life  would 
be  deprived  of  its  best  part  by  the  perfecting  of  its  good  I'  But  taking 
the  case  the  other  way,  how  plain  it  is  that  in  its  laying  the  basis  for 
heroism  we  have  the  reason  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  therein  of  the 
seeming  truth  of  an  utilitarian  code  of  morals. 

In  reference  to  this,  remember  the  thought  that  we  should  not  be 
troubled  with  our  present '  pleasures '  when  once  the  moral  end  was 
attained.     And  as  for  Mill's  position,  that  men,  fortunately  circum- 
stanced, may  attain  a  '  happy '  life,  it  may  bo  true ;  but  is  not  the 
whole  question  begged  in  the  stress  laid  on  men  being  content  with 
that  happiness  ?     Is  it  not  possible  only  by  ignoring  the  condition  of 
others,  &c.  ?     Is  it  not,  in  fact,  just  what  ought  fio^  to  be  ?    See  how 
we  do  feel  disgusted  with  our  comfort  and  '  happiness '  when  any- 
thing brings  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  sad  misfortunes  of  so  many. 
[6]  But  this  stiU  remains  striking :  that  our  duty  is  so  much  in  doing 
that  which  is  productive  of  enjoyment.      [7J   This  comes  out  incident- 
ally :  how  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  adapted  to  be  the 
fundamental  one  of  life ;  how  we  need  something  more  penetrating, 
more  available,  than  that;  because,  as  Mill  remarks,  the  vast  majority 
of  actions  are  performed,  and  must  be  performed,  under  motives  and  in- 
fluences altogether  different,  and  apart  from,  that.    In  this  respect  how 
different  is  the  christian  thought — ^the  relation  of  all  things  to  redemp- 
tion.    That  is  adapted  to  be  ever  present,  ever  ruling.      [8]    So  that, 
farther,  our  notions  in  respect  to  what  right  and  wrong  aie,  and  how 
they  come  to  be,  may  perhaps  be  defined.     These  are  ideas  and  feelings 
we  cannot  ignore ;  they  do  emerge,  in  certain  relations ;  but  do  they 
not  come  by  a  negation  ?    Is  it  not  our  tendency  to  look  at  them  in  a 
false  Hght  ?  and  so,  is  it  not,  probably,  that  there  has  been  so  muoh 
difficulty  in  treating  them :  viz.,  because  we  have  not  gone  below,  and 
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fteen  them  as  derivatives  ?  [9].  And^  indeed,  may  a  reconciliation  vith 
XTtilitarianiem  perhaps  be  seen  here :  viz.,  that  the  objection  to  it  may 
arise  parti j  from  the  bearing  on  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  of  feel- 
ings which  rightly  pertain  to  that  which  is  deeper  ?  Necessanlj^  this 
result  arises  from  the  non-perception  which  exists  in  the  case. 

May  it  not -be,  that  when  we  have  come  down  to  the  level  of  right  and 
wrong  (of  '  duty ')  then  that  the  '  greatest  happiness '  standard  is  the 
right  one ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  true  human  level,  nor  one  that  can 
satisfy  the  demands  of  our  nature  ?  And  so,  tho'  '  utilitarianism '  may 
have  been  verbally  right,  yot  it  has  been  essentially  wrong ;  because, 
hitherto,  elements,  feelings,  facts,  questions,  which  go  far  deeper,  and 
require  quite  another  answer,  have  been  mixed  up  with  that  question. 

Further  thoughts  connect  themselves  with  this  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  being  altogether  on  an  inferior  level  (i.  e.,  phenomenal).  Sin,  we 
have  seen  (and  with  it  '  virtue '  necessarily  is  included),  is  only  so : 
and  as  such,  surely,  pertaining  to  the  individual,  and  to  individual  re- 
lations ;  and  therefore  likely  to  be  expressed  rightly  in  *  utilitarian ' 
terms.  This  '  right '  is  our  ^practical  right ;  but  is  not  that  not  the  true 
right  ?  and  is  not  here  the  reason  why  that  *■  right '  is  not  done  ?  Burely 
we  have  here  a  light  why  the  evil  and  wrong  is  in  the  world  ? 

And  of  course  that  question  of  <  right '  could  not  be  satisfactorily  seen 

while  our  '  practical '  was  confounded  with  the  true. 
For  our  thoughts  do,  in  fact,  and  necessarily,  extend  beyond  and  below 
the  practical  or  phenomenal.  And  is  it  thus,  too,  we  find  that  our  right 
is  not  the  right?  as,  e.  g.,  in  our  tendency  to  regard  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  and  '  rights '  of  a  man,  even  in  opposition,  it  may  be  to  his 
true  good.  Here  should  we  not  simply  recognize  that  fact :  that  our 
*  practical '  must  differ  from  the  true  ?  Surely,  the  difficulty  about '  the 
right '  thus  comes  as  a  confirmation  and  example  of  that  law. 

Observe  another  point.  Because  sin  and  virtue  are  only  phenomenal, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  '  good '  is  so  also :  it  is  the  contrary,  rather. 
'  There  is  none  good  but  One ' ;  i.  e.,  the  only  truly  <  good '  is  one  to 
whom  sin  and  virtue  are  alike  impossible.  Goodness  cannot  be  affirmed 
of,  cannot  be  in,  any^reature  to  which  virtue  and  sin  are  possible.  So 
we  are  never  *  good':  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are  good  or  not 
-—we  cannot  be — only  whether  or  not  God  is  in  us.  There  is  not  good- 
ness in  us,  save  w  Heie  (and  that  takes  us  altogether  beyond  sin  and 
merit).  And  this  again  ^translates  itself  into  the  language  of  '  Being' : 
viz.,  evil  is  phenomenal,  and  only  so :  that  God  cannot  do  it  is  that  He 
cannot  be  phenomenal — He  cannot  not  he.  The  affirmation  of  His  ne- 
cessaiT  holiness  is,  thus,  that  of  His  necessary  existence. 

And  again :  seeing  our  '  ri^ht '  thus — that  it  is  not  the  true  right — 
we  fee  and  understand  why  right  is  not  done,  does  not  rule  in  the  world. 
The  true  right  ie ;  but  that  is  not  our  <  practical '  right.  It  must  be  so. 
That  <  wrong  '  in  the  world  thus  grows  sublime. 

Does  this  seem  to  relax  the  bonds  of  morals  ?    How  far  those  who 

feel  it,  feel  it  is  the  opposite  1    And  yet,  after  all,  that  is  the  true, 

and  only  worthy,  goodness — ^to  have  the  bonds  of  '  right '  relaxed, 

and  yet  to  do  it. 

Does  not  this  appear  evidently  in  Mill :  that  his  *  utilitarianism '  is 
the  affirming  that  to  be  now  which  is  only  in  man's  perfect  state  f    His 
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arguments  respecting  happiness  as  an  end,  the  fact  of  deserving  it,  and 
so  on,  all  ignore  the  question  whether  man  is  diaeaaedf  and  his  instincts 
not  true. 

In  fact,  there  is  at  once  proof  fchat  he  is  so,  in  the  disputes  that  there 

have  heen :  viz.,  if  his  instincts  had  been  true,  his  state  normal,  the 

doctrines  which  assume  it  must  have  been  quite  undeniable,  and 

would  never  have  been  disputed  at  all. 
Very  interesting  it  is  to  note  how  errors  are  exactly  related  to  truth ; 
and  so  how  significant.     Errors  are  so  many  sign-poets,  to  say  'the 
truth  lies  out  there  I ' 

Thus  Mill  derives  virtue  from  pleasure ;  but  puts  it  as  inferior.    The 
'  actualist '  morals  also  derive  virtue  from  pleasure,  in  a  sense :  i.  e., 
pleasure  exists — ^we  are  made  to  like  some  things  and  dislike  others,  to 
give  possibility  of  sacrifice. 

That  is,  /self  is  for  this:  for  is  not  that  liking  and  disliking  the 

same  thing  as  the  <  being  of  the  self  ? 

In  respect  to  the  desirable  being  the  desired — is  not  goodness  de- 
sirable, tho'  not  desired  ?  and  what  evidence  is  there  that  self-happiness 
is  desirable  ?  does  not  a   drunkard,    e.  g.,  desire   drink?     *  Is  man 
normal  ?  ' — that  is  the  question.     And  here,  by  the  bye,  ia  suggested  a 
method  of  treating  the  larger  subject.     It  is  easy  to  show,  from  this 
point,  and  others,  how  much  depends  on  knowing  whether  man  is  in  his 
normal  state,  or  not.    The  interest  and  importance  of  the  question  may 
easily  be  shown,  even  its  necessity — its  necessity  for  knowledge  on  points 
we  ought  to  know,  and  so  on.    Then^  one  may  take  up  the  means  of  an- 
swering it ;  extend  the  enquiry  into  all  lines  ;  for  surely  it  is  easy  to 
show  how  all  things  bear  upon  it ;  to  gain  proof  from  all,  to  show  that 
all  ought  to  give  such  proof.     And  that  is  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
whole  shown  in  its  bearings  to  the  central  question  of  life  and  religion. 
If  this  be  the  case,  there  must  be  some  general  characters  pervading  all 
spheres,  indicative  of  it.     Now  is  it  so  ? 

If  so,  then  there  is  harmony  in  all ;  because  then  all  will  harmonize 
with  the  moral,  in  which  that  character  is  undeniable.  Nor  would  it  be 
a  sad  and  deplorable  *  harmony ' :  see  what  the  fact  would  mean  and 
imply — ^what  thought  of  life,  what  end  and  plan,  spring  up  on  that  basis ! 
And  not  only  in  respect  to  the  present  and  future  that  thought  of  man 
is  good,  but  even  in  respect  to  the  past.  It  casts  a  glory  round  it ;  it 
suggests  sacrifice,  love,  as  it  source. 

Here  is  an  incidental  evidence  that  is  valuable.  Writers  dwelling  on 
the  nobleness  of  human  nature,  refer  to  cases  like  that  of  Eegulus,  or 
the  martyrs ;  not  seeming  to  feel  it  necessary  to  ask  how  it  can  be,  and 
•  what  it  means,  that  *  nobleness  * — the  right — ^involves  such  results  I  why 
it  is  that  here  the  good  has  meant,  and  still  means,  suffering  and  loss. 
This  is  a  question  they  fail  to  ask,  and  so  they  lose  a  glorious  answer ; 
but  still  it  ie  beautiful  t6  see  how  this  very  fact  vouches,  as  it  were,  for 
the  Tightness  of  that  suffering  and  loss.  That  is,  for  us,  the  good.  It 
can  be  pointed  to  as  the  good,  and  no  feeling  be  excited  of  any  wrong- 
ness  in  it. 

In  reference  to  the  principle  that  the  self-element  in  man  cannot  be 
put  as  the  foundation,  because  it  is  not  the  strongest :  the  prevalence 
and  dominion  of  it  over  the  mass  is  not  to  the  point.     There  is  a  par« 
allcl  in  the  case  of  intellect  and  sense.     Sense  rules  the  |mass  of  men ; 
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bnt  intellect  is  strongest.     And  intellect  is  the  basis  of  science :  it  is 
necessarily  recognized  ns  the  fandamental,  in  the  theory  of  the  case. 

In  comparing  the  intellectual  with  the  moral  life  of  man,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  thought,  obeying  certain  and  unfailing  laws  in  re- 
ference to  the  race,  affects  individual  relations  to  it  [i.  e.,  thought  takes 
the  direction  of  least  resistance;  and  so,  viewed  absolutely  and  apart 
from  individuals,  its  course  may  be  certainly  predicted].  Altho'  this  is 
the  case,  and  it  must  inevitably  take  a  certain  course,  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  men — ^us — from  doing  our  part.  It  is  no  bondage.  Nay,  it  is 
in  truth  only  because  there  is  this  certain,  actual,  unfailing  course,  that 
we  can  ^  take  our  part '  at  all.  It  is  not  a  disability,  but  the  conferring 
of  a  power.  Now  were  it  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  moral  life 
and  course  of  man  ?  Were  not  our  perfect  fullness  of  action  given  to 
us  (only)  if  there  were  some  actual,  inevitable  fact,  in  which  we  could 
'  take  our  part '  ? 

In  respect  to  the  question  whether  or  not  civilization  is  itself  an  ad- 
vance of  man  in  a  moral  direction,  may  not  a  de^ite  answer  be  given  ? 
Is  it  not  like  the  case  of  Science  ?     That  is  an  essential  condition  for 
the  true  moral  position  of  man ;  but,  in  the  making  of  it,  it  de-moralizes. 
So  is  not  civilization  essential  to  the  moral  development  of  man,  but 
demoralizing  in  the  process  of  attaining  ?    And  is  there  not  a  necessity 
for  this,  in  each  case  ?  viz.,  in  the  very  fact  that  both  of  these  are  des- 
tined to  serve,  to  bring  in,  a  higher  morality ;  that  they  must  (while 
not  fully  apprehended  or  attained)  operate  against  morality.     Is  there 
not  an  universal  necessity  exhibited  here^ 

And  does  not  this  throw  a  light  on  many  facts  in  history  ?  should  we 
not  see  vastly  more  there  if  we  might  hold  this  as  a  fact  ?  Nay,  may 
we  take  the  converse  ;  and  know,  that  when  any  process  in  human  life 
operates  emphatically  to  suppress  or^put  aside  or  lower  anything  (i.  e. 
any  good ;  any  positive  element),  that  its  especial  destiny  and  work 
must  be  to  raise,  perfect  (and  universalize)  that  thing  ? 

80,  if  civilization  put  down  heroism  and  nobleness,  it  is  to  make  ciU 
life  heroic.    If  science  put  down  devotion  and  recognition  of  divinity 
in  daily  life>  its  office  is  to  make  all  life  the  sphere  of  devotion. 
The  negative  effect  of  everything  reveals  and  predicts  it  positive  effecti 
or  end. 

Has  not  this  an  illustration  in  organic  life  being  fh>m  decay  ?  (in  the 
universal  law  of  '  opposites,'  indeed  ?)  Do  we  see  decay  P  we  know 
the  *  end '  of  that  is  more  life  (and,  in  certain  relations,  higher ;  i.  e., 
where  it  occurs  in  a  living  organization).  Is  humanity,  in  this  re- 
lation, a  'living  organism,'  and  these  processes  of  'suppression'  like 
the  *  decompositions '  which,  in  such  organismsy  are  sources  of  deveU 
opment? 
And  so  the  necessity  of  this  suppression  of  the  morally  good  or  the  in- 
tellectually true,  for  its  perfecting,  is  the  same  as  the  necessity  for  de- 
composition for  development  in  the  organic  world* 
May  not  each  illustrate  the  other  ?  By  the  necessity  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  imperfect  true  or  good  (anticipation),  may  we  learn  to  see 
better  the  necessity  of  decomposition  for  development  ?  Does  this 
latter,  occurring  from  pressure  (limit),  L  e.  from  growth^  agree  well 
here,  and  serve  to  ezplaia  the  others  ? 

115,  Ethics,     See,  p.  195. 
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Does  not  this  tboaght  even  snggest  the  idea  that  in  the  organic  yarions 
kinds  of  decomposition  give  rise  to  various  kinds  of  development  ? 

And  are  the  forms  of  human  canicious  *  life '  parallel  to  the  modes  of 

'  vital  state  *  in  the  body  ? 
So,  e.  g.,  are  not  the  causes  which  of  late  have  suppressed  deep  atten- 
tion and  profound  study  in  reading,  which  have  made  it  a  mere  light 
amusement,  really  tending  to  introduce  a  more  profound  reading  ?  In- 
dependently of  the  generel  law,  will  not  books  be  read  as  illustrations  of 
the  life  of  the  human  mind — a  more  profound  and  penetrating  attitude 
altogether,  taken  ?  That  old  study  of  books  was  needed  to  be  done 
away ;  had  it  too  much  faith  in  it  ? 

Just  as  the  old  religious  organization  of  life  (in  Judaism)  needed  to 

be  put  away ;  and  for  the  same  reason.     It  was  too  passive,  too  much 

a  matter  of  slavery. 
And  so  again,  the  putting  aside  of  philosophical  thought.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  seen  in  the  putting  aside  of  physical  studies  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  compared  with  the  Greeks  ?  That '  putting  aside '  introduces  a 
new  method ;  and  surely  this  is  done  in  exercising  new  faculties,  or  in 
ft  fresh  way. 


Observe  how  the  pictures  in  the  stereoscope  have  less  of  physical 
being  or  reality  than  the  solid  to  sight ;  they  are  surfaces  only.  That 
unreal  solid  is  the  '  substantial ';  it  is  at  once  substantial  and  unreal — ^the 
two  go  together :  unreal,  as  it  were,  in  being — and  because  it  is — phy- 
sically substantial.  The  more  real— or  the  real  to  touch — is  less  sub- 
stantial, physically.  Now  why  may  not  the  truly  real  also  be  less,  phy-^ 
siccUly,  than  that  which  is  to  touch : — :substantiality  to  touch  involve  un- 
reality ?  The  physical  <  reality '  of  the  stereoscopic  solid  is  only  «ur- 
face,  not  in  space ;  and  it  can  '  be  in  space '  only  on  condition  of  being 
unreal  ?  Why  not  so  with  touch  ? — ^why  not  to  be  in  space  have  <  un- 
reality '  «s  its  condition :  the  true  reality  not  possible  to  be  physicalfy 
real? 

Again :  by  the  stereoscope  we  see  that  by  us  things  are  made  to  be  in 
space ;  we  impart,  as  it  were,  '  in-space-ness '  to  them  [that  which  is 
thus  in  space  being,  of  course,  unreal] ;  i.  &,  to  the  eye.  So  with  re- 
gard to  touch  also :  why  should  not  the  *  in-space-ness '  be  from  us  [by 
the,  necessity  of  our  consciousness  as  motion']  ?  and  that  which  is  in 
space  be  necessarily  unreal  also. 

As  the  relative  reality  in  the  stereoscope  has  less  of  physicalness  than 
the  appearance — ^the  reality  being  surface  only ;  so  may  not  the  absolute 
reality  necessarily  have  no  physicalness  at  all :  i.  e.,  be  spiritual  ?  This, 
at  least,  is  certain :  things  are  made  to  be  in  space  to  one  of  our  senses  by 
virtue  of  ourselves ;  and  this  involves  their  unreality.  Here  thingamay 
be  perceived  as  in  space  b^  us,  but  on  the  condition  of  their  not  being 
real.  There  is,  to  sight,  in  the  stereoscope,  more  than  there  is ;  so,  is 
there  more  to  touch  than  is  ? 

The  things  to  which  we  give  names  are  evidently /orm^— they  cease : 
the  substance  of  them  goes  into  other  ^forms,'  and  we  give  them  other 
names.     Then  comes  the  question,  <  what  are /orTTw?'    Are  they  not 
from  us — depending  upon  us — ^modes  under  which  we  perceive  ?    So  is 

113|  Actualism.    See  Vol.  iii.,  p.  337. 
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it  not  that  these  things  are  from  and  by  us  ?  Then  why  do  we  think 
and  speak  of  them  as  '  existences  '  ? 
Why  is  not  that  unchanging  *  substance '  the  thing  to  us  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  this  wrong  notion  of  ours  about  '  forms '  as  the  things 
makes  our  wrong  notion  of  the  substance  ?  we  make  up  a  '  substance ' 
which  should  agree  with  those  forms  being  *  the  things.'  We  speak 
of  things  (and  conceive  them)  only  by  persistent  forces^  or  results ; 
and  must  do  so. 

Does  interference  give  the  due  to  all  negation  ?  the  colors,  e.  g.,  by 
destruction — by  negation  ?  So  is  all  *  variety '  from  such  negation,  as 
colors  are  ?  And  may  all  that  involves  negation  be  only  by  more,  as  it 
were ;  from  the  mode  of  union,  not  from  mere  defect  ?  Does  it  give  any 
clue  to  the  '  negation '  in  respect  to  man  ?  Is  the  absolute  and  pure 
'  being '  one,  like  white  light ;  and  for  variety/  negation  must  be  ?  But 
then»  how  such  ^  interference ' — ^how  the  vi&ra^ton-character  of  Being  ? 

Begftrding  the  self  in  man  as  the  negation  (or  minus)  the  subject  of 
the  body  opens  some  new  ideas.  That  in  man  which  is  not  'self'  is 
body  :  it  is  man's,  and  yet  not  himself:  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish 
the  two.  Now  the  body  is  part  of  Nature  ;  by  that  we  are  one  with 
Nature.  Can  it  be  that  the  hodi/  (not  the  *  sfelf ')  is  truly  the  spirxtwd^ 
and  perceived  thus  by  reason  of  our  *  self,'  even  as  Nature  is  ?  In 
truth,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence :  if  the  fact  of  Nature  be  spiritual, 
then  is  also  the  fact  of  our  own  *  bodies,'  which  are  in  and  of  it.  A 
new  thought  is  here  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  body 
is  the  man.  We  want,  not,  as  we  think,  the  self  without  the  body,  but 
the  body  without  the  self.  The  body  is  the  sacred  thing.  '  Your  bodies 
are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  *  So  the  *  resurrection '  is  for  our 
bodies  to  be  to  us  as  they  verily  are.  This  physical  body  is  the  '  phe- 
nomenon '  of  the  spiritual  body.  So  it  is,  in  truth,  by  that  which  is  • 
truly  spiritual  we  are  related  to  Nature  ;  and  thus  the  problem  of  the 
<  body '  assumes  a  new  aspect. 

Thus  man  is  *  soul  and  body,'  only  inverted.  There  is  a  spiritual 
part,  and  a  dead  part :  the  body  the  spiritual,  the  *  self  the  dead.  We 
are  burdened  with  a  weight ;  viz.,  the  self.  It  is  the  self  we  want  to 
cast  off,  and  shall  cast  off.  '  Body '  is  being,  substance,  existence :  it  is 
not  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  but  the  not-being — ^the  opposite.  Q-et 
rid  of  the  self,  and  there  remains  the  body ;  that  is,  man.  We>  want  to 
be  the  body  without  the  self;  that  is,  the  spiritual  body — the  body  as 
it  is.  So  we  are  physical  by  self',  and  as  long  as  self  is  in  us  we  are 
physical.  We  become  spiritual  by  having  the  self  out  of  us.  Might 
we  not  almost  say  we  are  spiritual  now,  only  we  do  not  feel  so  ? 

How  we  have  inferred  the  physical  laws  and  properties,  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  clear  we  must  have  done  so  from  the  regular  sequence  of 
events :  e.  g.,  our  being  so  related  as  we  are  to  the  earth — so  mechanic- 
ally  related ;  standing  or  falling  (with  the  other  physical  relations  of 
weight) — necessitates  our  inferring  gravitation.  These  processes,  con- 
stant as  they  are,  however  produced,  must  have  made  us  draw  that  in- 
ference. Here  is  no  proof,  therefore,  that  the  inference  is  right ;  for 
that,  we  must  prove  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise  caused. 

May  we  not  say,  that  which  is  not  divine  t>  not  ?  therefore,  when 
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God  was  proved  not  material  (i.e.,  matter  admitted  not  to  be  Ood)  then 
matter  was  disproved  to  Be,  Then  is  it  not  thus :  that  which  is  not 
God  is  either  the  opposite  to  Being — i.  e.,  self;  or  '  phenomenon '  ?  viz. 
that  which  is  consciously  to  '  self '  ?  So  are  not  the  three  fundamental 
ideas  these : — ^Being,  or  Gpd ;  self,  or  not-^being,  its  opposite  ;  and  phe* 
nomenon,  l^at  which  self  feels  to  be  ? 

If  the  body  is  man,  then  man  %a  one  with  Nature  [and  his  not  feeling 
so  surely  is  owing  to  there  being  a  discord  in  him — he  is  not  one  with 
himselfj. 

In  our  possession  of  a  body  a  basis  is  laid  for  our  having  a  conscious- 
ness common  with  Nature :  we  have  it  in  becoming  truly  conscious. 
Again:  if  the  physical  be  the  spiritual,  one  can  see  why  '  self  must  be 
in  a  body :  it  can  be  no  other  way.  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  a  '  negation ' 
of  that  *  form '  ?  and  wherever  there  is  a  (relative)  negation  there  must 
be  a  self  in  a  body  ? 

Seeing  the  body  as  '  man,'  we  must  tnice  the  body,  and  see  its  rela- 
tion to  the  human  nature.  Can  we  show  it  to  be  the  man  ;  i.  e.,  show 
it  to  be  the  necessary  phenomenon  ?^ 

E.  g.,  man  necessarily  is  made  up* of  such  '  organs ' ;  he  must,  thore* 

fore  '  appear '  such  physical  organs. 
In  order  to  this,  must  we  not  see  the  body  as  one  with  Nature ;  and 
trace  'man'  in  all  ? 

The  idea  of  '  matter '  is  simply  this :  that  if  there  be  such  a  sub- 
stance, with  such  laws  and  modes,  and  we  have  a  mysterioua  power  of 
perceiving  it  as  it  is,  then  our  experience  will  be  such  as  it  is.     Bat 
surely  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  necessity  for  our  having  the 
feelings  and  the  thoughts  we  have. 

We  perceive  Nature  as  inert,  but  other  men  as  spiritual.     Is  not  this 
perception  like  that  of  the  earth  as  at  rest ;  viz.,  as  partaking  of  the 
same  motion  ?  so  man  partakes  of  a  common  deadness.     Can  it  be 
that  the  organic  represents  a  deadness  ;  the  inorganic,  to  us,  a  living  ? 
Is  not  our  feeling  here,  also,  inverted  ?    May  it  bo  that  our  organic 
body  is  our  deadness ;  and  would  the  advance  be  in  getting  rid  of  the 
body,  and  becoming  one  with  the  inorganic  ?    Does  the  organic  repre- 
sent negation ;  and  so  do  we  see  self-consciousness  connected  with  or- 
ganization ? 

We  have  seen  how  nutrition  involves — ^is — ^negation.  Is  not  the 
apparent  choiee,  or  arbitrariness,  in  animals,  which  appears  not  one  with 
Nature — a  kind  of  self-assertion  in  the  organic,  as  such — presented  to 
us  from  a  point  of  view  in  which  *  negation '  is  apparent  ?  So  there  is 
the  selfishness,  the  preying  upon  others,  the  mystery  of  evil  we  see  in 
animal  life,  and,  indeed,  wherever  there  is  what  we  call  <  conscious- 
ness.' Can  the  organic  be  seen  as  thus  phenomenallj  involving  a  neg- 
ation, as  so  a  part  of  the  absolute  life  ? 

Should  we  not  be  in  respect  to  that  which  we  perceive  intellectually 
as  we  are  to  the  sensuous  appearanoe — having  it  m  its  right  place,  put- 
ting it  to  its  use ;  feeling  no  embarrassment  as  to  its  unreality ;  being 
consciously  in  relation  with  something  which  is  not  it,  but  which  causes 
it  to  appear  to  us  ? 

But  then,  why  is  it  right  and  necessary  that  there  must  be  such  things 
to  intellect :  what  is  the  cause  ?  '  The  (phenomenal)  existence  of  that 
which  is  to  intellect  gives  ihQ  reason  of  that  which  is  to  sense :  we  learn 
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the  former  by  investigation  [and  the  consideration  of  our  selves]  from 
the  latter.  Now  what  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be  to  the  intellect  ? 
have  we  not  to  learn  this  by  the  like  investigation  from  the  phenomenon  ? 
Is  this,  which  is  to  intellect,  always  to  be ;  or  is  it,  like  the  epicycles,  to 
pass  away,  and  only  to  be  remembered  as  having  been  ?  Is  it  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  only  our  hypotheses,  which  are  to  pass  away  ?  not  our  *  per- 
ceptions,' but  the  idea  of  *  matter '  and  '  forces,'  &c. 

These  *  real '  things  that  surround  us  exist  in  relation  to  our  bodies : 
such  relations  as  we  perceive  to  that  which  we  perceive  as  our  bodies. 
So  we,  using  onr  bodies  as  apart  from  us,  or  with  ««//*-consciousTiess, 
feel  them,  and  must  feel  them,  as  we  do.     And  is  not  the  relation  of 
our  bodies  to  Nature  the  phenomenon  of  man's  true  relation  to  the 
universe :  in  it,  and  part  of  it,  and  undergoing  perpetual  interchange 
with  it  ?     So  all  these  phenomenal  processes  are  the  *  images '  of  the 
actual,  and  mu^t  arise  to  us  from  'self-consciousness. 
Can  we  see  how,  by  a  'self-consciousness — feeling  our  bodies  as  apart 
from  us,  and  physical — we  must  have  *  senses  '  as  we  have  ?  how  they 
are  the  '  self -perception  of  the  fact? 

We  have  noticed  the  parallel  of  the  relation  of  appearance  and  phe- 
nomenon to  phenomenon  and  absolute :  can  we  see  how  this  relation  of 
appearance  and  phenomenon  must  be  from,  and  because  of,  the  other? — 
phenomenon  and  absolute  being  as  they  are,  must  there  not  be  that  other 
relation  of  appearance  and  phenomenon,  by  virtue  of  it  ?     Thus,  e.  g., 
there  must  be  more  in  phenomenon  than  in  appearance :  phenomenon 
must  be  real,  appearance  unreal ;  because  this  is  in  fact.     Can  we  see 
how  it  must,  in  our  self-consciousness,  be  imaged  thus  ?    Would  not  this 
be  to  show  why  we  must '  see,'  or  have  sense  of  sight  and  touch ;  with 
the  associated  intuitions  of  external  existence  ? 
But  indeed,  does  not  this  'perception'  follow  from  the  '*  self -consci- 
ousness ?  and,  if  so,  must  not  our  perception  be  by  such  senses  ? 
And  if  we  thus  understand  why  one  sense,  is  it  not  a  beginning  of  un- 
derstanding '  sense '  altogether  r 

Should  we  not  ever,  in  all  these  parallels,  put  the /act  first,  and  trace 
down  from  it — and  this  by  negation  ? 
Must  we  not  be  sensuous,  because  consciousness  by  negation  is  neces- 
sarily perception  by  self?  this  involves  not-self;  and  so  those  intuitions 
are  deduced.  The  true  consciousness,  as  we  have  seen,  is  universal :  not 
perception  at  all,  i.  e.  as  '  not-me ' :  it  is  by  the  self,  or  negation,  that 
perception  of  '  not-me,'  with  its  correllates,  necessarily  arises :  and  so 
also  sensationf  and  its  connection  with  perception ;  because  there  is  a 
'  not-me,'  and  it  is  truly  perceived  (tho'  not  as  it  is — only  relatively). 

If  we  can  deduce  the  senses,  or  perception,  do  we  not  also  therein  de- 
duce the  body  ?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were,  from  and  for  the  sensations — is,  be- 
cause they  are  ?  as  it  were,  the  senses  organized  (e.  g.,  if  man  must  see^ 
then  must  there  not  be  an  6^6  ?  Soo,  too,  the  faculties  of  locomotion, 
because  men  must  be.  conscious  of  moUon  ;  the  muscular  system,  because 
man  must  be  conscious  of  force ;  and  so  on.  The  '  phenomenon '  of  the 
bocfy  surely  must  be  deducible  from  the  necessity  of  human  conscious- 
ness. And  then,  from  the  body,  we  may  certainly  deduce  the  external 
phenomena.  There  is  the  material  relation :  if  we  can  get  the  body,  the 
external  world  must  be.     Is  not  this  the  starting  point :  man's  con- 
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ftoioulnesa  demanding  puch  a  phenomenal  body— that  body  demanding 
Buch  a  phenomenal  nniverse  f 

The  problem  is,  to  deduce  the  phenomenon.     That  which  %8  is  to  be 
felt  by  man  as  inert;  he  is  to  have  a  < self '-conscionsness  in  respect  to 
it;  i,  e.,  it  is  to  be  ' perceived.'     Now,  from  this,  miist  there  not  be 
snoh  oonsdonsness  as  ours-^noh  sensation — and,  with  it,  the  feeling 
and  assurance  of  the  existence  of  phenomena ;  i.  e,,  of  the  inert  not-me  ? 
This  is  the  opposite  of  true  consciousness. 

Thus,  from  the  fact,  can  we  not  deduce  such  perception  necessarily 
by  negation  ?  i.  e.,  the  perception  of  phenomena  as  real ;  then  of  such 
form,  because  man  is  of  such  form?  And  can  inert  things  be 
perceived  (i.  e.,  can  there  be  this  opposite  of  consciousness)  except  as  in 
space,  and  under  the  form  of  'matter'?  Must  it  not  be  thus  that 
<  forms '  are  realities  ? 

So,  the  necessity  of  'perception,*  or  feeling  of  'matter,'  being  given, 
if  we  find  why  such  sensations,  we  truly  find  why  such  phenomena.- 
If  we  know  why  true  consciousness  must  be  such  as  it  is — ^i.  e.,  con- 
sciousness of  <  other ';  altruistic,  or  universalr — ^then  it  is  dear  the  op- 
posite (or  self-consciousness)  must  involve,  or  rather  be,  perception 
(also  altruistic,  observe).  So,  is  not  the  true  consciousness  to  be  con- 
scious of  our  self  as  one  with  all  (which  would  be,  if  conscious  of  the 
b(Hjfy).  The  opposite,  then,  is  perception,  or  consciousness,  of  self,  as 
different  from,  not  one  with,  Nature.  Our  consciousness  is  thus 
shown  to  be  necessary :  and  thus  the  true  consciousness,  also, 
is  the  true  self-conseiausneee ;  in  consciousness  of  oneness  we  are  con- 
BoiouB  of  a  true  self,  of  true  Being,  in  ns.  Is  it  not  this  conscious- 
ness of  being  apart  [which  involves  perception]  that  ia  the  true  op- 
posite of  6onsciou8n6ss-*consoiousne88  of  negation  ?  Conscionsness  of 
Being  must  be  in  consciousness  of  oneness  with  Nature.  So  any  an-* 
tagonism  to  the  idea  of  oonsciouBness  as  consciousness  of  self, 
in  the  sense  of  individuality,  ceases ;  to  be  truly  conscious  of  ind'm^ 
dual  Being,  is  being  conscious  of  an  individuality  that  is  one  with 
'  all :  all  being  Idierein  spiritual  to  us. 

Is  the  parallel  of  appearance  and  phenomenon  of  help  here :  why  the 
(relative)  being  of  the  phenomenon  necessitates  to  us  the  appearance ; 
and  why  we  must  feel  the  appearance  to  be,  because  the  phenomenon 
(relatively)  is ;  and  why  the  appearance  must  be  such  as  it  is  ?  Is  the 
perception  of/  appearance '  instead  of  the  true  phenomenon,  a  kind  of  op- 
posite to  perception  ?  Is  there  any  '  self,'  any  negation  or  defect  on  our 
party  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  If  we  saw  why  the  phenomenon  involves  our 
perception  of  appearances,  would  not  that  help  us  to  understand  how  the 
fact  involves  our  perception  of  tiie  phenomenon?  In  each  case,  our  per- 
ception of  the  '  real '  is  made  to  be  a  perception  of  the  unreal  thro' 
a  self-element  introduced. 

Is  not  this  the  true  thought :— because  man  is  thus  related  to  the  spi- 
ritual—because it  is  his  actual  condition  that  he  should  feel  the  physical 
to  be,  and  have  to  learn  to  identify  it  with  the  spiritual,  as  its  '  pheno- 
menon ' — therefore  he  must  be  sensuously  related  to  phenomena  in  a  par- 
allel way :  must  have  sight  and  touch,  &c.  So  might  we  demonstrate 
this  spiritual  relation  as  necessary,  and  these  '  senses '  be  deduced  ?  And 
ifl  not  this  mode  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  and  inert  demon- 
straUOy  as  involved  in  Being,  in  actum ;  i.  e.,  in  creator  and  creature  ? 
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Are  not  'phenomena'  Bolid,  substantial,  because  the  fact  is  so? 
In  the  stereoscope,  do  we  not  see  a  solid  '  appearance '  ?     A  thing 
being  BoUd  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  truly  existing :  there  may 
be  unreal  solids,  as  well  as  real. 
Phenomena  art  solid ;  but  then  they  are  phenomena ;  and  they  are  per- 
ceived as  solid  because  [as  phenomena]  they  are  so.     Our  experience  of 
solidity,  motion,  &o.,  is  that  we  are  feeling  unreal  soUds  as  real.  Surely 
here  is  a  step  towards  <  space ' :  feeling  as  real  unreal  solids  clearly  in- 
Tolves  space  to  our  feeling.     True  solidity  is  spiritual ;  it  is  suhstcmti- 
ality.     [We  speak  of  spiritual  things  as  'solid,'  meaning  'good.'] 

The  phenomei^al  must,  by  its  nature,  and  the  conditions  of  its  being, 
be  according  to  reason:  it  must  therefore  have  a  ' reasonable-ness,'  a 
<  necessity  in  reason.'  So  we  may  be  sure,  in  our  investigations,  we 
must  come  to  '  axioms.'  An  actual  necessity  (rightness)  in  the  fact,  ne- 
cessitates an  intelleotual  necessity  (reason)  in  the  phenomenon,  or  that 
which  is  to  reason.  The  '  faculty '  determines  the  kind  of  necessity ; 
the  mode-  of  it  depends  on  what  faculty  in  us  deals  with  it. 

Is  it  as  a  moving  body  gives  one  sensation  to  sight,  by  its  motion ; 
another  to  touch ;  another,  perhaps,  to  hearing ;  yet  all  must  be  be- 
cause the  body  is  moving.  The  motion  might  be  motion  to  the  eye, 
or  perhaps  color  (redness) ;  pain,  or  warmth,  to  feeling ;  sound  to  the 
ear.  So  the  *  necessity '  of  Nature  is  '  reason '  to  intellect,  *  force  * 
to  sense,  holiness  to  oonscience ;  but  is  itself  the  true,  Divine  neces- 
sity. We  pursue  each  of  these  impressions  by  itself;  only  success- 
fully, however,  when  we  refer  them  all  to  the  one  fact.  Here  is  the 
scientific  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God :  there  cannot 
be  different  sources  for  our  experience. 

Can  we  see  why  the  phenomenon  must  be  of  universal  motiouy  and 
only  to  a  false  consciousness  rest  ?  Must  there  not  be  phenomenal  action 
because  the  '  fact '  is  true  ?  The  false  consciousness  of  rest  surely  must 
be  because  of  the  actual  false  consciousness. 

May  we  think  thus : — that  the  reason  we  are  in  such  a  solar  system 
may  be  thus  represented :  we  must  be  revolving ^  because  man  (the  race) 
is  to  be  turned  round  in  order  to  think  the  universe  revolving,  and  find 
out  that  it  is  not? 

There  is,  doubtless,  more  reason ;  a  necessity  for  this  universal  revo- 
lution— this  ellipse.    Tet  must  we  not  first  find  theoretical  reasons — 
hypotheses— for  these  facts,  hereafter  to  be  interpreted  into  the  '  ne- 
cessity '  of  the  phenomenon  ?    Thus,  if  the  ellipse  be  the  sign  of 
perfectness — the  three  vibrations — ^then  the  necessity  of  its  being  the 
*  phenomenon '  is  given.    It  must  be  perceived,  because  the  fSact  is 
auch. 
But  then,  if  for  some  other  reason  men  must  be  (phenomenally)  on  such 
a  world,  then  man's  revolving  involves  the  revolution  of  the  earth ;  and 
then  the  succession  of,  day  and  night,  seasons,  &c.,  is  also  attained. 
Is  not  this  the  true  use  of  the  'uses,'  the  design  of  the  '  design  *  ar- 
gument?   By  these  'adaptations'  we  havo  the  due  to  the  causes; 
seeing  them  first  as  objects  designed,  and  involving  such  phenomena, 
and  ti^en  seeing  them  as  necessities  instead  of  arbitrary  ends. 
And  surely  this  revolution  of  the  earth  involves  the  entire  construction 
of  the  stellar  universe ,  or  why  must  we  perceive  sudi  an  universe  ? 
Can  we  Me  the  (moral)  reason  of  that  phenomenon  ? 
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And  the  phenomenon  of  this  motion  involves,  of  course,  all  the  forces. 
Bnt  then  why  are  oar  sensations  snch,  and  why  are  m  e  obliged  to 
conceive  them  as  motion  ? 

This  is  the  principle :  trace  the  phenomenon  from  consciousness,  and 
then  find,  in  the  actual,  the  cause  of  our  consciousness.  We  must  refer 
not  to  the  individual,  bnt  to  the  universal,  experience,  which  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  actual,  and  from  which  the  individual  is  derived. 

Onr  consciousness  of  action  on  things  proves  nothing :  as,  e.  g., 
when  we  see  double  we  may  see  our  own  hands  double,  and  perceive 
ourselves  as  touching  two  things  when  we  touch  only  one.  And  our 
feeling  of  action,  thus,  in  the  physical,  necessarily  flows  out  of  our  own 
bodily  consciousness :  account  for  that,  and  our  consciousness  of  action 
in  the  physical,  when  there  is  none,  is  also  accounted  for.  And  may.  we 
not  trace  our  bodily  consciousness  to  the  necessity  of  our  having  such 
sensations — our  feeling  motion,  and  self-action,  &c.  ? 

A  former  idea  of  the  physical  being  an  '  illustration  in  space '  of  the 
actual  comes  in  here. 

Is  not  the  idea  of  a  child  able  to  speak  only  when  he  understands 
sight  and  touch,  and  confounds  appearances  with  realities  no  more,  a 
very  apt  one  ?     What  do  men  say,  but  that  human  language  is  not  ad- 
equate to  such  purposes,  that  words  will  not  serve,  &c.  ?    Do  we  not 
find  it  so  ?    Is  not  otir  very  basic  word,  *  being,'  utterly  unfixed  ?    Is 
not  our  present  talking  like  the  inarticulate   sounds  of  a  baby — 
like  a  child  who  cannot  use  words  aright  because  ho  confounds  being 
and  appearing ;  does  not  see,  when  appearance  is  said  to  he,  that  it  is 
only  appearance  ?    Now  can  wo  not  learn  to  speak  ? — ^begin  to  utter 
true  language,  find  true  symbols  for  true  thoughts  ? 
^From  this  case  of  ours,  of  only  learning  to  speak,  and  trying,  perhaps, 
'to  speak  before  we  have  the  thoughts  which  the  words  demand,  comes 
our  confusion :  the  difficulty  about  words,  the  unintelligibleness ;  the 
feeling  that  so  much  that  is  said  is  merely  a  play  upon  words,  &c. 
May  we  not  have  a  language  true  to  the  fact  ?  no  longer  speak  of  phe- 
nomena as  being,  or  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  actual  in  undiatinguish- 
able  mode ;  so  that  our  thoughts  shall  go  truly,  and  our  words  accom- 
pany them :  the  phenomenal  being  in  its  right  relation  ? 

Again :  should  we  not  reflect  that  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  as- 
suming the  nature  of  the  mode  in  which  our  impressions  are  produced ; 
not  take  it  for  granted  as  so  exceedingly  simple :  as,  e.  g.,  that  the 
*  actual '  directly  impressing  us,  and  simply  thro'  a  defect  in  us,  causes 
our  perception.  May  it  not  be  (to  thought)  a  complicated,  elaborato 
process,  even  such  as  the  stereoscope  might  illustrate  ?  Might  it  not  be 
that  there  is  somethilig,  not  the  very  'actual* — some  'contrivance,'  as 
it  were,  with  reference  to  our  laws  of  perception — ^to  give  impressions 
of  things  such  as  we  ought  to  have  ? 

So  we  may  imagine  a  person  previously  unacquainted  with  the  stereo- 
scope, would  first  think  that  great  skill  and  contrivance  was  shown  in 
the  construction  of  the  solid  object;  then,  seeing  there  was  nothing  in 
that,  he  would  recognize  the  skill  and  contrivance  in  the  production  of 
the  impression  on  him.  How  much  more  he  then  knows  of  life ;  for  he 
knows  there  is  a  reality  answering  to  '  solid '  much  more  than  that ;  and 
ho  also  knows  the  mental  skill,  and  the  physical  laws  evinced  in  the 
construction  of  the  stereoscope. 
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Knowing  Nature  to  be  spiritual,  We  know  it  to  be  the  spiritual — ^the 
foct  is  no  more  unknown^  Is  it  not  as  with  respect  to  sight  ?  So  soon 
as  we  understand  that  the  <  appearances '  must  indicate  a  $olidy  then  we 
understand  they  are  of  the  soHd  we  touch  (and  know). 

Does  the  child  get  to  understand  that  appearances  to  the  eye  cannot 

exist  80 — that  that  which  '  exists '  must  be  »ol%d^  i.  e.,  substantial  ? 

Existence  demands  substantialnciss.     From  appearances  we  exclude, 

as  subjective,  *  superficialness,'  unreality — non-existence,  in  truth — 

even  as  from  phenomena  we  exclude  inaction,  which  is  but  unreality 

also— -non-existence. 

This  we  demand  in  Nature :  a  real,  a  substantial,  an  eternal  (which  the 

physical  is  not.)    When  we  find  that  the  fact  of  Nature  must  be  such, 

then  we  see  that  it  is  the  real,  substantial,  eternal,  which  we  know. 

Are  not  space  and  time  related  here  ?  Sight  is  corrected  thro^  space ; 
the  superficiality  cannot  belong  to  that  which  is ;  it  must  be  solid.  So 
in  respect  to  the  phenomenal :  intellect  is  corrected  thro'  '  eternity ' ; 
transientness  cannot  belong  to  that  which  is.  It  must  be  unchanging — 
eternal.  Thus  there  is  a  sort  of  relation  between  space  and  eternity  : 
touch  deals  with  space,  the  moral  reason  with  etetnity. 

Is  time  to  eternity  as  surface  is  to  space  ?   Surface  appears ;  is,  to  our 

consciousness,  and  is  from  and  because  of  space ;  but  it  cannot  be  ;  it 

is  only  in  our  consciousness.  This  relation  of  superficialness  to  temper- 

alness  is  worth  pursuing.     It  can  be  only  a  condition  of  '  form,'  or 

appearance ;  not  of  hiing*    So,  *  which  is  the  ^  lying  sense ' — sight  or 

touch  ? '     Which  lies  :  that  which  assures  us  of  temporal  things,  or 

things  not-temporal  ? 

But  this  *  transientness '  seems  common  to  our  learning  the  phenomenal 

from  the  apparent,  and  the  actual  from  the  phenomena.    Appearances 

cannot  be,  because  they  cease ;  so  physical  things,  also,  cannot.    Think 

here  of  that  iQvention  of  an  <  unchanging  matter ' :  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Is  it  as  if  we  invented  an  unohaoging  *  appQaranoe,'  as  the  cause  of  the 

changing  ones  ? 

Are  not  what  are  called  <  properties '  ef  matter  also  the  necessary  pro- 
perties of  the  phenomenal  ? 

And,  in  that  abstraction  of  <  matter,'  is  ihete  not  exactly  what  a  phe* 
nomenon  must  and  ought  to  be*- real  to  us,  and  yet,  after  all,  not  m 
reality  ?  thia  atrazige  indefiniteness  about  it  exactiy  indicating  the 
natnre  of  the  case.    How  much  more  of  a  reality,  Bubstantial  and 
tangible,  is  the  Bjmtual  fact  of  Nature^  than  that.    Is  it  not  as  if  we 
invented  sometiiing  corresponding  to  appearances  to  sight,  to  account 
for  them,  instead  of  the  solid  we  touch  f  and  should  we  not  find  it  & 
relief  to  say  <  it  is  thil9  known  solid,  not  that  invention  *  ?  even  as  we 
may  say  *  it  is  this  known  spiritual,  not  that  abstraetion.' 
Should  not  the  phenomenon  have  these  properties — ^impeneti^bility,  e.g., 
occupying  space,  gravity,  motion,  and  the  rest  ?    Oan  we  thus  txy,  by 
the  properties  which  the  phenomenon  must  have,  to  see  our  sensations 
—our  consciousness — ^necessary  ?    For  observe :  if  we  can  show  that 
the  phenomenon  has  certain  properties,  we  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
our  intellectual  processes ;  and,  with  them,  the  eeneaHons  they  imply. 
Can  one  see  the  necessity  and  bearings  of  those  abstraetions  of  matter 
and  spaoet 
Do  we  not  gain  a  better  idea  about  the  physical  thus : — ^is  n^t  the 
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phenomenon,  necessarily,  not  only  different  from,  but  as  it  were  the  op- 
posite to,  the  actual  (is  it  the  tninua  of  it)  ?  So,  e.  g.,  may  it  be  that 
man  is  at  rest  ?  Is  it  thus  onr  oonsoiousness  is  false  :  it  inyolves  the 
actual,  but  is  of  the  phenomenal  ?  so  we  attribute  *  actual '  relations 
and  properties  to  the  phenomenal.  Hence  all  the  mental  history ;  the 
suppression  and  restoration,  &e. 

Man  finds  himself,  phenomenally,  as  he  feels  he  is  not  (actually).     Is 
not  this  the  meaning  of  the  untruth  of  our  speculative  tendencies,  and 
the  necessity  of  laying  them  aside  ?    Is  our  consciousness  true  to  the 
actual,  not  to  the  phenomenal  [thus  we  assert  the  truthfulness  and  au- 
thority of  consciousness :  e.  g.,  we  affirm  the  true  existing  universe ; 
denying  only  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon].     And  see  the  value 
of  thus  showing  phenomena  to  be  but  phenomena — ^what  liberation  it 
gives :  for  then  it  clearly  follows  that  the  '  instincts '  may  be  true,  al- 
though contradicted  by  that  which  is  thus  found  to  be  but  phenomenal  F 
Science  must  have  been  opposed  to  consciousness,  not  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  '  inertness,'  but  also  the  *  relations '  of  things ;  or  to  facts, 
as  we  call  them. 

They  are,  relatively,  fheta ;  i.  e.,  '  things  done '  in  relation  to  us :  this 
is  the  origin  of  all  our  consciousness  of  action  in  relation  to  them. 
And  here  also  is  the  basis  laid  for  our  power  of  learning  the  actual 
from   the  phenomenal.      The   consoiousnesfi   we   have   against  the 
phenomenal  is  reason ;  our  very  opposition  of  feeling  is  the  instinct 
by  which  we  are  in  relation  to  the  actual.    If  there  were  nothing  in  us 
opposed  to  the  phenomenal,  then  we  might  indeed  believe  we  coidd  not 
know  anything  more ;  but  if  this  were  so,  how  could  we  ever  have 
discovert  physical  things  to  be  but  phenomena  ?  how.  but  by  their  not 
fulfilling  our  demands  for  existence  ?    But  how  could  tkis  be,  except  by 
virtue  of  a  faculty  or  sense  in  us  (consciously)  linking  us  to  the  actual  ? 
There  is  demonstration  in  positivism  itself  of  man's  power  to  distin- 
guish between  the  phenomenal  and  not-phenomenal.  Then  he  must  have 
relation  to  that  which  is  not  phenomenal. 
This  may  serve  as  an  illushtition.   Phenomenally,  we  are  in  motion ; 
yet  we  have  a  consciousness  of  rest.    Now  is  there  not,  in  this  <  con- 
sciousness,' a  guide  to  a  means  of  finding.out  what  that  phenomenon 
means :  what^oo^  causes  us  so  to  be  impressed  ? 
How  good  it  is  to  find  a  reason  and  necessity  for  the  falseness  of  our 
oonsciousness  to  the  phenomenon :  viz.  because  it  is,  and  must  be, 
true  to  the  actual. 
Is  it  not  like  having  touch  and  sight — both  necessary^  but  necessarily 
ojTpotftfc^*— and  this  consciousness  necessary  from  the  very  fact  of  there 
Ming  in  us  the  plus ;  the  man,  as  well  as  the  self? 

In  respect  to  our  action  on  the  phenomenon,  what  we  are  conscious 
of  is  that  when  we  '  act '  we  perceive  diange  (consequent)  in  them.  So 

we  are  with  respect  to  appearances.    said,  of  the  reflection  of 

the  lamp  in  a  picture,  '  I  make  it  move,  when  I  move.' 

See  how  our  feelings  of  things  alter  by  our  actions ;  touching,  or  not 
touching,  ftc. :  only  we  happen  to  understand  about  the  case.  May 
we  not  learn  to  unaerstand  our  relations  to  tiie  actual,  as  determining 
our  oonsoiousness,  similarly? 
Must  it  not,  in  truth,  necessarily  be  only  the  phenomenon  which  we  can 
thus  alter  by  our  self -ttcstion  ?  must  it  not  necessarily  be  Only  the  iai- 
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pressions  on  us  which  can  bo  be  altered  ?  And  thus  we  ought  to  have 
this  consciousness  of  self-action  in  dealing  with  it ;  but  we  ought  to 
feel  rightly  about  it,  conscious  that  in  this  is  not  true  action ;  that  it  is 
nothing  but  562/ action,  and  ought  not,  and  cannot,  alter  anything  but 
our  impressions.  We  should  understauid  that  the  self-action  is  only, 
subjective ;  and  so  escape  from  the  ignorance  which  makes  us  think  it 
affects  the  ^  actual.' 

Does  not  this  indicate  some  parallel  with  ai^At-— with  '  appeara^ices  * 
— as  if  there  was  some  '  self '  in  that  ?    In  respect  to  the  '  apparent,' 
is  there  sometbing  in  the  individual  parallel  to  the  *  self,'  as  pertain- 
ing to  man,  in  respect  to  the  '  phenomenal '  ? 
So  feeling,  we  should  of  course  attach  to  self-action — action  on  the  phe- 
nomenal— the  same  subordinate,  relative  position,  as  to  changes  of  ap- 
pearances. 

To  the  eye,  there  is  light ;  to  the  touch,  rruUter.  Now  is  it  not  the 
case  that  there  is  light,  is  not  matter  ?  In  touch,  are  we  not  empha- 
tically conscious  of  self  [that  which  is  not"]  ? 

In  the  <  real '  there  is  positive  and  negative ;  in  it  are  minuses — e.  g.| 
shadows,  cold,  heat,  &c.,  are  reai.  In  *  appearance,'  this  is  not  the  case ; 
in  it  there  is  no  such  distinction :  it  belongs  to  a  mode  of  existence  to 
which  the  '  apparent '  does  not  belong.  Again :  in  respect  to  the  astual, 
does  not  the  distinction  disappear ;  not  belonging  to  tiiat  mode  of  exist- 
ence either? 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  case  of  sight,  there  is  a  self  introduced 
in  respect  to  that  which  is  thro'  the  self — viz.  the  physiciuL  Is  this  a 
reversing  of  the  thing ;  a  '  not '  of  the  '  not ' — ^like  two  minuses  making 
a  plus  ?  So  is  sight  truly  again  nearer  the  actual  ?  and  do  we  get  far- 
ther away  from  it  by  interpreting  the  impressions  of  sight  into  the  tan- 
gible ?  It  is  not  the  living  sensations  radiating  from  the  dead  substance, 
but  a  blank,  or  blot,  in  the  midst  of  the  living. 

The  plus  and  minus  belong  to  the  'self'-  the  force-mode,  of  existence : 
is  it  not  strange :  to  the  '  0 '  mode  of  existence ;  to  the  not^existing — ^i.  e. 
to  the  phenomenal — ^because  it  m  '  0 '  ?  That  which  does  not  exist,  but 
is  merely  felt  as  existing,  must  be  so ;  must  be  plus  and  minus :  this  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  it  means  that  that  mode  of  ex- 
istence is  not  truly  existing. 

In  our  sensations,  now,  there  is  a  passiveness  either  in  I^ature  or  in 
us.  By  our  passive  senses,  we  perceive /orce ;  to  all  senses  but  touch  we 
consider /orce  as  the  agent :  by  that  active  sense  we  feel  (inert)  matter. 
Surely  there  is  an  obvious  relation  here.  Thus  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
'medium'  arises  (viz.,  from  the  necessity  of  external  action,  by  our 
passiveness) ;  and  the  division  into  primary  and  secondary  qualities. 
Also  the  question  of  referring  touch-qualities  to  sensation. 

In  the  Bubjectiveness  of  the  inertness  have  we  not  a  clue  to  the  real 
meaning  of  that  about  which  so  much  is  said :  viz.  as  to  cause  and  effect 
being  subjective  1  that  feeling  of  <  not-action,'  which  makes  cause  neces- 
sary, in  the  '  phenomena '  to  which  it  belongs,  being  reality  to  us. 

Is  not  '  matter '  something  like  this  : — there  '  is '  that  which  an- 
swers to  our  '  self-action ' ;  but  this  being  our  inaction — the  negation  in 
us — we  see  what  the  idea  of  matter  is.  There  <  is '  a  dark  spot ;  be- 
cause there  is  one  in  our  eye :  we  constantly  perceive  it,  and  must  per- 
ceive it,  as  if  it  really  existed.    Jilatter  is  to  our  touch ;  in  our  *  self- 
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action '  we  mast  feel  it :  the  self-i^tion  involyes  it— -they  cannot  be  se- 
parated. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  there  are  two  things  to  be  accounted 
for  here :  show  the  *  self,'  and  matter  is  also  sho¥ni. 
Thus  extreme  idealisfti  also  is  embraced:  that  'matter'  comes  ont  of 
self,  and  is  from  ns^-the  result  of  oar  actiyity  (Fichte,  Ac.)  Begard 
it  as  negation,  and  the  idea  is  perfect:  it  is  by  our  self-action,  and 
only  so. 

In  reference  to  the  '  structare '  of  Natare,  to  the  '  reasonable '  con- 
nection of  all  things,  and  the  mechanical  '  means '  we  find  for  all  effects, 
is  it  .not  thus : — whateyer  oar  perceptions  are,  the  physical  will  always 
reasonably  conform  to  them ;  will  present  what  our  reason  demands,  in 
the  way  of  cause  and  effect  ? 
So  shall  we  not  certainly  find  mechanical  and  rational  causes  for  all 
(as  yet)  unknown  effects  and  processes  ?    And  shall  we  not  also  find 
the  reason  why  Nature  nmst  be  mechanical  to  us ;  that  mysterious 
origin  of  the  mechanical  firom  the  not-so  ?  Do  we  not  err,  especially, 
in  thinking  this  relation  is  one  of  time,  and  not  of  mode  of  percep- 
tion ;  thinking  the  mechanical  is  a  mode  which  proceeds  from  a  not- 
mechanical  before  it,  instead  of  being  a  fact,  not  mechanical,  felt  so 
by  US  ?  Is  not  this  a  reasonable  question :  why  a  fact  not  mechanical 
is  mechanical  to  our  perception  ?     Is  it  not  inyolyed  in  the  idea  of 
apace :  is  it  not  why  man  perceiyes  in  <  space '  ?    The  question  is, 
why  does  the  intellect  demand  mechaniccU  connection  in  reason  ?    Is 
it  not  found  in  the  consciousness  of /oro0— our  own  mechanical  action, 
which  is  to  the  self? 

Is  not  the  relation  of  the  * indiyidual'  to  the  'human'  indicated 
here  ?    Is  Aot  the  phenomenon  according  to  the  reason  of  man  9  then  it 
is  not  according  to  the  indiyidual,  except  in  so  far  as  that  conforms  to 
the  reason  of  man — ^the  nniyersal.  [So  we  embrace  those  who  affirm  an 
uniyersal  reaaon"].  It  is  not  according  to  the  indiyidual,  the  Belf-Tea&on ; 
but  only  as  the  'self'  is  cast  out; '.as  our  retoon  is  conformed  to  the 
(human)  reason. 
See  here  how  the  true  indiyiduality  is  in  the  casting  out  of  the  self. 
Reason  is  less  indiyidual,  less  ours,  when  it  is  right ;  conformed  to 
the  uniyersal.  It  is  then  only  truly  reason ;  the  other  is  not  so.    The 
self-reason  is  not-reason ;  it  is  ignorance,  tho'  felt  as  reason  and  know- 
ledge. 
The  <  uniyersal  reason '  (truth)  is  one  for  all  men  ,*  all  agree,  as  often 
noticed,  in  Science,  just  so  far  as  the  self  is  cast  out.    [Here  is  the  dif- 
ference of  Science  from  mere  speculation]. 
The  only  mischief  here  is  that  hitherto  this  has  applied  only  to  the 
phenomenal ;  so  that  by  a  natural,  a  priori  process,  a  too  hasty  gen- 
eralization, it  has  been  assumed  that  the  phenomenal  alone  is  the 
sphere  of  such  true  knowledge. 

A  good  parallel  for  the  difference  between  the  self-  and  the  true  con- 
sciousness is  the  feeling  of  false  '  reason,'  and  the  true,  or  uniyersal.  To 
'  uniyersalize '  is  only  to  make  true.  Why,  or  how,  should  the  casting 
out  of  the  self,  which  is  a  gain  in  all  other  respects,  be  a  loss  in  respect 
to  consciousness  ?  It  is  a  gain  in  respect  to  knowledge,  or  reason ;  a 
gain  in  respect  to  moral  action  :  surely,  rather,  these  are  good  only  he-* 
cause  it  is  good  to  be  deliyered  from  self  in  respect  to  Being, 
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Bj  toooh  (or  self-seiifle)  we  find  thingB  inert ;  by  oar  other  senses  we 
ful  them  as  odtoa ;  i.  e.,  as  eotmg  upon  us.  Ifow  touch  (with  us)  over* 
rules  the  other  impressions ;  an  we  infer  an  inert  action  (i.  e.,  farce), 
whieh  is  thus  emphatically  hyjMithesis,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
tlie  touch-impression  is  true.    But  this  especially  cannot  be :  in  that 
■elf-sense  emphatically  toe  are-*— this  is  why  we  have  the  feeling  of  in- 
ertness in  it.     This  oppositeness  between  the  self-sense  and  the  noUself 
senses  is  remarkable.     Surely  we  have  explained  it  the  wrong  way ;  be- 
lieving according  to  the  <  self-sensci'  which  is  the  yery  one  that  cannot  be 
true.    But  this  is  right  in  its  way ;  touch  does  give  us  the  truth  of 
the  *  phenomenon  '—the  phenomenon  U  inert.  It  does  give  the  truth  of 
that  which  is  to  the  self,  which  is  the  point  in  question.    Therefore  we 
must  have  touch ;  which  is  simply  the  feeling  of  inert  existence :  we 
must  have  that  self-sense.    Without  this  we  should  feel  wrongly ;  i.e., 
if  we  felt  that  which  is  to  self  as  not  inert. 

Thus,  too,  how  dear  is  the  lesson  we  have  to  leanii  yiz.  about  our- 
selves :  it  is  |rom  our  feeling  ad/  to  be  the  maui  that  we  feel  the  phe- 
nomenal ^  is  to  manf*  which  it  is  not.    If  we  did  not  feel  self  to  be  the 
man,  we  should  not  feel  as  truly  existing  that  which  is  to  self;  and  then 
harmony  would  be.      * 
Could  there  be  any  better  or  more  exact  expression  of  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience than  this :  that  the  phenomenal,  IJio'  real  to  ^e  self,  is  not 
real  to  man  ? 
Thus  we  see  that  woy  as  selves,  must  have  to  do  with  phenomena. 
Only  by  that  in  us  which  is  not  self  can  we  have  to  do  with  that  which 
truly  is. 
Does  this  mean  truly  by  altruistic  consciousness  t  and  is  this  two  op- 
posites  in  one :  the  being  at  once  <  self'  and  *  other.'    Is  not  the  true 
consciousness  this  union  of  that  which  in  us  is  disjoined^  or  opposed  ? 
—it  is  for  that  <  other '  to  be  the  « self '  of  me. 
We  naturally  think  and  speak  of  anything  as  being  such  as  we  feel  it 
(to  be).    So  we  say  '  this  evil  thing ' ;  <  this  physical  world.' 
Is  not  this  introducing  a  qualitative  word  on  the  basis  of  cons^ioue- 
ness,  always  a  possible  error ;  nay,  is  it  not  a  certain  error  t    On 
the  authority  of  consciousness  can  we  affirm  anything  but  '  Being ^^ 
and  even  this  not  according  to  our  notion  ?    Our  very  thought  of 
<  existence '  is  perverted. 
Can  we  trace  why  there  must  be   all  Science  to  our  intellect, 
from  our  having  such  easperimoe  (i.  e.  sensations),  and  our  feeling  of 
space — i.  e.,  being  in  space  ?      May  uot  all  be  thus  shown  necessary  7 
The  problem  being  how  man  is  to  find  out  his  deadness,  must  it  not 
be  by  his  feeling  the  universe  so  ?— that  is,  feeling  a  physical  world  ? 
Then  is  there  not  here  a  sort  of  spiritual  reason  for  our  condition,  our 
perception ;  that  is,  necessarily,  for  our  sensations :  and  thus  the  phe- 
nomenon is  deduced  ?  the  particulars  being  necessary  from  its  being  in 
space  ?  [actually  right ;  phenomenally  and  passively  neoessary  ?] 

It  is  to  be  obMrved,  that  our  feeling  of  self-action  is  but  the  very 
fact  of  our  perception  of  inaction  (ixvertness)  in  Nature ;  it  is  wholly 
accounted  for  bv  this ;  it  wants  no  other  hypothesis.  Is  it  not  as  our 
consciousness  of  free-will  ia  accounted  for  by  ttie  not-necessity  (of  our 
actions) ;  and  how  can  there  be  necessity  where  there  is  not  action  ?— 
the  not-aotion  involves  all.   We  have  made  unnecessary  hypotheses.   It 
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is  oarions  how  these  two  forms  of  negation-^not-aetion  and  not-necessity 
— are  the  key  to  our  experience.  Sorely  action  and  necessity  must  go 
together :  where  there  is  one  there  must  be  the  other.  [We  see  it  even 
iaforoe:  force  makes  the  resnlt  of  it  necessary].  Where  there  is  not- 
action,  necessity  cannot  he ;  there  must  be  a  determining  by  circnm- 
stances^-a  contingency  [certain,  indeed,  when  we  know  all  the  other  act- 
irities,  or  necessities,  around ;  but  riewed  in  itself,  contingent.  Is  it 
not  just  as  our  self-action  ?] 

Kow  apply  this  to  Nature : — may  we  not  say  that  the  prored  *neces^ 
sity '  there,  implicMnd  demonstrates  action  ?  Witness  the  impossible 
h3rpothe8es  which  are  otherwise  necessary ;  and  which  have  arisen  from 
our  attempt  to  unite  necessity  and  inaction.  Disprove  these  hypotheses, 
and  we  prove  the  action  in  Nature  by  the  necessity.-^And  this  very 
<  necessity '  is  founded  on  our  feeling  of  inertness :  and  thus,  from  this 
feeling,  arises  the  proof  of  the  action^  What  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the'selfM 

Again :  in  feeling  changes  of  fbrm  as  if  they  were  changes  of  facts 
(i.  e.,  of  realities),  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  the  feeling  of  inaction 
in  change,  or  of  change  without  action. 

We  may  say,  <  we  have  the  feeling  because  it  is  a  true  one ;  we  feel 

change  without  action  because  there  is  such  change.^    Observe:  we 

may  admit  the  truth  of  that '  (^nsciousness ';  only  it  follows  that  the 

change  is  not  a  true  or  real  change— this  is  the  argument  that  the 

physical  is  not. 
In  these  changes,  if  there  be  no  action,  then  theymust  be  unreal;  i.e.y 
changes  of  appearances  only,  only  subjective.  We  ought  to  fisel  in- 
action in  them :  so  feeling,  we  perceive  them  as  they  are.  Then,  too, 
there  ts  action  in  our  self— -in  reference  to  that  which  is  not.  This  is 
another  way  of  approaching  the  subject ;  giving  an  union  with  another 
class  of  thought. 

There  being  in  these  changes  no  true  change,  there  cannot  be  action 
in  them ;  there  is  no  scope  for  it.*  Then  must  one  not  look  somewhat 
difierently  at  Nature :  not  associate  action  with  phenomenal  changes, 
but  recognisfe  them  only  as  appearances  by  action  affecting  us?    This 
gives  increased  consistency  to  the  view  that  the  fact  with  which  we 
have  to  do  is  the  redemption  of  man,  if  phenomenal  changes  are  thro' 
subjective  operation. 

Must  it  not  be  that  action  cannot  be  vibratile— cannot  be  neutralised 
---cannot  l>e  «=  0  ?  Then  surely,  that  action  on  man  ivhich  is  not  equal 
opposites,  but  t«,  makes  us  perceive  phenomenal  changes  which  must, 
thtfofore,  be  vibratile,  because  they  are  phenomenal  [i.  e.,  due  to  sub* 
jective  causes].  And  again :  can  true  <  action'  be  in  time  ?  Is  it  not 
only  *  forms '-—only  the  phenomenal-^hat  can  be  so  ?  [As  in  the  case 
of  aurfiKc:  subetanoe  cannot  be  snrface;  but  one  substance  may  present 
various  ^mufaces'  to  us].  Action  oannot  be  only  formal ;  it  m  actual; 
i.  e.,  action  is  neomwnlj eternal.  This  'eternal '  fact,  then,  neoessarilj 
makes  us  perceive  phenomenal  changes ;  which,  as  being  only  pheno- 
menal, or  of  fonn,  must  be  m  time,  la  here  a  clue  to  the  true  relation 
of  the  eternal  and  temporal  ?  It  is  of  that  which  t«,  and  that  which 
appears :  the  two  mnet  have  this  ration.  That  which  only  fg^pearSy  of 
necessity  is  in  time. 

If  we  thus  trace  the  origin  of  our  bim  feelings  of  (extemal)  fitroe, 
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vi2.,  thro*  the  negation — ^non-neceeaity  or  non-action— can  we  apply  it 
to  teach  ns  the  sonrce  of  onr  other  false  feelings  ? 
Why  is  motion,  to  thought^  light  or  sonndi  to  sense  ?    Sorely  there 
is  a  necessity  for  its  bemg  light  or  sound ;  and  then,  by  *  negation,' 
motion* 

How  striking  onr  doiibh  sight  is ;  our  perception  of  two  objects 
when  we  even  suffer  our  eyes  to  fall  out  of  their  exact  adjustment.    Is 
there  a  wider  bearing  ?    Can  the  two  opposites  we  perceive  in  the  phe- 
nomenon be  like  thi^— two  to  the  eye,  one  to  the  tonch  ?    So  two  to  in- 
tellect (vibration :  equal  and  opposite),  but  one  to  conscience  ?    And 
does  the  child  first  see  always  twoy  and  have  to  find  out  that  the  two 
are  one,  and  so  only  learn  to  adjust  and  use  his  eyes  aright  ? 
Is  this  like  our  first  believing  there  are  two  worlds— the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  ?    Do  we  know  these  by  two  '  eyes/  which  we  have  to 
learn  to  adjust,  in  order  to  see  the  '  substantial '  (me  ? 
The  eyes  are  so  made,  that,  by  using  them  in  a  certain  way,  our  im- 
pressions will  correspond  to  touch,  and  we  see  truly— on^  instead  of  two. 
So  is  there  not  a  right  use  of  intellect  (to  be  learnt  by  experience  and 
error)  by  which  our  thinking  will  correspond  to  conscience,  and  one  true 
and  substantial  take  the  place  of  two  apparent  p 

Is  there  anything  ,  in  this  connection,  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
hrmn  ?    May  we  so  learn  to  use  the  <  two  brains  *  aright,  as  not  to 
thirdc  double? 
So  we  can  see  these  two  equals  and  opposites  to  be  one  substantial — one 
eternal,  instead  of  two  in  time :  it  is  one  foitd,  instead  of  two  surfaces. 
Then  think  of  the  structure  of  the  intellect  with  corresponding  two- 
foldness  having  the  impression  of  one  or  of  two  by  different  use.     It 
must  be  so,  by  the  nature  of  sight  and  intellect,  both,  as  dealing  with 
appearances :  only  by  this  '  construction '  could  ^ey  be  made  to  answer 
their  purpose ;  to  correspond  aright  to  the  respective  touch-senses.   By 
directing  our  intellectual  eyes  anght,  we  see  that  those  two  opposites 
must  be  one  eternal :  they  are  so.    They  are  love^  Being,  substantial : 
they  are  that  one  with  which  the  conscience  deals ;  it  must  so  appear. 

Excellent  is  this  union  into  one  f  solid)  of  two  opposites  by  the  eyes 
and  the  intellect ;  and  especiaUy  uiat  this  *  one '  is  of  a  sort  which  the 
eye  cannot  itself  deal  with.  The  eye  still  deals  only  with  surfaces, 
tho'  it  sees  solidSf  and  we  know  them  to  be  so.  The  one  sense  thus,  by 
learning,  presents  to  us  objects,  with  which  we  can  truly  deal  (which  we 
can  *  grasp ')  only  by  another  and  different  sense.  This  is  as  it  should 
be :  we  understand  now  the  eje  and  intellect^  which  deal  only  with  ap- 
pearances, yet  ^ve  us  the  nght  impressions,  and  right  knowledge,  of 
objects  with  which  touch  only  trul^  deals. 

Again :  as  touch,  the  self -sense,  only  gives  the  truth  of  the  self -object 

(physical)— and  necessarily  sight,  in  which  is  noU^fy  gives  the  untrue 

to  self— so,  vice  versa,  the  self-sense,  in  which  is  the  not^man  (i.e.  touch) 

must  give  untrue  impressions  of  that  which  is  to  the  man. 

And  does  not  our  perplexity  about  matter  and  motion  arise  from  trying 

to  put  that  which  is  to  the  self  as  the  cause  of  that  which  is  to  the 

To  the  sight,  the  ear,  &c.  (not-self  senses)  is  that  which  is  to  the  f»af»— 
light,  music,  odour ;  are  not  these  true  ^  qualities '  of  that  which  t«  f 
In  those,  our  consciousness  is  altruistic ;  they  are  'active':  but  to  the  self- 
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sense  is  the  inert,  to  which  these  cannot  belong;  therefore  the  inference 
is  that  they  are  subjectiye :  and  the  notion  of  matter  and  ^  force '  neces- 
sarily has  arisen. 

This  relation  of  sight  and  touch  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  fact 
that  solids  are  not  recognized  as  such  by  the  eye  when  sight  is  first  given 
to  the  blind :  it  is  only  by  association  with  touch.    So  our  impression  is 
not  true  of  our  really  knowing  solids  by  sight ;  it  is  a  matter  Uamt. 
And  may  we  thus  understand  the  intellect  better :  how,  by  a  proper  use, 
and  understanding  well  its  relation  to  the  conscience,  its  impressions 
might  clearly  represent  to  us,  conseioualy^  facts,  which  primarily  and  in 
itself,  it  is  not  adapted  to  recognize :  i.  e.,  that  because  the  objects  of 
intellect  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  correspondent  to  those  of  conscience, 
there  is  no  reason  that  by  the  right  use  of  it  the  intellect  should  not  con- 
sciously present  them,  and  them  only,  to  us ;  thro'  a  previous  association, 
as  it  were,  with  a  ^  sensation  in  the  conscience ' ;  from  our  knowing  that 
they  certainly  are,  and  must  be,  the  same. 

Our  senses  are  active  and  passive.  Now^  it  is  noteworthy  that  we 
suppose  that  in  the  passive  (as  sight)  a  subjective  element  is  introduced : 
that  luminauaness  is  only  in  the  mind.  The  active  sense  we  suppose  to  be 
free  from  subjective  alteration,  and  to  give  us  the  truth  of  Nature ;  to 
which  we  refer  passU|  impressions.  Surely  this  must  be  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation. It  must  m  in  the  active  sense  the  subjective  element  h  intro- 
duced— in  touch ;  indeed,  the  two  terms  mean  the  same  thing :  the  sense 
is  only  active  by  a  subjective  element  being  in  it — ^it  is  the  self-aenae. 
The  passive  senses  are  passive  because  there  is  not  the  subjective  element 
in  them.  This  is  merely  an  instance  of  putting  ^  self '  for  man.  Sight, 
hearing,  &c.,  are  man-senses ;  touch  is  a  self-sense,  and  it  presents,  and 
must  present.  Nature  to  us  as  it  is  not. 
This  applies  also  to  motion ;  that  is  perceived  actively,  with  a  subject- 
ive element  in  it.  This  is  tohy  it  is  universal ;  why  the  notion  of  mat- 
ter and  motion  is  so  as  observed. 
The  active  sense,  as  having  the  subjective  element  in  it,  must  present  Na- 
ture to  us  as  it  is  not ;  and  when  we  see  that  this  is  merely  presenting  it 
as  inert  (and  as  in  tpaee)  how  dear  it  is  that  this  self-element  is  a  mnua 
one. 

So,  in  truth,  our  idea  of  tracing  all  our  sensations  to  the  operation  of 
matter  and  motion,  is  as  though  we  should  %ry  to  refer  our  perception  of 
matter  and  motion  to  *  luminousness '  as  the  real  existence.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  basing  any  rational  connection  either  way ;  but  surely  the 
former  seems  more  reasonable  than  the  latter,  only  thro'  custom.  In 
deed,  from  almost  any  external  except  ^matter,'  might  we  not  reasonably 
deduce  our  perception  of  matter  and  motion  P  Do  not  these  necessarily 
result  from  our  consciousness  in  relation  to  spaee^  or  ^  of  space '  t  Grant- 
ing <  exertion '  and  space,  are  not  matter  and  motion  given  ?  May  we 
not  feel  that  these  are  necessary  correlations  to  the  self ;  must  be  from 
and  by  it  ?— the  self-action  necessarily  involving  the  inertness ;  and  the 
feeling  of  ^  not-being '  the  external  involving  space.  Here  are  J3[iatter 
and  motion ;  they  are  in  most  perfect  reason  deduced  from  the  subjective 
element.  Is  not  this  enough  for  them  in  the  present  stage  ?  Their  phe« 
nomenal  existence  is  accounted  for,  their  relation  to  the  subjective  ele- 
ment furnished :  given  the  self,  and  these  follow. 
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Then  with  reference  to  the  tvro  oppoeites  to  intelleoty  think  how  thia 
acooonts  for  the  two  notions  :•— the  one,  that  thought  lands  us  in  con* 
tradictions  which  cannot  be  reconciled ;  the  other,  that  Being  consists 
in  the  union  of  opposites.  It  is  not  that  it  does  so  e&nsisty  but  that  to 
our  individual  impressions  it  must  so  be  presented.  There  is  an  evident 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  because  intellect  grasps  only  8urfaeef 
and  '  being '  necessarily  is  m>lidf  or  substantial.  ^  Solid '  is,  to  the  eye,  an 
union  of  two  opposites :  so  a  child,  first  noticing  this  result  of  directing 
its  eyes  aright,  might  think  ^  the  solid  is  the  union  of  those  two  * ;  but  it 
is  not  so :  tiiose  two,  as  i^pearances,  come  from  the  solid. 

Are  not  we,  in  philosophy,  doing  ecnadaiultf  what  is  done  by  the  child 
onconsciously  ?  and  is  there  a  hint  here  as  to  how,  in  our  intellectaal 
processes,  there  is  that  as  eanaeiims  which  is  done  unconsciously  in  the 
animals  ?    Can  one  see,  in  self-consciousness,  a  necessity  of  intellect 
as  it  is? 
And  again :  there  is  surely  a  reason  why  it  must  thus  be  two  opposites 
to  the  mtellect  even  as  to  to  the  eye;  it  is  so  by  the  nature  of  intelloct. 
Is  it  not  by  a  datMeness  in  it ;  even  as  there  are  two  eyes,  and  iherefore 
it  is  we  see  two  opposites  of  a  solid  ?    But  then  again :  the  two  eyes  so 
enable  us  to  appredate  solid,  that  we  might  say,  ^  the  eye  is  double  for 
that  end' :  so  is  not  our  intellect  constructed  thu8.|o  perceive  opposites 
to  the  end  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate,  thereby,  the  actual  ? 

The  twofoldness  of  the  eye  we  understand  as  enabling  us  by  the  sur- 
face-sense to  appreciate  the  solid :  the  two-f  oldness  of  the  intellect  is  to 
enable  us  by  the  ^  phenomenon-sense '  to  appreciate  the  actual. 

It  comes  to  an  incredible  simplicity :  that  all  that  is  f^m  the  subject- 
ive element  should  be  firom  that  necessary  and  matter-of-oourse  one 
— negation,  a  minus :  and  then  oar  perplexity  arises  from  the  neoessary 
error  of  first  taking  the  subjective  to  be  objective.  This,  therefbre,  as 
involving  the  perception  of  negation  externally,  involves  also  our 
feeling  of  self-action  as  a  necessaxr  result.  So  does  not  one  get 
at  the  'self'  the  other  way: — ^is  there  not  another  inversion  here  ? 
The  self  is  from  the  perception— the  consoiousnesa  of  it,  that  is.  ITot, 
Nature  inert  from  our  '  self  in  it ;  but,  vice  versa,  from  our  necessarily 
subjective  mode  of  perceiving  Nature,  comes  our  feeling  of  self.  Bo 
alter  our  mode  of  perception  of  Nature,  and  make  it  true :  then  oobbci* 
ousnees  of  self  can  be  no  more ;  its  cause  is  taken  away  j^but  still  it  is 
by  the  removal  of  the  'minus '  from  man].  Thus  one  might  place  the 
whole  dootrine  of  the  *  self'  iu  a  better  light :  our  oonsdousness  of  self^ 
L  e.  our  feelinff  of  aetion,  comes  from  the  perception  of  the  negation  in 
Nature  [and  how  well  this  agrees  with  seU-consciouaneas  being  only  iB 
perception]. 

In  reference  to  the  realization  of  the  *  j^ysieal '  as  being  phenomettai 

sense 

matter, 

evidently  in 

a  thing  ^indicated  by  the  paradox  that  as  the  ^thiag'  osasea,  it  never 
waa,  ic)    Sense  deals  only  witii  impressioiiSi  or  at  most  with  proper- 
ties or  qualities ;  '  matter  *  and  '  tfaingB '  alike  are  afihirs  of  intellect 
alone :  so  that  there  is  not,  in  truth,  any  opposedness  to  sense  in  denying 
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'  things/    The  spheres  of  sense  and  intellect  need  to  he  distinctly  re- 
cognized, as  do  those  of  sight  and  touch. 

Again,  is  not '  Bealism '  embraced,  which  speaks  of  '  love,'  '  reason,' 
&c. — the  things  we  treat  as  properties,  or  modes  of  action — as  substan- 
tial ?  That  which  is  trul j  *  substantial  being '  is  made  merely  property 
or  operation  to  ns  by  negation.  It  seems  simple :  because,  by  neffation, 
atibetance  is  made  to  ns  to  be  inert  substance.  We  have  made  a  division 
of  the  one  act-being  into  the  two^>-substanoe  and  quality — ^which  can- 
not be  the  truth. 

This  world  will  do  for  the  spiritual:  granted  the  death  of  man. 
Our  very  feeling  of  mystery  and  insolubleness  in  the  world  is  the  proof 
that  we  have  the  right  faculties  to  know  it :  that  feeling  must  have 
been  the  rery  result  and  expression  of  those  faculties  debarred  from 
their  proper  ezeroise.    Connect  the  phenomena  with  the  actual  in  the 
rational  way,  and  the  mystery  disappesrs. 

And  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  moral  mystery  must  disappear  at 
the  same  time:  because  we  can  connect  the  phenomenal  with  the  aetual 
only  by  recognizing  our  own  relations  and  condition;  i.e.,  by  thinking 
differently  of  man. 

Thus  one  sees  how  there  must  haTC  been  the  moral  mystery  in  the 
worid.  Taking  phenomenon  as  fkct  neeeoBarily  involves  the  wrong  con- 
ception about  man,  which  causes  it.  The  fket  cannot  be  right  if  it  be 
not  felt  as  wrong  upon  a  wrong  view.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  taking 
phenomenon  for  fact  (which  is  thinking  wrongly  of  man)  involves  a 
perception  of  moral  mystery  in  the  world.  So  again  two  things  are 
made  one ;  and  the  worid  is  right,  not  dlihotighf  but  becauu,  it  is  to  us 
*  Biorally  mysteriouB '  [i.  e.,  wr&nf]. 

Very  interesting  is  the  expression  '  moral  mystery  '—meaning  simply 
moral  torangnesi ;  for  which,  in  truth,  it  is,  in  one  aspect,  merely  an  eu- 
phemism. And  yet  the  use  of  it  is  beantifhl ;  indicating,  as  it  does,  the 
fkith  that  it  is  not  truly  wiong^^that  it  needs  only  to  be  hnoufn. 

In  thinking  €i  the  relation  of  intellect  and  conscience,  one  might  be 
apt  to  ask  why  the  &ot  must  be  from  the  union  of  ^ppesites ;  but  tlus 
w<Hild  be  an  error :  the  relation  is  the  other  way.    Solids  are  net  from 
the  union  of  opposite  surfsces  ;  but  it  is  because  solids  are  sttch,  and 
our  eyes  are  such,  that  they  present  to  sight  two  opposi^es.    And  our 
having  the  impression  of  solidity  from  the  union  A  the  two,  is  surdy 
only  from  experience :  we  know  what  we  are  looking  at,  and  so  '  see  * 
it.    Thns,  for  the  intelket,  the  spiritual  is  not  way  union  of  oppoeiteB ; 
but  by  its  nature,  and  our  inteUeetnal  constitutioni  it  must  appear  as 
two  opposites  to  the  intellect ;  so,  when  we  vnderstand,  end  from  our 
intelledmal  perception  have  the  impression  ef  tlie  spiritual,  w^  it  not 
only  be  thro'  exper%enee---thxo*  having  leamt? 

And  yet,  perhaps,  not  so.  Is  thore  not  a  fideling  of  space  truly  pro- 
duced on  the  eye,  by  the  right  use  of  it,  which  is  not  quite  secondary  f 
So,  in  tiie  right  use  of  intellect,  in  seeing  the  opposites  together  [as 
self  and  sacrifice],  have  we  not  a  true  and  direct  feeling  and  knowledge 
of  spiritual,  aetuaJ,  existence;  not  such  as  there  is  to  intellect?  Can 
we  not  intelleetually  perceive  the  spiritusil,  as  we  can  virtually  see 
depth,  or  solidity  ?  and  yet,  perhaps,  only  by  long  learning  do  we  re- 
eogniae  and  deaarly  underetand  what  this  is. 
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Bnt  we  may  hare  a  true  iTistinctiTe  feeling  that  this  anion  of  oppio-* 
sites  in  the  right  use  of  our  eyes  and  intellect  gives  us  a  relation  to 
something  not  mere  surface,  or  mere  phenomenon. 
Putting  together  opposites  (plus  and  minus)  gives  0.    [Here  surely  is 
a  source  for  Hegel's  axiom,  that  Being  =*  0,  or  «&  not-being :  viz.,  by 
regarding  Being  as  union  of  opposites].     But  by  thus  putting  together 
the  two  opposite^  the  intellect  does  get  right  to  the  physical,  which  does 
=B  0 ;  i.  e.,  it  is  only  phenomenon.    And  see,  too,  how  this  is  simply 
putting  aside  time.     The  two  equal  and  opposite  together  (i.  e.,  time 
being  put  aside)  are  '  0.'     It  is  a  substitution  of  the  eternal  for  the 
*  in-time.' 

So,  too,  is  it  not  seen  as  action — ^as  spiritual?  Can  we  see  any 
similar  setting  aside  of  epaoe,  as  infinite  instead  of  extended  ? 

The  idea  that  <  Being  s»  0 '  arises  from  thinking  it  is  by  union  of 
opposites.  Hegel  observes  this  intellectual  process,  but  misinterprets ; 
instead  of  seeing  that  Being  is  such  that  it  must  be  two  opposites  to 
our  intellectual  perception.  In  the  phenomenal  the  '  existence '  is  solidf 
not  0  ;  hot  it  is  striking  that  it  is  0  as  emrfa/ce — ^it  is  no  more  a  *■  sur- 
face.' But  * not-surface '  is  not  0,  it  is  tvhetanet;  so  .'not-temporal'  is 
not  0,  but  eternal ;  and  *•  not-physioal '  is  not  0,  bat  spiritual. 

Does  not  one  thus  show  the  ^e  perception  of  two  opposites  neces- 
sary ?  It  is  one ;  not  altho  two,  but  because ;  and  vice  versa.  Being  is 
such  that  it  must  be  thus  to  intellect,  or  the  faculties  dealing  with 
phenomena.     What  should  it  mean  but  that  it  is  substantial  ? 

So  phenomenal  being  is  such  that  it  must  be  two  opposites  to  sight,  or 
faculty  dealing  with  '  appearances '  ?  Does  one  thus  approach  space  ? 
Must  it  not  be  because  phenomena  must  be  solid :  i.  e.,  such  as  to  be 
two  opposites  to  the  eye  ? 

With  reference  to  conscience  as  parallel  to  touch,  and  intellect  to 
sight,  think  how  obscure  and  indistinct  is  knowledge  gained  by  touch  ' 
alone,  and  how  limited  its  sphere :  how  sight  has  its  especial  value  and 
instructiveness  for  the  very  reason  that  it  deals  only  with  appearances^ 
and  not  with  the  thing  as  it  is  [and  its  impressions  need  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  referred  ever  to  those  of  touchy.  For  this  very  reason  we 
know  by  sight  much  better;  because  there  is  to  it  an  appearance,  which 
it  can  grasp  and  interpret,  of  things  wholly  beyond  the  gprasp  of  touch. 
So  is  intellect  just  what  we  should  have :  its  dealing  wim  phenomena  is 
the  very  thing  that  enables  us  to  know  what  we  could  never  learn  by  a 
sense  dealing,  dbnsciously  or  directly,  with  the  actual. 

Here  is  a  new  meaning  in  the  idea  of  a  medium.  Through  this  <  me- 
dium' of  sight  how  much  better,  truer,  laiger  knowledge  we  get,  than 
can  can  be  obtained  by  direct  sense ;  i.  e.,  we  having  cUso  a  faculty  by 
which  we  gain  direct  k^wledge,  and  to^which  we  refer  the  impressions 
given  by  the  '  indirect '  senses.  So  intellect  is  an  indirect  sense  rela- 
tively to  the  actual :  it  sees  at  a  distance,  as  it  were,  and  through  a 
medium. 

With  regard  to  the  question  '  whether  a  thing  that  is  proved  is  true ' 
-^observe :  *  proof  applies  only  to  our  own  impressions.    How  then  : 
are  we  to  act  according  to  that  which  is  false  ?    Yes ;  for  remember, 
our  action  also  is  relative  to  our  impressions  in  the  same  way ;  both 
alike  undergo  the  same  alteration  in  respect  to  our  consciousness ;  so 
that  our  acting  may  be  according  to  the  truth,  the'  we  act,  consciously. 
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not  according  to  it.  E.  g.,  if  ire  look  at  an  object  thro'  a  distorting 
glass,  we  see  it  where  it  is  not :  now  if  we  want  to  touch  it,  the  position 
of  oar  hand  is  eqoall j  distorted  to  us:  we  '  consciously '  place  our  hand 
y^Touglj ;  but,  in  so  doing,  we  do  place  our  hand  rightly. 

Surely  — — 's  notion,  that  Gk>d  knows  Ifature  by  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness, is  truly  the  same  as  Berkeley's — that  it  is  <  ideas  in  the  Divine 
mind.' 

Holding  God  to  be  mental,  he  could  hardly  say  otherwise ;  that 
which  is  in  a  mind  being  '  ideas.' 
But  here  come  out  remarkable  points :  for  see,  that  which  is  subjectiTe 
to  us  are  *  ideas ' ;  that  which  is  thus  subjectiTe  to  God  are  exUtenceSf 
beings,  realities. 
Here  Berkeley  may  be  interpreted.     Truly  did  he  affirm  Nature  sub- 
jective to  God ;  but  the  idea  of  God  as  a  *  mind '  vitiates  it :  that 
which  is  subjective  to  God  are  the  actual  creatures.     Here,  indeed, 
is  but  another  form  of  GKkI'b  altruistic  being ;  and  here  is  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  true  knowing :  it  is  Gt>d's — ^not  of  ideas,  but  of  Being, 
The  true  Being  of  Ifature  is  subjective  to  God ;  the  'phenomena '  are 
subjective  to  man :  here  is  the  difference. 
is  the  creature-being— the  actual '  l^ature  '—to  God,  as  ideas  are  to 
man  ?  i.  e.,  are  to  his  consciousness  ?    And  would  not  this  involve 
altruistic  consciousness :  consciousness,  not  only  of  states  of  our '  self,' 
but  of  the  being  of  Nature  ? 
It  is  the  self-active  sense  which  alters  Nature.    To  such  mode  of 
perceiving  the  object— be  it  what  it  may,  whether  truly  passive  or  not, 
oe  it  however  active,  nay,  even  God  Himself— the  object  felt  by  that 
mode  must  be  felt  as  passive :  the  nature  of  the  perception  involves  it. 
It  shows  what  such  '  self'  is  in  its  own  nature ;  anv  Being  having  such 
self,  and  therewith  such  mode  of  perception  ('self-perception')  must 
have  perception  of  passiveness  around. 
Altruistic  consciousness  cannot  be  such  as  that :  may  we  not  approach 
it  thro'  the  opposite? — ^it  must  be  consciousness  of  active  existence 
around ;  i.  e.,  therefore,  necessarily  not  in  space. 
It  is  as  if  a  person  had  a  blind  spot  in  his  eye :  wherever  he  looks,  he 
sees  a  dark,  blank  spot,  external.    This  is  that  idea  of  '  matter ' — we 
ever  perceive  a  darkness;   a  blank  spot,  or  portion:   and  we  have 
founded  our  ideas  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  real  existence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  how  our  idea  of  the  physical  itself  is  two-fold ;  i.e., 
matter  and  force,  as  dietincL  Now  is  it  not  demonstrable  that  this  two- 
foldness  has  its  source  in  our  senses  ?  Is  it  not  from  our  two  classes  of 
senses :  the  volitional,  giving  the  passive  '  matter ';  the  passive,  giving 
active  *  force '  ?  That  disjoining  of  Being  and  action,  in  our  thought, 
while  it  is  from  our  senses,  is  essential  to  intellect,  as  such :  so  is  there 
an  essential  connection  between  the  intellect  and  tiie  senses.  Is  not, 
then,  this  twofoldness  essential  to  te//*— could  there  be  the  self  without 
it  ?  If  it  be  so,  then,  in  self,  such  a  duality  is  involved.  Our  senses 
give  the  impression  of  inaction,  and  of  action ;  and  the  problem  is  to  see 
them  as  one.  May  we  not  see,  that  if  there  be  in  us  man  and  self 
f  Being  and  opposite)  it  is  necessary  we  should  have  these  different  senses 
(or  consciousnesses)  ?  so  do  we  advance  a  step  towards  understanding 
theseoses? 
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tiich  a  'reasonable'  connection?    Is  not  the  only  possible  'reasonable' 
oonnection  between  phenomenal  events,  one  of  force  f 

It  is  cnrions  to  realize  how  a  spiritual  fact  causes  us  to  have  all  the 

§erception  we  have ;  not  of  Kature  only,  but  of  things — of  hooks,  e.  g. 
Vo^  results,  espeeially,  follow :  (1)  we  truly  realize  the  relation  of  this 
state  as  merely  subordinate  to  another,  a  spiritual  one ;  and  (2)  we  do 
truly  feel  and  understand  that  these  phenomenal  things,  however  im- 
portant they  seem  to  us,  are  only  of  value  as  the  expressions  of  a  fact 
which  is  spiritual ;  only  as  the  spiritual  is  in  them.  In  dealing  with 
them,  in  acting  altogether)  we  do  not  act  for  them,  but  only  because  it 
is  in  them  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  spiritual.  It  is  for  the  right- 
ness,  the  spiritual  work,  we  act ;  the  physical  things  and  results,  as  se« 

garate  from  those,  are  unimportant,  and  might  be  any  way.    We  only 
ave  them  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  act  by  them,  because  the  spirituia 
objects  we  recognize  demand  it. 

The  notion  that  there  t>  a  phvsical  which  cannot  be  thought  is  very 
strange,  but  also  interesting.    It  b  as  if,  looking  in  a  stereoscope,  we 
should  think  there  va$  a  solid,  but  which  could  not  be  touched ;  a  body 
truly  existing  (physically)  but  of  an  intangible  quality.    We  can  touch 
every  touch^object,  or  object  which  exists  to  touch ;  so  we  can  'think ' 
every  thonght-object,  or  which  exists-  to  thought.     It  is  not  that  there 
ts  something  which  cannot  be  thought,  but  that  there  is  not  any  such 
thing ;  that  it  is  a  phenomenon,  an  object  to  touch  but  not  to  thought. 
Even  so  in  respect  to  an  '  appearance ':  it  is  not  that  there  ts  something 
which  cannot  be  touched,  but  that  there  is  no  such  thing.    But  we  see 
how  that  idea  of  the  relation  of  thought  must  have  arisen ;  it  must 
come,  in  respect  to  touch,  from  believing  the  '  existence  of  appearance/ 
Does  not  this  make  <dearer  the  position  that  Being  cannot  be  thought  ? 

We  have  to  learn  to  UDderstand  and  use  our  sight ;  why  not  our  touoh 
also  F  -  Acting  according  to  sight,  we  are  wrong  in  respect  to  touch ; 
acting  according  to  touch,  we  are  wrong  in  reference  to  conscience ;  to 
that  which  is  more  real,  more  important 

With  regard  to  our  not  knowing  what  causes  ua  to  perceive  the  ma- 
terial world :  suppose  we  cannot  even  know  what  the  actual  is  in  itself 
i;  e.,  while  we  are  physical),  it  is  no  harm.  Kay,  is  it  not  better  so ; 
or  what  follows  then  but  the  most  practical  of  all  things — ^we  know  it 
as  the  redemption  of  man.  Is  not  here,  indeed,  an  embracing  of  that 
doctrine  that  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  phenomena ;  with  tiliat  which 
'is  to  us,'  not  with  the  absolute  in  itself?  This  is  the  'phenomenon' 
with  which  we  truly  have  to  do — the  making  man  alive.  This  is  what 
is  to  us.  ^  Our  business  is  not  with  the  absolute,  but  with  the  phenom* 
enoDr— with  man*s  redemption. 

Does  not  the  very  fact  of  our  having  a  'touch-sense'  (a  self-  ot  force- 
feeling)  show  that  there  must  be  to  us  a  touch-object,  or  phenomenon, 
different  firom  that  which  is  ? 

As  the  possession  of  siqht  necessitates  the  perception  of '  appearance ' 

(different  from  that  which  is).    As  appearance  is  from  the  sense  (not 

cause),  so  is  phenomenon  also. 
But  not,  therefore,  should  this  '  phenomenon '  also  be  to  thought ;  there 
should  not  be  the  same  objects  to  different  faculties :  not  more  should 
that  which  is  to  thought,  or  is  believed  as  existing,  be  the  same  as  that 
w1i:ch  19  to  touch,  than  should  that  which  is  to  sight.     It  h  Uke  sup- 
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posing  touch  should  be  according  to  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  sup- 
pose that  thought  should  be  according  to  the  feeling  to  the  touch :  the 
necessary  dependence  of  our  conscious  impression  upon  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received,  would  then  be  ignored. 

Of  course  there  should  not  be  to  thought  anything  corresponding  to 
the  touch :  this  is,  siniply,  that  to  different  faculties  there  are  different 
impressions;  that  there  is  matter  to  touch  is  the  yery  reason  there 
should  710^  be  matter  to  thought.  Our  impressions  ought  to  depend  upon, 
and  be  modified  by,  subjective  conditions ;  how  else  could  they  Mfil 
their  purpose,  and  give  us  the  proper  knowledge  we  want  ? 

Is  not  this  relation,  of  the  object  differing  to  touch  and  to  thought, 
similar  to  the  difference  of  objects  to  the  various  senses  ?  e.  g.,  that 
which  is  sound  to  the  ear  is  not  sound,  but  motion,  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  touch.     So  is  it  not  that  there  is  *  matter '  to  touch,  bat  not  to 
thought ;  nor  even  to  the  other  senses,  to  the  eye,  e.  g.,  is  surface  only ; 
to  the  ear,  sound ;  and  so  on  [sensations  which  cannot  be,  rationally, 
connected  with  matter].  Our  holding  on  to  that  which  is  to  touch  as 
'  existing '  makes  the  difficulty.     '  Matter '  surely  comes  out  of  touch, 
as  sound  out  of  the  ear. 
Is  there  here  a  general  principle  we  can  grasp  ?     Can  we,  thro'  thia 
relation  of  touch  and  matter,  learn  to  understand  the  other  (subject- 
ive) senses  ? 
May  it  be  thus  :  that  which  is  to  thought  depends  on  the  direction  in 
which  we'  are  thinking — ^the  relation  which  thought  takes :  e.  g.,  matter 
is  to  touch,  light  is  to  the  eye,  sound  to  the  ear,  &o.     Now,  either  of 
these  are  to  thought  (or  are  not)  according  as  w«  are  thinking ;  whether 
of  that  which  is  to  touch,  or  eye,  or  ear. 

Have  we  not  been  in  the  error  of  holding  that  that  whieh  is  to  touch 

is  that  which  is  to  thought ;  thus  binding  ourselves  by  a  needless 

chain  ?     That  which  is  to  touch  no  more  is  to  thought  than  that 

which  is  to  the  eye :  they  are  in  the  same  relation  ;  nor  can  we  any 

more  conceive  the  one  than  the  other.     The  cause  of  the  error  was 

probably  our  habit  of  referring  that  which  is  common  to  all  the  other 

senses  to  that  which  is  only  to  touch.  ^ 

Surely,  in  respect  to  thought,  matter  is  that  which  is  to  tonch,  even  as 

light  is  that  whiph  is  to  the  eye :  thought  is  not  bound  to  matter.    We 

think  of  the  'actual'  also:  nay,  is  not  that  a  truer  relation  of  thought? 

Once  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  habit  of  thinking  of  that  which  is 

to  touch  as  that  which  is,  and  we  see  the  relation  of  thought  quite  dif- 

Gerently.     Thought  then  takes  the  same  relation  to  that,  as  it  has  to 

that  which  is  to  eye  or  ear,     '  Matter,'  of  course,  has  just  the  existence 

it  ought  to  have — it  is,  to  touch.     It  is  like  '  light ' ;  there  is  light*" 

i.  e.,  it  is  to  the  eye. 

Can  we  get  rightly  to  understand  that  material  things  are  only  to 
touch;  and  that  we  ought  to  feel,  and  be  related  ae  we  are  to,  touch* 
objects  ?  or,  that  we  ought  not ;  and  that  this  present  relation  means 
something  which  we  express  by  being  imprisoned  in  a  body  i  and  how 
fro;u  this  comes  that  notion  of  a  deadness— a  feeling  Xiiture  as  inert? 
i)oe8  not  one,  however,  thus  approach  towards  space  ?    Space  is  a  oon- 
dition  of  touch-objects,  and  must  be ;  it  belongs  to  toueh.     Now  why 
this  is,  perhaps  we  may  some  day  find  out :  we  are  so  made  as  to  have 
a  touch-sense,  to  which  '  space '  necessarily  pertains  ;  so  our  feeling  re- 
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specting  space  arises  from  our  present  relation  to  touch-objects.  Per'* 
haps  it  is  not  that  objects  are  real  to  us  as  being  in  space ;  but  those  6b* 
jects  of  which  space  is  a  property  (as  being  touch -objects)  are  real  to  us. 
Space  would  still  continue  as  a  property  of  touch-objects ,  if  they  were 
not  real  to  us. 

"We  do  well  to  divide  God  and  (physical)  Nature ;  but  we  do  wrong 
to  apply  the  idea  of  existence  to  both.     The  right  ideas  are  '  existence/ 
and  '  existence  to  us.'     At  first,  God  and  the  phenomenon  (or  the  world 
of  phenomena)  are  one.     Then  we  separate  tnem  :  there  is  ihe  pheno- 
menon, not  considered  as  God.     But  here  is  the  error :  when  we  separ- 
.  ate  God  and  the  phenomenon,  God  is  put,  at  first,  on  the  wrong  side ; 
He  is  put  beyond  the  phenomenon,  as  it  were ;  instead  of  He  on  one 
side  of  us,  and  the  phenomenon  on  the  other.     And  we  also  keep  hold 
of  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon ;  which  is 
right  onjy  when  the  phenomenon  is  identified  with  God.     So  the  idea 
of  the  '  existence '  of  the  phenomenon  is  accounted  for,  and  justified  ; 
riz.,  by  the  primary  identification  of  it  with  that  which  does  exist-— or 
God.     When  they  are  separated,  the  *  existence '  should  go  with  God  : 
for  if  it  be  still  ascribed  to  the  phenomenon,  then,  necessarily,  Gbd  is 
put  beyond  it. 

There  was  no  loss  when  *•  phlogiston '  was  given  up,  and  lightness  re- 
cognized to  be  by  an  absence.  Why  should  not  any  results  be  the  effect 
of  negation  ?  there  t«,  of  course,  just  as  much  as  before.  And  if  there 
be  such  results  (such  force,  power,  &c.)  by  negation  of  matter,  why  not 
any  results  by  negation  of  spirit  ? 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  note  how  lightness — the  true  plits — is  yet  rela- 
tively by  absence;  viz.,  by  absence  of  the  negation  which  causes 
weight. 

May  it  be  that  we  are  related  to  Nature  in  a  negative  kind  of  way-— 
cannot  we  come  to  see  it  so  ?  And  may  it  not  be  that  a  positive  relation 
to  it  would  mean  its  being  spiritiMl  to  us  ? 

Is  not  this  a  striking  parallel:  Bacon's  work  was  simply  the  as- 
sertion of  a  negation  in  respect  to  man ;  i.  e.,  with  regard  to  knowledge. 
Man  does  not  know,  except  in  so  far  as  knowledge  is  derived  by  him 
from  (ipiparted  to  him  by)  Nature.  The  spirituality  of  Nature  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  a  negation  in  respect  to  man,  i.  e.  of  Being :  man  is  not, 
except  so  far  as  Being  is  derived  by  him  from  God.     But  man  has  an 
opposite  natural  persuasion ;  viz.,  that  he  has  knowledge,  that  he  has 
Being  [life].    Of  old,  he  would  explain  the  world  on  the  assumption  of 
his  own  knowledge ;  he  has  been  cured  of  that,  but  falls  into  the  same 
sort  of  error,  by  seeking  to  explain  the  world  on  the  assumption  of  his 
own  being  [life].     But  he  must  come  to  to  act  and  think  as  recognizing 
his  own  want  of  Being :  that  is  the  reasonable  plan ;  it  is  that  which 
answers  to  science. 
Positivism  is  as  if  men  should  have  taken  not  to  observing  as  the  re- 
medy  for  want  of  knowledge,  but  to  abstaining  from  all  thinking  or 
trying.    It  is  curious,  how  the  application  of  positivist  principles 
would  have  excluded  Science  itself,  on  "which  now  it  builds :  and  in- 
deed, there  was  a  parallel  thought^  which  affirmed  physical  know- 
ledge impossible,  and  forbad  to  try  after  it.    [Socrates]. 
Was  not  Bacon  related  to  that  (at  once  agreeing  and  disagreeing)  as 
aotaallsm  is  to  positivism  ? 
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Think  further,  too,  of  the  parallel  hetween  man's  assumption  of 
knowledge,  and  acting  so,  and  his  assumption  of  life  (or  being)  and  so 
acting.  Why  must  man  have  been  so  sure  he  knew  ?  is  it  not  the  same 
as  his  being  sure  of  his  '  being '  ? 

Observe,  too,  how  astronomy  comes  to  the  same  thing — the  assertion 

of  the  negation  of  man — that  he  is  not  at  rest :  why  the  conviction 

that  he  was  ? 
Then  observe,  there  is  in  man  not  '  Being,'  but  capacity  for  Being.  This 
is  what  he  has,  also,  in  respect  to  knowledge. 

Thus  the  self-action,  the  self-attempts  to  make  the  world  good,  &c., 
are  like  speculations :  the  mischievous  results  are  like  the  evident  fail- 
ures and  follies  of  these.  The  self-sacrifice  is  like  the  observation  and 
learning  from  Nature,  and  its  success ;  but  how  invetcrately  it  seems 
the  other  way  to  man.  Our  practical  failures  and  wrongs  are  parallels 
of  the  theoretical  failures  in  times  of  old ;  our  despair  for  future  prac- 
tice like  the  old  for  future  knowledge. 

I  have  said  that  the  phenomenon  ought  to  vary  to  us  (meaning  the 
object  to  thought)  ;  but  should  it  not  bo  the  touch-object  ought  to  vary 
[i.  e.,  with  changes  in  man]  ?  As  the  sight- object  varies  by  individual 
changes,  so  should  not  the  touch-object  with  changes  in  the  one  (or 
whole)?  or,  by  'man-changes'  that  which  is  to  touch  varies.  Now  is 
there  not  here  a  key  to  the  course  of  Nature  ? 

Indeed,  is  there  not  this  argument  here  also  :  that  change  in  Nature 
is  an  unnecessary  supposition,  because  change  in  man  is  granted  either 
way  ?    That  is  enough ;  if  there  be  change  in  man,  -then  the  pheno- 
menon must  change;  and  we  have  to  learn,  by  the  phenomenal 
change,  what  the  change  in  man  is. 
The  course  of  Nature  is  only  change  of  that  which  is  to  touch  :  a  vary- 
ing experience  of  man's  necessitates  his  perception  of  such  material 
changes. 

Surely  our  feeling  that  to  be  which  is  not  is  the  same  as  our  feeling 
ourselves  a£fected  by  an  absence. 

Is  there  a  parallel  in  our  feeling  ourselves  affected  by  cold 't — the  na- 
tural heat  passes  for  nothing  to  us,  and  we  feel  '  cold '  as  a  positive 
existence :  there  is  the  same  sort  of  double  error. 
Does  not  this  view  of  the  external  world,  as  a  positive  minus,  restore 
the  ([needed)  independent  external  reality  to  it  ?  We  feel,  or  perceive, 
a  thing  apart  from  us,  only  this  is  of  a  '  minus '  character.  And  is  there 
not  also  a  clue  to  man  ?  his  being  is  such  that  negation  affects  him  thus. 
Does  it  not  mean  that  his  being  is  one  with  that  which  is  (in  truth, 
Divine)  ?  The  plus  is  simply  passive,  natural,  unconscious  as  it  were, 
to  him ;  it  is  the  absence  of  it  that  affects  him  as  *  thinj;s.'  He  is  so  re- 
lated to  Being  that  the  negation  of  it  makes  him  fed  [as  cold  affucts  a 
man  who  is  naturally  warm].  Surely  it  means  that  roan  lias  Being,  else 
how  should  absence  of  it  a£fect  him,  and  be  felt  by  him  as  acting  ?  Is 
this  very  deadness  the  imparting  *  Being '  ?  Is  it  not  that  tliere  is  a 
*  divine '  in  man,  that  is  against,  opposed  to,  the  sensual  in  him  ?  And 
so,  too,  this  feeling  of  absence  as  Being  is  the  a€//*-consciousness ;  apart 
from  this,  the  consciousness  of  self  is  not.  So,  to  the  self,  the  opposite 
is  mere  negation. 

Is  not  the   proof  the  same  that  the   material  world   is   noty  and 
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cannot  be^  and  that  it  is  a  negation  ?  These  are  truly  one,  and  are  each 
involved  in  the  other : — if  it  is  a  negation,  it  cannot  he ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  first  it  Was  fonnd  that  it  could  not  he,  and  after- 
wards  was  recognized  to  be  a  negation.  If  the  problem  be  to  find  it 
an  absence,  must  it  not  have  been  solved  this  way  ? 

To  see  the  material  as  the  minus,  or  negation,  enables  us  to  accede  td 
the  doctrine  of  the  direct  consciousness  of  the  external  world  as  <  non- 
ego'  (Hamilton).  It  is  the  external  reality  we  are  conscious  of;  only 
that  is  a  minus.  Also,  observe  how  the  mode  or  form  of  the  negative  is 
not  only  determined  by,  but  indicates^  the  form  or  mode  of  the  positive ; 
gives  the  means  whereby  the  latter  may  be  learnt. 

But  then,  how  about  the  self  and  not-self? — if  the  self  be  negation, 
and  the  external  world  also  negation,  how  is  it  ?    How,  if  both  are 
negation,  arises  the  contrast  between  them  ?    Is  one  the  negation  sub- 
jective, the  other  objective :  is  this  the  difference  ?  and  so  the  corres- 
pondence, the  mutual  reality  ? 

80  the  'existence  of  matter'  will  do;  it  is  like  the  'existence'  of  a 
shadow — the  existence  of  a  negation.  So  the  wrongness  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  its  being  real  to  us,  but  in  its  being  positive ;  the  mode,  and  not  the 
fact  of  its  reality,  is  the  point.  We  can,  of  course,  readily  apply  a  lieg- 
ative  conception  to  the  material,  only  we  must  apply  it  also  to  our- 
selves ;  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  relation  :  and  see  how  our  religious 
ideas,  respecting  the  spiritual  and  material,  the  eternal  and  tempoitit, 
prepare  for  it.  Is  there  not  a  consistency  with  the  idea  of  matter  being 
the  absence,  in  that  of  the  law  of  it-*the  law  of  least  resistance,  that 
which  determines  all  in  it-*being  of  fit  negative  character  ? 

Does  not  this  doctrine  of  matter  as  negation  give  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  '  action  of  matter  on  mind ';  of  our  unconscious  affection 
thro'  bodily  organs  and  physical  changes  ?  They  are  stimuli ;  they 
permit.  So  does  not  this  embrace  the  doctrine  of  '  occasional '  causes  ? 
Matter  is  occasion,  by  absence,  of  the  effect ;  the  cause  of  all  action  on 
us  being  that  Divine  action  of  which  '  matter '  is  the  negation ;  thus 
including,  also,  the  doctrine  of  God's  act  being  the  cause. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  matter  does  not  truly  act  on  mind,  and  yet 
must  rightly  have  the  appearance  of  doing  so :  it  is  like  the  error  of  sup- 
posing a  direct  positive  causation,  so  constant,  natural,  and  simple.  We 
apply  coldf  and  get  effect ;  and  we  apply  *  natter,'  with  the  same  result ; 
yet  cold  does  not  produce  the  effect,  nor  does  matter.  Kow  these  '  per- 
mitted actions '  [the  action  of  mind  on  the  operation  of  matter  being 
such]  all  depend  on  the  organization ;  and  they  involve  tension  also.  It 
is  simply  a  case  of  'function.' 

Is  not  all  causation  truly  such :— all  cause  and  effect  really  a  case  of 

permitted  operation  ?  viz.,  the  force  operating  only  neutralizes  that 

which  resisted  the  force  manifested  in  the  effect.    Then  there  are  two 

forms ;  one,  in  which  the  effect  is  in  excess  of  the  force  of  stimulus, 

the  other,  in  which  they  are  only  equal. 

There  is  still  another  idea  in  respect  to  this  action  of  matter  being 
notion  of  a  negation ;  viz.,  so  also  is  the  action  of  the  sel/^itf  too,  is 
action  of,  or  by,  negation. 

It,  too,  is  '  permitted ';  and  the  absence  appears  to  cause.     We  say, 

Qod  '  permits '  sin :  is  there  any  link  here  ? 
UeH  act  by  free-will ;  with  the  exertion  of  the  self  comes  effect ;  but  the 
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effect  is  from  the  application  of  a  negation.  It  is  as  if  onr  self  was  the 
exclnsion  of  '  being ' :  so  that  the  true  action  here  is  also  Divine.  -^Lpply- 
ing  our  self-act,  we  are  conscious  of  an  effect  as  the  result ;  but  we 
err  in  tracing  the  true  power. 

All  this  ifl  but  the  *  functional '  idea  over  again :  that  was  but  the 
conception  of  effects  from  a  negcUiamf  and  contained  the  germ  of  all. 
Perhaps  that  view  should  be  prominent  in  it,  rather  than  that  of 
Unsian, 
ITe  feel  an  tnactian — a  minus — so  we  invent  a  substance,  of  which 
the  'property'  is  inaction  [is  it  not  like  thinking  a  minus  quantity  ia 
a  positive  existence  ?]  Is  not  inaction  a  property  of  negation  f  so  it  is  a 
negation  we  feel  thus.     Or  again :  we  feel  a  certain  thing  as  acting  upon 
U8,  but  find  it  does  not  act ;  therefore,  what  we  feel  as  actinff  on  us, 
does  not  do  so ;  that  is,  the  action  is  of  different  kind :  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  this,  which  we  feel  as  acting  upon  us,  is  not '  real/ 
It  may  be  real  and  external,  but  then  it  must  be  a  negation  (like  dark- 
ness or  cold).     So  matter — if  it  be  negation — may  be  real  (as  external). 
Which  is  it  ? — is  matter  a  real  negation,  apart  from  man,  or  is  it  sub- 
jective to  man  ?    Observe,  how  admitting  its  external  reality  removes 
the  difficulty  about  the  individual's  action  affecting  it  to  all  men's 
perception :  the  reason  of  that  remains,  as  on  the  ordinary  view. 
It  might  be  said,  if  matter  acts  on  other  matter,  why  not  on  us ;  i,  e., 
on  the  mind  ?  and  so  be  the  cause  of  our  perceiving,  as  it  is  of  other 
matter  moving — why  should  not  impulse  as  much  cause  our  feeling,  as 
motion  of  an  external  body  ?    Here  the  point  comes  clearly  into  view : 
matter  acting  on  other  matter  is  rightly  the  phenomenon ;  whether 
matter  be  phenomenal  only,  or  whether  it  be  a  negation,  the  rdativt 
action  is  the  same  in  either  case.   But  its  acdng  on  our  consciousness  ia 
different :  this  cannot  be  so  admitted  ;   it  is  incompatible  with   its 
inertness. 

But  observe :  if  the  negation  be  really  external,  is  not  the  proof  of 
eubjective  inertness  done  away  ?  Yet  surely  the  argument  still  remain.*!, 
and  even  perfected ;  for  then  we  ask  (1)  why  is  this  negation  jMsitivt 
lo  ttj  ?  and  (2)  why  is  the  positive  not  to  us  ? — The  proof  of  subjective 
negation  surely  remains. 

Holding  matter  to  be  an  external  negation,  the  laws  of  matter  surely 
have  jast  the  same  value  and  interest,  and  objective  import  and  basis ; 
they  are  the  laws  of  the  negation.     Do  they  not,  indeed,  thus  become 
simplified  and  demonstrable  ?    The  negation  obeys,  of  course,  definite 
laws,  and  necessarily  inert  laws ;  not  depending  on  itself,  but  arising 
from  without.     But  they  are  just  as  definite  and  real  and  necessary. 
Just  as  the  negative  electricity  has  its  laws,  the  same  as  the  positive, 
or  cold  as  heat :  the  *  laws '  might  be  traced  lo  one  as  well  as  l£e  other 
—only  we  must  remember,  in  &e  case  of  the  negative,  that  they  are 
the  laws  of  an  absence ;  and  that  the  processes  are  determined  from 
without,  not  from  within.    So  this  great  character  of  matter  is  involved. 
It  b  expressed,  indeed,  in  referring  the  laws  of  matter  to  the  will  or  act 
of  God ;  and  causes  the  perplexity  which  arises  from  the  attempt  to 
view  the  laws  of  matter  apart  from  this  conception  of  power  extemaL 
So  cold,  e.  g.,  is  radiant  \  but  it  must  be  explained  wholly  bv  'action' 
on  the  part  of  heat :  the  changes  in  the  heat  produce  such  changes  in 
the  cold ;  just  as  the  rise  of  a  light  body  is  explained  by  the  fall  of  a 
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heavy  one.  The  action  of  the  mintisis  the  phenomenal  resultant  of 
the  action  of  the  Bpiritual :  the  real  and  true  action  is  only  that. 
Observe,  too,  how  that  question  of  our  moving  is  solved.  Of  coarse  it 
it  is  the  same  whether  matter  be  a  minus,  or  not ;  we  move  in  it  be- 
cause it  is  there,  and  is  in  space,  &c.  So  would  <  space '  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negation  ;  we  feeling  it  as  existeilce.  God,  or  Being,  cannot 
be  in  space ;  because,  e.  g.,  if  so,  He  would  be  divisible.  And,  in  truth, 
by  the  necessity  of  thought,  matter  must  be  not-being  because  it  is 
not-Ood. 

Equally,  on  either  view — whether  the  inertness  be  subjective,  or 
matter  be  a  really  existing  negation — Science  is  religious  and  spiritual, 
at  once  and  necessarily,  in  the  mere  statemeat  of  the  facts :  it  neces- 
sarily refers  to  another  state  of  man.  And,  surely,  a  change  in  us 
would  make  us  differently  related  to  matter,  if  it  be  a  negation ;  so 
thnt  it  should  not  be,  as  now,  a  substance  to  us,  but  a  negation,  as  it  is. 
Must  it  not  be  by  man*s  '  negation '  that  it  is  <  being '  to  him  ? 

Observe  how  the  position  remains,  that  we  are  made  to  perceive  the 
material  by  something  different ;  even  as  we  are  made  to  perceive  a 
shadow,  not  by  it,  hut  by  Ught ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  light,  we 
should  not  perceive  the  shadow.  And  again :  is  there  not  a  difference 
between  the  mere  darkness  to  a  blind  man,  and  the  perception  of  dark- 
ness (or  shadow)  by  a  seeing  one ;  and  does  not  our  feeling  in  respect  to 
the  material  world  best  answer  to  the  latter  ?  Are  we  not  conscious 
of  a  difference,  of  a  contrast  ? 

So  one  interprets  what  is  said  of  this  world  as  a  shadow ;  also,  that 
we  do  know  other  than  this,  and  have  relation  to  the  spiritual  world 
as  well :  our  state  does  not  answer  to  that  mere  absolute  non-percep- 
tion which  characterizes  blindness.     Are  we  not  rather  as  perceiving 
light  and  shadow  too  (the  spiritual  and  the  material),^  and  not  under- 
standing what  the  latter  is  ?    Thus  some  have  two  positives,  one 
acting,  the  other  inert ;  others  say  that  we  cannot  know,  &o. 
By  this  view  of  matter  as  the  negative,  is  not  the  idea  of  our  know- 
ing only  phenomena  accounted  for,  and  how  it  must  have  arisen  as  a  con- 
sequence of  regarding  minus  as  plus ;  applying  the  idea  of  positive  exist- 
ence to  that  which  is  negation  ?    Must  it  not,  so,  be  found  not  to  he; 
not  even  to  have  that  (relative)  existence  which  as  a  negation  it  has  ; 
and  so  must  have  been  necessitated  a  denial  of  its  existence  in  another 
sense,  which  involves  the  consequence  that  we  only  know  phenomena  ? 
Then  comes  the  question :  of  what  is  matter  the  negation — ^relative  to 
vhai  (existence)  ?     Can  we  apprehend  what  we  should  have  consci- 
ousness of  in   consciously  feeling  matter  as  a  negation  ?    Perceiving 
shadow  as  negation  is  to  have  consciousness  of  light  ? — of  what  positive 
would  our  consciousness  be,  if  we  felt  matter  as  absence  ? 

One  may  have  a  good  conception  of  feeling  acted  upon  by  negation. 
Is  not  our  case,  as  being  truly  surrounded  by  Being,  analogous  to  our 
condition  of  being  surrounded  by  atmosphere  ? — we  should  feel  the  ap- 
plication of  a  vacuum  as  of  a  positive ;  as  acting  on  us. 

In  this  connection  think  also  of  the  word  '  spirit ' :  Ood  is  '  atmo- 
sphere.'   Is  not  this  spiritual  fact,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the  pheno- 
menal one  ? 
Bo  matter  is  not-Ood :  then  we  must  feel  it  as  a  positive— as  acting  on 
ui,    Matter  it  (relatively  to  true  Being)  a  vaeuumf  but  around  ub  is  the 
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Divine  existence ;  and  that  is  our  life,  our  normal  state :  that  we  have 
not  consciousness  of,  and  do  not  perceive,  but  by  learning,  thought,  re- 
flection. 

There  is  an  especial  beauty  in  our  uncorudouanesa  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  conscious  feeling  we  have  (or  should  have)  of  its  absence.  Does 
not  that  unconsciousness  show  the  true  relation  to  God — ^the  repose,  the 
naturalness,  of  it  ?     And  think  of  the  support  (the  life,  too) ;  and  the 
non-support  of  vacuum.     And  in  Him  we  are — ^it  ia  the  present  fact ;   * 
and  when  we  feel  a  *  not-Him,'  we  feel  the  absence  of  that  in  which  we 
are.     The  fact  in  relation  to  us,  not  realized  by  us,  what  is  it.  but  as  it 
would  have  been  to  tell  ignorant  men  that  they  ctre  in  the  vital  air  ? 
Their  unconsciousness  makes  no  difierence  ;  it  is  that  fact  determines 
their  whole  experience ;  not  the  less  the  withdrawing  of  it  were  their 
death,  not  the  less  is  it  the  ooily  way  of  accounting  for  innumerable 
things  they  perceive  and  feeL 

And  see  how,  to  those  who  do  not  know  it,  the  fact  is  revealed  some- 
times by  certain  events ;  by  wind,  e.  g.  Now  the  ignorant  suppose 
that  to  be  something  special,  but  it  is  only  the  sign  of  the  constant 
fact.  So  is  not  God's  presence  felt  sometimes  by  as  ?  We  think  such 
things  special,  but  they  are  only  the  sign  of  the  constant  fact.  If  we 
could  think  aright  of  God's  presence  as  the  cause  of  all,  and  recog- 
nize how  all  not-He  is  absence,  should  we  not  have  a  clue  to  events 
such  as  is  given  oy  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  '  invisible/ 
intangible,  atmosphere  ? 

May  this  be  the  key  to  matter  as  existing,  and  yet  as  negation ;  to 
the  defect  as  subjective,  and  yet  an  external  absence :  viz.,  the  relation 
being  to  man,  or  to  individual  men  ?    Is  the  subjective  to  man  really 
external  to  individuals  ?   Are  these  involved  in  each  other  ? 

The  primary  relation  of  us  to  the  negation  is,  of  coarse,  not  to  the  ex- 
ternal material  objects,  but  to  our  own  body ;  this  is  the  negation — ^the 
'not-God'  we  are  conscious  of.  Then  the  external  objects  are  an 
external  negation,  of  which  the  body  is  part.  Thus,  the  body  is  *  the 
man,'  in. the  sense  of  the  not-divine.  So  does  not  the  Incarnation 
appear  more  justly  ?  Christ  took  flesh — ^took  negation  t  He  laid  aside 
His  divinity — His  Being;  they  are  the  same:  to  lay  aside  Being,  or 
Godhead,  is  to  assume  flesh. 

Is  not  this  philosophy,  thus  involved  in  the  scriptures,  partly  the 
secret  of  the  charm  and  power  they  have  exercised  ?  Men  cannot 
escape  the  power  of  those  thoughts,  unrecognized  and  latent  though 
they  have  been. 

Matter,  of  course,  ought  to  be  solid  and  resisting  to  the  body ;  neg- 
ation should  be  so  to  negation.  Negation  should  be  impenetrable  by 
negation :  we  cannot  have  two  negations  in  the  same  place.  Does  not 
this  mean  that  negation  cannot  be  altruistic  ?  Being  is  altruistic ;  there- 
fore negation  is  necessarily  not  so ;  i.  e.,  negation  is  not.  May  not  this  be 
the  exactest  character  of  negation :  that  it  cannot  be  in  other — ^i.  e.,  is  im- 
penetrable  ?  Is  it  by  our  own  negation  (or  man^s)  we  are  in  the  mate- 
rial ;  and  thus  have  we  not  perception  of  external  negation,  as  reality, 
or  as  existence ;  because  it  is  so  to  our  body  ?  [But  if  our  body  is  not 
us,  then  matter,  being  real  to  our  body,  is  not  its  being  real  to  us].  And 
think  of  that  external  <  universal '  negation,  of  which  our  bodies  are 
part:  does  it  not  remind  us  of  that  inclusive  < self  ? 
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In  reference  to  man's  deadnesis,  is  not  this  the  point :  that  we  peroeire 
inertness  as  characterizing  that  which  t>— the  existence  of  the  uniyerse 
—instead  of  feeling  it  as  characterising  the  (relatiye)  absence ;  or  that 
that  which  it  characterizes  is  absence  of  Being. 

In  brief,  is  this  all  embraced  in  onr  not  consciously  feeling  or  per- 
ceiving (7o<^— 4n  our  not  feelmg  Him  as  infinite  ?    So  here  is  the 
union  with  the  former  yiew,  that  we  perceive  inertness  because  we 
do  not  perceive  that  which  ie.  This  is  true ;  for  we  do  not  (consciously) 
perceive  Ood.    This  feeling  negation  as  existence  is  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  that. 
And  think,  also,  if  our  not  being  conscious  of  the  atmosphere  (as  of  God) 
do  not  brbg  into  relation  this  conception,  and  that  of  gravitation  as  a 
property  of  absence*    Might  we  not  have  a  conscious  perception  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  a  vacuum  should  be  consciously  felt  as  an  absence  ? 
And  then  should  we  not  feel  more  truly  respecting  gravitation  as  from 
absencd ;  and  esipaneion  as  the  true  j^to-property  f 
How  striking  it  is  that  Gravitation  is  purely  a  tendency  to  not-being, 
to  utter  ceasing  to  exist.    If  there  were  no  repulsion,  gravitation  going 
on  to  the  poiM  would  be  simply  the  ceasing  to  be  of  matter. 
It  would  be  striking  if  <  being  in  matter '  and  being  banished  from  God 
were  one;  for  so  we  should  be  embodied  in  matter,  not  by  God's 
creating^  but  by  His  withdrawing :  and  this  brings  in  another  thought 
respecting  creation ;  vis.  that  it  is  by  negation  [Got  limiting  Himself]. 
That  would  be  the  creation  of  not-God,  or  matter  [or  eelf\  or  is  it  not 
both  in  one  f  ] 

The  absence  of  God  is  the  presence  of  the  not-God.    God  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  truly  absent,  but  He  may  be  so  to  our  consciousness ;  and  then, 
to  our  consciousness,  is  the  presence  of  the  not-God.    Is  not  this  our 
case?  is  not  this  being  (to  our  oonsciousness)  in  matter*  while  we 
are  in  God. 

This  is  A^^  another  way  of  seeing  that  our  consciousness  only  is 
wrong.  We  are  in  God,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  Him :  that  is 
our  wroagness;  our  consciousness  simply  is  not  true. 
So  Paul  says,  <  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord.'  This 
being  *  in  tiie  body '  is  absence  (consciously)  from  God.  So  the  point  as 
to  the  '  authority  of  consciousness '  is,  by  every  believer  in  God^  con- 
ceded in  the  negative. 

Matter  then  is,  as  it  weroi  a  real  absence,  and  yet  only  to  conscious- 
ness. Is  not  this  the  nature  ^f  everything  that  is,  or  relates  to,  the 
phenomenal,  that  it  is  only  to  consciousness — to  46{/«^consoiousne8S, 
snrely  ?  Is  not  this  the  case :  we  are  not  conscious  of  God,  because 
conscious  of  se^?  Would  not  this  world  then,  be,  as  it  were,  the  ab- 
sence, shadow,  or  hiding  of  God  ? 

But  there  is  a  oonveise  argument.  If,  examining  the  things  we  feel 
as  acting  upon  us,  we  find  they  are  '  absences '  (negations),  then  see  the 
proof  that  there  is  an  existence  (of  which  we  are  not  conscious)  con- 
stantly present,  and  acting  upon  us.  Here  is  the  demonstration  of  God's 
presence  to  us ;  only  so  can  the  efieot  of  negations  on  our  consciousness 
be  what  it  is.  But  so  viewed,  it  is  wholly  accounted  for :  our  feelinjg;, 
vis.,  in  respeet  to  matter.  By  the  study  of  it  God's  presence  is  proved 
to  us.  Is  there  not  here  a  beautiful  interpretation  of  the  theistic  argu- 
ment from  Nature :  a  demonstvatioA  to  us  of  a  prasent»  ever-acting  God ; 
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not  a  Designer  far  away,  bnt  an  Actor  present,  and  the  cause  of  all  ? 
[t  is  as  the  study  of  the  lightness  of  bodies  reveals  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  the  study  of  matter  reveals  the  action  of  Gk»d. 

All  this  is  but  uniting  science  and  religion ;  making  those  theoretical 
religious  doctrines  real  practical  matters  of  our  life  and  thought.     80 
we  must  look  at  something  else  than  this  physical  as  acting  on  us,  as 
the  cause  of  our  experience ;  and  this  we  may  do  without  difficulty-— 
there  still  is  this  physical  which  we  feel.    Thus  *  matter '  prorei  God's 
constant  action.    But  again :  the  constant  action  of  the  atmosphere  is 
one  and  unchanging ;  so  is  all  action  which  causes  negation  to  be  per- 
ceived as  existence.     God's  action  is  the  calm,  the  repose,  of  the  un- 
varying atmospheric  pressure,  as  it  were :  it  is  the  negation  that  varies 
—-the  unchanging  Gh>d  makes  us  perceive  the  changing  world. 

It  is  wonderful  how  this  doctrine  of  matter  as  negation  interprets  and 
demonstrates  that  of  God  as  the  direct  actor  and  doer  of  all ;  and  how 
it  is  simply  necessary,  in  the  fact  of  His  infinitude,  that  that  which  is 
not-Qt>d  is  '  not-being.' 

Is  not  this  the  three  in  respect  to  matter :— first  asserted,  but  imper- 
fectly, not  being  seen  as  negative ;  then  denied  (and  the  idea  of  neg- 
ation gmdually  introduced) ;  then  both  united,  in  its  restoration  as  neg- 
ation.    How,  but  in  this,  can  we  unite  affirmation  and  denial — ^how,  but 
in  asserting  a  negation?    Is  not,   indeed,   in  this,   the  nature  of 
'  positive  denial '  itself  given  ? — it  is  union  of  affirmation  and  denial. 
May  one  see  in  this  the  sort  of  necessity  for  physical  existence-^ 
the  union  of  these  opposites— that  they  must  be  united,  and  thex^  be 

*  being '  in  their  union  ? 

We  (as  selves)  are  dealing  primarily  with  the  minus  quantity,  or  with 
negation,  and  are  feeling  it  as  plus  (or  as  existence).  There  t>>  or  ex- 
ists) the  not^G-od  to  us ;  and  this  is  the  evil  of  our  state. 

Thinking  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  as  that  two  negations  can- 
not bo  in  one-^as  its  being  not  altruistic— observe  how  two  negations  of 
matter  (or  force),  two  shadows,  e.  g.,  can  be  in  the  same  plaee>^^they 
are  not  thus  impenetrable. 

Again  1  if  matter  be  thus  the  negation,  is  there  not  a  rightness  in  the 
absence  of  it  being  as  'existences'  to  us ;  as  things,  or  pluses^  as  they  are  ? 
We  ought  to  'perceive '  the  ' negations  of  matter/  and  of  the  materiid 

*  forces.' 

It  is  right  also  that  we  should  have  high,  elevated  notions,  connected 
with  this ;  as  of  rising  by  lightness,  At.    So  again,  the  mystics  were 
essentially  right  who  sought  to  arrive  at  Being  by  negation,  by  lay- 
ing aside.    Think  how,  by  the  language  continually  employed  in  re- 
ligion, it  is  absolutely  involved  that  the  material  is  absence. 
Observe  how,  by  our  twofold  relation— our  <  self*  and  '  being '  together 
-«-there  must  be,  in  all  things,  a  twofold  character :  thus  *  matter '  is 
heavy  and  light,  &c.,  yet  it  has  weight,  reality ;  it  is  plus  to  the  one, 
and  minus  to  the  other. 

And  again,  in  reference  to  T^od  Himself:  He  is,  to  us,  in  a  twofold 
aspect — good  and  evil,  to  be  loved  and  to  be  feared,  giving  life  and  de- 
stroying.   God  is  thus  to  the  man,  and  to  the  self,  in  us,  respectively. 

And  by  thus  viewing  matter  as  the  minus,  we  escape  the  in- 
version of  the  apparent  order  of  the  external  event  and  onr  oonsoious- 
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tiess :  the  physical  event  is  before  the  consciousness — is  the  occasion  of 
it.     And  is  not   this   very  idea   of  matter   as  the  occasion  (rather 
than  the  cause)  of  our  consciousness  itself  an  approximatiou    to  the 
natural  view  ?     Is  not  that,  in  truth,  men's  idea — that  they  perceive 
the  thing  hecause  it  is,  not  that  it  acts  upon  them  ?     That  idea  of  its 
causing  them  to  perceive  arises  only  with  speculation. 

Is  not  what  is  done  in  the  conception  of  matter  as  absence,  this — vie., 
to  famish  an  answer  to  the  question  why  God's  action  (or  our  presence 
in  the  spiritual  world)  causes  us  to  perceive  this  physical  ?    It  is  simply 
thro'  such  negation  being  brought  into  relation  with  us.     Thus  we  can 
sea  how  aetion,  which  is  only  Divine,  would  cause  us  to  perceive  accord- 
ing to  the  ^  absence '  which  might  be  the  occasion.    Is  not  this  what  we 
should  perceive :  whcU  absence  would  have  this  effect  ? '     And  yet  it 
would  still  remain  that  the  external  (even  that  which  is  the  absence, 
and  operates  as  the  occasion)  might  not  be  like  that  which  we  are  con- 
scious of  perceiving  [in  truth,  there  must  be  the  unlikeness  of  that 
which  is  perceived  being  perceived  as  a  pltts,  and  not  as  an  absence]. 
The  perception  from  the  application  of  a  '  minus '  is  ever  a  function ;  it 
depends  upon  the  subjective  condition,  upon  the  organization,  the  con- 
dition and  force  concerned :  so  that  we  might  truly  say  it  is  an  external 
reality,  not  God,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  consciousness  ;  its  exist- 
ence and  application  precede  such  consciousness — and  yet  might  afiBrm 
it  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  answers  to  our  consciousness  [an 
'  absence ';  but  of  what  kind,  we  must  investigate,] 

So,  surely,  is  embraced  the  resistance  which  is  lelt  to  admitting,  in 
any  form,  the  position  that  the  world  (Nature,  or  universe)  is  God. 
We  want  that  distinction,  which,  in  the  doctrine  of  a  '  minus '  matter, 
is  most  fully  maintained,  and  yet  reconciled  with  God's  infiniteness. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing  as  seeing  that  if  our  *  self  be  negation, 
then  God  is  not  that,  and  yet  is  infinite.     Indeed,  God,  by  His  infin- 
itude, cannot  be  the  world. 
And  our  feeling  in  perception  is  justified,  too ;  that  there  is  a  reality 
(apart  from  God)  with  which  we  are  related.    It  is  indeed,  only  in  other 
words,  that  we  are  related  to  a  not- God:  that  is  what  perception 
affirms. 

What  this  does,  is  merely  to  put  the  idea  of  a  <  minus '  for  that  of  a 
mere  blank,  or  simple  absence— a  positive,  instead  of  a  merely  passive, 
*  absence ':  and  surely  this  is  a  necessary  development. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  how  every  '  not '  must  be  regarded  as  an  opposite  ? 
Also,  one  has  the  reality  of  the  world  (matter)  affirmed  again.  It  is 
really  not  God ;  is  really  an  absence.  *  Eeality '  does  not  imply  plus : 
darkness  is  reai,  as  real  as  light.  But  observe,  still,  negation  cannot  be 
absolute.  Again :  taking  this  view  of  God'  action  as  causing  our  per- 
ception, we  at  once  recognize  necessity  in  them.  From  that. view  it 
cannot  be  separated :  His  action  is  simply  in  His  Being, 

With  reference  to  God  as  atmosphere :  think  how  the  air,  which  is  the 
'life,'  is  also  the  agent  in Jire.  So  God  is  'life'  and  'fire.'  Nay,  re- 
spiration— support  of  life — and  burning,  are  one. 

May  it  not  be  that  there  is  external  negation,  and  that  our  feeling  is 
also  affected  by  defect  of  our  own  (of  man)  ?  [so  the  astronomical  par- 
allel is  more  strict].  Then  would  it  be  that  meUter  is  the  negation,  and 
that  there  are  other  things  affected  by  our  subjective  .defect  ? 
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'  In  asserting  thd  material  world^  We  assert  negatidti.' — True ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  right  to  assert  negation— ^perhaps  it  is.     In  truth,  in  this 
doctrine  of  matter  as  minnSf  do  not  ve  embracei  and  unite  with  its  op- 
posite, the  doctrine  that  it  is  phenomenal  only  ?    It  must  truly  be  ho  ; 
i.  e.,  if  it  be  negation,  that  cannot  Be :  to  some  Being  it  must  be  only 
phenomenon,  tho'  real  to  us ;  viz.,  it  must  be  that  a  negation — not  pos- 
sibly being  fact-^mast,  to  some  Being,  be  only  the  appearanoe ;  in  other 
words,  the  material  World  is  truly  only  a  phenomenon,  yet  to  us  it  is 
a  true  external  negation.    Then  may  it  not  be  ethically  more  cor^ 
rect  to  treat  the  world,  not  as  a  phenomenon,  but  as  a  negative  reality  ? 
— treat  it  as  real,  but  remember  it  is  an  absence. 

It  is  evident  that  <  percepts '  are  of  two  kinds,  or  classes-* positiTe 
and  negative :  now  the  question  is,  to  which  of  these  does  the  material 
altogether  belong  ?  Surely  the  evidence  for  the  latter  is  decisive ;  for 
indeed,  the  material  and  the  not  material  are  opposites :  one  of  them, 
therefore,  must  be  negation.  This  is  the  character  of  our  present  per- 
ceptive consciousness :  we  are  related  by  it  to  a  negative  class  of  objects. 
And  this  fact  surely  supplies  the  meaning  of  that  which  we  feel  and 
say  about  it — its  degradation,  loss,  &c. ;  that  it  is  a  lower  state. 

This  view  of  matter  [as  absence,  and  therefore  operating  only  as  stim- 
ulus ;  the  perception  naturally  depending  on  the  powers  *  within  ']— 
surely  throws  light  on  dreams.  If  our  ordinary  perception  is  thus, 
dreams  may  well  be ;  it  is  but  as  function  from  stimulus,  or  spon- 
taneous :  the  function,  of  course,  is  the  same  in  either  ease.  Our  in- 
ternal mechanism  (God's  presence  to  us)  works  to  the  result  of  phy- 
sical perception,  as  is  proved  by  dreams ;  then,  of  course,  that  might 
well  result  from  the  application  of  absence  [but  the  perception  not  cor« 
responding,  therefore,  to  the  '  minus.']  And  that  our  intellectual  or* 
ganization  works  to  this  end  proves  that  matter  should  be  negation,  in 
order  to  the  results  it  has.  Its  object  is  only  to  call  forth  that  internal 
operation,  to  bring  God's  action  into  our  consciousness ;  to  reveal  God 
to  us,  to  make  us  feel  Him. 

For  this  purpose,  only  a  minus  could  be  appropriate ;  it  is  that  which 
is  wanted.  Here  is  a  reason  for  its  being  this  way — ^for  our  being 
brought  into  connection  with  an  absence.  The  object  being  to  <  make 
us  conscious,'  perceptive,  of  God's  act  on  us,  what  is  wanted  is  such  an 
absence.  So  one  sees  how  it  is  true  that  the  cause  of  our  perception  is 
God's  act  on  us ;  yet  matter  has  its  place,  also ;  and  both  receive  new 
light,  and  are  shown  reasonable. — How  but  by  a  relative  absence  could 
an  infinite  and  unchanging  be  brought  to  our  perception  ? 

Again :  we  restore  the  opinion  that  it  is  from  the  subject  that  there 
comes  so  much  into  Nature  ;  that  it  is  so  little  in  itself,  and  its  beauty 
and  significance  are  from  man :  but  then,  we  understand  by  the  *  sub- 
ject,' man  acted  upon  by  God.  It  is  not  from  the  phenomenon  comes 
the  beauty ;  that  comes  from  God's  act  on  us :  so  it  is  the  same  thing! — 
that  from  the  action  on  us  of  the  spiritual  is  this  beauty.  It  is  not  in 
us,  but  from  Gk>d ;  and  yet  thro'  us  is  put  into  the  physical. 

One  may  see  beforehand  that  what  was  required  in  creation  was  a 
negation — a  thing  which  should  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  this  effect 
on  us.  For  this  purpose  an  <  absence '  is  evidently  needed,  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Consider,  e.  g. :  we  are  to  have  the  feeling  of  inert  exist- 
ence— a  feeling  of  not-acting  around  us :  especially  remember  that  God 
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t>  coiitiiiiiall J  ittiesent,  and  acting ;  an  active,  not-inert,  Existence :  how 
then,  hut  bj  *  absence/  can  not-active  Being  be  felt  ?  Yet  acain :  it  is 
needed  to  have  <  being'  that  is  real  to  a  self— to  a  not-God:  for  that  we 
want  an  absenoe ;  it  alone  answers  the  demands.  We  can  see  that  the 
woiid,  to  give  ns  our  experience,  must  in  reason  be  a  minus.  So  from 
this  view  wo  have  s  oonfinnadon  of  the  neoessarj  view  of  creation  bj 
negaiion.  It  is  a  ease  of  the  law  of  parcimonj :  the  '  material  *  is  an 
unnecessary  hypothesis.  God^-the  absolute — must  be,  in  either  case ; 
then,  as  oppotites,  God  and  minus  are  all  that  is  wanted.  Can  there 
be  two  opposite  '  pluses '  t 

In  respect  to  Idealism  s-«-^hat  we  find  is,  that  we  cannot  attribute 
being  to  the  material.  But  the  conclusion  is  not  that  therefore  it  does 
Dot  exi8t«-«*whieh  is  oui  first  natural  impression — but  that  it  is  a 
ne§ativ€w 

It  is  jvst  88  it  in  finding  we  cannot  attribute  Being  to  a  shadow,  it 
should  be  demUd^  before  it  was  seen  to  be  an  absence. 
A  Degativa  is  precisely  a  thing  that '  exists^'  and  yet  to  which  we  can- 
not attribute  heing.    It  i»  a  not-being. 

Thus  another  (or  spiritual)  state  of  our  Being  is  demonstrated ;  viz.i 
grant  we  are  feeling  things  as  they  are  not,  then  theie  must  be  another 
^ate— *that  of  feeliBg  things  as  they  are.    The  idealist  controversy,  tod, 
appears  more  distiootty.    It  is  only  the  act  of  God  on  us  makes  us  have 
these  sensations:  true,  but  let  us  ^eafeel  it  so.    Now  we  feel  it  to  be 
the  act  of  the  Bot*Ood.    This  must  not  be  concealed :  it  is  the  point  of 
the  ^coBmon^sense'  philosophy  that  we  do  feel  an  existence,  not-divine, 
as  the  cauae  of  our  consciousness.    Then  this  is  the  issue :  that  cause 
must  be  a  divine  existenee-^we  feel  it  not-divine :  what,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  thk  ?    How  simple  and  evident  is  the  solution,  that  this 
not-divine,  which  we  feel  as  acting  on  us,  is  n^gaiwe,  or  absence  :  it  is 
indeed  mutually  defining  the  words.     The  argument  against  Berkeley 
iS)  of  oourse,  that  that  which  we  &el  is  not  God ;  his  argument  is  that 
it  ts  God.    Is  it  not  better  to  recognize  that  which  is  not-God  m  having 
part,  but  by  a  *  minus '  operation  ? 

The  '  common-sense '  affirmation  is  that  our  sensations  are  produced 
by  aa  existenoe  not<-divine  [are  they  not,  rather,  ocamoned^  than  pro- 
duced f  ]  But  then,  let  us  feel  this  not-divime  rightly ;  feel  it  not-to-be ; 
to  be  absenee,  sot  as  being. 
80  one  sets  again  how  that '  eomnum-sense '  philosophy  is  essentially 
anti-religious.    It  affims  that  it  is  ^oot-God'  uiat  is  the  cause 
of  our  sensations.    It  is  striking  also  to  see  how  much  more  actually 
religious  is  the  thought  of  matter  as  a  '  minus '  than  that  of  its  being 
merelv  phenomencd*     The  latter  left  Toom^  as  it  were,  for  God; 
bat  uiis  brings  him  actually  here,  has  a  constant  and  absolute  refer- 
enoe  to  Him.    May  not  there  be  some  light  here  ou  *  satan '  f-^^that 
there  i%  apart  from  us,  a  Aot-God  ?  Can  it  be  tibat  li^m  ' satau'  is 
the  physical  P 
Seeing  matter  as  a  true  negative,  the  necewty  for  the  <  conMuon-eense ' 
iBvalaioB  from  ideslism  is  very  evident, 

< That  final  questioar^what  is  it  that  exists?'  The  answer  is, 
Qod.  This  is  proved,  when  the  naturo  of  the  world  (or  not^od)  is 
seen.  They  are  the  same :  that  God  alone  exists,  and  that  the  uot-God 
is  not-being. 
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On  this  view,  also,  there  is  ft  de^  significance  in  the  doctrine  of  onr 
being  conscious  of  the  external.     It  may  mean,  either  conscionsness  of 
Gbd^-of  the  reality,  the  truly  existing ;  or  it  may  meaa  oonsciottsneas 
of  the  negation,  if  it  be  consciousness  of  the  material ;  a  oonseionsnees 
of  the  absenee  of  Being.     Can  it  be  that  there  are  both  ?     Are  we  not, 
by  different  faculties,  conscious  of  God,  and  of  not-Gk>d ;  i.  e.,  of  man, 
and  not-man,  in  na  ?  [spirit  and  body ;  which  we  eonstanUy  do  describe 
so].    Man,  by  partaking  of  negation,  causes  negation  to  be  human ; 
there  is  a  negatiT«-man,  as  it  were— the  human  material  body.     So  our 
senses  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  negative :  and,  as  is  said,  by  con- 
science we  are  related  to  the  actual ;  the  absolute,  and  truly  real  [yet 
not  so  much  truly  <  real,'  as  truly  positive]. 

Can  it  bC;  also,  that  our  ^  changing,'  as  in  lapse  of  time,  arises  from 
our  relation  to  the  negatiye  ?  is  it  the  negative  (only)  that  is  subject  to 
change  ?  and  reasonably ;  ii  must  not-be — ^it  must  change. 

May  we  unite,  farther,  the  two  views — that  of  the  existeDce  of  true 
exteroal  negation,  and  of  negation  introduced  by  man  ?  may  we  still 
hold  that  this  Is  the  true  spiritual  world,  but  with  negation  m  it :  viz., 
as  being  crecUure^  and  necessarily  thus  as  negative.  For  Sn  truth,  is  not 
this  mode  of  plus  and  minus  the  only  right  way  of  regarding  that  rela- 
tion ?  [f ,  then,  it  is  as  crecUure  that  the  world  is  negative,  may  it  not 
still  be  the  spiritual  worid,  but  a  spiritual  world  not  GKkL  ?— a  creature- 
world  ;  and,as  such,  affecting  us  by  absence  f  Must  not  this,  indeed,  be 
the  true  idea  of  all  creature  action  or  operation — that  it  is  by  negation  ? 

Kow  how  simply  one  conceives  feeling  things  as  they  are :  no  more  is 
this  worid  dead,  but  spiritual ;  yet  still  aU  creature-action  felt  and  known 
as  the  operation  of  an  absence ;  and  God  felt  and  consciously  recognused 
as  absolute  and  only  Cause  [a  two-fold  rectification  of  our  feeling]. 
Then  our  experience  is  from  oreature-action  (operation  of  absence)  on  us. 
Is  not  this  ^  sel/'BJCiion '  f    Surely  it  comes  to  this — ^that  our  experience 
is  from  the  operation  on  man  of  selves ;  true  not-action,  or  application 
of  absence  [as  self-action  isl.     Thus  we  are  in  a  spiritual  worid ;  and 
here  we  reconcile  much,  and  have  back  the  idea  of  design,  action  in  time, 
&c» :  the  ordinary  notions :  only  self-action  conformed  to  rightness — ho- 
liness.   Still  no  inert  necessity;   but  self-action   (negation  of  action) 
conformed  to  right. 

Are  we  conscious  of  objective  and  subjective  negation  as  respectively 
matter  and  self  ?  or,  if  the  oreatural  negation  (or  self)  is  external,  how 
do  we  come  to  perceive  it  as  '  matter  *  ?  What  is  this  union  of  self  with 
matter? 

If  it  be  *  self-acts '  we  feel — which  are  truly  absences— how  comes  it 

to  be  otherwise  to  us  ? 
The  self-acts  (of  the  creature)  which  are  sometimes  called  the  '  direct 
act  of  the  creator,'  and  put  as  the  true  action,  are  indeed  the  negative 
occasions  of  perceived  effects  of  the  eternal  Divine  action.  And  look- 
ing at  If  ature  thus,  do  we  not  again  see  a  true  rightness  in  the  idea  of 
Uno  in  it?  self-acts  must  be  unoer  law;  so  the  uniformity  has  its  full 
bearing  t 

Is  not  this  what  it  comes  to:  viz.,  that  the  spiritual  world  itself  (as 
not-God,  or  self)  is  of  a  negative  charater  [that  is,  we  affirm  a  wT>rld 
which  is  not-God,  or  negative,  as  being  concerned  in  man's  conscious- 
ness] ;  and  thus,  this  spiritual  world  which  is  (apart  from  man's  sub- 
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jeotive  ekments)  being  megatiyey  it  is  necessary  that  the  phetiometial 
world  should  be  so ;  i.  e.,  that  that  which  is  the  substance  of  it  (or 
matter),  should  prove  to  be  negative  also :  that  matter  also^  even  phe* 
nomenally,  should  be  (tbsenoe.  Matter  should  be  negative,  because  the 
self,  which  is  the  'substance'  of  the  creature-spiritual  world  is 
negative. 

But  does  not  this  suggest  an  idea  that  in  the  spiritual^  when  made  truly 
'  living,'  we  may  still  be  selves  ? — ^that  it  is  only  this  self  altered,  made 
to  be  right  ?  retaining  thus,  more  distinctly,  the  idea  of  individuality ; 
but  still  a  not«God.  Is  it  so ;  or  should  we  not  say  that  the  creature's 
life  is  God  in  him;  and  should  we  not  think  of  this  'self  not  as  the 
spiritual  world,  but  as  the  absence  of  it  ? 

Is  not  thid  the  conclusion :  that  all  is  God ;  and  that  which  we  pw- 
ceive  are  forms  and  modes  of  the  Divine,  with  the  relative  negation,  or 
Aotrbeing,  involved  in  that  conception  ?   There  is  (to  our  consciousness) 
that  opposite,,  that  contrast,  or  not-God,  which  is  necessary  to  make 
'  Being '  known  and  perceived  by  us.     So  in  creating  there  must  be  the 
bringing  into  existence  a  riegation  [Gt)d  limiting  Himself] :  this  fulfils 
the  condition.    There  is,  then,  a  self  (or  not-Gt>d),  and  tne  requisite 
'  oppositeness '  for  the  creati^re's  perception  of  Being ;  i.  e.  for  creature- 
consciousness.     Bo  may  we  not  conceive  'self  as  existing  in  order  to 
give  the  necessary  consciousness  to  c/eatures,  but.  to  be  done  away ;  .the 
result,  in  the  consciousness  of  Gt)d,  remaining  ? 

Is  not  this  thro'  self-  sacrifice ;  that  so  we  may  enter  enter  iiito  love ; 

that  it  may  be,  not  God's  only,  but  ours  also,  thro'  our  self-sacrifice. 

The  self,  or  not-God,  makes  the  love  and  sacrifice  ours ;  and  in  this 

the  love  of  God  is  seen— in  this  '  self '  that  He  gives  us  for  this  end. 
Does  not  creation,  thus,  become  tntelligihle  to  a  wonderful  degree ; 
and  brought  within  the  sphere  of  our  reasonable  apprehension  and  ap- 
preciation ?  The  reason,  when  not  coerced,  but  allowed  to  act  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws,  finds  that  subject  not  abhorrent  or  mysterious,  but 
quite  what  it  should  be.  Creation — as  bv  the  introduction  of  (relative) 
negation,  or  not-being — may  be  felt  to  be  accordant  with  the  demandjs 
alike  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  reason. 

The  self  cannot  add  anything  to  that  which  eocists  (that  is,  God  is  in- 
finite) ;  the  vei^  fact  of  its  '  adding,'  therefore,  is  proof  that  it  adds  a 
minus ;  that  it  is  a  negative.  So  it  must  be  that  by  this  '  adding '  it 
must  perceive  an  inert  object,  or  phenomenon,  and  hot  an  existence. 
Thus,  inversely ;  since,  by  adding  subjective  elements,  that  which  it 
perceives  (as  being  phenomenon)  must  be  inert — this  proves  thp  negative 
character  of  the  '  adding.' 

and  so,  by  true  action,  those  would  not  be.     [But  then  it  would  not  be 
self:  only  by  other  *  action  *  can  this  be]. 

Think  how  reading  (black  letters  on  white  paper)  is  precisely  per- 
ception by  negation ;  and  it  is  the  negation  is  the  object---the  plus — to 
us.  The  dark  letter — ^the  not-light — it  is  by  that  we  perceive ;  but  the 
light  is  wholly  the  cause  of  our  perceiving.  [Is  not  the  world  God's 
letters;  dark,  on  the  light  of  His  own  Being  ?]  Take  away  the  white 
(or  light),  and  we  no  more  perceive  the  letters :  let  God  not  be,  and  we 
could  no  more  perceive  the  world.  Yet  is  the  world  not-God,  even  as 
the  letters  are  not-light. 
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In  brief)  the  law  of  oar  perception  is  that  it  is  by  absence  (negation 
or  minus).  By  the  very  fact  of  God  (of  His  Being,  His  infiniteness), 
our  perception  must  be  by  absence ;  and  this  must  be  the  law  of , all  per- 
cej.*  ion,  and  the  key  to  it.  We  have  seen  it  in  tncUter ;  think  also  of 
motion  :  our  immediate  perceptions  are  by  motion  ;  but  we  have  seen  it 
to  be  a  minus,  a  negative,  as  compared  with  rest :  as  indeed  is  evident ; 
rest  being  equilibrium,  «=>  two  motions;  and  motion  is  by  absence 
of  one. 

See,  then,  how  force  is  a  '  producer '  of  negation ;  and  force,  as  a  con* 
dition  of  matter,  is  negation  in  negative  conditions.     Force  is  neg- 
ative; and,  as  f^om  the  self,  it  should  be.     So  force  has  its  place,  in 
respect,  to  our  perception,  as  the  minus  element  which  is  essential  to 
it ;  the  absoluteness  and  infinity  of  God's  Being  also  demanding  this. 
See  how  this  presents  to  us  the  self.     This  (as  negation)  is  but  the 
first  instance  of  the  law  of  perception  by  negation ;  it  is  requisite  for 
creature-consciousness.     The  law  is  internal  as  well  as  external  [it  is 
phenomenal,  indeed,  because  it  is  actual.     So  there  ought  to  be  '  oppo- 
site of  Being'  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  perceive.     By  ' self  we  are  made 
conscious  of  Being;  and  we  seem,  of  course,  to  perceive  the  self:  we 
call  it  self-consciousness,  but  it  truly  is  the  absence.     [So  we  want  our 
consciousness  altered,  from  self  as  its  centre,  to  Being,  or  God]. 
Does  it  ielong  to  this :  that  in  all  function  is  decomposition :  organic- 
ally we  perceive  only  the  negation  of  life  ? 
If  Nature  is  selves,  we  perceive  them  in  space,  and  as  material,  for 
the  same  reason  as  we  perceive  ourselves  so— -feel  ourselves  in  (material) 
bodies. 

Observe :  perceiving  '  matter '  as  phenomenal  lays  us  under  obligation 
to  account  for  our  feeling  ourselves  so  embodied :  it  does  not  answer 
the  case  to  say  '  we  are  so.' 
In  brief:  to  account  for  our  feeling  ourselves  physical,  and  for  space 
(and  time)  being  necessary  conditions  of  our  perception  and  conscious- 
ness, is  the  problem ;  and  is  not  the  solution*virtually  given  in  the  neg- 
ative character  of  our  self?  'Self-consciousness'  is  necessarily  a  phe- 
nomenal consciousness ;  because,  in  the  very  fact  of  it,  subjective  ele« 
monts  are  introduced.  Now,  surely,  time  is  an  element  nepessarily  in 
phenomenal  consciousness ;  i.  e.,  of  that  which  is  not — must  it  not  pass 
and  change  ?  So  must  there  be  cause  and  effect ;  i«  e.,  force,  [Must 
space  also  be  a  condition  of^flelf-consciousness  ?] 

All  this,  respecting  the  self  as  the  '  minus,'  and  its  necessity,  is  in- 
«yolved  in  the  necessary  conception  of  God :  it  is  simply  that  in  think* 
ing  of  GK>d  and  not-God,  we  must  use  thejconceptions  of  being  and  not- 
being.     The  true  idea  of  Being  must  be — as  implied  in  our  words — (2i- 
vine,  and  only  so.     The  difficulty  we  have  is,  that  we,  feeling  not  truly, 
cannot  see  these  axioms  till  we  have  worked  them  out  in  the  phenom- 
enal, and  corrected  and  interpreted  our  impressions.     So  long  as  our 
thoughts  are  perverted  by  the  sensational,  we  cannot  see  them  truly. 
So  function  must  ever  bo  by  stimulus :  the  nature  of  organic  life  is 
here;  the  tension  has  a  deeper  reference-*it  is  the  'condition'  of 
operation  by  absence.     Life,  therefore,  must  ba  such.     Long  ago,  I 
saw  perception  must  be,  in  such  sense,  n  function :  must  ^ot  everything 
that  is  determined  by  un  absence,  or  stimulus,  be  so  ? 
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Is  not  the  view  of  the  'self*  remaining,  as  essential  to  the  creatuira 
(or  to  creatnre-conscionsness)  the  same  as  that  of  the  phenomenal  re- 
maining, hut  consciously  as  phenomenal  ?  And  is  it  not  right  ? — must 
not  God  he  to  us  hy  a  phenomenal ;  i.  e.,  hy  means  of  a  self?  the  phe- 
nomenon heing  felt  to  have  self  or  negation  in  it ;  and  so  heing  theyery 
means  hy  which  God — Being — is  consciously  known  and  felt.  Is  not 
this  saying  that  God  must  he  manifested  to  creatures — he  clothed;  yes, 
and  clothed  hy  darkness  ?  <  clouds  and  darkness  are  around  Him.'  But 
this  '  darkness '  cannot  he  His  own :  in  Him  is  none ;  it  must  the  crea- 
ture's. The  creature's  'self'  clothes  God  with  a  darkness,  and  so  we 
can  see  Him. 

We  now  feel  things  to  &e  as  they  *are  to  us';  i.  e.,  we  feel  the  things 
that  are  to  us  <o  be.  So  now  we  can  hut  t?unh  truly  of  them ;  hereafter, 
we  may  belieye  that  we  shallfeel  so. 

As  we  may  now  think  of  the  solar  system  as  we  should  see  it  if  we 

were  in  the  sun.    The  '  heaven  '-point  of  view  is  the  right  one  for 

thought. 
To  feel  that  the  phenomenon,  with  the  'self '  in  it,  is  not  the  fact,  and 
how  it  di£fers  from  it — must  not  that  be  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact ; 
i.  e.,  of  the  Being — of  God  ?     Must  it  not  he  possible  only  so  (viz.  by 
contrast)  ?  So  to  be  conscious  of  God  does  not  involve  losing  the  pheno- 
menon ;  it  is  in  knowing  the  phenomenon  rightly  and  truly.  This  is  an- 
other union  of  opposites:  to  be  conscious  of  God  (*in  heaVen,'  &c.)  is 
not  to  lose  the  world,  but  to  have  it ;  to  have  it,  not  as  it  is  not — as  an 
illusion — but  as  it  is.    Here  we  satisfy  the  affections  in  respect  to  hea- 
ven ;  and  so,  too,  one  sees  that  our  being  in  this  world  does  not  involve 
that  we  are  not  in  heaven.     So,  indeed,  we  ipust  be  conscious  of  God. 
Is  not  here  a  justification  of  saying  we  are  conscious  of  external  matter  ? 
—and,  finally,  must  not  to  be  conscious  of  God  be,  to  be  divine '?  To  be 
conscious  of  matter  is  to  be  physicaL 

Does  not  all  this  indicate  that  *  Being '  is  altruistic  P  As  ve  must  be 
divine  by  being  conscious  of  God  [or  be^  by  being  conscious  of  Being], 
so  must  it  not  be  that  we  are  physical  by  being  conscious  of  '  matter,' 
i.  e.,  of  negation  (external)  ?  Consciousness,  then,  is  rightly  altruistic. 
To  be  *  selves '  is  to  be  conscious  of  external  negation :  does  not  this 
put  all  in  its  right  place,  and  *  justify '  the  term  'consciousness'  for  the 
external  ?  But  this  involves  that  Being  is  altruistic :  we  have  altru- 
istic not-being,  as  to  live  we  must  have  altruistic  Being.  This  again, 
resolved,  is  that  we  have  not  altruistic  Being ;  i.  e.^  that  we  are  selves. 
To  be  '  self  ^  is  not  to  be  altruistic :  that  is  all.  It  is  not  to  be ;  and 
this  because  we  necessarily  partake  of  that  altruistic  not-being.  [Do 
we  thus  see  that  God  is  in  His  creatnres;  that  this  is  His  Being  ?]  So 
this  *  external  negation '  proves  itself  the  very  thing  we  wanted.  By 
the  nature  of  Being,  as  altruistic,  our  negation  is  our  consciousness  of 
an  external  negation. 

But  again  :  it  is  true  the  '  matter '  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  per- 
ceiving must  be  absence;  i.  e.*  relatively  to  us;  but  if  this  'us,'  to 
which  it  is  relatively  absence,  be  itself  a  minus,  then  must  it  be  plus. 
Is  it  not  relatively  to  the  '  self,'  or  negation,  the  absence  ?  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  must  be  (relatively)  absence,  be  the  reason  and  proof  that 
it  is  truly.  p/tM  ?  This  would  give  back  and  justify  the  view  of  the  life, 
the  beini^tt&e  spirituality^  of  Nature. 


•  •  • 
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But  then  one  wants  to  see  of  what  external  negation  we  are  conscious ; 
how,  altruistically  partaking  of  it,  we  are  selves,  or  physical ;  ani  so 
introduce  negation  into  the  positive  Being  around  us  ?  Here  do  we  not 
see  that  to  partake  of  negation  is  simply  not  to  partake ;  and  so  doe^ 
the  not  self  become  a  new  conception  ?  Is  it  not  simply  that  the  Being 
is  not  our  *self  *  ? — our  self  is  absence  of  it.  This  Nature  is  not  *  self,* 
because  it  t«,  and  'self  is  absen6e.  This  is  the  evil:  our  'self  is  not 
this  Nature,  or  Being ;  we  are  not  altruistic,  and  so  are  conscious  of  ex- 
ternal negation  ? 

If  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one  (or  we  can  only  know  anything 
by  knowing  its  opposite),  then  how  can  we  have  knowledge  of  *  being  * 
but  by  'not- being'  ? — Then,  in  perception,  do  we  not  know  *  Being 'f 
If  answered  affirmatively,  then  where  is  the  opposite,  by   which  we 
know  it  ? — espeqially,  if  the  object  be  affirmed  to  be  positive,  then  the 
subject  must  be  affirmed  to  be  the  opposite  (negative). 

Either  object  or  self  must  be  negative. — Surely  here  is  the  strength 
of  Fichte :  he  affirms  the  object  to  be  negaiive ;  which  must  be  if  the 
self  be  positive. 
May  it  be  said,  that  in  respect  to  Being,  the  contrary  is  only  imagined ; 
as  when  we  perceive  light  only,  the  darkness  is  only  implied,  as  it  were. 
But  then  observe,  we  cannot  thus  image  what  we  have  not  experienced ; 
we  still  want  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  contrary  of  Being.  If 
the  self  be  not  this,  then  do  we  know  only  relative  not-being ;  and  so  it 
follows  we  only  know  relative  Being.  Thus  we  might  well  argue,  how 
can  we  know  wie  absolute,  when  "^^e  do  not  know  a  contrary  ?  But  in 
this  case  we  do  know  the  contrary,  in  self. 

The  opposite  of  the  '  absolute,'  in  this  sense,  is  not  the  relative,  but 
the  absolute  not.     It  is  the  opposite  of  Being,  or  not^ieing,  we  want. 
And  again :  if,  in  the  self,  we  have  knowledge  of  the  contrary  of  ab- 
solute Being,  then  we  have  a  ground  for  affirming  knowledge  of  absolute 
Being,  in  the  fact  of  our  knowledge  of  its  contrary. 

So  we  know  God  5y  knowing  self.     There  is  a  justification  here  for 
many  sayings :  ^z.,  our  knowing  God  from  within ;  that  man  is  in 
the  image  of  God ;  which  is  true,  for  now  his  self  is  the  contrary  of 
God,  which  could  only  be  by  his  being  in  God's  image.    So,  by  look- 
ing within,  we  do  tnow  God :  it  is  there  we  must  learn  Him  ;  but 
we  must  remember  the  relation — it  is  not  that,  but  the  opposite  to  it. 
If  we  cannot  have  knowledge  of  an  opposite  to  true  Being,  we 
must  'give  up  knowing  it ;  but,  finding  that  in  self,  the  case  is  altered. 
And  this  is  again  (in  abstract  form)  what  we  have  seen :  that  recog- 
nizing negation  in  self  we  can  know  the  absolute. 

Is  not  this  the  fact  of  this  laW,  and  the  source  and  reason  of  its  phe- 
nomenal forms  ?     Does  this  eiplain  how  it  is  in  the  other  cases  f 
Thus,  recognizing  the  opposite  to  the  true,  or  absolute  Being,  in  self,  we 
have  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  knowledge  of  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  this  doctrine  of  inability  to  know 
the  absolute  to  the  necessity  of  knowledge  by  contraries ;  and  the 
non-perception  of  the  relation  of  the  self  in  this.  The  self,  as  the 
positive  not-God,  must  be  granted  the  opposite  to  Being.  Thi^  posi- 
tion cannot  be  taken  as  to  Nature ;  which  we  cannot,  logically,  main- 
tain to  be  not-G-od.  Eemember  the  question  :  <  how  can  I  show  the 
self  not-God-^ihai  I  dm  not  God — ^if  X  deny  the  Veracity  of  cbiiEici- 
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ousness  ?  *    Surely  it  may  be  shown  in  the  definition  of  the  tetmfl» 
It  is  involved,  also,  in  the  necessity  for  opposites  to  be. 
'  How,  then,  can  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  f '    There  is  more  in  ns 
than  self;  the  self  is  not  the  man.     We  always  feel  this:  the  man  is 
mind  and  body ;  clearly  we  distinguish  the  self  (or  mind)  from  the 
body,  and  this  distinction  thus  is  justified.     There  is  in  man,  now, 
something  that  is  self  and  not-self.     So  that  to  put  self  as  minus  does 
not  leave  us  no  basis  for  knowledge ;  rather^  it  is  its  condition :  it  is 
the  minus  by  which  we  know  the  plus.     And  it  must  be  in  us,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case :  that  is  the  nature  of  knowledge-^as  of  Being — al- 
truistic. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  naturally  know,  or  recognize,  the  self  as  negation 
in  knowing  Being  by  its  means  ;  we  take  it  also  as  positive. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  difficulty :  we  have  thus  two  oppo- 
sites, both  plus :  hence  arises  confasion,  which  leads  to  the  denial  that 
we  can  know  at  all ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  recognize  the  self  as 
minus.  Holding  the  self  to  be  plus  we  have  two  modes  of  Being,  and 
cannot  get  them  right ;  and  we  put  the  self  as  the  highest.    Katur* 
«ally  we  must  do  so  ;  for  in  it  we  recognize  consciousness,  and  espe« 
oiaily  non^necessity ;  which  we,  therefore,  call  freedom-^^vitting  the 
very  properties  of  negation  as  those  of  highest  Being. 
But  this  is  all  as  it  should  have  been ;  it  is  the  way  we  know.   Tho'  it 
is  only  thro'  the  contrast  of  negation,  we  do  not  at  first  recognize  the 
negative  as  such ;  we  only  find  it  out  by  long  experience  and  learning. 
Thus,  we  perceive  light  only  by  darkness ;  not  at  first  knowing  the 
darkness  as  negation ;  but  not  the  less  do  we  perceive  thro'  it. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  is  one  case  in  which  the  affirmation  of  conscious- 
ness in  perception,  is  not  veracious.     We  perceive  darkness  as  exist* 
ence,  or  positive ;  at  least  we  may  say  consciousness  in  perception  has 
not  truthfulness  as  to  the  plus  or  minus  character  of  the  percept, 
even  if  it  has  with  regard  to  some  existence  apart  from  us.    This,  in- 
deed, is  enough :  not  so  can  we  decide  whether  the  material  world 
is  phis  or  minus. 
In  truth,  since  opposites  are  (to  intellect)  plus  and  minus,  the  necessity 
for  opposites  to  perception  (or  knowledge)  means  the  necessity  of  a 
minus,  as  well  as  a  plus ;  and  if  so,  surely  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  this  can  be — ^the  minus  must  operate  as  absence  (as  stimulus).  Is 
not  all  involved  here ;  and  its  necessity  evident  from  the  infiniteness  and 
eternity  of  God  ? 

So  that  Being  can  only  be  perceived  as  changing,  and  in  in  time,  by 
the  application  of  varying  negations  [which  is  possible  by  the  altru- 
istic nature  of  Bein^ :  there  is  a  necessity  for  different  forms,  or  crea- 
tures; and  necessarily,  therefore,  of  different  relative  negations].  So 
also,  do  we  not  know  the  absolute  by  the  relative  ;  i.  o.,  by  relative 
negations  ?    The  absolute  makes  us  perceive,  and  it  must  be  the  ob- 
ject of  perception.     In  truest  sense,  we  do  perceive  God. 
Has  it  not  a  further  necessity,  also,  in  the  nature  of  God  as  Love ;  i.  e., 
as  sacrificing  ? — ^in  Being  as  altruistic  ?    Is  not  here  the  necessity  and 
basis  of  the  negation  of  all  ? 

Will  perception  thro'  negation  help  us  to  see  the  reason  and  nature  of 
the  senses  P  why  perception  should  be  of  such  kind,  and  in  such  way  ? 


)•  g.,  peYoeption  must  be  of  the  negatiTe,  or  minta,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  ;  therefore  it  must  be  of  inert  (things).    Thus,  this  which  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  sense  is  accounted  for,  and  this  accounts  for 
self-perception. 

80  the  <  self  is  derived,  as  itvere,  from  external  negation,  percep- 
tion of  which  involyes  it;  i.  e.,  perception  of  the  inert  involves  con- 
sciousness of  force. 
This  is  one  step :  there  must  be  sense^perception  in  the  sense  of  percep* 
tion  of  inert  things. 

If  we  thus  conceive  perception  as  resultingr  from  a  tensioih  must  we 
not  remember  that  Ood  is,  as  it  were,  an  element  in  it  ?  It  is  from 
Ch)d's  presence ;  as  if  from  God  and  self. 

Observe,  again,  how  that  plus  and  minua  (the  positive  and  negative) 
which  one  thus  recognizes,  are  the  same  as  the  two  opposites  (each  the 
not-being  of  the  other),  which  in  Science  we  may  postulate  as  the  source 
of  the  endless  series  of  vibrations  into  which  the  course  of  Nature  re- 
solves itself.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  come  by  another  course  to  the 
same  result.  The  subjective  snd  objective  lead  to  an  identical  view. 
The  n^essity  for  opposites  involves  the  general  negative  perception  in 
respect  to  Being ;  i.  e.,  it  must  give  the  necessity  for  the  general  inert 
perception. 

Observe :  what  we  need  is  sight  to  apprehend  the  case,  and  consci- 
ously to  perceive  the  existence — i.  e.,  God, 
But  then,  within  this  general  condition,  the  same  characteristics  extend 
to  all  individual  perception  fby  relative  negations  ?] 

Is  not  this  the  point: — from  whence  do  we  get  that  perception,  or 
knowledge,  of  general  or  absolute  not'-beingy  which  is  necessary  (on  the 
tidmitted  principle  of  knowledge  by  opposites)  to  authenticate  our  notion 
of  Being  ?  In  fact,  at  present,  not  observing  the  absolute  negation  in 
selfy  we  have  not  a  right  to  any  such  belief ;  and  thus  the  positivist 
opinion  is  justified,  that  our  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative.  For  it 
is  clear  our  external  feeling  (perception  or  thought)  never  can  present 
to  us  absolute  absence  of  Being — the  true  not-being ;  to  it  always  soinis-' 
thing  must  be. 

This  is  surely  saying  that  true  not-bein^  is  not  in  the  sphere  of  sense 
or  intellect ;  then,  therefore,  neither  is  its  opposite — true  Being.     As 
to  sense  and  intellect  is  only  relative  not-being,  so  to  them  is  only 
relative  Being.     Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  this  demand-  for  true 
not-being  is  fulfilled  in  this  recognition  of  self;  and  how  it  comes  as 
and  where  it  is  wanted — ^viz.,  in  relation  to  us ;  there  absolute  not- 
being  can  be ;  at  once  absolute  and  relative. 
Tho'  may  we  not  say  there  is  absolute  not-being  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  the  relative  ?    We  cannot  know  true  Being  there,  because  it  is 
not ;  it  is  simply  the  absence — ^the  not^being — which  is  there  pre- 
sented to  us. 
But  then,  will  it  not  follow,  also,  that  in  man  must  be  absolute  Being 
as  well  as  not-being-*that  the  Divine  also  is  in  man,  as  well  as  selfl 
80  we  embrace  this :  that  there  is  a  Divine  in  man. 
But  tho'  we  cannot  thus  have  true  not-being  in  sense  or  thought,  we  can 
be  conscious  of  it,  and  are  so,  in  'self ' :  so  true  Being  is  in  the  sphere 
of  consciousness  (or  conscience).     Is  not  this  involved  in  the  veiy  idea 
of  the  a'? 
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With  regard  to  'self  as  Htnit,  bm  how  it  is  'derdopment*  (from 
limit  of  each  lower),  which  is  the  occasion  of  all  change :  it  is,  indeed, 
the  *  resistance  *  [by  which,  therefore,  force  is  made  to  take  other  di- 
rection]. 

Then  if  this  be  so  of  force,  or  passive  action,  would  not  the  opposite 
be  true  of  the  true  action  ?-^wonld  not  it  take  the  direction  of  great- 
est  resistance  ?     Have  we  not  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  this  ?  this  is 
the  true  activity,  or  freedom,  as  opposed  to  the  inert  phenomenon ; 
not  to  take  direction  af  least  resistance,  but  to  overcome  n^sistance  ? 
Is  there  not  an  enlargement  and  reconciliation  here ;  and  may  one  not 
see  that  law  of  least  resistance  in  the  phenomenon  as  necessary ;  viz. 
as  the  complement  (in  the  negative)  of  that  which  is  in  the  Actual  ? 
The  passive  action,  or  inaction,  must  obey  this  law,  because  the  true 
action  is  thd  opposite.     Will  not  this  go  with  our  consciousness ;  our 
being  necessarily  conscious  of  overcoming  resistance  as  being  con* 
scious  of  freedom  ? 
Think  if  this  law  of  least  resistance,  thus  in  a  maative  character,  be  net 
more  truly  seen ;  and  also  with  regard  to  the  self  as  limit —i.  e.,  limit 
of  the  infinite — ^it  must  be  negation.     Negation  is  exactly  that,  where, 
or  in  which,  the  infinite  is  not.     That  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  de- 
nied of  it — ^negation  is  the  limit  of  the  infinite. 

Are  not  those  mathematical  processes  justified  in  this  introducing  of 
neeation  into  its  place  in  thought ;  and  shown  necessary  and  right, 
altho'  80  apparently  irrational  ?  And  then,  if  so,  they  should  be,  at 
the  Rame  time,  rectified*,  might  not  mathematics  (by  the  philosophical 
use  of  negation)  receive  new  light  ? 

Looking  on  resistance  as  limit,  does  one  pee  the  law  of  least  resist- 
ance ?  How,  then,  does  it  unite  with  the  idea  of  the  *  self  as  absence, 
or  negation— that  which  is  the  fw^re8istance  ?  Yet  the  self  surely  is 
'  the  resistance  to  the  Divine :  <  ye  do  always  resist,'  &c.  5  here  that  idea 
of  free-will,  and  active  opposition  to  God,  has  its  place  again.  And  so 
do  we  see  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  not  self  that  the  Divine  presence 
and  life  find  their  channel.  *  Cast  out  the  self,  and  God  will  enter.' 
See  how  this  will  agree  with  matter  as  negation;  for  « matter'  is  the 
limit— the  resistance ;  and  do  we  not  see  it  as  the  minus  ?  Is  not  that 
absence  (vacuum)  ever  the  resistance  ?  80  is  it  not  right  that  the  self 
should  be  the  limit  and  resistance,  (not  although,  but)  because  it  is  the 
ne^tion  ?  After  all,  is  not  this  consciousness  by  opposite  [by  opposite 
to  Being,  or  minus]  truly  the  opposite  to  conscjiousness— self-conscious- 
ness--and  to  be  so  regarded?  It  is  only  by  change]  it  cannot,  there- 
fore,  be  consciousness  of  God ;  nor  can  His  *  action '  be  as  ours,  which 
is  in  change. 

"         ~  ose  of  our 

must  \ 
w««v*wt*o  ^4  0014.  tuat  IB,  merely,  tnai  we  Know  it.  now  let  i 
apply  the  altruistic  idea  of  knowing,  and  we  see  that  the  self  may  be 
'  altruistic,'  i.  e.,  other  than  we ;  not  the  man.  It  is  something  not  we 
that  is  in  us.  Is  this  why  we  are  conscious  of  the  self,  and  so  neces- 
sarily perceive  the  not-self  as  object,  or  external  (not  altruistically) 
1.  e.,  do  not  know  it  ?  Now  might  we  not  have  a  thought,  here,  of  true 
Being,  or  perception  :  viz.,  if  we  perceived  or  knew  the  object  altruist- 
ically— 1.  e.,  if  we  were  conscious  of  that,  as  now  of  self—  aild  so  per- 
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ceived  the  self  as  extemal,  and  apart  from  ns ;  atill  baring  tlie  fiame 
elements,  bnt  different  consciousness  by  altered  relation — ^tbe  object 
then,  as  within,  were  truly  as  it  is :  active,  Divine.  It  were  to  partake 
the  Divine  nature,  to  have  true  life,  to  be  one  with  Ood ;  and  the  self, 
too,  then  would  be  to  us  as  it  is— known,  and  consciously,  as  negation; 
L  e.y  as  the  not-L    But,  for  this,  the  object  must  be  known  as  L 

Death)  or  suppression,  is  only  of  farm :  of  one  form  for  the  life  or 
being  of  another.  So,  clearly,  to  have  altruistic  Being  excludes  death ; 
theu  the  life  is  in  that  life  of  other. 

60^  in  truth,  our  evil  is,  that  our  being  is  of  form ;  that  to  which 

death  applies;  i.  e.,  that  we  do  not  penetrate  Into  the  true  fact  of 

Being.    Otherwise,  it  were  and  could  be  no  loss  to  us ;  as  there  can 

be  none  to  Being.    The  <  death '  is  to  our  feeling  only ;  this  sacrifice 

of  one  form  for  another  is  the  very  proof  of  life.    Death  pertains  only 

to  the  relative.    This  we  have  seen  in  physiology,  and  it  is  more 

beautiful  when  seen  in  its  '  actual '  relations :  all  ceasing  of  one  ten* 

sion  is  the  being  of  another ;  it  is  all  '  life '  in  different  forms. 

Thus  what  we  want  is  to  have  our  Being  altrtiiatie.    Then  in  death  is 

oar  life— in  this  suppression  is  the  life  of  man.    Is  not  the  fact  of  it  to 

be,  ever,  but  different  to  us  by  the  giving  to  us  eternal  life  ?  So  is  there 

not  a  rightness  and  necessity  in  that  word  ?— it  is  '  eternal '  life  we 

want ;  to  that,  death  is  life.  ;This  *  life  in  other '  change  cannot  affect ; 

it  affects  form  only.     Surely  it  is  life  in  God ;  only  so  can  it  be  truly 

altruistic,  i.  e.,  in  aU  other.    It  is  to  partake  of  the  essential  Being 

which  changes  not. 

Is  there  not  a  bearing  on  this  in  reference  to  the  mind  as  not  chang* 
ing  ? — has  that  identity  reference  to  the  Divine  in  man  ? 

Is  not  the  '  substance,'  or  Being,  the  same  in  all  forms  ? — ^is  there 
not  here  an  *  actual '  significance  in  that  doctrine  of  a  one  substance, 
the  same  in  all  P    Then,  having  altruistic  (a  true,  substantial)  Being, 
our  death  is  no  more  our  death ;  it  is  life,  and  our  life— ours,  in  being 
others'. 

Even  as  we  have  life  which  is  Oo<r8  life ;  but  it  is  not  less  His  be- 
cause it  is  ours.  It  is  clear  this  altruism  of  Bdng  may  be  granted, 
if  we  will  rdmit  a  divineneea ;  for  the  Divine  must  be  so. 
The  true  and  necessary  life  involves  this  death  (as  loVe) ;  and,  to  the 
eternal,  this  death  is  life*  So  it  is  '  endless '  life ;  a  life  not  affected  by 
changing  forms.  Here  even  is  a  justification  of  the  connecting  *  eternal ' 
with  the  idea  of  duration ;  it  has  a  relation  to  it  [as  substance  and 
forms].  We  are  as  we  are  by  not  having  altruistic,  infinite,  or  eternal. 
Being  Only  altruistic,  or  that  which  change  of  form  does  not  affect, 
can  be  eternal.  This  may,  indeed,  be  ours  now,  but  it  is  not  consci- 
ously ;  because,  to  our  consciousness,  changes  do  affect  ««•  We,  by  our 
eelf-being,  feel  thus  the  fact  of  life  and  love. 

Does  not  the  self,  in  the  actual,  answer  to  form  in  the  phenomenal  ? 

and  must  not  life  be  death  to  the  opposite  of  Being — to  self?    So 

Adam*8  'dying'  [if  we  conceive  'self  in  him  before,  but  innocentjy 

might  be  truly  life  [see  how  it  arises  from  knowledge^. 

The  suppression  is  ever  by  adding,  not  by  loss ;  and  this  ^  dei43k  of  man ' 

truly  is  life ;  being  death  to  the  opposite  of  Being.     Should  it  not  be 

«o  if  it  be  sacrifice  ?-«-that  m  life. 
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If  we  Only  know  by  contiaiies,  how  can  we  know  the  finite  and  rela- 
tive without  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite  ?  Is  the  absolute 
and  infinite — i.  e.,  the  idtruistic  or  divine — also  in  us  ?  or  do  we  know 
the  contrary  by  virtue  of  the  positive  absence  of  them  in  us  ?  In  truth, 
are  not  these  the  same  ? — is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  and  finite 
[as  realities^  or  true  existences],  the  same  thing  with  the  absence  of  the 
absolute  in  us  ? 

'  Is  not  to  have  the  absolute  and  infinite  in  us,  to  know  those  other  as 
only  *  phenomena '  ?  for,  clearly,  both  cannot  be  Iking — or  Being  can- 
not be  both :  the  contradiction,  so,  is  evident.  Thus  one  gets  to  feel 
the  inaccurate  use  of  the  word  *  to  be.' 

Apply  the  idea  of  *'  existence  to  touch '  to  these  things,  and  the  way 
they  affect  us  is  simple  enough ;  viz.,  the  phenomenon  being  felt  to  pre- 
cede and  cause  the  consciousnjess ;  i.  e.,  being  felt  as  cause.  This  is 
merely  that  it  is  felt  as  real,  or  as  the  object. 

It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  sight :  the  appearance  is  felt  as  the  cause 

of  our  consciousness  or  perception,  tho'  it  is  only  thro'  and  from  it. 
For  the  object  truly  is  cause :  the  feeling  is  riglit ;  it  is  only  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  felt  as  it  really  is.    If  the  feeling  were  not  referred  toHhe  ob- 
ject external  as  causing  it,  it  would  be  referred  wrongly ;  so  that  when 
it  is  felt  as  object  it  ought  to  be  felt  as  cause. 

Lok)king  at  a  thing  and  its  shadow,  the  latter  is  as  real  as  the  former : 
it  is  seen  by  all,  e.  g.     Why  is  not  the  one  the  same  as  the  other  ?  why 
should  not  the  shadow,  which  we  do  understand,  explain  the  '  object/ 
which  we  do  not  ?     The  shadow  is  the  reality  to  sight,  and  it  is  '  the 
thing '  to  sight  :  why  is  not  the  '  reality  to  touch '  to  be  understood  in  the 
same  way  ?    What  a  simplification  it  would  be  in  our  thoughts,  and 
what  a  constant  and  practical  reference  it  would  be  to  God,  as,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  shadow,  there  would  be  to  light.     The  question  is,  is 
matter  an  external  negation,  or  a  subjective  one  ? — as  a  shadow,  or  as 
the  feeling  of  a  blind  man  in  light  ?    Do  not  the  facts  point  to  the 
former  ?     Do  the  blind  perceive  negation  as  *  thing,'  as  positive  exist- 
ence ? — think  how  they  have  no  distinct  apprehension  of  space. 

Suppose  we  thought  the  sun  was  truly  such  a  disc  as  it  appears  to  us : 
how  then  could  we  conceive  it  to  give  so  much  light  and  heat  ?  should 
we  not  have  had  to  suppose  that  our  perceiving  it  so  bright  and  light- 
gi\dng  depended  on  ourselves — on  our  own  minds  ?  Such  as  this  is  ex- 
actly our  condition  with  respect  to  Nature :  thinking  it^is  matter  (as  it 
seems) ;  and  that  it  must  be  from  us  it  has  such  beauty  and  meaning. 

'There  is  no  consciousness  without   change'    [Bainl,      Therefore, 
clearly,  there  could  be  to  us  no  consciousness,  no  perception,  of  God, 
but  by  the  (relative)  absence :  we  could  not,  otherwise,  be  conscious  of 
His  presence.     Observe  how  it  is  right  that  what  we  are  conscious  of 
perceiving  should  be  not- God,    Our  perception,  in  order  to  be  caused  by 
Him,  must  be  of  the  '  not.'     That  which  is  thus  perceived  must  be  the 
opposite  (the  minus).    Is  not  this  the  «e(/*-perception  ?    Thus  the  ^  self ' 
appears  better : — the  '  perception  '  being  necessarily  of  the  absence  as 
as  existence,  the  *  self  is  involved ;  it  is  merely  the  correlative  and  con- 
dition of  that.     But  observe :  our  feeling  God's  presence  thus,  means 
also  a  deadui  »s  of  us ;  we  must  recognize  this  subjective  condition  also ; 
but  can  it  not  be  more  clearly  understood  as  merely  negative  ? 
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Bain  observes  that  it  may  be  comtancy  makes  us  not  oonsciond  of  the 
earth's  motion :  this  is  Terj  probable ;  it  is  another  case  in  point.  Can 
we  bring  into  one  oar  perceiving  it  thro'  attributing  it  to  other  bodies 
which  are  not  movMig,  with  our  perceiving  other  constant  activities  thro' 
feeling  their  (relative)  absence  (as  existences)  ?  Is  there  identity  here  ? 
May  we  put,  with  this,  our  non-consciousness  of  man's  deadness  ?  is  it 
merely  that  it  is  constant,  and  therefore  necessarily  not  perceived  ?  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  that  contrary  persuasion — of  life,  freedom,  &c.— 
as  of  steadfastness  ?  Again,  may  we  see  a  reason  why  '  constant '  things 
should  not  be  perceived:  viz.,  they  should  not  be  peroeived  by  'self? 
they  should  not  enter  into  the  '  self  '-consciousness,  for  the  very  reason 
they  are  constant — not  changing.  God,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be,  and 
could  not  be,  to  the  self  consciousness,  or  perception. 

*  To  be  is  to  cast  out  self.' — This  is  so  objectionable  to  some ;  to  them 
everything  is  that  is  at  all.  There  is  a  rightness  in  this :  doubtless  a 
phenomenon  is — it  *  is '  a  phenomenon ;  a  negation  *  is,'  in  the  same 
way.  But  surely,  whatever  applications  the  word  *  to  be '  may  receive, 
there  must  be  one  in  which  it  does  truly  mean  to  he.  \ThuB  :  inasmuch  as 
only  by  the  not-God  could  God  be  perceived,  or  known  (by  self)  there- 
fore God  is  revealed  and  manifested  in  and  by  His  works — by  creation. 
The  idea  of  creation,  thus,  ia  simple :  that  instinctive  feeling  and  in- 
ternal inference  from  the  phenomena  is  justified,  and  interpreted  at  the 
same  time,  and  freed  from  the  difficulties  that  attend  it  now ;  viz.,  at- 
tributing design,  effort,  action  in  time,  to  God.  It  is  in  this  *  created 
world '  that  God  is  shown  to  us ;  by  the  objects  that  surround  us  we 
we  must  obtain  right  ideas  respecting  it,  and  its  relation  to  God. 

If  '  not-being '  be  granted,  is  not  time  [succession,  i.  e.  contrast,  or 
self-perception]  given  ? 

The  necessity  of  change  for  perception  or  consciousness — i.  e.,  the 

very  nature  of  this  seluconsciousness — involves,  and  indeed  is,  time ; 

and  this  again  is  but  a  corollary  of  (relative)  negation. 
Now  we  are  apt  to  assume,  as  our  conception  of  fieing,  something  to 
which  the  facts  will  not  answer ;  something  which  excludes  not-being : 
but  surely  we  have  to  learn  what '  Being  *  is,  by  the  facts.  And  observe, 
vice  versa,  that  we  cannot  get  at  time  without  not>being ;  that  is  in  the 
phenomenal,  say  what  we  will.  Then  how  clear  it  is  that  *  not-being ' 
is  an  element  necessary  to  the  phenomenal ;  it  is  phenomenal  by  it.  So 
must  not  the  phenomenal  be  in  time  ? 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  ourselves  in  this :  viz.,  our  tendency 
to  believe  that  to  he  which  is  to  our  feeling :  that  is,  we  must  learn, 
while  retaining  the  feeling,  to  free  the  thought.     There  is  a  strange  but 
beautiful  wrongness  here :  the  ex<ictitude  is  wonderful.     The  position 
being  that  we  are  not  to  believe  that  to  be  which  is  to  our  feeling,  it  is 
argued  against  it ' but  1  do  really  feel  it  to  he*  I    This  being  the  very 
supposition — that  we  do  feel  it :  and,  in  fact,  this  very  feeling  is  the 
proof  that  it  is  only  to  (pur  feeling,  if  we  saw  aright.    That  must  be  how 
it  is  to  us,  not  how  it  %9 :  in  the  nature  of  things  these  cannot  be  the 
same,  and  ought  not,  for  any  purpose.     The  very  problem  is,  that  of 
eausing  a  thing  to  be  to  our  feeling ;  we  ought  fully  to  understand  that 
this  is  necessarily  different  from  being ;  that,  in  truth,  to  be  to  our  feel- 
ing, and  to  be,  arc  oppodites  [i.  e.,  to  sense  or  to  intvUectj. 
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And  may  we  think,  here,  that  the  intellect  is,  as  it  were,  emphatie- 
ally,  a  atlf  faculty  ?    Is  not  our  putting  <  self  in  the  wrong  place  the 
same  (in  reference  to  opinion)  as  our  putting  intellect  in  its  wrong 
place  (i.  e.  as  authoritatiye)  ?    Intellect  is  the  *  self '-faculty,  in  rela- 
tion to  knowing ;  the  negatiye  faculty.    It  knows  phenomena ;  that 
which  %9  not ;  deals  With  the  relative,  that  is,  with  the  negative.     So 
again,  is  there  not  a  curious  parallel  between  the  knowing  and  the 
acting  ?-«patting  Mdf  as  the  rule  in  thought  is  error,  as  making  it  the 
rule  m  action  ia  wrong. 
The  reconciliation  is  in  our  view  of  ourselves ;  in  knowing  ourselves  to 
be  sttoh  that  it  la  right  our  feeling  should  not  be  true ;  that  it  belongs 
to  our  condition,  and  is  itself  part  of  the  absolute  truth :  to  recognize, 
in  our  present  state,  an  element  which  demands  that  that  which  is  not 
should  be  felt  by  us  as  being. 

The  *root  of  our  being'  is  not  <a  lie'  in  this;  this  is  not  its  root. 
There  is  that  in  us — the  ^truistic  part — which  is  tttte ;  true  in  feeling. 
Is  it  not  merely  a  wrong^  relation  in  our  thought  of  the  oppositea  in  our 
being  ?  We  give  the  primary,  the  authoritative  position,  to  the  *  self ' 
part.  Tha^  in  us  which  aflirms  the  true  absolute  existence  of  a  different 
world  and  being  from  this ;  a  world  eternal,  active,  spiritual ;  of  Bein^ 
that  is  divine— -Mi«  is  the  root  of  our  being,  and  this  is  not  a  lie.  And 
cteerve;  this  aflirmation  is  truly  of  the  existence  only  of  that;  it  ne- 
cessarily and  absolutely  excludes  this  other,  which  is  temporal  and  dead. 
It  affirms  the  actual;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  what  that  other  part 
also  affirms :  viz.,  'this  is  to  the  (self)  feeling.'  Perfect  harmony  is 
here.  We  have  made  discord  only  by  inverting,  disarranging,  and  put* 
ting  in  wrong  places.  The  difficulty  has  been  from  the  self,  and  is  art« 
ificial  only.    So  theory  is  'artificiid' — ^it  is  by  the  self. 

Is  not  here  a  light  upon  the  proper  use  of  the  word  <  natural '  ?-^ 
Should  not  *  artificial '  oe  introauced  into  philosophical  language  in 
opposition  thereto,  as  <  interpret  tion '  to  '  Uieory  /  ?  Is  not,  now,  the 
word  '  natural '  divided^  like  '  theory '  was  ? 

The  self-pereeption,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  only  be  by 
introducing  subjective  elements ;  therefore  it  must  be  of  things  with 
qualittea  in  them  which  they  truly  have  not ;  i.  e.,  it  must  be  perception 
of  thai  which  is  not — ^the  individual  things  being  relatively^  of  course ; 
bat  none  truly  existing].    It  is  as  the  perceptions  of  sense  are— of 
things  that  are  not ;  as  '  eye-perception,^  which  we  understand  so  well. 
That  we  are  not  embarrassed  about  our  perception  by  the  eye  of  things 
that  do  not  exist,  is  merely  that  we  have  come  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  case.    It  haa  exactly  the  same  elements  of  difficulty  and  mis- 
take about  it  as  that  of  sensuous  perception  altogether.    It  is  simply 
tiiat  things  exisf  to  our  consciousness  in  one  form,  that  do  not  exist  to 
other  of  our  faculties  (something  else  existing  to  them) ;  and  the  pro- 
blem is  to  find  the  right  relation  between  these  different  things ;  to  see 
how  the  existence  of  one  causes  the  other  to  be  perceived.    This  is,  na- 
turally, at  first  tried  wrongly;  by  our  impression  of  existence  in  that 
which  does  not  exist.     So  we  account  for  the  '  material '  world  by  a 
supposed  act  of  creation.     Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  this  to  the  doctrine 
of  ^sensible  species':  a  sort  of  idea  that  the  touch-objects  'create' 
the  sight-objects,  which  then  '  are  perceived  because  they  are '  F 
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Mi^ht  we.  not  tay^  iadeed,  thieJk  th^  pbjsieal  i$  to  the  dirine  aS  th^ 
visible  appearances  are  to  the  physical  objeets;  and  so  bave  a  grea^ 
paralleiism  of  ideaa  ? 

The  Divine  in  m  te  altruistic ;  this  is  in  the  very  meaning  of  the 
vords ;  anji  do  we  not  thus  arrive  at  a  better  position  in  respect  to  the 
i^finiu^^takkig  it  out  of  that  abstract  meaning,  as  something  besides 
^nd  apart  from  all  these  things  that  we  have  to  do  with  and  know  ?  It 
is  no  more  an  infinite  besides  certain  things ;  but  the  true  infinite,  which 
is  all  that  is  in  them ;  that  excludes  only  negation,  which  it  mnst  ne- 
cessarily eftcUde,  or  it  were  not  infinite.  So  we  are  not  infinite,  in  sa 
far  as  we  are  wanting ;  in  so  far  as  we  are  not — the  expressions  are  the 
same.  Is  not  the  infinite^  thus,  knowable  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  dif- 
ficulty here  is  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  the  contradictions  with 
which  we  have  Burrounded  it  ?  An  infinite,  with  some  -things  existing 
beside  it,  must  necessarily  be  inconceivable* 

We  are  defective,  and  are  conscious  of  it — or  feZ/*-con6ciou8 — ^viz.,  of 
that  which  is  not-divine,  or  not-infinite.  And  is  not  this  being  c<mBciou$ 
of  defect  or  negation  man's  distinction^  and  his  relation  to  the  phe* 
BDfnenal  ?  In  that,  too,  is  there  not  defect,  but  not  consciously  ?  so  it  is 
Hilt  sel/i  perhaps.     Is  not  this,  the  case :  that  it  is  by  consciousness  that 
defect  is  self  ?  i.  e.,  defect,  of  which  there  is  ooOBciousnessy  is  self;  it 
acquii«s  the  .character  of  ^If  thro'  being  the  sul^ectof  consciousness* 
The  self,  becoming  felt  aa.  the  <  I,'  thati  which  chwracteriees  us  is  that 
the  self-element  ia  primary  and  fundamenta)<  to  our  fediag.     Soi  i=n  the 
phenomenal,  is  self-will,  intelligence,  self-action,.  &q,  :  this  is  by  that 
addition  which  makes  the  self  the  subject  of  eonaciousness.     And  oh* 
serve^  how  the  consciousnees  of  the  defect  is  because  it  is  to  be  done 
away.     So  do  we  see  man^s  relation  to  the  phenomenal ;  how  he  is  part 
of  it)  and  yet  above  it  ?  if  so,  would  not  that  give  the  pheaomenon  of 
his  being  *  a  spirit  in  a  body '  ? 

W^  are  certainly  conscious  of  man's  being  defective,  in  a  m^ral  senae ; 
we  feel,  wd  must  feeli  this.  There  is  a  st^ndsprdi  wUdi  represents  the 
<  man '  in  us,  of  which  we  consciously  fall  short.  Think  how  others' 
good  is  Mt  88  evil  by  us,  e.  g. :  surely  there  wants  a  true  difference  of 
feeling  and  beittg^  here :  that  we  might  rejoice  in  others'  good,  without 
aaything  to  repress  or  set  aside  the  feeling.  Just  admit  this  (which  all 
do  admit-))  and  then  our  feeling  Nature  ineirt  is  also  accounted  for :  the 
same  ^  de^ct '  in  us  is  sufiicient. 

No  one  professes  to  give  any  reasoa  or  aooount  how  '  matter '  should 
afiect  us ;  all  repudiate  it,  indeed  [and  surely  in  this  there  is  a  latent 
rejection  oft. it].  They  say  it  is  God's  ordinance,  His  will.  His  doing. 
[Then  if  so^  again^  why  suppose  matter  ?]  In'  truth,  does  not  this  ex* 
pres6ionr-T-<  God's  ordination  and  will,'  &c. — always  mean  the  effect  of 
His  action,  His  presence  ?  May  one  unite  with  this  ■  ■  -'s  idea  of  the 
*  unconscious  mind  * — that  the  same  processes  are  conscious  in  us  which 
are  unconscious  in  the  physical :  we  conscious  of  the  physical  processes, 
AS  it  were  ?  Is  it  thus :  the  defect  is  in  all,  but  only  conscious  in  man  ? 
Can  we  see,  thus,  that  it  is  the  negative  processes  that  are  in  our  consci* 
ousness  ? 

« 

Is  not  the  idea  of  the  best  mental  ooostitution  an  incessant  activitji 


%lth  an  absolute  flexibility  [the  aetirity,  of  oonrse,  being  a  pteindngf 
becoming,  growing]  ?  and  this  is  the  very  idea  of  the  organic— of  life* 
Bo  one  sees  why  this  should  be  the  good  in  respect  to  the  mind. 
Also/  may  we  see  the  source  of  the  *  activity '  in  the  mind,  as  in  or- 
ganic lifb  ? — that  *  flexibility  ^  is  like  that  of  organic  matter ;  not 
Hgid,  as  in  the  inorganic.      So  is  the  organic  form  merely  'the  in* 
crease,  the  expansion,  combined  with  flexibility  ?    See,  too,  how  the 
orgabic  growth  represents  expansion ;  the  inorganic  (crystallizatioi) 
represents  the  contraction.    [Can  the  idea  of  *  crystallization''  be 
fonpd  better  here  ?] 
Is  not  actiotif  teith  absolute  gtrillg  up,  life  P — ^is  ndt  this  being  al-* 
ttuistic  ? 

Have  we  Hot  here  a  generalization  of  positive  cause,  and  negative  oc 
casion  ?  See  how  widely  it  extends.  Perception  is  afl  instance ;  and 
<  physical  morphology '  also.  It  is  an  active  increase  (1.  e.,  a  positive  as 
cause),  with  a  negative  occasion  (or  absence) :  this  being  the  '  direction 
of  least  resistance.'  The  idea  of  fanction,  afi  'permitted,'  is  the  same. 
All  these  are  but  applications  of  that  idea  |  that  flrst  conception  beings 
indeed)  nothing  more  than  that  of  plus  cause  and  minus  occasion.  So 
does  not  this  idea  of  '  permitted '  apply  to  all  9  is  this,  essentially,  th^ 
idea  ?  Erom  the  idea  of  <  permission '  comes  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
ception of  negation.  Would  it  not  be  beautiful  to  see  how  from  a  moral 
*fact'  the  phenomenon  of  negation  must  arise;  i.  e.,  how  negation 
must  be  to  the  thought  P  Prom  the  necessity  of  permission  dearly  arises 
negation  as  the  phenomenon :  so  that  idea  of  <  permission '  in  the  fune* 
tioncU  doctrine  seems  to  go  deep  into  Nature. 

The  *  occasion '  is  negative,  as  stimulus ;  i.  o.,  a  removing,  or  neutral- 
izing, the  *  opposite.'  So  is  there  not  ever  a  tension  ?  except  by  virtue 
of  it,  negation  could  not  be  stimuluj,  or  occasion. 
Is  here  another  instance  of  the  law  ?  in  function  is  effect  due  to  stim-* 
ulus ;  then  is  it  not  so  in  every  case  f— change,  action  in  time,  action 
that  begins f  that  was  not  9    IJiat  which  was  not  can  be  only  by  the 
negation  of  that  which  was  before.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  change 
only  from  resistance ;  from  the  not-being  of  the  former. 
The  'morphology,'  thus,  is  but  a  form  of  the  functional  doctrine  i  the 
*  form,'  or  new  part,  is  a  function  from  a  stimulus,  or  (relative)  absence 
(or  removal)  of  resistance.    It  is  curious  how  that '  negative '  idea  is 
latent  also  in  the  <  functional  *  doctrine :  and  indeed,  is  not  aU  in  the 
functional  idea,  which  is  involved  in  vibration,  or  two  opposites  P    Is 
not  that  two  opposite  pluses :  must  it  not  be  two  opposite  pluses  to  con- 
stitute a  tension  ? 

Is  there  not  here  another  instance  of  the  fact,  in  the  actual  present- 
ing itself  as  an  '  axiom '  in  the  physical  ?  Is  not  this  *  permitted ' 
action  the  nature  of  all,  because  the  fact  is  such  ?  Must  there  not  be 
negation  from  the  very  fact  of  God's  infiniteness ;  i.  e.,  for  His  action  P 
A  '  negative '  aspect  of  things  is  only  a  relative  one.  We  cannot 
know  anything  aright  without  regarding  it  in  its  relations ;  i.  e.,  in  its 
positive  and  negative  aspect ;  for  the  being  of  everything  is  the  not- 
being  of  other  thing.  To  regard  it  as  negative  is  only  to  regard  it  in 
its  relations ;  and  this  seeing  a  thing  in  its  relations  is  to  recognize  it 
as  a  negation,  or  minus.  Thus,  '  self'  must  be  seen  as  not-God;  but 
this  is  as  not-being.  But  even  God  also  must  be  so  regarded  in  thoughty 
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rdiatively ;  and  thns  Ood  is  not-self.    So,  too,  we  must  think  mofatly 
of  Him :  as  <  not-self/  He  is  lov6 — ^is  seen  in  Christ.    So  the  '  negative ' 
idea  is  relieved  of  all  difficulty  or  peauliarity ;  it  is  simply  regarding 
things  in  their  relation :  the  nature  of  the  negativeness  depending  on 
what  it  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of.    Thus  ^self '  is  true  negation ; 
being  negation  to  God,  or  Being.     Gt)d,  as  negation  to  self,  is  Being. 
But  the  application  of  the  *  negative '  idea  is  common  to  all ;  every* 
thing  limited  is  necessarily  relative.     So,  by  thought — ^to  which  every- 
thing is  necessarily  limited — must  not  all  things  be  regarded  in  rdatian  9 
Thus  regarding  the  negative  as  matter  of  relation  only,  may  we  better 
see  the  idea  of  external  negation,  as  the  occasion  of  our  perception  ?   Is 
it  not  relative  only — a  relativeness  necessary  to  self-consciousness  ?    If 
relativeness  be  involved,  must  not  a  negative  character  be  recognized  ? 
To  consider  a  thing  in  its  relations,  is  necessarily  to  regard  it  as  neg' 
ation  of  something  else.    Especially  we  see  this  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect ;  the  true  conception  of  which  being  that  of  one  thing  as  the 
negation  of  another.  Is  not  this,  indeed,  the  source  of  cause  and  effect, 
viz.,  in  the  necessary  negativeness  of  things  in  their  relatons  ?  That  of 
cause  and  efibct  is  surely  this  in  respect  to  time. 

And  then  the  question  is,  why  have  we  the  feeling  and  conception  of 
force  in  connection  with  it  ?  Would  not  this  be  right  for  negation  ? 
Surely  these  two  are  one :  oausej  and  the  necessary  negativeness  of  re- 
lation. That  everything  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  eveiything  must 
be  the  not-being  of  something  else,  are  one.  So  the  thought  of  GK>d  as 
the  *  great  iirst  Cause '  assumes  new  meaning :  is  not  all  the  '  created ' 
the  not-being  of  Him  P  So  the  question  of  <  cause '  would  ever  be,  *  by 
the  not-being  of  whatf  is  this  ? ' 

'  Self,'  then,  would  be  by  the  not-being  of  the  Divine ;  i.  e.  true  and 
simple  not-being ;  and  *  phenomena '  must.be  by  the  not-being  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  them.    It  is  curious  to  observe  the  difference 
felt  between  the  m2/,  or  mind,  and  the  things  perceived — ^the  pheno- 
mena :  the  one  not  to  perish,  the  other  to  pass  away.    They  are  felt 
to  be  on  a  different  level. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  the  idea  of  life  as  iemion ;  by  the  not-being 
of  one  is  another :  and  it  is  one  with  the  doctrine  of  resMtonce— that 
every  change  is  from  <  resistance.'    Does  not  this  link  itself  again  with 
the  actual  ?  from  whence  comes  the  not-God— that  change,  by  which 
'  self^'  or  creature,  is — ^but  from  retietance :  tne  Divine  self-control,  and 
limitation  f  [for  limitation,  surely,  is  the  right  idea  of  resistance ;  it  is 
by  ^  limit '  ceasing,  and  arising  of  another].   So,  in  the  Divine  is  a  true, 
actualf  limiting — the  actual  love  fuid  sacrmce.     Ood  limits  Himself  for 
the  creature's  being:  the  other  'limitings'  are  passive,  phenomenal 
only ;  images  of  that. 

Is  it  thus,  in  part,  Nature  images  Love  ?  But  is  it  not  a  reversed,  or, 
as  it  were,  a  complementary  image  ?  the  resistance  being  from  without, 
as  passive,  instead  of  actual  and  spontaneous  T  So  in  our  self-action, 
which  is  not  self-limitation  but  self-assertion,  is  the  reverse  in  an- 
other form :  the  absence  of  that  true  action  appears  as  an  action ;  the 
true  action  being  self-limitation,  or  giving;  the  opposite  is  self- 
assertion,  or  getting.  It  is  striking,  that  only  by  self-limitation  oa& 
there  be  producing. 
Thus  the  idea  of  '  limit  by  reaistanoe '  becomee  actaal|  or 
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To  think  of  anything  aright,  we  must  think  of  it  iq  its  relatione,  or 
as  negative ;  not  only  of  the  *  self  *  as  the  not'-di^i'ine,  as  the  absence  of 
Being ;  but  the  truest  thought  of  God«  also,  is  as  the  nol-sel/.  It  is  one 
instinct  with  moral  life,  with  actual  significance^  Again :  is  not  thi^ 
conception  one  with  that  of  the  altruistic  nature  of  Being?  each  thingi 
'  as  not-^keing  of  another,  means  that  each  is  that  other*  The  change  10 
only  of  form ;  the  effect  is  the  eause,  under  anotl^er  foroi. 

Then  how  shall  we  aee  the  self  as  not^Ood  ?    We  need  only  to  trace 
the  thing  aright.    Darkness  is  the  not-being  of  light ;  yet  the  ceasing 
of  light  is  only  change  of  form ;  light  does  not  change  into  darkness, 
but,  by  its  change,  there  is  absence  of  it ;  i.  e.,  in  that  form.    So,  by  the 
ii|elf4imitation  of  God,  there  is  absence  of  Him;  i^e^  in  that  form. 
Qod  t>,  equally-o-the  negation  is  but  relative ;  is  but  of  form. 

The  relation  of  negativeness  (or  of  each  thing  as  the  not- being  of 
another)  is  not  the  only  one ;  there  are,  of  course,  relations  of  co-exist- 
ence, &j^*  But  is  not  this  the  relation  of  time  ? — is  not  succession  (which 
is  time)  one  thing  being  by  the  not-being  of  other,  or  another  by  not- 
being  of  it  ?  So  does  time  aris^,  as  it  were,  from  this  necessary  neg- 
ativeness in  relation,  and  is  thus  to  be  arrived  at.  Time  is  from  .IG^od, 
as  erealor ;  i.  e.,  by  negation,  by  that  self-limiting. 

So  may  we  not  see  it  true  that  time  (and  apace  ?)  is  truly  a  subject- 
ive condition  of  our  own»  and  yet  externalalso ;  that  it  applies  to  all 
that  is  t>n  the  same  level  a9.  oTL^selves  ? 

The  law  of  positive  cause  and  negfitive  occasion  canlje  perf<^ctly /K>ini> 
prehended  by  any  one  who  can  understand  vhy  beer  runs  out  01  ^  cask. 
And  must  it  not  be  throuhgout  the  phenomenal  because  it  is  the  actual  ? 
,  Very  striking  is  it  tq  see  our  perception  thus  parallel  to  physical  pro- 
c^a§^s  and  e^^pots  ?   As  to  the  perception  being  of  the  absence  as  the  ob- 
ject, it  is  ni4ural  the  effect  should  W  prpduced  at  the  place,  ^  it  we^e, 
of  the  occasion :  we  see  that  every  wncre.   Think  of  the  cask,  e.  g. :  the 
pressure  is  everywhere,  but  the  flow  is  only  at  the  tap.     So  shbuld  not 
our  consciousness  be  as  it  is  ? — the  negative  oe  the  manifestation  of  God  ? 
Smt  how  can  the  absence  be  of  t^e  same  as  the  positive  or  case  ?    In 
the  case  of  the  barrel,  we  have  prei^sure  as  cause,  and  absence  of  re- 
gistance ; .  but,  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  absence  of  the  at- 
mosphere.   Perhaps  the  '  absence '  may  be  either  qf  the  same  or  of 
othef  • 

Will  not  this  idea  of  cause  and  occasion  give  an  insight  into 
that  difficult  region  of  physics — heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  &q.  ? 
Does,  gravitation  seem  simpler  by  it?-^must  not  the  presence  of 
another  body  be  not  caus^,  but  occasion  of  gravitation  ?  Is  not  the  cir- 
culation, again,  an  instance  of  positive  cause  and  negative  occasion  ?— ^ 
The  heart's  action  is  the  cause  ;  but  the  not-resistance  (directions  of 
^ss  resistance,  or  emptiness)  in  the  vessels,  is  necessary  also.  And  niay 
npt  this*  idea  be  turned  round  another  wav;  and  negation  of  the  neg- 
ative operate  as  oause,  or  occasion,  again  ?  as,  e.g.,  circulation  stopped 
by  an  obstruction  in  the  vessels :  a  plus  here  is  absence  of  their  not- 
resist^ca.  Or,,  may  one  say,  absence  of  jbhe  ujBgatiye  is  cause  of  a  want, 
or. legation,  of  the  action  ?     . 

?^  <^nn9^  djB^y  ^unself/r-There  is  tbitt  which  must  be  denied  ^ 
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ihif  to  deny  wUoh  is  to  afflrm ;  to  put  aeida  which  is  to  make  mor& 
What  can  this  be  but  negation  ?  of  which,  to  say  '  He  cannot/  is  to 
affirm  a  power  and  freedom.    If  this  *  cannot,'  then,  is  a  plus,  wha 
must  the  *  can '  be  but  a  minus  ?  i.  e.,  our  free-will,  whereby  we  can 
•  deny  ourselves  *  ? 

The  *  suppression  *  is  really  sowing  seed :  so  is  not  this  the  '  seed 
time '  of  humanity  f  Then  is  there  not,  in  the  '  actual,'  the  necessity 
of  this  phenomenon  of  aeedl  and  does  not  this  involye  tiie  whole  of  the 
organio— i.  e.  of  Nature— *of  which  that  is  the  type  ? 

The  conception,  that  to  attain  our  ends  we  must  make  them  part  of 
the  course  of  Nature,  appears  as  an  instance  of  the  law  of  'negative  oo« 
casion.*    It  is,  in  short,  our  making  ourselveB  a  '  negative  occasion ';  and 
is  not  this  our  only  part  7    When  we  try  more,  are  we  not  trying  to 
make  the  minus  do  the  work  of  the  plus  t    Seeking  to  be  *  positive 
cause ' — to  do  by  mere  self-action— we  fail. 
/True,  vre  can,  as  it  were,  do  certain  things— move  oar  limbs  aud  use 
our  own  bodies — ^but  surely  it  is  here  that  we  are  occanan  only.    In 
these  things  our  ends  are  (unconsciously)  part  of  the  course  of  Nf^ 
ture :  then  have  we  not  to  make  our  conaoious  operations  conform,  in 
this  respect,  to  these  ?    This  is  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  connec- 
tion of  mind  and  body :  and  is  it  not  to  be  interpreted  from  without  ? 
By  those  instances  of  making  our  ends  part  of  Nature— acting  as 
occasion — we  may  understand  these  others,  in  which  we  cannot  so  ob- 
serve the  process. 
All  this  is  involved  in  what  is  said :  '  If  Ood  be  the  one  and  only 
Cause,  then  all  the  creature's  part  is  simply  this.' 
Probably  there  is  no  idea  in  common  use  which  will  not  come  to  have 
its  part  in  philosophy,  even  as  this  of  *  occasion '  does.    It  must  be 
not.Qod,   or  negation;   and  so  one  again  comes  to  see  that  this 
'  9ot-God '  is  the  creature.    This  is  the  object  of  perception ;  by  and 
thro'  the  creature  Ghxi  is  manifested  and  known. 
Think  how,  in  the  physical,  the  powers  of  Nature  do  aU  [this  is  the 
<  phenomenon '  of  God  as  the  doer  of  all] ;  and  again,  bow  the  '  neg- 
ative occasions'  are  also  part  of  the  same  'Nature.'    So,  surely,  the 
creatures  also  are  included  in  God ;  are  negative  only  relaiiptfy. 

The  idea  of  understanding  the  organio  and  inorganio  by  Utkmg  the 
organic,  instead  of  the  inorganic,  as  me  standard,  and  applying  to  it  the 
idea  of  negation,  is  a  good  illustration.   Must  not  Nature  be  interpreted 
by  the  idea  of  negation  for  the  same  reason  ?•  we  must  begin  with  mostf 
must  start  with  the  Divine.    Has  not  the  opposite  plan-«-rising  from 
Nature  (the  phenomenon)  to  God — ^been  parallel  to  that  of  explaining 
the  organic  by  the  inorganic;  which  has  led  to  drawing  untrue  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  endeavour  to  reduce  more  to  less  ?  thought  will  not 
work  that  way.    Does  not  the  greater  exclude  the  less,  as  it  were  ? 
must  it  not  alter  as  well  as  add  to  it  ? 

Can  we  see,  in  ohemicity,  the  law  of  positive  cause  and  negative  oc- 
casion ?  are  there  not,  most  evidently,  permitted  actions ;  or  stimulus, 
which  surely  is  negative  occasion  ?  [implying  tension,  L  e.  equilibrium]. 
Are  all  changes  of  /orsi,  also,  instances  of  this  law^    Is  not  the  resist-  « 
ancSf  by  which  they  are,  a  <  negative  occasion '  ?  or  is  thesro  not  a  dii« 
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tiiictioB  etteifgiDg  here — ^the  reBistatice  the  cause  of  the  change,  iytxt  only 
the  *  occasion  *  of  the  new  action  ?   -The  cause,  e.  ^.,  of  •  light '  must  be 
some  preTious  action ;  the  '  occasion '  of  it  (i.  e.,  of  its  being  in  the  form 
of  light)  must  be  some  resistance.     Then  would  it  not  be  thus  i  the 
'  cause '  is  the  action  (or  fact,  or  existence)  under  other  form  ;  the  *  oc- 
casion* is  that  by  which  the  form  changes  ? — the  negative  occasion, 
surely,  being  ever  the  cause  of  the  change  of  one  form  into  another,  by 
causing  the  ceasing  of  the  previous  form.     Then  does  it  do  this  in  two 
ways :  a  positive,  oy  actuid  resistance ;  and  a  negative,  by  the  taking 
away  of  the  condition  on  which  the  other  depended,  as  in  the  idea  of 
stimulus  ?  or  are  resistance  and  stimulus  one  ?   Surely  not ;  the  relative 
amount  of  force  required  for  the  effect  are  not  the  same :  one  is  a  pro- 
duced, the  other  a  permitted,  action. 

Tet  more  deeply,  may  there  not  be  a  oneness  ? — may  not  '  resistance ' 
be  also  only  a  removal  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  continnanoe  of  the 
action  depends  ?  truly  the  application  of  a  '  not,'  or  limit     Then  why 
do  we  have  the  feelilig  of  force  in  resistance,  as  we  do — as  of  positive 
action  ?    Is  not  this  the  very  inversion   of  our  feeling—* that  the 
true  minus  impresses  ns  as  the  plus  ?    So  is  not  this  right,  therefore  ; 
that '  force  *  being  the  minus,  or  negation  of  the  true  action,  then  the 
negation,  whicb  is  the  cause  of  change,  must  impress  Us  as  force  ?     Is 
not  this  one  with  seeing  force  as  the  minus — the  self-plus  ? 
Then  the  tme  plus  is  the  self^minus ;  (as  the  negative  in  respect  to 
light  is  *  shadow-plus,'  and  the  positive  is  'shadow-minus'). 
Beoognizing  our  relation  to  a  negative,  in  consciousness,  the  necessity 
for  this  form  of  these  things  to  us  is  evident :  it  is  by  our  relation  to 
self  they  must  be  to  us  so. 

How  exactly  the  fact  of  '  vacuum '  making  us  perceive  seems  to  an- 
swer to  matter.  It  is  felt  as  acting,  most  evidently ;  but  then,  what  is 
it  ?  In  proportion  as  it  is  examined  the  difficulty  increases ;  for  it  is 
found  to  be  inert,  negative ; — that  it  does  not  act,  altho'  felt  as  acting. 
As  we  look,  any  existence  in  it  disappears ;  we  cannot  find  that  it  is 
anything.  It  is  to  sense^  and  it  iff  not  to  reason :  the  interpretation 
being  that  it  is  an  absence ;  that  we  must  recognize  some  existencci  as 
yet  unrecognized,  or  not  rightly  recognized.  The  case  of  '  matter '  is 
exactly  what  it  should  be ;  such  a  problem  must  have  had  just  such  a 
solution. 

By  knowing  matter  as  an  absence,  we  learn  a  relation  of  ns  to  the 

spiritual,  an  action  of  it  on  us,  which  we  did  not  know  before ;  as 

we  learn  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  feeling  a  vacuum. 

Hay  we  not  say>  the  cause  of  our  feeling  matter  is  the  spiritual  world ; 

the  occasion  of  it  is  its  absence  Teven  as  of  vacuum).    Or,  should  we 

say,  the  cause  is  Qod ;  the  occasion,  not-Gk)d  [the  creature  ?] 

Might  we  not  then  say,  that  our  recognition  of  '  matter '  is  by  our 

absence  from  the  spiritual— our  not  being  in  the  spiritual  world  ?   Is 

this  equivalent  to  our  deadness ;  our  being  in  it,  but  in  a  dead  state  ? 

Are  our  not  being  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  our  being  in  a  dead 

state,  the  same  ? 

For  the  vacuum  (till  we  had  found  it  to  be  so)  we  should  have  had  to 

infer  just  such  a  substratum,  surely  just  such  prcperties ;  and  experience 

a  sinular  difficulty  about  them. 
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Burely  the  *  properties '  of  matter  are  properties  of  absevice  of  Beinff. 
See  now  the  '  properties  of  matter '  conform  to  this  idea — gravity 

i contracting  tendency),  impenetrability,  and  especially  'inertia.' 
!hey  are  piostly  negative;  and  those  that  seem  otherwise— as  gravity 
may  snrely  be  shown  as  results  of  external  action. 
Let  it  be  granted  we  perceive  a  chair,  e.  g.,  by  virtue  of  the  existence 
of  something  different ;  still  there  must  be  an  occasion  of  our  perceiv- 
ing it ;  i.  e.,  as  a  chair,  and  not  otherwise.  And  is  not  this  '  occasion ' 
the  negation  of  such  existence  ? 

So  again:  water  is  caused  to  run  out  of  a  tap  by  gravitation;  but 
there  must  be  an  '  occasion '  for  that  particular  e^ct.    Observe,  too, 
water  may  ascend  'by  gravitation ;  but  there  must  be  an  occasion — ^in 
this  case  a  resistance. 
Think  of  the  part  played  by  the  '  occasion '  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  (as  here)  the  effect  seems  opposite  to  the  immediate  tendency 
of  the  cause.     Is  there  any  bearing  here  on  Gbd's  being  cause  of  the 
self,  which  is  opposite  to  Him  ?    Is  this  '  actual '  the  reason  of  the 
phenomenal  production  of  its  opposite,  by  action  ? 
How  striking  it  is  to  see  perception  thus  brought  into  one  category  with 
physical  processes.     Must  the  physical  processes  be  thus  correspondent 
to  the  nature  of  perception,  because  they  are,  in  truth,  only  modes  of 
it  ?  i.  e.,  the  laws  are  according  to  the  nature  of  *  mind.' 

In  the  stereoscope,  again,  there  is  an  occasion — a  reason^^oi  our  per- 
ceiving the  object  as  siugle  [is  here  negation,  also  ?] ;.  and  in  our  con- 
stitution is  the  occasion,  or  reason*  of  our  perceiving  motion  as  sound 
or  light.  But  are  we  not  always  wrong  in  thinking  of  the  phenomenal 
as  the  cause  of  our  consciousness  ?  is  not  this  to  treat  it  as  the  absolute 
— as  existing  ?  So  how  valuable  is  the  positivisfs  caution,  always  to 
remember  that  cause  is  the  absolute  alone. 

Phenomenal  thiiigs  cause  only  phenomenal  results ;  and  only  pheno- 
menally cause  at  all :  the  true  cause  which  operates  on  our  conscious- 
ness is  not  there.  Therefore  we  must  not  thipk  that  what  makes  ua 
perceive  light. is  motion:  motion. is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceiving 
[it  is  not,  because  it  is  the  phenomenon ;  if  for  no  other  reason.] 

So  the  position  at  present  taken  by  Science  is  to  £nd  out,  not  what 
is,  but  what  is  the  phenomenon:  ijhe  objective  and  subjective  /o- 
getker.  And  this  being  the  same  for  all,  proves  that  all  inttoduoe 
the  siame  subjective. 

We  want  to  know  why  a  cannon-ball,  e.  g.,  in  motion,  affects  ua  as 
it  does,  if  it  strikes  us ;  what  is'  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  Can  we  see 
it  thus : — must  we  not  be  (consciously)  so  affected  by  physical  thingSi 
because  we  feel  the  phenomenal  as  real  ?  For  pee,  in  relation  to  the 
things  as  phenomenal,  what  takes  place— the  moving  and  shattering^ of 
the  body — is  but  an  instance  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  phenonienal. 
All  may  be  traced  to  the  ijLsual  cause  and  effect— to  the  understood. . 
change  of  form.  Then  what  we  want  is  to  see  our  relation  tp  the  phe- 
nomenal as  so  connected' witli' the  body,  how  such  phenomenal  processea 
are  connecfted  with  ouir  feelings,  .and  all  is  done.^  4^d  here  we  n^ust  i^ 
member  that  phenomena  do  not  truly,  but  only  phenomenally,  e'oiil^  our 
consciousneto :  th^  phenomenon  is  after,  not  before»  it.  Some  ttvi^p 
actual  faci;,  U  the  cliuse  of  our  feeling-^ not  the  cannon  ball. 

S 
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Does  not  fhe  positiTe  or  plus  obaracier  of  some  *  oooasionB '  show  how 
iiegation  is  only  relatiTe ;  that  all  is  tmly  positire,  and  the  negative- 
11688  merely  from  the  particular  relation  ? — a8  Mill  observes  [of  the 
fmiMM,that  it  is  only  a  means  of  nsing  positive  quantities  in  any  rela- 
tions (of  oppositeness,  i.  e.).  The  negative,  or  minus,  only  expresses 
oppositeness ;  and  do  not  we  see,  therefore,  how  it  must  arise^-namely, 
from  the  union  of  opposites  in  the  absolute  ? 

The  phenomenal  world  {mght  to  be  inert ;  the  idea  of  negation  is 
wanted  for  it— it  is  wanted  as  ^  occasion.'  It  is  manifest  that  for  a  self 
(such  as  ours)  an  inert  world  is  the  right  Fphere ;  so,  for  it,  there  must 
be  the  not-God ;  i.  e.,  the  phenomenal,  in  that  sense.  The  physical  is 
wanted  for  the  phenomenon ;  not  that  it  is,  but '  is  to  us.' 

Think  of  the  effecty  not  only  of  the  presence  or  application  of  a 
vacuum,  but  of  the  becoming  of  one  (drawing  up  water  with  a  syringe, 
e.  g.) :  and  what  that  *  becoming  of  a  va^um '  is — ^how  it  is  merely  a 
positive  operation  viewed  in  a  particular  way;  seen,  as  it  were,  from 
hehind:  md  how  every  action,  every  change  in  19'ature,  fnujf,  in  this 
Bense,  be  the  producing  or  becoming  of  a  vacuum  (or  at  least  a  tendency 
to  one  V  must  make  a  direction  of  less  Being).  May  not  this,  then — ^the 
beoommg  of  absence— be  the  cause  of  our  perception  of  the  course  of 
I^atnre  f  we  perceiving  it  not  in  its  positive,  but  in  its  negative  aspects, 
and  aflected  by  the  negation  which  results  fhnn,  or  is  involved  in  them. 
So  we  wrongly  look  directly  at  tiiem  fbr  the  true  action :  we  must  re- 
cognise a  different  relation.      The  negation,  therefore,  is  but  being  in 
another  direction,  as  it  were:  all  *  becoming'  is  necessarily  the  pro- 
duction also  of  negation ;  so  is  not  our  c6ndition  merely  that  of  a  par- 
ticular relation  (i.  e.,  to  the  Being,  or  action) ;  the  <  negative '  9ide  to- 
wards us,  as  it  were  ? 

Then,  as  every  action,  change  of  form,  or  '  becoming/  must  have  thfa 
'  negative  side,'  (as  every  plus  must  have  its  minus),  are  we  not  now  ex- 
eeriencing  it  ?  Is  not  this  the  charactei*  of  our  present  state,  which  all 
agree  is  one  of  imperfectioui  of  mixture  ?  And  does  not  this  view  ac- 
count  for  matter,  and  the  physical  state  ?  does  it  not  show  it  neoessarif  T 
If  there  be  necessarily  that  negative  in  all  '  becoming,'  then  it  must  be 
operative ;  there  must  be  some  consciousness,  to  which  the  absence  will 
be  felt  and  perceived  as  acting.  Thus  one  sees  that  the  pladug  men  in 
'  matter '  was  not  wanton  or  furfoitrary  ;  it  is  not  mwely  to  subserve  de* 
sign  or  use,  but  right  and  wanted  also;  without  it  were  no  'self'- 
consciousness. 

Thus  we  answer  the  question  'why  did  Gkd  place  man  in  this  de« 

graded  state  ?  why  place  him  in  matter,  if  it  is]  a  hindrance  and  an 

evil  ?    There  must  be  a  physical  state  to  all  who  are  thus  acted  upon 

bj  the  negative  form  of  action. 

Can  we  thus  see  more  dearly  how  *  negation'  must  continually 
arise,  and  must  operate ;  and  so  demand  to  be  shown  its  operation,  and 
arrive  at  proof  that  the  physical  is  this  ?  Can  we  demonstrate  the  neg- 
ation, by  pointing  out  how  it  is  in  all  the  phenomenal,  and  showing  its 
results?  How  this  connects  itself  with  *  negative  occasion':  it  is, 
indeed,  only  the  positive  in  another  view ;  they  are  two  forms  of  tha 
Every  *  action,'  or  change,  necessarily  has  this  two-fold  effect. 

Shii  negaure  aooompanimoat  of  all  positive  is  intolved  in  the  ua« 
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Tarying  amount  of  Being  (or  action).  All  change  must  be  the  becoming 
of  one,  and  ceasing  of  another,  equally ;  so  that  the  negative  must  be 
of  equal  scope  and  effect  with  the  positive.  A  negation  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, or  become,  where  Being  is  without  effects ;  it  is  necessarily  '  oc- 
casion ' :  it  is  thus  the  incessant  activity  of  Nature  is  maintained. 
Thus  every  force  must  produce  two  classes  of  effects — produced  and  per- 
mitted ;  and  the  latter  probably  immenseljr  greater  than  the  former. 
We  should  look  thro'  Nature  from  this  point  of  view,  and  see  how  very 
much  the  '  becoming  of  a  negation '  will  account  for. 

In  this  necessary  twofoldness  of  action  of  everything,  do  we  arrive  at 

the  secret  of  the  oppositeneaa  everywhere  ? 

May  we  not  say  that  our  kind  of  perception — ^the  intellectual,  or 
*  self  *«-peroeption — ^must  be  by  negative  occasion  7    But,  in  truth,  is  not 
the  self,  as  it  were,  merely  such  a  *  negative  occasion*  ?    Is  it  not  suf- 
ficient that  there  is  an  absence  of  God  in  respect  to  us ;  and  does  not 
this  absence,  merely,  make  us  selves  ?   But  then  ho^  is  there  a  negative 
occasion,  also,  without?    Are  we  not  right  in  saying  there  are  bot^^ 
negation  within  and  without  ?  and  is  not  this  the  very  complexity  of 
the  case— -to  see  both  these,  and  in  their  right  relations  ?    Is  is  not  like 
the  necessity  for  recognizing,  in  astronomy,  both  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  planets  ? — the  subjective  negation  is  not  enough ;  it    • 
will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  without  an  objective  one  also* 
Both  must  be  recognized  before  truth  is  found,  and  satisfiictory  demon- 
stration can  be  given. 

Again :  the  earth's  own  motion  is  but  one  of  the  planetary  motionB ; 
Been  with  them,  it  comes  naturally  into  its  place.    So  is  not  truly  the 
negation  in  man  one  with  the  external  negation  i  coming  naturally  into 
in  its  place  seen  with  the  other,  and  part  of  a  consistent  whole  ? — ^i.  e.f 
is  not  the  external  negation  also  truly  selfl 

This  view  of  negative  operation  as  necessary  (equally  with  positive), 
and  of  our  consciousness  as  thus  caused,  gives  a  solution  of  our  pro- 
blems almost  more  perfect  than  could  have  been  conceived.  For  see 
what  it  does :  it  shows  a  necessity  for  such  a  state  as  ours  is.  Por 
if,  first,  the  operation  on  us  of  a  n^ative  existence  gives  the  solution 
of  our  experience ;  and  next,  if  the  operation  of  negative  existence  be 
shown  to  be  a  necessity — ^then,  these  two  together  show  our  experience 
to  be  necessary ;  i.  e.,  in  its  essential  characteristics  (the  perception  of 
inert  realities,  &c.) 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  inertness  must  be  a  character  of  a 
phenomenon ;  but  there  is  another  thing  of  which  it  must  also  be  a 
character,  and  that  is  negation,  or  positive  absence  of  Being.  It  must 
be  common  to  these  two.  So,  proving  a  thing  to  be  inert  does  not  prove 
it  phenomenal :  actuality  may  be  conceded  to  it ;  but  then  it  must  be 
negative. 

And  indeed,  is  not  inertness  itself  a  positive  negation  f  must  it  not 
prove  its  <  subject '  a  positive  negation  too  ?  Does  it  not  only  belong 
to  that — ^not  to  phenomena  ?  Would  not  that  which  is  only  pheno- 
menal only  appear  to  be  inert — not  truly  he  so  ?  Surely  negation  only 
can  he  inert. 
Is  not  this  the  key  to  our  '  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real '  ?  Is  it  not 
simpler  to  say  that  we  feel  that  to  be  inert  which  really  if  so— we  2bel 


it  80,  because  it  is  so  ?  Here  we  embrace  the  objection,  ^  why  cannot 
the  thing  be  inert — ^be,  and  not  act  ?  '  But  then,  does  it  not  come  to 
this :  that  negation  and  phenomenon  are  one  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  this  clearlj :  that  every  phenomenon 
must  be  a  *  real '  negation,  and  be  felt  as  real  for  that  reason.  And  yet 
this  will  not  do.  Think  of  astronomy,  e.  g. :  are  there  not  the  real  and 
apparent  motions  there,  and  by  us  '  felt '  or  perceived  to  be  exactly 
alike  ?  So  will  it  not  be  here  :  each  serving  to  explain  and  exemplify 
the  other,  and  revealing  a  manifest  whole  ? 

It  is  not  only  that  we  do  not  feel  or  perceive  God,  but  He  is  not  to  us 
— He  surrounds  us  by  His  absence.  This  one  sees  in  a  new  sense.  In 
truth,  is  not  this  view  the  only  one  in  which  any  true  meaning  can  be 
seen  in  those  words  ?  is  it  not,  indeed,  but  un  abstr«ict  statement  of 
them  ?  As  we  have  before  seen  that  this  state  is  simply  a  being  absent 
from  God — a  negative  state — so  too  may  not  the  idea  be  restored  of  a 
true  change  in  the  world  incident  on  man's  Fall  ?  Is  it  not  simple  and 
necessary,  in  God's  withdrawing  Himself? 

For  we  still  retain  God  as  the  only  Beings  tho'  recognizing  an  absence 
of  Him,  external  as  well  as  internal :  seeing  it  within,  of  course  we 
may  see  it  without.     And  further,  in  reference  to  the  astronomical 
parallel,  seeing  the  subjective  is  a  clue  to  the  external  too ;  yet  this 
external  was  first  recognized  (Ptolemy's  system,  &c.);  so,  by  us, 
negation  is  first  recognized  in  Nature,  not  in  man ;  but,  when  seen  in 
man   too,    then    better    seen   without    him.      And    moreover,    one 
understaiids  the  difference,  to  our  perception,  of  the  external  and 
the  subjective :  the  one  one  is  external  negation  (or  motion)  simply ; 
the  other  is  not  such  to  us^  but  is  merely  a  cause  of  our  perceiving  in 
a  particular  way.     How  different,  to  us,  are  precisely  similar  facts,  by 
virture  of  our  relation  :  so  the  self  within  us,  and  the  negation  with- 
out us,  are  one^  little  as  it  may  seem  so. 
Was  it  not  then,  and  by  the  true  actual  necessity,  that  external  negation 
surrounded  man  ?  was  there  not  such  external  change  ?    Think  what  the 
^  Elohim '  said :  was  there  not  a  changed  relation  instituted  ?     As  the 
<  self '  within,  so  was  not  the  negation  without — and  at  the  same  time. 
So  can  we  not  better  understand  the  whole  narrative  ? 

If  '  self '  be  negation,  and  the  material  world  also,  then  should  there 
not  be  that  parallel  in  them ;  that  human  life  (the  self -life)  should, 
as  it  were,  repeat  the  physical  ?  [Does  not  this  include  Coleridge's  idea 
of  moral  evil,  as  the  admission  of  a  ncUure  into  the  will  ?]  So,  too,  is  it 
that  we  perceive  evil  in  Nature ;  as  in  the  «e(/'-instincts  of  animsJs. 
Thus  we  see  not  love  in  Nature,  but  rather  its  opposite — ^that  which  love 
causes  us  to  perceive.  Love  is  the  only  fact ;  but  that  which  is  felt  by 
us  is  rather  the  absence  of  it,  and  we  have  to  interpret.'  Love  is  the 
Gaa>e — not  the  occasion. 

Will  not  this  also  receive  light  from  that  idea  of  negation?  True, 
Love  is  the  only  cause ;  but  the  cause  is  not  that  with  which  we  have  to 
do  in  what  we  call  Nature.  This  is  the  negative  view  of  it,  as  it  were ;  it 
is  by  love :  it  is  that  which  causes  the  negation  to  be.  In  truth,  may  we 
not' say  that  love  (and  'action '  is  the  same)  must  be  the  fact,  because 
ne^itiou  is ;  for  that  alone  can  cause  it  to  be. 

The  value  of  ^  negation '  is  only  in  the  effect  on  us ;  it  has  none  in  it- 
self.    But  observe,  the  negation  has  this  value ;  it  ought  to  be.      It  is 
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what  the  self  wants  for  its  life — its  development,  its  learning  to  know 
and  serve  God :  so  it  should  be  trained  to  know  God,  and  to  live.  Thas 
we  see  negation  has  a  right  value,  and  its  necessity  is  a  true  actual  ne- 
cessity :  it  it  love,  because  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  actual,  not  merely  pas- 
sive or  logical :  it  is,  not  because  it  is  *  involved  in  the  nature  of  things,' 
as  it  appeal's  to  us.  This  is  an  inversion  ;  it  is  thus  necessary,  aud  this 
is  the  nature  of  things,  because  it  is  right,  and  needed. 

Tills  is  the  true  law  of  least  resistance — it  is  looe  :  everything  must 
be  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  law  of  most  need  is  the  law  of  the 
universe :  this  makes  the  mechanical  laws,  which  we  think  have  a  pas- 
sive necessity  in  them.  It  is  not  the  law  of  most  force,  but  of  abso- 
lute giving  and  self-abnegation.  The  *self '  has  no  part  at  all  in  it. 
How  curious  is  this  law  of  least  resibtance,  thus  transforming  itself — the 
greatest  opposite  to  resistance. 

Is  it  not  like  a  mathematical  transformation  ?  And  is  not  thought  ever 
thus — may  not  the  parallel  be  traced  ?  Is  it  not  like  changing  sides 
in  an  equation  ?  and  is  not  that  idea  of  an  *  equation  *  widely  appli- 
cable ?  Is  not  the  necessity  of  negation  imaged  in  mathematics  ? 
See  how  this  law  of  least  resistance  is  an  instance  of  arriving  at  the 
actual  thro'  negation  of  the  physical. 

Thus  we  see  why  negation  must  be — why  all  action  should  produce  it : 
it  is  wanted — Love  must  have  it.  Is  there  not  here  a  clue  to  the  very 
idea  of  '  action '  itself  (i.  e.  of  change,  of  time)  ?  it  is  that  which  pro- 
duces negation ;  it  is^br  the  negation  :  its  character,  CTid,  and  object,  are 
this.  Observe,  farther,  what  tbis  thought  opens  up.  This  'negation'  is 
the  not-God — it  is  the  creature.  This  producing  negation,  then,  what  is 
it,  then,  but  producing  the  creature  ? — surely  it  is  creation !  Of  coui*se, 
Love  is  in  creating — how  else  can  it  be  ?  Love  must  be  the  producing 
negation :  it  is  Gt>d  limiting  Himself ;  and  He  limits  Himself  for  the 
not-God — for  the  self.  This,  then,  is  why  action  must  be  such ;  must  be 
a  limiting,  a  withdrawing.  Its  nature  must  be  the  producing  negation^ 
because  the  true  action  is  creation* 

.    Is  there  not  here  a  clue  to  th«  physical,  also  ?    Should  we  not  so  re- 
gard all  action ;  vi».  as /or  negation  ?     It  ever  is  productive  of  it :  let 
that  be  put  in  the  primary  place.     See  how  the  effects  of  negation  (as 
occasion)  are  ever  the  greatest :  they  cannot  be  less  than  those  of  the 
force  (being  of  necessity  of  equal  force  in  opposite  direction) ;  and  thev 
may,   as  stimulus,  be  vastly  greater,     legation  (in  the  physical)  is 
eminently  important.     And  think  of  this  in  respect  to  the  actual  (as  cre- 
ation) ;  how  the  negative  is  only  a  different  relation  of  the  positive. 

May  we  not  see  this  well  in  the  organic? — are  not  the  *  actions*  there 
emphatically  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ^  negations '  ?     Think  of  nu- 
trition ;  clearly  may  we  see  the  *  negative '  in  that.     And  age  in,  in  de- 
velopment, &0ry  are  not  many  of  the  morphological  changes  for  the  sake 
of  producing  directions  of  less  resistance  ?  is  not  this,  indeed,  the  essence 
of  them  ?     Is  not  an  axil,  or  cavity,  ever  produced  for  some  important 
organ  ?  see  the  lamnce  dorsales^  e.  g. :  for  what  are  they  but  for  an  axil 
for  the  spine  ?     Is  not  here  a  key  to  sociology ^  as  well  as  to  Nature  ? 
All  ^  action '  is  to  produce  a  want ;  but  then,  also,  all  is  supplying  a 
want.     Is  it  xlot  thus  this  idea  (of  want)  is  prevalent  and  paramount 
throughout?     That  is  the   'negative   occasion.'     So   all   (physical) 
action  is  frwn  one  negative  occasion,  and  produces  anotUeTt 
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The  'identity  '-philosophy,  by  the  bye,  is  true  of  the  plus  as  well  as  of 
the  minua ;  of  the  altrniBtic  part,  as  well  as  the  negation.  -  This  indeed 
is  erident ;  if  cdiruistiCf  it  is  the  same  in  ns  and  in  others ;  L  e.,  in  ns 
is  altmistic  Being,  as  well  as  altmistic  *  not.' 
Is  not  this  a  good  view  of  the  aelf^M  altmistio  negation  ?    Is  here 
a  light  on  our  relation  to  evil  spirits — satan  in  ns  ?    Surely  the 
source  pr  action  of  self  is  of  *  satan,'  as  the  man-action  is  Divine. 
The  negation,  too,  is  altruistic :  altmia^cness  is  inseparable  from  our 
state— oZZ  is  so.    This  surely  should  be ;  for  if  Being  is  altruistic,  not- 
being  muBt  be  so.    This  is  from  seeing  negation  also  as  external. 

With  regard  to  cotMe,  as  involving  plus  and  minus  :  observe  how  not 
only  <  cause '  has  a  negative  with  it,  but  is  determined  by  a  negation. 
ICust  not  this  be  only  phenomenal  ?  an  inversion  of  the  actual  ?  Can 
anything  be  truly  determined  by  a  negation  ? — so  that  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  this  process  of  'causation'  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  'appearance' 
of  something  else  ?  And,  in  relation  to  the  actual,  may  not  that  which 
b  to  us  (or  phenomenally)  the  cause  [or  plus]  be  truly  the  negation  [or 
minus] ;  i.  e.,  the  occasion  ? 

In  truth,  does  not  the  character  of  the  '  phenomenal  *  consist  in  the 
inversion  of  plus  and  minus ;  feeling  rninaa  as  plus  ?— -our  feeling  of 
<  self '  being  the  type  and  standard  of  it.     So  might  one  not  prove  it ; 
by  demonstrating  as  negation  that  which  is  felt  as  plus,  or  Being  ? 
Our  feeling  of  shadows,  cold,  &o.,  are  illustrations  of  this. 
Uay  not  the  force  be  only  phenomenally  the  cause ;  the  negativCf  or  oc- 
casion, trul^r.  '  Force '  is  then  our  feelins  of  the  <  negative  occasion,'  and 
rightly ;  it  is  the  self-action,  which  is  uie  not,  or  absence  of,  action — 
the  operation  of  the  negation. 
In  our  self.action— /orce — ^a  negation  is  applied ;  we  feel  a  minus  as 
a  plus ;  as  in  feeling  self  as  Being.    This  involves  our  feeling  minus- 
I  action  as  action.    Is  not  here  the  key  to  our  feeling  of  force  as  cause  ? . 

and  is  there  not  a  new  meaning  in,  and  necessity  for,  the  association 
of  all  idea  of  cause  with  our  own  sensation  of  force  ?  [we  feeling  op- 
jK)8itely  to  the  true ;  not  only  untndy,  but  with  the  definite  rela- 
tion of  oppoaiteness].    See,  thus,  the  ul-meaning  of  the  word  *  force' 
-—its  oppositeness  to  love :  so  we  think  of  Qod  as  ruling  by  forcCf 
while  His  rule  is  love.    There  is  surely  a  true  linking  here  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  again. 
We  are  right,  therefore,  in  feeling  our  self-action  as  determining— as 
*  causing ' — as  we  say.     It  does  thus  determinef  and  it  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  sor  felt.    But  it  should  be  felt  as  negative ;  i.  e.,  there  should  be 
consciousness  of  Gt)d's  presence,  and  true  ocftoit,  in  all. 

May  not  this  idea  of  plus  and  minus  become  very  simple  and  exten- 
rive :  may  it  not  be  that  everything  must  be  so  (o  thought  f  Is  not  this 
what  Being  must  be  to  thought  T— only  so  can  thought  grasp  it.  One 
sees  it  in  action  i  which  must  be  the  ceasing  of  one  and  tiie  being  of  an- 
other. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  idea  of  change  oi  form;  perhaps  of  'form' 

altogether.    Does  not '  form '  arise  from  the  recognition  of  negationp 

while  yet  Being  cannot  not-be  ? 

Is  it  not  everywhere  ?  and  would  not  the  recognition  of  it  as  every- 

wberoi  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  a  great  sdutionf  Thui^  there  is  gravis 
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and  repulsion ;  these  are  minus  and  plus :  but  the  minus  is  first  to  us, 
and  is  ever  put  as  a  plus.  Is  it  thus,  again,  that  yre  are  $ouU  and 
bodies  ? — is  this  an  union  of  plus  and  minus  in  us  ?  And  especially,  is 
it  thus  there  is  the  universe  and  Ghd  f  Is  not  this  the  neoessary  two  to 
us — the  plus  and  minus ;  and  the  minus  first,  and  as  a  plus  ?  Being 
and  not*being:  is  not  this  Qod  and  the  universe  1 

To  us,  first  is  the  negation  aa  Being;  by  our  unconsoiousness  of  the 
*  Being/  and  so  feeling  the  negation  as  we  must. 
Our  'unconsciousness'  of  the  plus  ever  accounts  for  our  feeling  neg* 
ation  as  plus ;  and  feeling  it  as  the  first  and  only.  We  see  this  illns* 
trated  by  the  air  and  a  Tacuum ;  how  it  is  cnfy  the  effects  of  the  ra* 
cuum  men  at  first  recognise,  and  always  think  them  positive.    Then 
how  wide  is  the  bearing  of  that  thought,  '  Nature  abhors  a  yacuum/ 
At  first,  to  us,  is  the  negation ;  not  only  as  JBeing,  but  as  the  onfy 
Being ;  but  we  discover  the  truth  afterwards.     Thus,  to  us  at  first  is 
the  universe  only  [Nature;  or  the  negation] ;  it  is  our  only  Being ;  but 
next  we  separate  God  and  Nature  [two  positives ;  tho'  the  truth  is  in- 
volved in  our  words,  calling  GK>d  infinite]  ;  then  we  see  how  it  is-^Being 
to  us  as  plus  and  minus.    So,  to  us,  the  body  at  first  is  onfy ;  then  two 
positives ;  but  the  body  is  still,  the  Jirst — ^the  practical,  &o.     Shall  we 
not  learn  to  see  the  body  as  'negative  occasion/  ?    Might  we  not  ask, 
knowing  the  necessary  laiK  s  of  thought— -that  it  demands  opposites— * 
when  we  are  told  of  Being,  '  then  where,  and  what  the  negation  ? ' 

,  The  positive  power,  as  it  were— or  action— of  the  negative,  is  not  op- 

?08ed  to,  but  is  involved  in,  the  infinitude  of  Being ;  is  a  result  of  it. 
'hat  is  why  the  '  opposite  *  [to  Being]  must  be  a  positive  minus,  and 
not  a  mere  absence.    And  think,  too,  whether  there  is  not  here  the 
meaning  and  bearing  of  time ;  whether  this  negative  aspect  has  not  re* 
lation  to  it  ~ whether  it  is  not  necessary,  from  and  by  it  ?    This  is  but 
a  glimpse ;  but  is  it  not  this  negative  aspect  that  constitutes  <ime,  or 
renders  it  possible  ?,    Is  it  thus  only  there  can  be  action  in  time^- 
change  ?    Here  is  the  reconciliation  of  *  time '  with  eternity— K>f  timo, 
as  not  related  to  the  actual  or  eternal.    Indeed,  if  '  eternal'  do  not  re- 
late to  duration,  why  should  there  then  be  any  difficulty  about  time  ? 

There  is  something  to  be  studied  in  oppositeness  itself — ^what  it  means, 
and  why  it  is.  It  is  not  everything  has  opposites ;  *  the  possibility  seems 
to  demand  a  particular  relation.  How  is  it  that  Being  has  ? — ^is  it  not 
that  Ood  must  be  Creator  ?  See,  too,  how  this  having  'opposites '  is 
not  opposed  to  infinitmess. 

Is  not  thb,  indeed,  involved  in  the  fact  that  Being  is  altruist  ?  and 
is  not  this  simply  that  Being  is  ocftvs— i.  e.,  that  Gk>d  is  creator ;  that 
He  is  in  creating.     This  is  the  reason ;  not  the  logical  necessity,  but 
the  nature  and  Being  of  Ood;  that  to  6s  is  to  aet\  L  e.,  is  to  be  al« 
truist. 

And  from  this  follows  all  phenomenal  causation ;  that  causal,  or  al«. 

truist,  or  active  character,  of  things,  and  all  that  it  involves ;  our 

feeling  of  forcSf  &c. 
Then,  with  regard  to  ereoHng^  is  it  not  clear  that  in  oreating  other 
beings,  Ood  does  not  create  separate  'beings,'  but  is  in.tiiem  f    Tr^, 
the  '  self'  is  apart,  separate,  horn  Him ;  but  that  is  not  other  JBsiti^— 
ihst  is  not  the  orsoiiiirs;  that  is  its  being  dead. 
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If  it  should  be  urged  that  on  this  view  of  operation  through  negation, 
and  effect  of  Divine  presence,  we  make  God  a  thing,  and  not  a  peraon^- 
we  must  remember  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  We  are  not  trying  to 
conceive  God,  but  to  have  our  thoughts  right :  the  question  is,  what 
should  be  thought  And  God's  presence  is  itself  action;  He  is  (to 
thought)  thus  essentially  active. 

Being  ever  is  so :  it  is  so  phenomenally,  and  because  Ghod  is  so.    Phe- 
nomenal things  image  Him  in  this ;  in  their  passive  ^  action.' 
He  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  like  us  ;  acting  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
not.     Surely  that  is  to  be  a  self-^^an  absence,  a  '  negative  occasion.' 
Gk>d's  action  is  not  thus ;  but  constant,  uniform ;  He  is  not  an  '  occasion ' 
only  (as  we,  in  that  respect),  but  a  power ;  and  His  action  never  ceases ; 
His  presence  is  His  action.     So  His  is  not  such  free-will  as  ours ;  and 
that  characteristic  of  arhitrariness,  which  belongs  to  self-action,  or  of 
acting  in  different  ways — of  acting  or  not  acting,  according  to  circum- 
stances— ^is  seen  as  characteristic  of  negative  occasion,  and  so  is  inter- 
preted. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  we  must  ever  interpret  by  negation  f  i.  e.,  the 
highest  must  be  put  as  the  being-— tB  the  primary  or  standard — and  all 
below  as  by  negation  from  it. 

Thus,  for  creature  and  creator :  matter  as  low,  and  spirit  as  higher. 

The  lower  must  be  ftom  the  higher  by  negation;  especially  if  the 

higher  is  infinite. 
So  the  inorganic  is  (by  negation)  fh>m  the  organic  chemistry.    This  is 
an  instance  of  a  law,  viz.  of  the  natura^  inversion  of  our  thought. 
Save  we  not,  e.  g.,  added  Gt>d  to  matter,  or  added  to  matter  for  Qod, 
instead  of  vice  versa  ?     [Is  not  this  like  thinking  of  life  as  superadded 
to  inorganic  chemistry  ?] 

Thus  Plato :  '  in  this  world  is  Being,  and  not-being,  mixed.'  This  is 
true ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is  all  alike  (the  plus  and  the  minus)  perceived 
by  us  phenomenally i  with  a  subjective  negation  (inertness — '  motion  ') 
in  it. 

What  is  there  parallel  to  those  complicated  motions  of  the  planets  ? 

what  parallel  to  the  sun,  in  reference  to  which  the  motion  of  all  is  ? 
But,  in  this  pbenomenal,  the  distinction  (of  plus  and  minus,  in  the 
actual)  still  appears,  and  is  to  be  recognized. 

That  is,  although  in  all  there  is  a  minus  from  ourselves,  stUl  we  must 

recognize  the  external  plus  and  minus ;  as,  in  astronomy,  although  all 

is  in  motion  from  ourselves,  we  must  yet  distinguish  between  the 

moving  and  the  not-moving. 
It  is  true  all  is  phenomenal ;  but  then  some  is  the  phenomenon  of  neg« 
ation  (i.  e.,  the  same  as  in  us) ;  for  is  there  not  eelf  in  Nature  ?  Is 
not  the  external  negation  the  same  as  the  subjective,  and  is  man's  to  be 
interpreted  by  it  ?  Can  the  two  be  identified,  as  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  planets  ? 

The  idea  of  negation  (the  '  minus '  idea)  is  the  one  necessity  for  phi- 
losophy. This  we  must  admit,  if  we  will  think  at  all ;  if  we  will  con- 
fbnn  to  the  necessary  laws  of  thinking — ^think  of  the  Infinite  as  being 
infinite,  &c.  . 

'  Surely  we  might  as  well  deny  any  otber  axiom  for  the  sake  of  reli*- 

gion— as,  e.  g.,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance .  between 
*  two  points — as  deny  that  God,  as  infinite,  is  all  Being ;  i.  e.  as  think 
.  as  we  do  about  God  and  the  creature. 
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The  altruist  charaeter  of  Being  proyes  that  it  mu^t  have  a  negative 
aspect  to  us ;  and  this  must  be  the  «e//*-a8pect.  So  inertness  [and  all 
negative  qualities]  must  belong  to  Being  in  one  aspect.  Does  not  this 
give  us  God  again  as  all  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  operation — the  utilization, 
as  it  were-— of  both  these  aspects  of  every  action  (the  positive  and  the 
negative)  in  Nature,  that  its  incessant  activity  arises :  that  spontaneity 
which  appears  so  puzzling  in  the  organic  ? 

'Self-object' — how  that  word  seems  to  explain  and  put  right  the 
whole  thing.  It  seems  to  show  how  we  ought  to  feel  the  phenomenal 
as  we  do :  the  '  self-object '  must  be  a  '  reality.'  Then  also  should  we 
not  say  '  self-subject '  ? — the  two  words  are  necessarily  correlative.  [Is 
there  not  a  sanction  for  it,  too,  in  the  word  '  self-consciousness '  already  ?] 
So  there  is  implied  a  reference  to  the  true  object  and  subject,  not  the 
•self  one? 

Is  not  here  another  instance  of  the  interchange  of  being  and  mode  ^ 
to  use  the  word  '  self  as  an  adjective ;  as  qualitative  ? 

Thus  ielf'B&oTi^oej  aelf'detXBl,  &c.,  are  good;  putting  that  'quality' 
before  them  makes  them  so.     It  is  an  instance  of  two  negations 
making  an  affirmation: — no^sa3rifice,  no<-denial,  &c. 
Thus  to  have  self,  not  as  a  *  being,'  or  existence,  but  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
istence, is  surely  an  advance.     Our  selfneaa — the  mode  or  quality  of  our 
being — this  is  the  evil. 

So  might  we  not  admit  that  the  *  self-existence '  is  only  phenomenal 
— ^i.  e.,  man's  existence  is  not  truly  '  self,'  but  is  only  felt  so  ?  It  is 
true  man  has  not  aelf-exiatence — that  is  God's  only ;  so  will  it  not  oome 
to  this :  that  man  wants,  and  has  not,  self-existence ;  and  feels,  wrongly, 
that  he  has  it— that  our  self-assertion  is  only  phenomenal,  and  we  want 
the  trae,  that  is  the  divine  ? 

In  French  bagatelle  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  what  the  minus  is  : 
the  loss  of  Jive  by  the  player  being  put  down  as  -f-  5  to  all  the  others. 
Now  think  of  the  selfy  which  is  *  minus '  to  man :  what  is  it  but  '  plus ' 
to  others  T     Surely  this  is  is  but  being  altruistic :  we  look  at  the  minus 
felation  of  this,  instead  of  the  plus.     And  this  sacrifice  of  it,  this  evil 
to  it,  what  is  it  but  its  being  removed  from  us— our  having  plus  im- 
parted to  us  ?    The  self  is  man's  being  altruistic. 
As  the  —  5  of  the  player  is  his  playing  altruistically,  but  with  no  such 
design,  so  we  are  so,  but  do  not  so  design.     Is  here  another  instance 
of  the  play  in  human  life :  of  our  being  trained  as  chi  dren ;  man 
being  as  he  is  ? 

Is  it  thus :  that  we  cannot  truly,  actually,  and  as  to  our  very 
being,  be  in  another,  is  our  *  finitude '  T  Is  not  to  be  '  infinite '  to  be 
altruist  ?  No  other  meaning  can  attach  itself  to  the  word  in-finite— 
not-bounded  ;  and  so  we  see  tHe  beauty  of  the  logical  position,  that  as 
Being  is  infinite,  npt  to  be  infinite  is  not  to  he.  It  means,  *  actually,' 
that  not  to  be  altruist  is  not  to  be ;  i  e.,  that  our  kind  of  self  is  absence 
—minus. 

To  be  <  truly  permanent '  must  '  die  into  a  higher  life.'  Is  not  this, 
\  to  &e,'  must '  be  altruistic '  ?  Is  there  here  a  light  upon  the  necessity 
of  time  ? — is  this  *  being  altruistic '  the  secret  of  the  phenomenon  of  he- 
coming  ?  for  becoming  is  the  '  phenomenon ';  so  is  this  being  of  '  forms ' 
—everything  being  in  various  '  form,'  &c, 

155,  Actualism.     See  p.  205. 
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Is  it  not  that  tiie  gnestion  about  the  existence  of  things  is  a  question 
of  words,  and  onght  to  be  so  treated  ;  and  then  is  it  not  solved  ?  Or, 
might  we  saj,  if  the  questions  are  questions  of  words,  let  us  treat  them 
as  such — thej  eridently  do  require  to  be  treated. 

The  things  are  there,  but  do  not  exist;  'existence*  fills  the  meaning 

of  the  word.     Then  what  kind  of  being  have  thej?  what  is  the 

proper  use  and  meaning  of  the  words  when  we  saj  thej  are  ? 

Is  it  not  likely  the  having  not  treated  them  as  questions  of  words  is  a 

chief  reason  of  the  difficulty  which  has  surrounded  them  ?    May  it 

not  be  the  same  as  regards  *  Life '  t 

It  is  good  to  say  that  man's  thought  or  conception  does  not  reach  to, 
or  embrace,  the  absolute ;  that,  in  order  to  attain  this,  his  other  facul- 
ties must  be  employed — viz.  his  conscience.  His  <  thought,'  in  that 
sense,  ought  not  to  suffice.  It  is  simply  as,  in  order  to  know  physical 
things  aright,  we  must  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  eyes.  The  eyes, 
or  sight,  alone,  cannot  embrace  the  truth  of  physical  things. 

Yery  interesting  is  the  parallel  of  conscience  and  touch  :  should  they 
not  be  similar,  but  inverse^ ^tonch  the  minus  to  the  conscience  ?    So 
touch  seems  to  have  to  do  with  passive  objects ;  the  conscience,  with 
active  ones.    The  conscience  introduces  activeness  into  the  impressions 
of  intellect,  and  so  corrects  it ;  as  touch  introduces  passiveness  into  the 
impressions  of  the  other  senses,  and  so  corrects  them  ? 


Thinking  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  especial  work,  and  an  especial 
gift»  attaining  its  real  use  only  by  assiduous  culture.  What  most  (even 
cultivated)  men  should  seek  and  expect,  is  the  capacity — ^not  to  do  it— 
but  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  it.  In  fact,  it  not  umrequently  happens, 
that  what  people  set  up  as  their  reasons,  e.  g.,  for  disbelieving  a 
particular  doctrine^  are,  in  truth,  the  very  reasons  for  accepting  it. 
Thinking  is,  indeed,  at  once  an  art  and  a  work ;  it  includes  both  the  at- 
tractions of  art,  and  the  positive  results  of  science.— -And,  besides  this, 
has  not  the  recognition  of  this  special  work  of  thinking  a  direct  bearing 
ujpon  relipon ;  upon  the  recognition  of  the  actual  significance  and  reality 
of  our  life  ?  For  is  not  one  of  its  chief  characters  precisely  this — ^that 
it  takes  towards  all  things  the  attitude  of  recognising  this  reality  ?  and 
would  not  the  rec(^;nition  of  thinking,  as  a  great  and  special  work,  in- 
volve this  inevitab^  as  one  of  its  consequences  f 
^  If  this  be  the  fact— that  thinking  is  such  a  work — ^is  there  not  a  new 
light  upon  Aristotle  and  his  logic  f  Is  not  iogicf  when  put  up  as  the  art 
or  mode  of  thinking^  a  misconception  and  perversion  ?  For  thinking  is 
a  great  art,  which  only  those  can  attain  to  who  have  a  native  endow- 
ment, and  use  it  with  diligence  and  zeal;  whereas  ^^c  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  that  which  all  can  do. 
It  is  related  to  thinking,  as  the  universal  daubing  and  scratching, 
which  all  can  do,  is  to  painting  and  drawing — to  art,  in  its  proper 
sense:  not  altogether  without  relation,  inaeed,  but  in  every  true 
painting  (or  every  true  thinking)  positively  denied. 
This  Art  of  Thinking  must  have  its  principles  founded  on  the  nature  of 
our  faculties,  and  relations,  and  on  the  truth  of  *  Nature.'  It  must  act. 
on  all  these  things,  and  fulfil  all  their  demands.    It  must  embraois  all 
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these ;  fotmded  on,  and  ezpreesing,  the  UuoU  of  our  total  condition  (in 
oarselyeB),  and  of  oar  environment. 

Sorely  the   parallel  of  Thinking  to  art — eepeciallj  to  painting-^ 
will  throw  light  upon  both ;  upon  each  thro^  the  other.     Shall  we  find 
a  correspondence,  even  in  the  details  of  their  course  f  e.  g.,  is  '  pre- 
raphaelitism '  like  our  observational  stage  in  Science  ?    We  have  seen 
that  thinking  is  like  music ;  and,  in  comparison  with  music,  how  un- 
developed and  poor.     Now,  from  both  these  parallels,  will  not  light 
come  (and  in  each  direction) ;  and  even  guidance  too  ?  guidance  in 
thinking — the  hardest  of  the  a^s — from  the  easier,  and  therefore  sooner 
developed  ones.    There  is  a  new  value  thus  revealed  in  them ;  and  new 
service  from,  and  interest  in,  their  study.     Kay,  may  it  be  thus — ^by 
serving  as  guides  and  servitors  to  thought — that  the  arts  (usually  so 
called)  are  to  render  their  great  service,  and  do  their  great  work,  of  in- 
terpreting Nature ;  by  being  the  ministers  of  the  interpreter  of  Nature 
-^thought.    They  are  its  ministers,  as  well  as  the  senses  under  the  form 
of  observation  and  experiment. 

Bacon  then  erred,  and  our  recent  philosophy  has  erred  too,  in  using 
only  one  of  its  ministers  to  serve  it ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
dissension  and  separation.  The  Arts  have  erected  themselves  beside 
and  apart  from  Thought,  and  there  has  been  even  strife.  In  truth, 
all  art,  and  all  observation,  are  one ;  members  of  one  body,  built  into 
one  Head — Thought, 

And  is  not  Thought  an  art  ? — ^b  it  not  to  surpass  poetry  ?  is  it  not 
the  culminating  point  of  the  imagination  ?  At  once  art  and  strict  ob- 
servation, and  logic,  and  induction.  Oar  present  Art  and  Thought  (in 
the  form  of  science,  or  metaphysics)  are  two  halves.  Each  is  a  pos- 
itive, with  (and  possibly  by  virtue  of)  a  negative^  so  each  is  imperfect, 
each  is  open  to  contempt  and  rejection,  as  we  see.  Art  is  merelj^  fan- 
ciful ;  science  or  philosophy  is  altogether  dry.  This  is  necessary  in  the 
condition  of  ignorance.  The  true  thinking  (non-existent  as  yet)  is  to 
exclude  the  negation  of  each,  and  make  them  one.  And  is  not  tiie  basis 
laid  in  the  perception  of  the  actual  relations? 
As  I  have  said :  poetry  is  the  mathesis  of  the  actual ;  it  exists  to 
subserve  thought. 
Thus  one  sees  how  Art  must  have  been.  It  is  one  of  the  two  lines ; 
science  and  metaphysics  being  the  other.  Philosophy  and  science  again, 
are  opposites,  in  the  one  line :  are  painting  and  music  themselves  oppo- 
sites  also? 

When  thought  is  thus  developed,  will  it  not  be  found  competent  to  do 
what  hitherto  has  seemed  beyond  it  ?  May  it  not  be  emancipated  from 
sense,  and  capable  of  tracing  Nature  in  ways  now  impossible  ?  so  that 
thought  may  act,  as  its  tendency  is,  without  waiting  for  sensible  evi- 
dence, or  even  testing.  Surely  this  is  so,  according  to  theory :  and  in- 
deed, is  not  this  development  of  thought  the  very  condition  for  doing 
what  that  instinct  prompts  to  ?  So  the  ancient  (Greek,  &c.)  idea  of 
using  intellect  may  be  found  to  be  the  true  one,  and  be  fuMUed. 

This  is  interesting:  that  the  chief  element  in  thinking  is  really  the 
imagination ;  that  tnis  is  the  main  faculty  employed,  surpassing  all 
others : — imagination,  as  the  power  either  of  seeing  the  unseen,  or  of 
putting  ourselves  away  from  the  centre,  and  taking  a  view  including, 

1,  Art  of  ninking. 
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ourselves,  and  not  one  projected  from  us  ;  i.  e.,  really  of  using  our  im- 
pressions. 

Is  not  thinking  thus  made  almost  Rjnonymous  with  genius  ?  and  im- 
agination becomes  identified  with  it.     Some  true  relation  is  indicated 
here ;  some  farther  meaning  is  in  Genius,  as  related  to  this^ 
Snrelj  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  imagination  equal  to  that  which  is  in- 
▼olved  in  interpreting  Nature  in  thought — the  vision  of  that  unseen 
which  presents  to  us  the  phenomenal. 

This  being  the  casoi— the  imagination  being  the  true  faculty  which 
works  in  thinking — how  comes  it  that  such  a  different  cape  has  been 
supposed  ?«-why  has  *  logic  '  been  supposed  the  thought-faculty,  being 
simply  the  kind  of  limitation  or  rule  (or  skeleton)  in  it?  Surely  there 
is  some  law  exhibited  in  this  false  notion — something  nec?s<4itating  the 
supposition  thro'  ignorance,  and  inducing  parallel  false  ideas  in  other 
instnuces.  May  we  not  say  of  *  logic,'  that  it  is  the  condition,  or  mode 
undor  which,  in  thinking^  imagination  works;  as,  in  other  arts,  it  works 
under  other  *  conditions  '  ?  What,  in  Art,  is  the  '  analogue  *  of  logic  T 
Are  there,  in  the  various  spheres  of  mental  acti^ty,  both  analogues  and 
homologues — elements  discharging  corresponding  offices,  and  elements  the 
same,  tho'  of  different  office  ? 

Has  not  the  imagination  been  of  late  suppressed  [in  thought]  for  per- 
fecting ?  and  does  not  this  idea  of  true  thought  as  the  perfecting  of  it, 
show  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  law  of  the  union  of  two  ?  In  Art, 
there  has  been  beauty,  or  idealness,  as  opposed  to  the  domain  of 
Thought,  which  possessed  truth  rather — each  of  these  confessedly  being 
by  the  negation  of  the  other.  True  thought  is  the  union  of  truth  with 
idealness,  or  beauty.  A  new  test,  therefore,  is  to  be  applied  to  imagin- 
ation, a  new  character  assumed  by  it :  it  is  to  be,  also,  strictly,  actu^ly, 
true.  The  beauty  in  art,  and  the  logic  in  thought,  are  the  '  liberty ' 
and  *•  law '  respectively ;  and,  in  true  Thought,  these  are  made  one,  [Is 
not  art  the  *  line  of  development ';  logic,  or  sound  reason,  the  *  line  of 
growth '  ?  and  each  of  these  has  been  by  a  minus,  and  has  been  felt  to 
be  so.] 

There  must  have  been  this  separation  and  mutual  opposition,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  phenomenal  is  the  existing^  and  that  thought  (or 
truth)  is  to  conform  to  it.  In  the  recognition  of  its  phenomenalnesSy 
the  separation  is  done  away.  Does  not  tibis,  indeed,  identify  itself  with 
the  idea  of  our  instincts  or  feelings  being  true  to  the  actual  ?^— the  art- 
instincts,  or  imagination,  too.  This,  theui  is  the  meaning  of  the 
'ideal.' 

The  art-feeling  is  the  affirmation  of  joy.    Joy  dwells  in  that  region  ; 
it  is  its  idea,  its  principle :  but  it  is  not  so  of  the  phenpmenal ;  henoe 
the  separation.     And  that  which  shows  the  phenomenal .  as  the  true 
sphere  of  joy,  by  the  principle  of  altmistie  sacrifice,  makes  un  anion ;  • 
taking  away  the  middle  wall  of  partition. 

Indeed,  has  not  this  idea  of  <  taking  away  the  wall  of  partition '  a 
most  true  application  here  ?  See  how  Christianity  united  the  Jew  and 
the  GhButile,  by  showing  the  '  actual,'  of  which  the  Jewish  system  was, 
as  it  were,  the  '  phenomenon ' — the  inverse  negative  presentation.  Was  • 
it  not  by  thai  it  united  with  itself  the  Gentile  elements  ?  these  were 
true  to  that— as  joy,  and  freedom.  The  law,  and  not-joy,  were  only  by 
the  negative.    ISoir  is  it  not  so  in  reference  to  the  union  of  Art  and 
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Thought  ?  is  it  not  effected  by  showing  the  actual,  of  which  the  *  real  * 
(the  region  of  logic)  is  the  phenomenon  ?  With  this  *  actual '  the  art- 
elements  can  unite,  for  they  belong  to  it :  the  contrary  elements  are 
only  by  the  negative. 

What  was  added  to  the  Gentile  elements,  in  Christianity,  is  parallel 
to  that  which  is  added  to  the  art-elements  in  '  actual '  Thought.  [Was 
the  former  the  '  actual '  element,  and  is  the  latter  truth  ?]  Is  not  this 
'  taking  away  the  wall  of  partition '  the  revealing  of  the  actual  beneath 
the  phenomenal  ?  Is  it  not  so  Christ  was  revealed  ?  Was  not  this  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  ?  Was  Judaism  the  phenomenal, 
the  negative,  representation  of  Christ,  as  the  physical  is  of  the  aotual 
world  ? 

Bo  it  was  what  it  was  on  account  of  men — by  the  negative  in  them. 
And  so  Christ  came  when  men  were  ready ;  when  the  Law  had  been 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  Gentile  world,  too,  had  done  its  part — the 
Desire  of  aU  nations. 
Did  the  Gentile  culture  bear  a  similar  relation  to  Judaism  as  Art  now 
docs  to  Science,  and  the  practical  ?     Thus  again  do  we  not  see  how  Ju- 
daism answers  to  the  line  of  growth — to  Science  ?     And  again :  as  the 
actual  (or  Christianity)  was  presented,  not  only  in  Judaism,  but  also  in 
the  Gentile  life,  in  two  phenomena — so  is  not  the  actual  world  presented 
to  us  in  two  phenomena  ?  i.  e  ,  is  not  the  physical  world  one  phenomenon 
of  it,  and  is  it  not  presented  to  us  also  as  the  ideal — what  we  call  the 
•  spiritual '  ? 

One  may  note,  here,  a  reason  for  the  observation,  that  in  order  for 
true  knowledge  of  anything,  it  must  be  presented  to  us  under  two  forma 
(or  in  two  phenomenal  presentations)  :  for  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  two  uniting — by  the  exclusion -of  negatives— and 
presenting  a  fact  that  appeals  to  another  kind,  or  mode,  of  knowing. 
Two  sensible  presentations  to  one  intellectual  apprehension ;  two  in- 
tellectual apprehensions  tp  one  spiritual  ^  knowledge.' 
Now,  surely,  the  liberty,  the  joy,  which  are  in  Art,  are  true  to  the 
actual ;  as,  in  the  Gentile  culture,  they  were  to  Christianity ;  but,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  needing  to  be  raised,  and  even  to  be  Inverted,  to  be 
made  complete. 

Art  (including  poetry)  and  Science  (including  logical  thought),  are  to 
each  other  as  the  Gentile  and  the  Judaic  lives — each  inverse  and  want- 
ing: Art  (as  Gentile  culture)  corrupting;  Science  (aa  the  Jewish 
'  letter ')  killing.  And,  as  Christianity  came  out  of  Judaism,  but  had  to 
turn  to  the  (sl-entiles  for  its  reception,  so  has  '  aotual '  thought,  which 
comes  out  of  science,  yet  to  turn  to  the  aesthetio  [K>rtion  of  mimkind  for 
its  reception  ? 

Then  is  there  not  a  light,  too,  on  the  real  value  of  Art  and  its  plea^ 
aures  ?    Men  feel  the  goodness  in  it ;  but  is  it  not  an  error  to  place 
this  goodness  in  the  *  self-pleasure '  it  gives  ?    Is  not  tl^is  shown  by,  ia 
it  not  the  reason  of,  the  strange  fact,  that  intense  feeling  of  art-pleasure  . 
ia  quite  compatible  with  gross  evil — that  great  development  of  art.  htm 
ever  coincided  with  national  corruption  and  decay  ?    Is  it  not  this 
destiny  of  Art,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  true  Thin)(£ng,  that  Jreally 
makes  it  good  ? 

So  men  have  seen  a  goodness  in  pain ;  but  it  is  the  use  of  paip,  or 
aelf-denial,  and  not  its  painful ness,  that  makes  it  good.     Is  it  npti 
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indeed,  an  equal  error  to  assign  goodness  either  to  self-pain  or  to  self* 
pleasure,  in  themselyes  ? 
Beoognizing  the  part  of  imagination  in  the  true  Thinking,  we  see 
another  thing.  Since  logic^  in  its  development,  suppresses  imagination, 
is  not  this  very  fact  proof  that  they  are  two  complementary  lines,  and 
are  to  he  united  ? — could  they  otherwise  touch  so  ?  Is  not  the  exercise 
of  imagination  which  is  thus  suppressed,  the  anticipation  ?  Does  not 
the  suppression  proye  this,  and  prove  that  the  interpretation  will  be  its 
perfecting  ?  Whatsoever  development  of  human  tendencies  any  other 
especially  suppresses,  this  is  to  be  perfected  and  restored  in  the  fulness 
of  that  other.  Thus,  those  tendencies,  those  emotions  of  joy,  free- 
liking,  &c.,  to  which  religion  in  its  progress  is  opposed,  are  emphatic- 
ally the  ones  in  which  perfected  religion  consists ;  the  opposition  is  the 
proof  of  it. 

Even  as  the  exhibition  and  play  of  the  vital  force  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Life ;  that  for  which  all  opposition  to  it,  and  failure  of  it, 
in  normal  development,  exists. 
Do  we  not  see  how  thinking  has  assumed  the  form  of  '  logic,'  which  op- 
po8e$  imagination  ?  viz.,  for  this  very  reason :  that  it  is  essentially  the 
perfect  imagination  ? 

So  the  question  is  answered,  toAy  logic  especially  was  put  as  '  think- 
ing.' It  is  just  as  that  which  opposes  and  checks  pleasure  and  freedom, 
activity  and  enjoyment,  has  been  put  down  as  '  religion.'  And  one  sees, 
too,  how  these  negatives  come  to  be ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they 
clearly  are  negatives :  i.  e.,  they  are  not  anything  by  themselves,  but 
merely  the  opposing  of  the  other ;  and  from  this  they  have  their  char- 
acter and  value. 

One  sees  how  the  intellectual  process,  referring  all  to  general  laws, 
sinking  all  individualities  in  abstract  statements,  must  repel  the  im« 
aginative ;  even  as  the  (developing)  religion  the  strongly  sensitive  and 
joyful :  and  so  the  imagination,  and  the  pleasure,  thus  suppressed  in 
certain  aspects,  barred  and  cut  off,  hive  been  keeping  up,  as  it  were,  an 
isolated,  and,  in  part,  despised  life,  of  their  own.  Their  true  relations 
are  quite  misapprehended :  they  have  to  be  '  grafted  in  again ';  then  will 
there  not  be  *life  from  the  dead'?  Will  it  not  be  a  renovation, 
when  pleasure  becomes  one  with  religion,  and  art  with  strictest 
thinking  ? 

It  struck  me,  in  reading  'The  Publican'  [a  poem,  by  A.  J.  J.],  how 
the  imaginative  eye  sees  the  particular,  the  individual  man ;  and  it 
pleased  me  to  feel  that  the  true  thinking  will  have  this  suppressing 
character  no  more.    Is  it  not  even  as  intellect  prevails  against  sense 
only  by  its  subordination  to  the  moral  faculties  ?    Will  not  both  be 
united :  the  strictest  and  largest  thinking  be  this  very  same  on  higher 
ground,  and  felt  to  be  so ;  suppressing  that  now  only  to  perfect  it  ?  and 
tiien  will  not  the  imaginative  advance  and  enter  into  it,  when  it  be- 
comes thus  itself  the  perfected  imagination  ?    Nav,  may  not  then  the 
thinker  be  also  himself  most  sensitive  to  the  imaginative  perceptions  on 
the  lower  sphere  ?  even  as  thro'  seeing  the  great  laws  the  details  of 
aense  are  seen.    So  the  people  in  whom  sense  prevails,  and  ever  would 
prevail,  over  intellect  alone,  will  enter  fully  into  its  subordination  when 
its  own  reiulta  are  given  them  more  perfectly  and  fully  thro'  the  help 
of  iafeeUMt  by  atom  hoolties. 
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This  18  parallel  with  the  idea  of  demooracj  only  prerailing  aa  intei* 

lect  does  against  sense,  and  on  the  same  oonditions. 

Again:  as  Christianity  came  thro'  the  Jews,  hnt  tamed  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  had  its  real  kindred  with  them— with  their  liberty  and 
spontaneity — so  does  not  the  true  Thinking,  tho'  coming  indeed  thro' 
the  love  of  logic  (or  reason,  or  science)  have  its  true  kindred  and  affin* 
ities  with  the  other— -the  line  of  liberty  and  joy— i.  e.,  of  imagination, 
[Is  there,  as  in  the  Boological  seriesy  a  diminution  of  the  irUenniy  by 
the  union  ?] 

See  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  idolatry.    Idolatry  had  its  clement  of 
truth ;  it  had  its  necessity ;  God  '  winked  at  it ';  and  it  is  even  em* 
braced,  in  a  real  sense,  in  Christianity— yet  He  would  not  suffer  it  in 
the  Jews.    It  was  the  crime  which  they  were  emphatically  forbidden. 
So  imagining  is  forbidden  to  the  line  of  Beasour— to  the  investigator,  the 
logician :  it  is  their  great  evil ;  that  which  must  not  be  suffered  in 
them :  and  indeed,  as  done  by  them,  it  is^sa ;  it  is  as  idolatry.     But, 
in  each  case,  is  not  the  forbidding  preparatory  to  an  union  when  the 
time  is  come,  when  the  revelation  is  made?    And  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews  with  regard  to  idolatry,  so  in  respect  to  thought  and  reason,  has 
there  not  been  the  greatest  tendency  to  fall  into  tlus  ?    Is  not  the  in* 
vention  of  *  entities,'  &o.,  the  false  use  of  imagination  ?    And  again : 
the  tendency  is  not  cured  until  immediately  before  the  perfecting  comes ; 
and  with  this  cure,  how  much  of  loss  there  is,  too  I 

Think  how  image-making  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  Art  (with 
the  exception  of  music)  banished ;  and  how  Christianity  has  again  re* 
called  Art.  So  those  devoted  to  Thought  proper,  or  to  Science,  turn 
away,  from  the  idea  of  the  ^  actual '  significance.  We  have  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination-class,  and  say :  '  what  you  ignorantly  worship  is  here ; 
Nature  is  this.*  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  imagination  has  oome  in, 
when  that  is  perfected,  then  the  others  will  see  that  it  is  theirs  also. 

The  separation  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination  was  a  division  for 
re-uniqn.  By  that  division,  the  furtherance  of  each  is  made  possible : 
the  imagination  is  untrammelled  by  the  feelings  which  find  their  satis* 
fbction  in  law  and  logic  That  is  put  into  its  own  sphere,  and  the  other 
can  go  on  freely ;  and  vice  versa.  The  two  lines  are  here;  like  the 
zoological  series. 

This  comparison  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  might  seem  irreverent: 
but  is  it  not  truly  most  reverent,  most  religious  to  believe  that  the  facts 
of  religion  are  the  great  and  model  facts,  to  which  all  othera  are  con- 
formed ;  of  which  they  are  the  shadows  and  phenomena  ?  To  trace  the 
parallelism  everywhere  is  not  to  degrade,  but  to  render  homage  [aa 
stamping  the  sovereign's  image  on  all  the  current  coinus  not  turning 
him  to  sport,  but  acknowledging  him].  Nay,  so  absolute  is  this  relation 
of  all  things  to  religion,  that  only  that  is  true  which  is  thus  parallel  to 
its  great  facts,  and  can  be  shown  so.  Might  it  not  be  a  test  ?-— can  this 
be  ^own  to  correspond  to  the  facts  of  Christianity?  if  so,  it  fulfils  one 
condition,  at  least. 

Even  as  Adam's  fall  and  man's  redemption  are  the  great  £Mt  of  anti* 

cipation,  suppression,  and  interpretation. 
'Will  not  those  who  affirm  the  scientific,  the  logical  methods,  see  in 
the  j^rfecting  of  the  imaginatioa  the  veryooiuLition  for  the  perfect  aa* 
aertfon of  that  whioh  thay  afflna ?  As,  e.g.^inzeapeotto  Life:  intho 
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perception  of  its  '  actual '  significanoe  is  falfilled  the  vbtj  condition  for 
the  affirmation  of  it  as  due* to  the  physical  laws — the  scientific  '  law  of 
form/  e.  g.  Eyen  so  will  it  not  be  with  the  Jews  ? — in  the  recognition 
of  the  absolute  and  actual  redemption,  must  they  not  see  the  very  con- 
dition for  the  perfect  affirmation  of  that  which  they  assert — ^that  their 
God  is  King  ? 

Even  the  line  of  law,  of  science,  cannot  perfectly  see  the  fulfilment 
of  its  own  work :  men  cannot  allow  merely  physical  causation.     A 
broad  separation  into  two  camps  here  would  be  a  help.     Let  those 
who  ean  take  the  imagihative  line  see  this  fully  ;  and  vice  yersa. 
The  two  are  now  mixed,  and  hinderitig  each  other. 
'    This  yiew  of  the  relations  of  Art  and  Beason — i.  e.,  of  the  truth- 
seeking,  and  the  beauty-seeking  actiyities  of  man — suggests  some  ideas 
respecting  the  deyelopments  of  Art  itself.     Does  it  not  indicate  that  it 
ought  to'haye  respect  to  an  idecU  ?  that  the  mere  imitation  of  Nature 
is  a  diversion  from  its  true  character ;  a  sort  of  adoption  of  that  which 
belongs  to  its  opposite  complement. 

Art  should  be  ideal,  not  merely  realistic ;  for  what  it  represents  is 
phenomenal ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  joint  faculties  is  to 
learn  the  '  actual  *  from  it.    We  want,  from  the  a^-tendencies,  ex- 
actly this  element  of  goin^  htyond  the  phenomenal. 
But  this  tendencj  to  pre-Baphaelitism — ^its  coming  now,  especially-* 
has  its  meaning ;  and  surely  it  plays  an  essential  part  in  that  yery  uniou 
of  the  two  itiodes  of  actiyity  by  which  the  interpretation  is ;  as  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ghreek  mentel  liyes  prepared  for 
Christianity.     Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  shadow  of  a  coming  eyent  ?  [the 
fact  shown  in  a  negative  form]  viz.,  the  (esthetic  faculty  being  united 
with  the  truth-finding  ones  j  of  its  having  its  object  and  its  satisfaction 
in  3  truly  existing  fact.     It  is  now  (in  pre-Baphaelitism)  taking  the 
phenomenal  for  the  truly  existing,  instead  o^  recognizing  the  'actual' as 
the  source  and  standard  of  its  own  <  ideal ';  it  is  uniting  itself  with  the 
truth-finding  activity  by  coming  down  to  that,  not  by  raising  it  up  with 
it.     So  the  adoption  of  so  much  of  Judaism  by  the  Gentiles  before 
Christ,  tiio'  it  was  a  shadow,  an  inverse  process,  yet  indicated  the  truth : 
that  their  liberty  was  to  find  its  perfectness  in  law  MfiUed ;  in  moral, 
God-regarding,  activity. 

'Ehere  is  another  thought  respecting  Art  (i.  e.  painting)  and  this  de-. 
velopment  of  it :  viz.,  wheliher  its  work  may  not  be,  in  part,  to  reveal 
theactual,  thro'  presenting,  in  the  most  forcible  way,  and  making 
visible  more  fiilly  than  can  be  otherwise,  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
(such  as  those  of  equal  plus  and  minus,  and  of  least  resistance,  &c.) 
which  have  such  a  spiritual  meaning.     Hay  not  this  be,  in  part,  its 
work :  to  show  the  phenomentd  in  that  aspect  in  which  its  actual  signi- 
ficance is  visible  ?    [Do  Turner's  later  pictures  indicate  something  of 
this?] 

In  respect  to  lopic  (which  we  have  seen  answers  to  the  skeleton)  is  it 
not  41  negative  ?  viz.,  a  negative  of  the  seeing  the  unseen — a  negative  of 
the  imagination  ?     Logic  is,  exactly,  having  regard  to  the  'seen  things. 
So  Uie  other-^the  imagination,  or  seeing  the  unseen — 'is  the  plus^  the 
force,  the  vitality ;  but*  it  wants  the  negative  with  it.    Then  the  ques- 
tioa.is:  why  is  there,  in  thought,  this  particular  negative,  or  minus?  is 
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it  not  that  which  has  reference  to  the  intellect?     May  we  say:  in 
thought  there  is  the  logio-miavLBf  in  art  there  is  the  «ense-minu8  ?    And 
sOy  seeing  logic  as  the  minus,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  has  be  n 
regarded  as  the  positive ;  taken  as  the  ^st—'first  made  a  science  of. 
Tms  is  the  rule  m  our  thought :  we  first  make  a  science  of  the  negative 
(as  in  political  economy),  and  of  the  physical. 

People  represent  logic  as  the  framework  of  thought;  even  as  they  do 
the  skeleton  in  reference  to  the  body :  they  speak  as  if  thought  were 
inorganic.  Also,  the  skeleton  implies  previous  vitality  where  it  is ;  so 
does  not  logic  succeed  an  imaginative  activity  ?  The  ^lurly  life  and 
mental  literature  of  all  nations  is  imaginative ;  reasoning,  and  the  like, 
only  arise  afterwards.  Is  it  not  certain  that  logical  reasoning  could 
only  be  thro'  such  means  ? 

Another  respect  in  which  thinking  is  like  Art  rests  on  the  parallel  of 
the  intellect  to  the  eye.  As  painting  is  the  presenting  things  as  they 
are  to  the  eye,  so  is  science  the  presenting  things  as  they  are  to  the  in- 
tellect; and  it  should  be  done  precisely  in  that  way;  i.  e.,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  but  a  representation  to  a  certain  (phenomenally  per- 
ceiving) faculty ;  and  that  the  actual  differs  from  it,  even  as  the  country 
from  the  painted  landscape.  The  errors  we  make  are  like  the  imperfec- 
tions thro'  which  painting  passes.  How,  in  its  early  stages,  perspective 
is  falsified  or  ignored :  our  false  thoughts  of  the  phenomenal,  and  the 
progress  towards  rectifying  them,  are  like  the  false  methods  of  paint « 
ing,  and  the  gradual  progress  towards  correcting  them. 

£merson  reouirks :  *'  the  painter  gives  us  the  '  effect '  of  Nature,  with 
the  weary  tons  and  miles  of  space  and  matter  left  out '' — i.  e.,  with  the 
negatives  left  out.  So  Art  claims,  as  it  were,  a  place  above  reality.  This 
character  of  Art  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  perception  of  space  and 
matter  as  negatives.  But  does  not  thought  introduce  negatives,  on  the 
other  hand?  e.g.,  it  introduces  the  idea  oi  force;  it  extends  inertia 
universally. 

The  Indians  argue  by  parallels  altogether,  the  Europeans  altogether 
by  logic :  each  of  these  is  one  line,  demanding  union.  Ours  is  the  sup- 
pression— a  method  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  results  w'thouc  per- 
fecting the  basis.  The  Eastern  habit  is  a  proof  of  what  tliinking  truly 
is ;  ot  the  law  of  '  concrete  thinking ';  and  that  imagination  is  its  in- 
strument.  But  why  must  it  embody  the  other  (logic)  too  ?  what  want 
is  thus  supplied  ?  and  how  does  the  perfect  method  differ  from  the  an- 
ticipation ?  What  more  is  added  ?  and  how  is  the  law  fulfilled  in  &'- 
hertif  (for  our  idea  of  '  thinking '  as  being  logic  answers  simply  to  the 
love  of  <  law ')  p  Does  it  depend  on  a  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the 
phenomenal  to  the  actual  ?  Thus  we  see  the  rightness  in  thought  the 
Indians  attain,  amid  their  wrongness ;  and  the  falsity  we  remain  under, 
with  all  our  truthfulness. 

By  the  Hindoo  method  the  negative  position  of  philosophy  is  attained 
right ;  but  not  the  demands  of  sense,  nor  understanding.  By  the  modem 
European,  the  demands  of  sense  and  understanding  are  satisfied,  but 
those  of  philosophy  are  suppressed. — If,  to  avoid  injustices  and  op- 
pression, we  make  all  governors,  then  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  rabble 
govern.  So  now,  in  European  thought :  the  senses  are  not  oppressed 
and  put  aside ;  but,  being  put  to  rule  in  order  to  avoid  this,  their  vices 
and  defects  vitiate  the  government  itself.    The  normal  order  is  inverted, 
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in  order  to  prerent  an  abase.  Our  modern  methods  in  thought  are  '  de- 
mooraoy '  in  the  mental  sphere.  If  we  could  see  the  perfecting  and 
union  in  the  mental — as  surely  we  do— is  not  that  a  key  to  the  perfect* 
ing  in  the  political  ? 

Surely  the  history  of  Thinking  will  be  like  that  of  Art.  Art  has 
three  stages :  that  of  false  perspective ;  of  merely  empirical  truth ;  and  of 
clear  understanding  of  the  laws  of  reason.  So  there  is  mere  false  think- 
ing— ideas,  with  no  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  *  thought '  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  actual,  in  the  form  of  an  '  appearance  to  intellect.'  The 
second  stage  (see  the  Germans,  Hamilton,  and  Plato  of  old)  is  a  thought 
embodying  the  right  methods — ^really  presenting  and  dealing  with  the 
phenomenal  according  to  its  nature  as  phenomenal— but  without  clear 
tracing  out,  or  resting  upon  the  reason;  or  any  recognition  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  law.  This  latter  is  exactly  what  is  now  to  be  done :  and  did 
not  Kant  lay  a  general  basis  for  this,  saying,  things  are  phenomenal '? 
— this  is  like  pointing  out  that  painting  is  the  representing  things  on  a 
flat  surface. 

Instead  of  fulfilling  the  laws  of  perspectiye,  as  in  Art,  we  have,  in 
Thought,  to  see  that  the  laws  of  perspective  are  fulfilled— as  inevit- 
ably they  must  be. 
The  problem  is,  as  it  were,  implicitly  stated  by  Kant ;  but,  instead  of 
pursuing  it,  did  he  not  turn  aside  to  matters  of  comparatively  less 
interest?  It  is  clear  that  affirming  the  actual  as  simply  not  known  (not 
recognizing  that  those  other  moral  faculties,  on  which  he  lays  such 
stress,  relate  us  to  the  actual,  of  which  these  phenomena  are  the  appear- 
ances)— ^he  could  not  advance  to  the  practical  institution  of  the  science. 
Thus  he  shut  himself  up  in  that  arid  region  of  the  *  categories,'  dwell- 
ing merely  on  the  demands  of  the  understanding  by  itself,  instead  of 
seeking  to  see  the  phenomenal  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual.  He  has 
prepared  for  a  work  which  he  did  not  attempt  himself. 

Can  we  not  see  why  *  thinking  is  so  rare  a  character  in  men  ? — ^The 
faculty  concerned  is  the  imagination ;  and  this  must  be  of  such  a  pecu* 
liar  kind  and  direction,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rare.  The 
natural  tendency  is  for  imagination  (when  strong)  to  take  quite  another 
line  of  action ;  and  the  reasons  are  evident,  too.  There  are  probably  a 
hundred  poets  to  one  thinker.  But  may  not  the  '  thought  '-direction  of 
imagination  become  more  common  in  the  future ;  when  the  subject  is 
more  opened,  and  better  understood  ?  Nay,  may  not  the  poet  embody 
the  thought-character  of  imagination,  and  become  the  seer  ? 

The  poet-  and  the  thinker-  lines  of  imagination  are  surely  the  two 
.  halves,  which  are  to  be  one.     Is  not  the  poet-line  the  line  of  sup* 
pression  ? — it  is  a  giving  up  actuality,  a  conforming  to  the  phe- 
nomenal. 

The  line  of  logic  answers  to  the  line  of  law;  and  that  of  poetry 
(or  imagination)  to  the  Gentile  line — ^the  line  of  acting  according  to  in- 
clination. As  the  doing  right  was,  at  first,  only  by  forced  obedience  to 
law,  so  the  attaining  reality  has  been  only  by  forced  obedience  to  logic. 
And  how  clearly  the  union  is  predicted :  logic,  as  law,  being  most  per- 
fected in  the  fulfilment  of  the  free  imaginative  activity.  And  what,  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  answers  to  the  love  that  makes  freedom  fulfil, 
and  more  than  fulfil,  the  law  P  Is  it  the  peroeptioa  of  the  relation  of 
the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  ? 
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Again :  as  the  line  of  law  ever  stood  pre-eminently  as  the  represent- 
ative of  religion — tbo'  true  religion  is  more  cognate  to  the  opposite,  and 
is  indeed  only  in  the  opposite,  in  which  all  its  power  and  being  lie— so 
has  it  not  been  in  thought  ?  Logic  has  passed  as  the  pre-eminent  re- 
presentative of  thinking :  tho'  in  truth,  the  true  thinking  is  cognate  to 
the  line  of  imagination,  and  has  all  its  power  there ;  and  it  surely  must 
show  this,  as  Christianity  showed  that  its  true  affinities  were  with  the 
Gentile  feeling. 

Logic  is  not  the  rule  or  guide,  still  less  the  boundary  or  the  force,  of 
thought  (any  more  than  law  is,  of  religion) ;  but  it  is  that  which  true 
thinking  must  unconsciotisl^  fulfil.  Its  life  and  power,  and  rules,  or 
rather  necessity,  are  derived  from  an  altogether  other  source.  Like  law, 
it  emerges  by  negation :  true  thought  denies  it  poaiiively ;  as  true  reli- 
gion does  law.  Is  not  this  a  test  one  might  apply :— -as  in  true  religion, 
lavo^  so  in  true  thinking,  logic j  must  be  unconsciously  fulfilled  ?  As  a 
person  who  consciously  perceives  law  only  must  not  imagine  that  to  be 
(truly)  religion ;  so,  in  pursuing  logic — consciously — a  person  must  not 
suppose  he  is  (truly)  thinking. 

Has  this  a  bearing  on  physiology,  and  on  the  mental  and  ethical  T 
Does  n6t  Genius  do,  unconsciously,  what  Talent  does  consciously  ? 
So  does  not  this  kind  of  consciousness  [atfl/'-consciousness]  come  by  a 
negative  ? 
But  as  law,  so  logic  too,  must  be  positively ^  not  negatively,  denied. 
The  result  cannot  be  attained  by  merely  turning  away,  leaving  it  un- 
fulfilled.    As  a  person  not  fulfilling  law  necessarily^  religiousl;jr,  must 
obey  it  painfully  as  he  can,  so  a  person  not  unconsciously  fulfilling  logiC| 
must  [for  thinking]  strictly  and  rigidly  obey  it. 
This  is  like  the  fulfilling  of  sense  in  our  modem  Science.    The  an^ 
cients  sought  negatively  to  deny  it ;  merely  to  put  it  aside.     And, 
besides  logic,  may  we  not  include  the  '  phenomenal  reality,'  as  it 
were,  as  a  thing  to  be  positively  denied  ?    For  truth,  that  must  be, 
not  consciously,  but  unconsciously  fulfilled ;  there  must  be  quite  other 
vision ;  but  it  must  not  be  merelv  set  aside. 
"We  see,  both  now  and  formerly,  logic  repudiated  \  and  persons  either  not 
perceiving,  or  choosing  to  put  aside,  its  demands.     Is  not  this  the  par- 
allel of  tiie  heresy  of  reusing  moral  obligations,  of  seeking  religious 
freedom  in  mere  lawlessness  ? 

Again :  if  logic  be  related  thus,  should  there  not  be  in  it  a  twofold- 
ness  answering  to  that  in  law  ?  Has  there  not  been — ^besides  the  ne- 
cessary and  everlasting  elements  in  logic  which  true  thought  fulfiis—a 
sort  of  ceremonial  logic,  which  is  to  be  simply  put  aside,  and  repudiated ; 
being,  in  its  relations  and  meaning,  parallel  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  ?  In  each  case  this  must  have  been  so ;  on  account  of  the  very  in- 
sufficiency and  imperfection  there  must  have  been  added  elements,  su- 
perfiuous  truly,  and  of  mere  bondage,  such  as  these.  Think  of  this  in 
the  Jewish  system  [And  Gentile  too ;  Christianity  liberates  hath"] :  is  it 
not  also  visible  in  the  attempt  to  make  logic  serve  as  thinking  ?  These 
merely  formal  and  temporary  elements  had  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a 
value  as  predictions  and  '  shadows.' 

And,  in  each  case,  we  may  see  the  tendency  to  put  these  elements 
highest ;  and  make  them  the  ruling,  or  even  the  exclusive  ones. 
If  logic  answer  to  the  Jewish  line,  should  it  not  be  seen  as  a 
•shadow'? 
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ceremonies  were  signs  of  the  vnseen ;  they  prefigured  the  habit 
law  of  '  seeing  the  unseen,*  which  ia  the  centre  of  religion,  as  it 

is  of  thinking.  What  then,  in  logic,  prefignresjand  answers  to  this  ? 
This  element  of  the  Jewish  system — the  ceremonial — was  essential  and 
important,  as  indicating  (in  a  shadow)  the  very  elefment  needlBd  for  the 
opposite  line — the  essential  thing  to  be  added  there — viz.,  '  seeing  the 
invisible/  Now  in  the  line  of  logic  (of  reality)  what  is  this  element  ? 
it  mnst  surely  be  present.  Some  element  of  essential  importance,  as  a 
preparation,  but  to  be  done  away ;  not  part  of  the  inherent  truthfulness 
which  logic  guards  and  affirms  (as  the  moral  law  does),  but  added  on 
to.this  ? 

Again  :  the*  the  Oentiles  were  '  without  the  law,*  yet  they  '  did  by  na- 
ture according  to  the  law,  being  a  law  unto  themselves.'  So  is  it  not  in 
respect  to  the  line  of  imagination  and  logic  ? — without  logic,  Nature  af- 
firms logic  in  men ;  they  do  by  nature,  more  or  less,  according  to  it. 
The  utter  violation  of  it  cannot  be :  nay,  is  not  the  true  essential  part  of 
it  best  fulfilled  often  by  an  un-logical  people  ?  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  by  '  logic,'  in  this  connection,  is  meant  not  the  mere  syllogism, 
which  depends  only  on  the  premisses,  but  this  whole  method  of  arriving 
at  truth ;  the  '  inductive '  logic,  as  weU, 

Is  not  the  relation  of  the  thinker  to  the  poet  visible  in  the  entering 
into  another  character  by  the  former  ?  The  act  is  essentially  the  same 
in  each ;  the  poet  can  so  far  get  out  of  himself  as  to  enter  into  another ; 
the  thinker  enters  into  Nature,  Surely  it  is  one  faculty,  and  operates 
really  in  the  same  way. — Is  this  the  case :  that  to  enter  into  other  men 
(as  poets  do),  we  need  only  imagination  ;  but  to  enter  into  Nature  (as 
the  thinker  does)  is  needed  imagination  fulfilling  law ;  i.  e.,  combined 
with  logic. 

Thus  we  see,  too,  why  thought  proper  is  so  rare ;  viz.,  because  it  ia 
imagination  fulfilling  logic.  What  is  needed  is  a  person  in  whom  im- 
agination is  strong — rules,  indeed — but  also  in  whose  nature  is  a  neces- 
sity for  fulfilling  logic.  Of  course  this  is  rare  :  of  those  who  possess 
imagination  few  indeed  have  this  necessity.  So  how  common  the  poetic 
grift  is*- the  imaginative  power,  simply.  Of  course,  the  vast  majority  ai 
those  who  have  it  can  only  use  it  for  inventing. 

Is  there  a  certain  kind  of  tie  to  logic,  or  reality,  which  hinders  the 
imagination  ?  and  so  the  great  poet  be  one  whose  imagination  is,  es- 
pecially, perfectly  free  from  that,  as  a  restraint  ?  [as  the  Greek  was 
perfectly  free  from  ^fo].     But  still,  does  not  the  perfect  union — the 
imagbation  wholly  one  with  the  ^  law ' — result  in  the  most  powerful 
and  perfect  work  ?    Are  there  not  parallels  to  this  in  the  moral  sphere, 
of  law  and  spontaneity  ?     Conformity  to  fact  is  suppressed  by  the 
poet,  for  perfecting.     So  too,  does  not  the  true  thinker  come  out  of 
the  logic  line  ?  but  then  he  absorbs  and  embraces  the  imaginative* 
May  not  thinking  be  defined  as  the  proper  use  of  the  imagination  ? 
«— even  as  true  goodness  is  simply  the  rightly  doing  what  one  likes.    Each 
must  fulfil  law ;  but  the  UJting  can  no  more  be  left  out  than  the  law ; 
tho'  the  contraiy,  before  the  perfect  comes,  arrogates  to  itself  the  name 
idike  of  religion  and  of  thinking. 

Barely  it  may  not  be  hard  for  the  possessors  of  imagination  to  fulfil 
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logic.  Is  not  here  the  hope  ?  [even  as  Christianity  subdued  the  Gentile]. 
Law  fails,  and  must  fail ;  even  as  logic  fails.  Thinking  proper  is  essen- 
tially seeing  the  unseen.  Imagination  is  precisely  the  faculty  which  sees 
the  unseen ;  but  the  question  is,  is. this  to  be  the  true  unseen,  or  an  in- 
vented one  ? 

Now  this  is  really  the  question  of  truly  doing  as  one  likes,  yet  f  ulfil- 
ing  law  in  it.  It  is  that  of  conforming  to  the  fact,  or  of  inventingi 
acting  fictitiously,  with  a  negative  in  it. — The  law  without  the  spon- 
taneity does  not  get  the  thing,  nor  the  logic  without  the  imagination ; 
for  the  unseen  is  not  included.  Law  as  Taw,  and  logic  as  logic,  are 
but  the  shadow.  That  is  what  must  be ;  but  it  must  have  spontaneity 
for  the  fact ;  it  is  not  itself  the  fact.  [Will  not  the  word  '  sponta- 
neity '  do  for  both  moral  and  mental  ?  may  it  not  be  well  used  for 
the  imaginative  element  ?] 

There  is  something  curious,  too,  in  the  indisposition  to  mathemat- 
ics  (as  in  Hamilton).  May  it  be  that  mathematics  does  not  afford  scope 
for  the  imagination,  [fiut  surely  it  was  strong  in  Newton,  in  a  certain 
aspect]. 

We  may  say,  that  in  the  thinker  proper  the  poetic  faculty  is  '  pos- 
itively denied';  in  the  logician,  it  is  'negatively  denied*:  this  ex- 
presses the  whole.  [So,  of  course,  the  thinker  is  raider  than  the  poet]. 
And  there  is  really  a  proof  here ;  for  in  the  fact  that  poetry  has  been 
*  negatively  denied'  (U  e.,  repudiated  and  set  aside)  is  a  demonstration 
that  it  is  to  be  '  positively  denied ':  i.  e.,  the  fiotittousness  is  to  be  cast 
out :  not  the  '  seeing  the  unseen,*  but  the  non-actuality.  This  la  its  be- 
coming the  '  mathesis  of  the  actual.' 

So  one  sees  how  the  novel  dynasty  must  be  approaching  its  end.  I^— 
the  fictitious — must  be  absorbed  in  thinking,  when  the  channel  of  act- 
uality is  open  to  the  imagination.  Do  we  not  see,  indeed,  that  the 
attraction  and  fascination  of  fiction  is,  like  that  of  things^  a  true  feel- 
ing falsely  directed  ?  It  at  once  excites  and  disappoints ;  it  is  not 
the  true  food  for  the  appetite  it  professes  to  serve ;  the  desire,  which 
tries  to  satiate  itself  upon  th3se,  is  truly  for  something  more.  And 
again :  that  novel-reading  is  to  be  positively  denied  ^denied  in  some- 
thing which  fully  satisfies  the  imagination — is  proved  in  the  faot  of 
.  its  negative  denial.  Is  it  thus  like  *  vital  force ':  to  be  put  aside  by 
universalizing  and  raising  ? — the  '  fictitiousness '  in  novels  answersi 
surely,  to  the  '  arbitrariness '  in  *  vital  force.' 

The  true  thinking  is  spontaneity  (imagination)  excited  and  called 
into  action  by  that  (law,  right)  which,  for  the  most  part,  crushes  and 
prevents  it,  is  felt  as  a  bondage,  and  fatal  to  it  [as  the  moral  law,  also]. 
An  antagonism  is  generally  felt ;  i.  e.,  where  both  are  felt  at  all.     So 
one  often  sees  persons  in  whom  there  is  imagination,  and  also  logical 
power,  who  will  write,  e.  g.,  a  good  novel  and  capital  argumentative 
essays,  but  in  whom  the  two  are  separate,  who  cannot  use  them  together. 
When  they  use  their  logic,  their  imagination  is  put  ^aside,  ad  it  were, 
and  so  it  is  still  futile. 

In  the  moral,  there  are  surely  parallels  to  this ;  and  also  to  thoiO 
who  are  exclusively  endowed  on  one  side — imagination  or  logic 

As,  in  the  perfect  good — spontaneitjr  fulfilling  law— there  is  this 
contradiction,  viz.  joy  in  giving,  pleasure  in  that  which  is  also  painful, 
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80  in  the  perfect  imagination,  which  fulfils  law,  there  is  a  necessary 
contradiction  involved,  of  the  same  kind :  a  joy  and  freedom  in  that 
which  restrains,  a  feeling  of  haviiig  in  the  utmost  giving  up.    For  in 
logic,   in  relation  to  the  imagination,   there  is  the  ^  giving^  up,  the 
loss;. and  so  a  demand  for  a  power  which  can  be,  and  live,  as  it  were, 
in  this  giving  up.     Does  not  the  perception  that  we  have  to  give  up,  in 
order  to  have  more  fully  (in  the  thought  of  Life,  e.  g.)  exhibit  this  ? 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  *  poetry ' — this  whole  department  of  mental 
life — as  one  of  the  impeifect  lines  ?  [logic,  &c.,  being  the  other] — to 
perceive  that  it  comes  by  a  negative.  So,  surely,  there  is  no  more  any 
mystery  in  it ;  its  mystery  is  that  it  is  not  enough.  Truth,  true  know- 
ledge and  thought,  is  such — involves  such  seeing  the  xmseen — ^that  from 
it,  by  negation,  poetry  must  emerge. 

And,  in  this  case,  do  we  not  see  that  those  imperfect  things,  which 
thus  emerge  by  negation,  are  the  instruments  prepared  for  the  per- 
fect— as  poetry  is  ? 
The  poetic  line  answers  to  the  *  arbitrary  action ' :  the  fictitiousness  =» 
the  arbitrariness.     It  is  fictitious,  but  has  life  in  it.    The  logic  an- 
swers to  the  *  passive  necessity '  (or  Science.) 

In  this  more  perfect  life  of  imagination  in  union  with  logic,  or  fact, 
one  has  exhibited  the  perfect  human  joy  that  is  in  sacrifice ;  the  perfect 
having  that  is  in  giving.     In  what  crushes  down  one  person's  sponta- 
neity>  or  imagination,  that  of  another  finds  a  more  perfect  freedom  and 
satisfaction ;  but  in  no  one  is  this  latter  primary  and  immediate ;  it  is 
always  a  result  of  discipline  and  learning.     '  Thy  statutes  have  heeo/ne 
my  song.*    Law  crushes  all  men's  spontaneity  at  first ;  hard  fact 
crushes  all  men's  imagination,  at  first ;  tho'  they  may  be  made  one  at 
length,  and  the  man  may  say :  '  these  real  pleasures,  and  strict  logical 
relations,  are  become  the  very  world  of  my  imagination.'    And  so,  in 
fact,  poetry  is  a  revelation  to  us  by  a  minus, 
I-  Malebranche  uses  the  term  imagination  emphatically  in  the  very  op* 

'  posite  meaning ;  and  urges  all  his  arguments  against  it  as  the  source  of 

error,  and  hindrance  to  truth :  his  idea  of  true  thought  being  that  of 
pure  abstract  insight,  with  no  confounding  of  images ;  the  other  being 
that  of  concrete  thinking.     Is  there  not  here  Malebranche's  errOr  united 
with  an  opposite — has  it  not  been  suppressed  for  that  ?    [Is  here  an  in- 
stance of  first  an  '  inverted  presentation,'  as  to  the  eye  ?] 

I  see  how  I  have  been  led  to  perceive  this  necessity  for  recognizing 
'thinking '  as  one  of  the  arts ;  and  for  seeking  to  universalize  the  cuU 
tivation,  not  of  the  power  of  thinking,  but  (as  in  Art)  the  power  of 
appreciating  it — of  criticism.  It  has  come  by  my  finding  it  necessary ; 
finding  the  impossibility  of  doing  the  other.  This  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  persuasion  that  all  might  be  made  to  see  and  understand ;  to 
*  think '  for  themselves. 

Thought  can  achieve  such  wonders  for  us,  can  do  and  eive  us  so 
much ;  can  elevate  our  life  to  the  redon  of  the  ^  actual '— llurdy  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  the  attainment  of  its  fruits  is  immense.  But  only 
in  this  way  can  it  come.  See  what  thus  to  understand  will  give  us : — 
these  fruits  of  thought,  this  new  understanding,  new  feeling,  new  use  of 
our  life.  But  the  condition  is,  we  must  know  good  thought,  when  seen ; 
and  of  this  the  condition  is,  we  must  see  that  it  is  a  special  art,  muafc 
recognize  that  it  can  only  so  be  achieved^ 

5,   Art  of  Thinking.     See  p.  266. 
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Will  one  of  the  principles — in  the  larger,  or  philosophical  sphere,  at 
least— -be  that  right  thinking  most  take  in  a  recognition  of  our  own  cor- 
dition  ?  must  present,  thus,  something  which  to  us  is  not.  So  we  should 
always  ask  of  a  view :  does  it  involTe  the  recognition  of  another  state 
of  our  being  ?  So  again  one  feels  how  like  to  Art  is  Thought ;  how  we 
are  essentially  in  an  *  artistic '  region. 

Again :  we  see  the  necessity  for  this  to  be  recognized  in  respect  to 
thinking:  viz.,  that  now  these  philosophical  results  can  be  mixed  up 
with,  or  rather  embodied  in,  religion.  This  bears  upon  the  difficulty  of 
how  to  make  a  metaphysical  view  a  matter  of  common  religion.  The 
new  attitude  to  <  thinking '  meets  that :  the  two  things  fit  together  and 
take  their  place. 

The  fact  of  men  trying  for  anything,  however  they  mav  fail,  is 
proof  that  it  is  to  be  done.  The  trying  comes  from,  belongs  to, 
man ;  the  failure  belongs  to  the  individual.  The  failure  only  means  we 
do  not  know  the  law ;  do  not  try  the  right  way,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  succeed ;  that  we  have  to  learn. 

Observation  is  the  source  of  all  errors  as  well  as  of  all  true  know- 
ledge.    It  must  be  so  :  being  the  source  of  all  thinking.     And  yet  see 
how  men  argue  from  '  facts.' — They  say  '  see  this ;  that  cannot  be  so ' ; 
but  it  is  precisely  such  observation  as  this  that  is  the  source  of  error. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  human  mind  that  observation  must  mislead,  must 
make  us  deny  the  truth.     And  thus  we  need  be  no  more  so  afraid  of 
Science ;  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  facts  of  observation,  on  the  score  of 
religion.     Also  we  see  that  it  was  necessary  that  Science,  in  its  form« 
ation,  should  have  been  hostile  to  religion.     This  is  the  polar  opposi- 
tion.    Observe,  however,  it  is  from  the  suppression  of  the  truth  that  hy- 
pothesis comes   [so  the  old  doctrine  of  'vital  spirits',  because  after 
death  the  arteries  were  found  to  be  empty]. 

Men  keep  on  making  theories,   rather  than  give  up  their  way  of 
looking  at  things.     So  '  interpretation '  consists  in  giving  up  onr  own 
way  of  conceiving  a  thing,  and  taking  another.     The  dif^rencc  is  here, 
in  part :  interpretation  is  taking  a  simpler  view,  instead  of  a  more  com- 
plicated.    It  is  taking  one  against  the  *  seeming,'  instead  of  in  accord- 
ance with  it.     It  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  old  and  known  plip* 
nomena,  instead  of  from  new  ones.     Theory-making  arises  from  the  ob. 
servation  of  new  phenomena,  not  the  contemplation  of  old :  it  is  accord- 
ing to  the  seeming,  not  against  it ;  it  is  a  direct  statement  of  the  things 
observed,  instead  of  a  reason  for  their  being  observable  [see  Newton's 
theory  of  compound  light].    It  is  a  more  complicated  view  in  place  of 
a  simpler — as  naturallv  it  would  be,  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
new,  and  more,  mental  materials.    But  both  (i,  e.,  in  their  origin)  have 
this  same  character  of  substitution  of  one  moae  of  regarding  things  for 
another.    Theory  is  ever  the  suppression  of  an  interpretation,  or  in- 
stinct ;  and  vice  versa.     Theory  produces,  or  is,  tension ;  it  is  a  clear 
vibration.     [Does  the  growing,  in  theory,  bear  on  organic  life  ?]     Facta 
often  appear  to  disprove  and  suppress  what  yet  we  feel  must  be  true  : 
Science,  so,  must  suppress  prayer.     So  in  respect  to  the  absolute  re- 
demption :  facts  appear  to  disprove  it. 

There  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  men :  one  that  wonders  at  and  ad- 

133,  Menial  Physiology.     See  p.  206. 
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mires  what  they  do  hot  understand,  and  because  thej  do  not  understand 
it :  they  see  the  ground  for  admiration  in  the  very  unintelligibility ;  and 
tiierefore  to  them  explaining  and  making  intelligible  is  unwelcome ;  it 
seems  like  depriving  the  universe  of  its  ^lory  and  excellence. 

In  Science,  this  is  represented  by  the  doctrine :  *  our  business  is  with 
phenomena  and  its  laws  alone ;  we  cannot  know  more.' 
The  other  class  admire  and  wonder  in  proportion  as  they  hnouf ;  their 
food  for  wonder  arises  with  their  knowing,  and  seeing  how  the  things 
must  be :  so  does  the  world  grow  admirable  to  them.    Hence  the  neces- 
sary opposition  and  strife  between  the  two — ^necessary  strife  from  neces- 
sary misunderstanding ;  because  each  seeks  to  discover  the  greatest 
ground  for  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  each  seems  to  be  taking  it  away 
&om  the  other.     So  they  quarrel ;  because,  working  for  the  same  result^ 
they  go  opposite  ways  to  obtain  it.     If  they  could  see  the  true  and  es- 
sential oneness  between  them,  they  would  be  friends. 

The  necessity  and  working  of  each  in  the  life  of  man,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  intellect,  are  well  worth  working  out.  Thus  far  is  plain : 
that  they  must  act  the  part  of  observers  and  interpreters,  respectively. 
The  one  must  be  bringing  in  new  phenomena,  things  not  understood  or 
seen  necessary,  as  food  for  wonder  and  delight ;  the  other — for  the  very 
same  end — must  be  ever  trying  to  understand,  and  see  as  necessary, 
these  phenomena.  So  the  process  is  secured  :  by  one  love,  one  neces- 
sity, operating  in  different  minds. 

But  one  would  like  to  see  why  one  admires  by  understanding,  and  an- 
other by  not  understanding.     Is  it  not  that  the  two  have  different  re- 
gards ? — is  not  the  one  sensational,  the  other  intellectual  ?    Does  not 
the  interpretation  give  to  the  one  who  admires  by  understanding  just 
such  new  not-understood  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  intellectual,  as 
observation  gives  in  relation  to  the  sensuous  ?    So  that  it  is  not  a  dif- 
ferent law  of  loving  or  admiring,  but  a  different  sensibility^  as  it  were. 
Surely  those  who  opposed  the  Copemican  astronomy  did  so  because 
they  did  not  like  to  have  all  those  wonderful  and  complicated  motions 
resolved  into  a  mere  motion  of  the  earth ;  there  was  less  for  them  to 
rejoice  in,  and  admire.     And  therefore,  of  course,  when  that  was 
donCy  they  set  about  finding  out  some  more  (not-understood)  pheno- 
mena ;  whereas,  in  all  probability,  the  Oopemicus-like  people  would 
willingly  have  rested  there. 
The  <  admirers  *  should  understand  that  the   interpreters  will  have 
'  things  explained,  and  reduced  to  '  mere  necessity,'  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
wonder,  but  in  order  to  feel  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  different  states  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
of  *  necessity '  in  Nature.    The  ordinary  supposition  of  design — ^i.  e., 
arbitrary  will,  not-neoessity — ^implies  that  we  do  understand,  that  we 
know  all  about  the  thing ;  that  our  faculties  are  tests,  and  capable. 
Boeing  it  as  necessary,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  understand  it — l^at  it  is 
something  infinitely  wonderful  to  be  understood. 

Bo  we  gain,  not  only  a  grander  conception,  but  also  the  hope  of  a 

future  understanding  above  any  that  now  we  think  possible;  and 

those  who  rebuke  the  l)elief  that  we  can  understand,  do  not  see  the 

humility  that  is  its  source. 

The  position  and  destiny  of  Science  are  very  clear.    Its  work  is  to 

set  aside  the  phenomenon ;  to  show  it  not  to  be  fact.  This  is  its  work  for 
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the  very  reason  that  it  is  occupied  with  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  its  sub- 
ject ;  it  alone  has,  or  can  have,  the  power  to  show  it  in  its  trne  light. 
Thus  it  seems  like  a  self-contradiction ;  yet  it  is  none,  it  is  the  truest 
completion. 

Is  not  the  Copemioan  astronomy  the  true  offspring  and  development 
of  the  ancient  ? — the  two  are  not  opposed ;  they  are,  rather,  a  perfectly 
harmonious  progression.  Even  po  is  our  materialistic,  phenomenal.  Sci- 
ence, and  the  *  actual '  Science  which  shows  the  phenomenon  subjective. 
There  is  no  contrariety,  but  in  our  non-appreciation  of  the  life  of  human 
thought.  The  decomposition  of  a  muscle,  in  its  contraction,  is  no  con' 
trariety  to  its  nutrition  ;  it  is  what  it  was  nourished  for :  so  is  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  phenomenon  that  which  Science  is  nourished  (upon 
phenomena)  for. 

I  must  see  why  people  have  so  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  '  ultimate 
facts,'  objecting  to  further  enquiry.  There  must  be  some  necessity  for 
this,  some  rtghtness.  In  the  case  of  '  matter,'  this  assertion  of  ultimate 
principles,  or  facts,  is  a  reaction  against  idealism  [i.  e.,  against  anticip- 
ation]. Is  it  ever  so  ?  Is  the  assertion  of  '  ultimates '  ever  a  refuge 
against  a  denial  of  the  phenomena  without  the  interpretation  of  them  ? 
As  we  might  conceive  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  being 
merely  denied,  without  being  shown  to  be  a  necessary  phenomenon. 

Some  things  which  are  mysterious,  are  so  in  this  way,  viz. :  they  are 
*  anticipations,'  for  which  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  we  must  re- 
ceive them,  before,  or  without,  the  interpretations.  For  example, 
dreams : — we  cannot  believe  the  existence  of  what  we  do  in  dreams ; 
we  must  say  we  are  '  under  illusion ';  but  we  do  not  know  why  we  have 
the  false  impressions;  i.  e.,  we  cannot  interpret  them.  Hence  arises 
the  mystery. 

The  same  '  change '  is  of  quantity,  or  of  quality,  according  as  to  how 
it  is  regarded.  £.  g.,  in  inflammation  :  changes  of  guan^tty— excess  or 
defect,  in  respect  to  chemical  or  vital  actions — are  of  quality  in  respect 
to  our  general  notion  of  life.  Changes  of  quantity  in  respect  to  certain 
parts  or  proportions  of  a  vibration  (e.  g.,  of  light)  are  of  quality,  as  re- 
gards the  light  itself, ;  i.  e.,  of  color.  Is  it  ever  so  ?  Are  all  changes 
truly  quantitativef  but,  regarded  in  reference  to  a  whole  which  is  larger 
and  includes  them,  they  must  be  perceived  as  qualitative.  It  is  clearly 
a  difference  of  view  makes  the  difference ;  and  is  it  not  ever  this  differ- 
ence— ^that  a  change  in  quantity  of  a  part,  is  of  quality  in  respect  to  the 
whole  ?  Is  it  parallel  to  what  I  have  noticed,  that  each  thing  is  either 
fact  or  form  Trelatively),  according  to  the  point  of  view  we  take  f 

The  idea  tnat  opinions  are  to  be  held  to,  misleads  us.     We  will  not 
admit  an  idea  unless  it  will  truly  do.     We  should  be  willing  to  admit 
what  we  cannot  rest  in,  in  order  to  go  through  it,  remembering  the  op- 
posite also,  and  so  uniting  in  ourselves  the  two.     The  whole  mental 
process  is  one  of  transition  and  going  on ;  the  idea  of  stopping  is  a  mis- 
take :  it  comes  from  the  idea  that  intellect  deals  with  the  absolute.  We 
should  agree  to  things  which  are,  in  &nj  sense,  true^  altho'  they  will 
not '  do ':  we  must  go  through  them,  with  eyes  open  to  their  falsity ; 
contenting  ourselves  with  saying  *  this  is  true  to  me.' 

That  which  is  common  to  any  number  of  oaaes  must  be  taken  as  the 
'  (relative)  fact ;  the  diff^ences  as  the  formal.     [In  the  nutrition,  the 
common  chemical  tension  is  the  '  fltct.'] 
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May  not  the  hbtory  of  optical  discovery  be  read  in  its  theory :— re- 
fraction before  the  idea  of  transrene  yibnition ;  analysis  and  composi- 
tion before  the  idea  of  undulation  and  interference  ?  And  here,  too,  is 
there  not  the  history  of  all  thought  ?  So,  false  ideas  (necessarily  so,  at 
first)  become  established  as  facts,  and  certain ;  and  so,  as  knowledge  ad- 
vances, it  is  conformed  to  these,  instead  of  these  being  rectified. 

That  which  we  can  know  by  intellect,  and  that  which  we  cannoti  are 
two  distinct  things.  It  is  not  that  we  know  a  part  of  a  thing  so,  and 
not  the  rest ;  but  the  whole  of  the  one,  and  not  at  all  the  other. 

4 

With  regard  to  sensuous  illusions,  we  must  remember  that  in  all  our 
experience  there  is  nothing  but  that  we  are  impressed ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  when  we  truly  perceive  and  when  we  are  under  illusion ;  and 
it  is  a  difference  in  definite  and  well-marked  respects :  e.  g.,  there  is 
something  in  perceiving  which  there  is  not  in  illusion.    In  the  former, 
there  is  something  apart  from  us,  which  there  is  not  in  the  latter    In 
the  former,  somethihg  external  is  the  cause ;  in  the  latter,  something 
internal;  but  the  result  is  the  same.    This  result,  or  farmy  is  subject^- 
ive,  in  both  cases ;  therefore  from  it  it  is  impossible  to  infer  what  that 
external  is ;  viz.,  because  the  result  must  be  such  as  it  is  by  the  nature 
of  the  internal.     It  is  like  the  case  of  n  machine,  the  operation  of 
which  produces  a  certain  result ;  then,  whatever  puts  it  into  operatioUy 
the  result  will  be  the  same :  so  that  it  is  necessarily  a  mistake  to  infer, 
directly  from  that  result,  anything  about  what  has  externally  put  it 
into  operation.    This  subjective  being  in  operation,  from  whatever  cause, 
must  produce  such  impressions,  intuitions,  and  beliefs.    This  is  proved 
by  the  existence  of  illusions ;  this  is  their  use.    Probably  if  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  we  could  never  have  learnt  that  Nature  is  not  physical. 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  a  perception  (1)  that  it  be  true  for  all  the 
senses,  and  that  it  continue  so ;  only  ceasing  according  to  the  laws  of 
such  ceasing — i.  e.,  not  ceasing,  but  only  changing  form :  and  (2)  that  it 
be  perceived  the  same  by  all  men  [not  diseased!.    Observe,  too,  the  end 
of  the  question  whether  that  which  is  perceived  must  exist,  must  surely 
be  this :  that  which  is  truly  perceived  must  be  a  phenomenon — ^percep- 
tion is  of  '  phenomena.' 

The  operation  of  the  human  'machine'  is  to  present  to  our  conscious^ 
ness  such  and  such  objects ;  therefore,  from  their  presentation  we  can- 
not infer  what '  external '  puts  it  into  operation :  that  we  must  learn 
firom  investigation.    They  are  presented  in  two  ways,  which  differ ;  by 
merely  internal  operation,  which  produces  illusions  ;  and  by  the  action 
on  it  of  something  apart,  which  produces  perceptions.    But,  in  both 
cases,  the  form  of  the  presentation  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  '  ma- 
obine.' 
So  we  see  creation :  it  is  making  a  creature  with  a  mechanism  en- 
eurin^  a  certain}  result ;  viz.,  the  presentation  to  him  of  objects  of 
any  given  kind  [e.  g.,  to  man  this  material  universe  in  space]  :  then 
that  which  ie,  operating  upon  him,  causes  his  perception.     So  an  ab- 
solutely indefinite  number  of  universes  are  possible.    It  is  like  the 
diverse  operations  in  a  factory  from  the  one  engine. 

We  have  to  infer  what  acts  on  our  mechanism,  to  put  it  into 
operation  in  such  definite  ways ;  and  altho'  we  cannot,  perhaps,  get  far 
in  this  from  the  mere  objects  themselves,  we  may,  from  observing  the 
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mode  and  order  in  wbich  thej  are  presented,  learn  in  what  way,  by 
vbat  principles,  that  which  acts  on  ns  does  so :  not  by  the  eonstituentSf 
bat  by  the  operations,  of  Nature. 

Are  the  various  *  universes ' — products  of  various"  *  mechanisms  '— 
comparable  to  the  various  products  of  the  organs  in  the  body  ? — ^the 
tissues,  or  secretions,  from  the  one  blood,  but  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  organ  ? 

Seeing  proof  as  merely  in  the  nature  of  thought  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance,  removes  the  mystery  about  ^'necessary  beliefs, 
and  makes  clear  how  our  necessities  of  thinking  have  ;no  objective  va- 
lidity.    Men  are  so  led  by  the  notion  that  what  is  ^  proved  *  to  them  is 
true ;  only  because  thev  do  not  see  what  it  means.     What  we  must 
think  is  merely  the  ultimate  dynamical  result  of  the  sum  of  all  our 
ideas :  we  have  a  latent  notion  that  a  thing  could  not  seem  in  a  certain 
way  to  us  if  it  were  not  truly  so.     Could  we  expressly  prove  a  rod  not 
to  oe  bent  in  water  ?  would  not  all  tests  experimentally  fail,  because 
all  measurements  would  be  subject  to  the  same  appearance  ?    We  hold 
that  it  is  merely  appearance  altered,  to  escape  the  hypotheses  we  should 
else  be  compelled  to  make. 

In  the  Baconian  philosophy  we  have  another  instance*  of  anticipation 
suppressed.    That  is  a  suppression  of  the  old  idea  of  Nature  conforming 
to  the  laws  of  thought,  which  is  restored  when  it  is  found  that  these 
things  are  phenomena.    Phenomena,  of  course,  must  so  conform.   The 
old  view  was  wrong,  by  not  knowing  that  this  is  phenomenon :  this  im- 

Serfection  is  removed,  then  it  is  restored.     So  this  aspect  of  Science, 
ependent  on  observation  alone,  and  not  conformed  to  thought,  is  theory. 
In  mathematics  alone  is  man's  true  attitude  to  Nature  maintained— 
the  phenomenon  conformed  to  laws  of  thought.     For  this,  must  the 
laws  of  thought  be  formed  into  the  *  calculus  '  f 
Our  thought  has  authority  over  that  which  ia  to  ua,  but  not  over  that 
which  is :  of  old  the  two  were  confounded,  now  they  are  distinguished. 
It  is  striking  how  far  the  laws  of  thought  often  are  from  being  such  as 
we  should  think :  how  opposite  to  any  results  of  mere  common  sense 
[as  seen  in  mathematics]. 

Thinking  of  Nature  as  first  active,  then  suppressing  this  view  for  that 
which  sees  her  as  merely  inert,  is  anticipation  and  theory ;  but  the  pro- 
cess from  anticipation  to  interpretation  is  but  a  turning  round :  this  <  in- 
ertness '  is  fouqd  to  be  but  appearance.    Is  this  ever  the  relation  of 
theory :  introducing  hypotheses  as  existing,  which  are  due  to  our  own 
state? 
Not  wholly  so :  in  astronomy,  the  appearances  are,  to  some  extent, 
due  to  motions  apart  from  us ;  and  it  was  these  which  perplexed  men, 
and  rendered  the  recognition  of  their  own  state  more  difficult. 

Is  not  this  a  just  parallel  between  Science,  as  a  whole,  and  astro- 
nomy:  viz.,  the  motions  of  the  planets  prevented  men  from  believing 
the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  is  it  not  our  idea  of  true  life  in  the  or- 
ganic world  that  prevents  the  inference  of  man's  deadness,  instead  of 
Nature's  ?    If  there  be  that  <  life '  truly  there,  then  we  cannot  affirm 
man's  deadness  as  the  cause  of  the  character  of  the  perceived ;  it  is  not 
universal. 
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I  have  had  these  thoughts : — ^how  all  change  whatever  may  be  sub* 
jective — i.  e.  to  man^  or  humaiiity — and  not,  therefore,  truly  external, 
as  we  feel  it  tp  be.     It  arose,  in  part,  from  thinking  how  astronomy 
makes  an  externally-perceived  motion  subjective  to  man  (or  at  any  rate 
is  a  step  towards  making  it  subjective).    I  observed  how  we  have  no 
evidence  for  any  motion  external  to  us,  but  just  that  perception  which 
we  have  for  motion  in  the  heavens  :  therefore,  why  may  not  all  motion 
— ^i.  e.,  all  change — truly  be  subjective  ?     Then  I  thought  of  the  logical 
disproof  of  the  possibility  of  motion,  which  cannot  be  answered ;  and 
whether  it  may  not  truly  be  that  the  cause  of  all  perception  of  motion 
must  be  only  to  our  consciousness,  and  not  apart  from  man;  i.  e., 
motion  be  perceived,  and  yet  not  he  ? 

And  then,  again,  I  generalized  this  to  change^  altogether ;  whether 
all  change  be  not  subjective,  in  the  same  way ;  i.  e.,  due  to  change  only 
in  man  P  For  motion,  and  all  change,  may  be  dearly  paralleled :  mo- 
tion is  but  change  in  place  \  all  change  is  change  in  form.  As 
man,  therefore,  by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  place,  perceives  mo- 
tion as  external,  so,  by  subjective  change  in  respect  to  form^  it  is  clear 
he  might  perceive  change  in  form  as  external.  Again :  think  how  the 
eternal,  the  absolute,  does  not  change ;  how  the  essence  of  time  is  change, 
or  succession:  if  Being  is  eternal,  there  can  be  no  change  but  that 
which  is  phenomenal. 

And  then  I  thought  of  dreams,  and  spectral  illusions.  It  cannot  be 
a  true  philosophy  which  leaves  them  as  exceptions  and  anomalies :  they 
have  to  be  brought  in  and  unified  with  all  other  things : — suppose  they 
should  be  found  the  great  guides  and  standards  by  which  to  explain  all  ? 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  the  instinct  finds  in  them  than  our 

Science  does ;  how  the  early  races  of  men,  and  *  sacred  '  literatures, 

dwell  on  them. 
In  dreams  and  illusions  we  are  conscious  of  changes,  as  external  to  us, 
which  are  due  to  subjective  changes  wholly.   Here,  then,  is  an  instance 
in  point.    From  subjective  change  we  are  conscious  of  external  changes, 
while  there  is  no  such  external  change. 

But  there  is  an  evident  difierence  between  dreams  and  illusions  and 
our  perceptions  of  genuine  phenomena ;  for  one  is  [due  to  subjective 
changes  in  ourselves,  the  other  not..    Still,  we  know  positively  subject- 
ive change  as  a  cause  of  *  consciousness '  of  external  changes,  and  it  is 
the  only  cause  of  such  consciousness  that  we  do  <  know  ' ;  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  perception,  it  is  the  only  solid  standing  point.     In 
dreams,  our  consciousness  of  external  changes  is  from  subjective  changes 
in  our  individual  selves,  unshared  by  any  others,  and  not  lasting  even 
to  ourselves  [save,  perhaps,  in  madness]^    Suppose  the  perception  of 
genuine  phenomena  were  due  also  to  subjective  changes — but  to  such  in 
man,  or  affecting  all  ? 

In  a  word  :  subjective  change,  affecting  man  as  a  whole,  is  the  cause 
of  our  perception  of  external  changes ;  i.  e.,  of  course,  of  Nature :  these, 
therefore,  being  not  dependent  on  our  individual  selves,  not  ceasing  to 
be  perceived,  produce  a  permanent,  instead  of  a  temporary,  conviction 
of  reality.  They  have  all  the  properties  of  a  dream,  and  yet  are  not 
such  to  us.     Man  is  dreaming,  is  under  subjective  illusion ;  that  is  all. 

Even  so  can  we  conceive  of  our  individual  dreams  being  real  percep* 

tions  of  phenomena  to  some  subordinate  and  contained  individualities  ? 
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Thus  dreams  are  co-ordinated^  and  united  with  experience  :  they  might 
have  been  foretold.  The  perception  of  snch  changes,  and  inert  pheno- 
mena, can  have  ordy  a  subjective  cause. 

Again :  dreams  probably  repeat  to  us  only  what  we  have  before  had 
experience  of.  They  are  not  genuine ;  yet  they  re-present  images  of 
genuine  things,  variously  modified.  So  must  it  not  be  with  matCs 
*  dream '  ? — must  not  the  phenomena  of  it  represent  realities ;  be  im- 
ages of  them,  however  modified  ?  And  this  is  the  true  relation  of  phe- 
nomena to  the  absolute ;  viz.,  as  dream-existences  are  to  genuine  phe- 
nomena. 

The  change  in  man  is  not  9uch  as  the  perceived  :  it  therefore  may  be 
that  which  can  be,  while  the  perceived  is  such  as  cannot  be ;  thus,  re- 
latively, the  earth's  motion  can  be,  but  the  perceived  motion  of  the  hea- 
vens is  impossible.  So  perhaps  change  in  place  (or  motion)  cannot  be ; 
but  some  possible  chiCnge  in  man  may  make  him  perceive  change  in 
place.  So  altogether  the  perceived  (physical)  changes  are  not  possible 
to  be ;  but  the  changes  in  man  are  different  Or  perhaps,  even,  change 
cannot  he\  so  it  is  not  '  change '  in  man  causes  him  to  perceive  change, 
but  some  other  condition  of  his  causes  perception  of  change  as  external. 
That  would  be  to  place  man  in  time  {pi  which  change  is  the  essence) ; 
BO  there  should  be  time  to  him,  and  yet  not  truly  time ;  only  the  eternal 
existing. 

Illusions  are  a  key  to  perception.    They  are  as  a  looking-glass,  behind 
which  we  can  see — a  bounded  one ;  the  perception  of  the  genuine  phe- 
nomenon is  like  an  endless  looking-glass  behind  which  we  cannot  get : 
it  is  as  an  individual  and  ceasing  motion  is,  to  to  the  universal  and 
unceasing  motion  in  the  heavens. 
For  we  evidently  do  fail  to.  grasp  the  eternal  when  we  try.     We  set 
out  with  some  vague  notion  of  an  '  eternal '  that  is  essentially  different 
from  time,  and  apart  from  duration ;  we  try  to  think  of  it,  but  it  pal- 
pably eludes  us,  and  we  arrive  merely  at  a  notion  of  all  time.     It  is  a 
disappointment,  the  worst  effect  of  which  is  to  make  us  think  the 
eternal  is  merely  the  everlasting.     To  escape  from  this,  we  should  see 
how  time  is  from  a  condition^subjective  to  man. 

See  the  distinction  then  between  a  motion  of  a  truly  moving  body,  and 
a  motion  we  think  to  be  because  toe  are  moving :  one  is  an  illusion  of 
man*8y  the  other  an  illusion  of  our  own :  that  is  why  we  are  so  differ- 
ently affected  by  them.  Can  it  be  thus  : — if  man  is  being  made  alivey 
he  must  have  ever-varying  states  of  consciousness,  which  to  us  must  be 
the  perception  of  changing  phenomena  ?  Then  comes  the  question :  ' 
why  men's  changing  states  of  consciousness  should  flow  from  man^s 
state  ?  and  also  why  these  changing  states  in  us  should  give  us  this 
feeling  we  have  of  existence  in,  and  mutual  action  on,  this  material 
world — especially  our  operation  on  it  ? 

Is   consciousness,   in  this   sense,    the   ««(/*— changing  states  of  itf 
Should  we  not  go  far  back,  and  look  on  all  this  as  one  little  link  in 
some  great  chain  ? 
This,  at  any  rate,  seems  clear :  we  ought,  by  the  nature  of  Being,  to  be 
80  impressed  ;  i.  e.,  to  feel  phenomena  to  be. 

Are  not  the  abstract  and  simple  ideas  we  arrive  at  in  philosophy  like 
the  simple  elements  in  chemistry,  in  this :  that  they  are  not  primary. 
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but  are  from  the  'compound,'  by  force  ?  Are  tbey  tbe  otbers pltu  force, 
as  it  were— tbe  compound,  not '  made  up '  of  tbem  ?  Is  tbere  not,  in- 
deed, a  parallel  bere  in  cbemicity  and  tbougbt  ?  Will  '  ideas '  give  us 
a  key  to  cbemical  bodies  ?  Are  not  tbe  mental  analysts  astray,  like  tbe 
cbemists  ?  and  is  tbere  not  to  be  a  common  rectification  ? 

Is  not  tbis  tbe  cbief  rule  in  tbinking :  tbat  tbougbt  sbould  be  per- 
fectly/ree  ;  and  no  conception  be  rejected,  or  judged  as  ridiculous  or 
impossible  or  absurd — ^tbat  all  our  former  impressions  sbould,  if  neces- 
sary, be  set  aside,  and  eacb  tbougbt  stand  absolutely  on  its  own  logical 
merits.  Wben  an  idea  presents  itself  in  respect  to  any  one  class  of  re- 
lations, we  must  try  it  in  otbers,  and  see ;  but,  above  all,  neyer  force. 

Not  only  is  tbat  wbicb  we  think  not  autboritative — not  to  be  con- 
founded witb  tbat  wbicb  is  to  be  believed — but,  also,  tbougbts  are  to  be 
used  as  symbols;  like  x  and  y  in  matbematics.  It  is  not  to  be  demanded 
tbat  tbey  sbould  bo  possible  or  conceivable,  but  only  tbat  tbey  sbould 
be  logical,  workable  witb — rigbt  in  tbeir  relations.  They  are  not  for 
tbemselves ;  but  (like  x  and  y)  are  only  means  for  ends  baving  otber  re* 
ferencea  Tbus  reducing  tbougbt  to  a  process  of  symbolism,  migbt  it  be 
placed  on  a  par  witb  matbematics  ? 

Tbe  only  learning  is  finding  out  tbat  we  do  know ;  tbat  tbe  unknown 
IB  but  a  form  of  tbe  known.  If  tbere  be  no  '  known '  in  tbe  unknown, 
we  cannot  know  it,  evidently :  as,  in  an  equation,  tbere  must  be  a 
*  known '  element  for  its  solution :  all  tbe  unknown,  tberefore,  is  a  form 
of  tbe  known. 

Is  it  not  a  rigbt  progress  to  do  consciously  wbat  is  first  done  uncon- 
I  Bciously  ?  i.  e.,  by  cboice  or  design,  wbat  is  first  necessary  or  instinct- 

I  ive.     Tbink  of  tbe  application  of  tbis  to  language :  migbt  we  not  well 

set  about  consciously  improving  it ;  modifying,  doing  designedly,  what 
has  been  unconsciously  always  done  [e.  g.,  '  eit,'  as  a  termination,  in- 
t  stead  of  <  ness,'  and  '  ity  ';  and  so  onj.     Now,  in  tbis,  would  tbere  not 

'  be  violence,  i.  e.  arbitrariness  (i.  e.  mii,  relatively  to  the  case)  ?    But 

I  still,  is  not  this  a  necessary  stage  of  the  progress ;  rigbt  to  be  passed 

^  through,  to  attain  thereby  the  higher  conscious  necessity  ?     These  three 

stages  are  necessary ;  tbe  middle  ever  has  its  evils,  but  must  be.     The 
I  law  is  in  it,  but  not  known,  not  fulfilled ;  violated  in  ignorance.     Is 

here  a  history  applicable  universally  to  the  whole  of  man's  progress  ? 

The  suppression  which  constitutes  theory  is  very  simple.  Tbe  thing 
cannot  exist  in  that  way,  when  more  is  added ;  therefore  it  is  set  aside 
altogether. 

And  under  tbis  misunderstanding  (i.  e.,  in  the  intellectual) — a  con- 
founding of  its  not  being  able  to  be  <  in  tbat  way,'  and  its  not  being 
able  to  be  a/  all,  Tbus  witb  regard  to  the  question  about  the  ma- 
terial world :  denying  it  to  have  the  perceived  qualities  appears,  or 
is  first  asserted  as,  tantamount  to  denying  tbe  world  to  he  at  all. 
Tbis  is  an  instance  of  that  confusing  of  the  question  of  mode  of  ex- 
istence, and  of  existence  itself;  parallel  to  theory  or  suppression. 
Not  that  the  fact  is  such  a  confusing ;  but  tbat  there  is  the  confusing 
in  the  intellectual  because  the  suppression  must  be ;  viz.,  as  image  of 
tbe  fact.  Thus  one  sees  more  clearly  tbe  intellectual  law :  first,  a 
truth,  in  wrong  mode ;  then  tbe  mode  found  impossible ;  then  tbe 
truth  suppressed,  because  tbe  mode  was  not  felt  separable  from  it; 
then  the  truth  restored  in  the  true  mode* 
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So  in  respect  to  man :  first  was  man,  but  in  a  mode  not  fit  ('  natural/ 
not  *  spiritnal ')  ;  then  tke  mode  set  aside,  and,  with  this,  manhood  sap- 
pressed — a  tftfl^oonscionsness  introduced ;  in  order  for  the  manhood  to 
be  restored  in  spiritual  mode. 

Oan  one  see  in  the  physical — in  *  development ' — this  necessity  ?  or, 
in  the  mental,  why  the  one  must  cease  before  the  other  can  be  ?  I 
think  so ;  dimly.  "  How  could  men  have  found  the  true  relations  of 
the  earth,  except  by  considering  it  stedfast  ?  How  could  an  organ 
risejto  higher  form,  except  thro'  the  ceasing  of  an  earlier  one  ? 

By  the  fact  of  the  man  of  genius  doing  better  than  he  can  conceive^ 
is  shown  clearly  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  by  man  of  more 
than  man  oan  conceive.  So  the  work  of  genius  is  truly,  in  one  sense, 
superhuman;  i.  e.,  taking  our  sense  of  'human' — putting  the  self  for 
the  man.  The  truth  is,  '  talent '  is  not  the  human ;  it  is  in  genius  that 
man  is  seen :  in  it  is  the  self  cast  out.  Here  is  an  image  of  the  true 
Being  of  man — ^in  the  destruction  of  the  self.  It  is  so  also  in  the  in- 
tellectual sphere. 

Must  there  not  be,  also,  this  twofold  aspect  in  the  spiritual  ?    Is  it 
not  in  the  others  because  it  is  there  ?    Is  it  not  involved  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ? 
Bo  men  of  talent  think  genius  *  cannot  be  understood ';  they  think  there 
must  have  been  a  conception  before  the  work.     Even  so  do  we  think  of 
Nature ~ that  there  must  have  been  a  *  conception'  of  it  beforehand; 
and  so  we  cannot  understand  it.    It  is  a  '  work  of  genius ';  but  we  take 
the  *  talent '  view  of  it,  and  think  it  full  of  '  contrivances.'    Our  studies 
in  Nature  are  like  the  eiOEbrts  of  the  man  of  talent  to  understand  Jthe 
work  of  genius :  he  can  see  much ;  admirable  design,  results  secured, 
but  there  is  something  besides,  which  he  cannot  fathom.    Is  not  this 
partly  the  meaning  of  that  '  unity  of  plan,'  which  is  seen,  and  which 
cannot  be  comprehended  in  ^  design '  ?     [Is  not  the  work  of  genius,  like 
Nature,  an  union  of  design  and  necessity  ? 

Science,  showing  necessity  in  Nature,  seems  irreligious.    Thus,  too, 
we  see  that  Science  must  show  Nature  necessary ;  not  because  there  is 
such  necessity,  but  it  is  for  interpretation.     The  history  of  Science  is 
thus  deducible.     Bat  the  '  design '  view  most  also  have  been ;  man 
must  have  felt  Nature  also  so— he  being  a  'self.' 

The  union  of  two  intellectual  views  is  evidently  the  same  as  under- 
standing that  different  appearances  of  one  object  are  of  the  same. 
We  have  a  talent-view  of  Nature,  preparing  for  a  genius- view ;  and 
this  order  of  thought  is  deducible  also. 
Either  talent  is  below  *  man,'  or  genius  is  above.  Does  not  man  rise 
from  talent  to  genius  ?  all  men  doing  and  knowing,  consciously  and  ha- 
bitually, that  which  is,  in  truth,  an  interpretation — an  act  of  genius  f 
Is  not  then  this  '  talent,'  which  is,  as  it  were,  at  once  maut  and  yet  be- 
low it,  the  'Adam'  ? — in  iheform  of  man,  and  yet  not  truly  man  ? 

Do  not  sight  and  toucb  answer  to  intellect  and  moral  sense — seeing 
and  feeling?    Is  not  the  strife  between  these  suo^  as  we  may  suppose 
between  the  two  former  [and  which,  perhaps,  exists  in  childhood]  ? 
We  naturally  suppose  sight  to  vouch  for  the  existence  of  appearances, 
as  we  do  respecting  intellect  for  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon.   We 
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have  to  connect  intellect,  and  its  phenomena,  with  the  spiritual ;  as  we 
have  to  connect  sight  and  its  appearances  with  the  phenomenon.  Ap- 
pearances are  appearances  of  the  phenomenon;  phenomena  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  spiritual.  There  must  he  to  intellect  the  phenomenon  of 
!  the  spiritual,  as  there  must  he  to  sight  the  *  appearance '  of  the  real. 

'  How  striking  are  the  words :  we  *  see '  by  intellect,  we  '  feel  *  by  heart, 

or  conscience.     Then  has  not  the  latter  the  same  relation  to  the  formeri 
I  and  the  same  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  sight  and  touch  ? 

I .  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  child  feels  the  same  tendency  to  set  sight 

t  above  touch,  that  we  feel  to  set  intellect  above  conscience  ? 

I  Observe,  too,  how  universal  touch  is,  how  frequent  blindness :  so  ab- 

sence of  intellect  is  frequent,  but  all  feel. 
Is  there  not  a  similar  strife,  in  the  child,  respecting  sight  and  touch,  as 
in  man  respecting  intellect  and  moral  sense  ? — the  same  tendency  to  put 
sight  bboye  touch  gradually  corrected  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  parallel  to 
our  science ;  with  speculation  before,  and  interpretation  at  end  ?  Does 
not  the  child  find,  only  by  such  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  that  feel^ 
ing  IB  the  authority,  and  sight  must  be  explained  thro'  it  ? 

Again :  the  appearances  to  sieht  are  many ;  to  touch,  there  is  but 
one.     Does  not  the  child  first  believe  in  the  many ;  afterwards  identify- 
ing the  sight-objects  as  appearances  of  the  one  touch-object  ?     How 
can  he,  without  long  leaiiiing  and  much  difficulty,  give  up  the  many 
which  he  sees,  and  believe  only  the  one  ? 

Does  he  not  go  thro'  a  process,  respecting  the  sight-appearances,  an- 
swering to  our  science  of  phenomena,  and  find  that  they  are  appear- 
ances of  that  which  he  feels,  as  we  find  phenomena  are  of  that  which 
we  '  feel ' :  and  then,  first,  the  touch  or  feeling  rises  to  its  true  mean- 
ing ?    As,  by  the  interpretation  of  Bcience  our  feeling  of  the  spirit- 
ual first  is  interpreted  ? 
Without  sight,  touch  were  most  imperfect ;  it  would  not  be  the  true 
sense,  nor  convey  true  knowledge ;  so  is  intellect  necessary  for  the  true 
fulfilment  and  meaning  of  the  moral  sense. 

Is  not  the  history  of  childhood  given  us  in  this  history  of  man  ? — 
When  the  child  has  thus  interpreted  sight  into  its  relation  with  touch, 
is  he  not  prepared,  intellectually,  to  begin  to  speak  ?  then  words  have 
meaning,  as  expressing  objects  which  are  distinctly  apprehended. 
Does  not  that  interpretation  involve  '  self-consciousness'  ? — only  by  a 
reference  to  self,  and  allowance  for  it,  can  it  be  accomplished  ?    Per- 
haps animals  never  thus  interpret. 
Is  not  all  interpretation  an  interpretation  of  one  thing  in,  or  into,  its 
relation  to  something  else — a  uniting  of  separates  ?    Is  this  twofold  re- 
lation involved  in  the  spiritual ;  as  by  relation  of  creator  and  creature  ? 
In  touch  we  are  *  active ':  the  exertion,  the  individuality,  the  life  or 
'  self,'  are  in  it ;  so  the  conscience  is  the  active — ^the  man ;  intellect, 
like  sight,  is  passive.    But  is  there  not  also  a '  self  even  in  conscience  t 
is  not  even  it  to  be  developed  and  superseded  ?     As  '  force,'  or  inertia, 
(negation)  is  in  touch,  so  is  not  a  'negation'  (that  of  duty) — still  of 
self — ^in  conscience  ? 
Does  not  this  interpretation  of  Science— involving  the  conception  of 
death — still  land  us  in  a  negative  result ;  still  need  again  to  be  sup* 
pressed  ? 
Bight  has  passiveness  in  it ;  touch  hcu  force — both  negatives.    Again : 
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intellect    has   passiveness    in   it   (and  inertness,  also,   in  the  object)- 
Has  not  conscience,  also,  a  negation  in  it ;  an  element  of  self-action 
—of  ought— Btill  of  force?     *SeIf'  is  in  consciousness,  as  it  is  in 
touch  :  and,  as  touch  makes  us  believe  inertness,  or  materialness,  so  does 
not  conscience  also  mislead — has  it  not  a  self  in  it  ?     [Do  we  not  see  it 
in  our  ideas  of  justice,  revenge,  &c.  ?] 

Are  the  many  appearances  from  one  phenomenon  parallel  to  the  many 
I  selves' — i.  e.,  individual,  self-conscious  men — ^from  the  one  man  ?  Is 
it  not  truly  the  same  necessity  of  the  many  from  the  one,  and  of  and  in 
the  one  ?  Observe :  in  each  case  it  is  many  to  ua — ^many  to  conscious- 
ness ;  so  must  it  not  be  many  <  phenomena '  to  <  self  of  the  one  '  man '  ? 
So  the  self  is  one,  and  yet  must  bo  many  such  (phenomenal)  men. 

All  the  vrork  of  man  has  been,  thus,  to  learn  that  '  feeling '  has  au- 
thority over  '  seeing ' ;  i.  e.,  on  the  same  level,  as  it  were  :  for,  from 
another  point  of  view,  *  seeing ' — i.  e.  reason  (intellect)^ — ha^  authority 
over  feeling ;  viz.,  over  sensuous  feeling.  This  is  the  very  point  of  the 
argument :  the  authority  of  reason  over  sense.  These  are,  indeed,  com- 
plements ;  the  same  thing  taken  both  ways.  First,  feeling  over  seeing 
(vijs.  in  respect  to  sense) ;  then,  seeing  over  feeling ;  viz.,  intellect  over 
sense  (science) ;  then  feeling  (conscience,  or  moral  '  sense ')  over  intel- 
lect. Is  there  not  to  be  another  '  seeing '  over  that  feeling  also — the 
true  conscioumesB  ? 

Wliat  we  have  to  do  is  to  recognize  a  fact  which  shall  give  all  our 
impressions,  account  for  and  show  necessary  all  'views,'  according  to 
the  position  from  which  it  is  regarded.     Thus,  in  respect  to  religion : 
the  fact  must  be  such,  as,  from  man's  nature  and  mode  of  viewing  it, 
to  give  the  presentation  of  ^  probation,'  and  the  *  appearance '  of  ever- 
lasting punishment.     All  have  to  be  interpre^^ed  into  one  fact,  which 
must  rightly  cause  such  impressions  according  to  the  relations  of  the 
beholders.     From  the  total  of  man's  intellectual  impressions  has  to  be 
learnt  the  fact^  and  man's  relations  and  condition :  all  these  '  relations ' 
of  man  also  having  to  be  accounted  for,  and  shown  necessary.     When 
this  is  perfectly  done  for  a//  views,  then  the  &ct  will  be  completely 
grasped. 

So,  again,  we  must  see  this  (religious)  fact  as  involving  '  destruction,' 
in  the  sense  of  loss  of  consciousness  [this  indeed  is  necessary,  from  the 
confounding  of  consciousness  and  <6//*-oonsciousness].  Also,  must  it  not 
show  all  the  Buperstitions  of  the  world — all  idolatries,  &c.  ?  from  that 
view  there  must  be  that  appearance.  All  |the  wrongness  seen  to  be 
thro'  the  relation ;  all  right /or  that  relation. 

Also,  this  must  show  science :  how,  fh>m  a  certain  necessary  point  of 
view,  there  must  be  that  impression  also — ^that '  appearance '  believed  to 
be  the  fact.  Science  is  so  deduoible :  the  fact  being  necessary,  being  also 
one^  or  eternal,  from  the  feeling  of  inertness  Science  necensarily  follows 

Ez.,  cause  and  effect,  changes  of  form  only,  &c.]      So  all  human 
tory  is  seen  to  be  right 

The  physical  seeing  is  interpreted  into  agreement  and  oneness  with 
touch  by  consideration  of  our  relations ;  then  the  moral  '  touch '  is  in- 
terpreted into  agreement  with  reason  by  consideration  of  our  being. 

Does  not  the  child  gradually  learn  to  understand  that  sight  means 
external  things ;  and  then  has  it  not,  from  sight  and  touch,  a  sort  of 
two  worlds  ?  even  as  we  have  two— a  physical  and  a  spiritual — ^known 
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by  different  faculties.  It  first  distinguishes  clearly,  and  establishes  and 
Biaintains  both ;  and  has  arguments  with  itself,  from  which  it  concludes 
that  the  sight-world  must  be  as  it  perceives  it,  and  that  there  is  a 
touch-world  too-— doubtless  it  does  even  as  we  do. 

Observe  now,  respecting  the  physical  and  the  spiritual : — give  up  the 
physical,  reduce  it  all  to  states  of  consciousness,  and  we  leave  the 
I  man  entirely  unaffected ;  nothing  is  lost  of  us :  but  take  away  the 

'  spiritual,  and  the  manhood  is  destroyed. 

j  Then  Uie  two  are  united ;  feeling  takes  its  place  :^is  not  this  faith  ? 

I  Thus  is  not  mysticism  embraced — the  assertion  of  that  power  to  know  ? 

\  It  must  be  asserted,  suppressed,  interpreted.     Mysticism,  or  the  aflser- 

tion  of  the  authority  of  feeling,  fails,  because  of  the  wrongness  of  the 
I  conception ;  because  the  existence  of  a  physical  (or  intellect-world)  is 

maintained,  as  besides,  or  separate.  Even  as  the  authority  of  a  toudi- 
world  would  be  wrongly  asserted  by  one  maintaining  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  appearances  (or  a  sight-world). 

<  Actualism '  is  but  the  assertion  that  all  the  faculties  deal  with  one 
object,  as  all  the  senses  do ;  but  even  as  this  last,  though  right  and  ne- 
cessary, gives  a  false  result  as  affirming  the  eooistence  of  the  phenom- 
enan,  so  '  Actualism '  also,  perhaps,  gives  a  false  result,  as  afl&rming 
the  existence  of  thaik  which  may  not  be  the  true  existence,  sare  to 
the  creature.     In  our  relation  of  intellect  and  faith  may  be  found  the 
cause  and  meoessity  of  our  twofold  relation  to  phenomena  by  aight 
and  touch ;  and  t^  whole  history  of  thought  interpreted  aa  a  process 
of  identifying  the  ol^ect  of  intellect  and  faith  (as  of  sight  and  toueh). 
Faith  gives  us  the  '  actual '  as  it  is,  even  as  touch  l^e  phenomenal* 
A  touch- world  oould  hardly  be  maintained  except  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  its  object  with  Uiat  of  sight— -knowing  the  ^  appearances '  as 
appearances  of  it :  so  can  the  object  of  faith  Only  be  affirmed,  or  rightly 
Iniown,  by  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  (objects  of  intellect)  as 
phenomena  of  it.    Only  so  eaxi  we  understana  what  it  is^  only  so  study 
or  learn  it.     It  i«  by  sight  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  obj6ot  of  touch, 
altho'  it  is  not  such  as  it  is  to  sight ;  ao  by  intellect  we  learn  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  of  faith,  altho'  it  is  not  such  as  it  is  to  intellect. 
In  respect  both  to  sight  and  intellect,  we  have  to  intei^ret  their  '  re- 
splts '  by  consideration  of  man ;  and  especially  to  recognize  defeet  in 
our  apprehension ;  as  in  respect  to  our  sight,  so  with  regard  to  intel- 
lect, not  onl^  is  the  object  more  than  we  see,  but  also  our  seeing  ia  a 
fact  of  special  kind* 
Now  a  child  thinking  appearances  to  sight  to  be  existences  in  them- 
selves— ^not  identified  with  the  object  of  touch — might  observe,  and 
classify,  and  trace  connection ;  might  indeed  have  a  science  of  appear- 
ances, for  which  experience  would  furnish  sufficient  bases  and  data :  the 
phenomena  could  be  predicted,  and  according  to  rational  laws.     And 
yet  they  would  be  in  themselves  arbitraiy ;  why  they  should  be  suoh 
and  no  other  could  not  be  accounted  for ;  the  connection  between  them- 
selves would  be  traceable,  but  their  own  necessity  and  origin  would  be 
hidden.     But  when  known  as  appearances  of  the  object  of  touchy  then 
their  source  and  origin  would  be  known ;  and  it  would  be  seen  why 
they  must  appear  and  be  such  as  they  are. 

Even  so  is  our  Science.     Taking  phenomena  as  existences  by  tboni- 
selvea  we  can  trace  their  relations  and  rational  conneetionat  but  oa«not 


see  their  origin  or  necessitj ;  we  cannot  occoont  for  them«  or  b&j  vhy 
thej  should  he  so  [e.  g.,  we  know  the  laws  of  electricity,  hnt  cannot  ^ 
saj  why  we  must  perceive  it].  Our  science  of  phenomena  is  exactly, 
such  as  would  be  an  empirical  science  of  *  appearances  ^  we  cannot,  of 
course,  find  the  necessity  of  one  phenomenon  in  other  phenomena,  even 
as  we  cannot  find  the  necessity  of  one  appearance  in  otoer  a^>earances ; 
but  only  the  necessitT  of  phenomena  in  the  fact  (object  of  fidth),  as  of 
appearances  in  the  phenomenon  (object  of  touch). 

Hen's  instincts  that  they  can  see  the  necessity  of  the  phenomena^  Is 

right ;  they  can,  if  they  will  connect  them  aright  with  the  £ftct.    W« 

can  conceive  a  child  trying  to  see  a  necessity  in  appearances,  without 

understanding  touch,  and  failing  in  the  same  way«     If  he  did  not, 

indeed,  how  could  he  associate  the  appearances  and  the  thing,  as  he 

does,  and  understand  the  necessity  of  the  appearances  ?  i.  e.,  if  he 

had  not  first  tried  to  see  it,  and  £&iled  ?  Thus  ne  first  has  a  '  science 

of  appearances,^  then  interprets ;  and  the  interpretation  must  come  out 

of  the  failure  of  the  '  science,'  after  giving  up  the  attempt  to  show 

the  necessity.    So  now,  in  respect  to  the  *  actual ':  the  (ud  attempt 

to  show  the  phenomenal  necessaiy  may  be  achieved;  coimect  it  with 

the  fact,  and  it  is  done. 

The  intellect-object,  or  objects,  can  be  shown  necessary  when  seen  in  sl 

right  relation  to  the  faith-object ;  but  that  'Mth-object'  may  still  need 

to  be  shown  in  relation  to  another  object  stili;  even  as  the  tottch<objeet 

does. 

Now  do  we  not  see  even  into  the  meaning  of  our  action ;  L  e^,  onr 
consciousness  of  acting  on,  and  altering,  the  phenomenon  9  Observe : 
by  altering  our  position  we  alter  the  appearances  of  things ;  so  (if  ^e 
believed  appearances  to  be  existences)  iSiere  would  be  a  consciousness  of 
of  altering  existence^  when  only  altering  our  own  position.  We  change 
our  position,  and  there  is  an  external  change  to  us ;  but  we  have  altered 
nothing  external :  even  so  there  is  a  phenomenon  to  ng,  we  '  alter  our 
state,'  and  there  is  another  phenomenon ;  but  nothing  external  is  al- 
tered. Thus,  if  we  believed  appearances  to  exist  extenially,  we  mus^ 
when  moving,  believe  we  alter  something  external ;  so,  if  feeling  pheno« 
mena  as  existing  apart,  we  must  believe  we  alter  something  apart*-alter 
that  which  is.  But,  in  truth,  since  that  which  t^  cannot  change,  does 
not  the  very  fact  of  our  consciousness  of  changing  things  prove  those 
things  to  have  no  true  existence  ? 

But  then,  what  is  our  action  ?    How,  in  i1^  do  we  alter  ourselves^  or 
alter  our  relation  to  the  fact  ?    Is  it  not  thus :  that  the  self-aot  oan 
only  he  self-operative  ?    Has  not  man  action  only  within,  or  on,  him« 
self;  even  as  he  has  only  consciousness  within^  or  -of  his  own  states  ? 
and,  in  pointing  out  that  in  our  action  we  only  alter  our  own  conditioA, 
is  there  not  a  parallel  to  the  argument  that  man's  consciousness  oan  be 
only  of  his  own  state  ?    Our  feeling  action  on  things,  apart  &om  us,  is 
like  our  feeling  that  the  things  we  perceive  are  apart  from  ns.     This 
nature  of  our  action  Is  necessary,  deducible  ;  it  is  the  nature  of  self  al- 
together.    Then,  from  the  changes  our  action  produces  in  phenomena, 
have  we  not  to  learn  the  changes  in  our  own  state  ?    Also,  what  mean 
the  constant  changes  of  phenomena  in  which  we  are  passive  ?     Does  it 
not  show  change  in  man — ^not  our  doing  ?   From  the  '  course  of  KatuzQ ' 
must  we  not  learn  man's  changes  ? 
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I  '     0^  course,  by  every  one  of  our  *  faculties,*  we  must  be  related  to  that 

^bioh  is :  there  is  nothing  else  to  which  we  can  be  related  (altho'  we 
,  .  may  not  be  conaciousli/  so).     One  error  of  ours  has  been  to  suppose  that 

the  different  *  faculties '  have  different  *  existences '  with  which  they  are 
' '  connected,  instead  of  understanding  that  the  one  *  existence '  is  pre- 

.  sented  differently  to  different  faculties ;  that  the  cause  of  the  difference 
.  '  to  our  consciousness  is  not  in  that  which  is,  but  in  our  faculty.     Not 

more  unlike  is  the  spiritual  which  we  'feel,*  and  the  physical  we  intel- 

I I  lectually  *  see,'  than  the  colors  we  *  see,'  and  the  solidity  we  *  touch.' 

So  diverse  aire  these,  that  we  have  had  to  deny  color  altogether  of  the 
object,  and  attribute  it  to  man.     And  surely  this  is  right :  that  which 
is  to  the  '  seeing '  is  subjective ;  the  phenomenon  is  such  as  it  is  to  the 
touch ;  so  tho  fact  is  such  as  it  is  to  'faith,'  not  as  to  intellect;  that 
which  '  intellect '  feels  is  subjective. 

Yet  observe:  to  touch  is'  the  inertness,  also  the  in-space-ness ;  the 
negative  element  is  emphatically  to  touch.     We  have  seen  that  sight  is 
better  than  touch ;  it  hieis  a  greater  truth,  only  suppressed  for  interpret- 
ation.    So  is  there  not,  in  some  sense,  more  truth  in  that  which  is  to 
intellect  than  that  which  is  to  conscience  ? — ^is  not  that  also  suppressed 
only  for  interpretation  f     Is  not  the  self— the  negation— especially  in 
1  the  latter  ?    So  the  theoretical  has  a  rightness,  and  prefigures  the  true. 
Thus  the  epicycles  expressed  true  motions,  but  in  wrong  mode ;  they 
had  to  be  denied,  in  order  to  be  seen  aright  [as  it  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  where  and  what  they  truly  are,  to  other  relations].     The 
'  seeing,'  in  every  case,  is  theory,    . 

That  which  is  of  course  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  experience.    So  sense 
and  intellect,  which  do  not  consciously  deal  with  that  which  ts,  must 
'  .'  still  represent  it ;  must  be  modified  presentments  of  it ;  must  be  from 

^1  it,  and  only  so.     Now  here  is  th6  reason,  the  justification  and  necessity, 

'  of  the  conviction  that  that  which  sense  or  intellect  perceives  must  he ; 
that  *  perception '  involves  the  existence  of  that  which  is  *  perceived.' 
This  is  only  the  converse  of  the  proposition  that  that  which  t^  must  be 
the  cause  of  all  perception :  all  the  error  is  in  not  regarding  the  modi- 
£cations  of  the  mode  of  our  consciousness. 

With  regard  to  thinking :  one  great  point  is  to  be  content  to  use  un- 
meaning terms  as  instruments  (like  x  and  y  in  mathematics)  ;  to  get  rid 

'  of  the  idea  that  thought  deals  with  the  reality^    The  only  point  is  to 
keep  the  relations  right — ^as  in  mathematics.     Thought  must  be  logical, 

'  but  it  need  not  conform  to  any  '  existence.'     Our  plan  has  been,  as  if  a 
n^athematician,  when  he  came  to  an  absurd  quantity,  should  have 

*  altered  it,  to  make  it  possible.     We  have  '  altered '  our  thoughts,  to 
make  them  agree  with  what  we  thought  was  fact.     [Was  not  the  same 
thing  done  in  mathematics,  before  men  knew  that  the  only  point  to  at- 
tend to  was  the  relations  ?1 

'  Appearances '  cease ;  the  object  of  touch  is  permanent.     So  a  child 
might  compare  the  two ;  might  say  ^  these  appearances  which  cease  can- 

'  not  he ' :  true — but  they  may  be  the  appearances  of  that  which  is. 

Is  it  not  that  an  existence  which  does  not  cease  must  be  the  cause  of 

'      that  which  intermits — be  the  cause  of  its  appearing  ? 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  phenomenal :  physical  things 
paM  away;  they  cannot   he  ;  true-*but  they  are  phenomena  of  that 
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whioh  18.  There  must  be  some  essential,  unceasing,  or  unchanging  facty, 
or  'being,'  which  causes  us  to  perceive  the  passing  things  of  Nature. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  *  matter':  it  is  supposed  for  that 
unchanging  *  being '  which  is  the  cause  of  our  perceiving  all  physical 
things — which  are  *  forms '  of  it.  Those  who  hold  matter  have  granted 
the  whole  position  of  Actualism.  All  the  'mysticism'  of  it,  the  un- 
changing in  the  changing,  &c.,  is  implied  in  it.  Must  not  matter,  thus, 
be  the  *  phenomenon '  ? — an  unchanging  *  substratum '  is  that  which  is 
necessarily  to  be  perceived  by  us  intellectually. 

Might  it  be  thus :  intellect  demands  ^  matter '  as  the  substratum  of 
the  universe ;  man  demands  spirit.  So,  in  intellect,  is  the  subjective 
element  by  our  impression  of  *  negation '  as  *  being '  ? 

The  common-sense  philosophy,  affirming  that  we  are   *  conscious ' 
of  objects — physical  things — truly  affirms  that  these  objects  are  things 
that  we  can  be  conscious  of  [that  they  *  exist  in  a  mind,'  in  truth].     It 
lays  the  entire  basis  of  the  spirituality  of  Nature ;  for  these  physical 
things  are  things  that  we  are  conscious  of,  but  we,  as  self-conscious, 
cannot  be  conscious  of  that  which  truly  is.     We  are  now  conscious  of 
things  that  are  not ;  our  consciousness,  even  now,  is  altruistic ;  but  it  is 
not  true.     It  is  to  become  true,  but  not  cease  to  be  altruistic ;  its  na- 
ture is  to  be  80. 

In  mathematics,  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  that  the  symbols  liave  re- 
ierence  to  real  quantities ;  are  derived  from  them,  and  are  used  solely 
with  reference  to  them,  and  to  elicit  results  true  of  them.  Tet  this  re- 
lation is  disregarded  in  the  working :  whether  the  particular  symbols 
have  any  meaning  in  that  respect,  or  possibility  of  one,  is  not  the 
question.  Even  so  with  thought :  its  origin  and  object  have  reference 
to  the  actual.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  constantly  referred  to  it ;  it  is  to 
be  logical,  no  matter  whether  particular  conceptions  can  be  'translated.' 
Thoughts  are  symbols,  and  must  be  used  by  the  rules  of  symbols. 

How  clear  it  is  that  we  can  make  any  mode  of  thought  like  the  ma-- 
thematical — as  certain  and  as  complete — simply  by  making  it  subject- 
ive ;  by  dissociating  it  from  phenomena.  The  demand  is,  that  we  find 
out  the  right  way  to  do  this :  so  to  get  the  subjective  elements  in  right 
relation  to  the  phenomena  that  the  results  of  the  subjective  processes 
shall  be  phenomenally  true. 

Surely  phenomenon  and  negation  (or  not-being)  are  one.  Phenomenon 
must  be  nogation  \  its  ^  property '  is  not-to-be :  but  only  not-being  can 
not-be.     Clearly  the  phenomenon  must  be  '  matter ';  and  matter  not  so 
much  is  not,  as  it  is  negation— by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  phenomenon 
it  is  so.     Matter  ia  not-being :  it  is  (as  phenomenon)  hy  tia;  i.  e.,  toe 
introduce  not-being.     Thus  our  material  body  is  the  '  negation  *;  it  is 
the  '  not-being '  (defect)  in  man ;  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  pheno- 
menon, or  not-being,  because  the  being  of  man  is  part  of  the  Being  of 
the  universe.     So  man's  'body '  should  be  'part  of  Nature,'  as  it  is. 

Man  is  partly  being  and  partly  not-being ;  partly  one  with  the  phe- 
nomenon (or  not-being),  viz.,  by  his  body..  Here  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  The  body  is  the  '  negation,'  it  has  the  "  property ' 
of  not-being ;  and  we  feel  this  to  be  the  self.  It  is  identified  with  us, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  it — conscious  of  negation.    Thus  '  matter '  is 
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mperadded  negation  to  man ;  by  it  he  is  Umited ;  and  so  he  thin&s 
by  his  <  death  *  he  shall  rise  above  it.    The  '  body/  with  its  parts 
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and  organs,  is  essential  to  this  human  life,  because  this  life  has  that  de- 
fect in  it :  hence  the  idea  of  increased  power,  higher  life,  by  leaving  it. 
Here  is  an  *  anticipation,'  justified  and  interpreted.  Must  not  an  in* 
ferioc,  or  lower,  differ  mm,  a  superior  by  defect  ? — then,  clearly,  this 
life,.  lower  by  materialness,  must  be  by  the  addition  of  a  minus. 

!0r  one  could  rightly  understand  this  mental  life,  might  one  not  be 
able  to  foretell,  from  the  history  of  any  idea  or  view,  or  science,  what 
its  result  must  be  ?  If  we  could  but  apprehend  the  relations  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  been,  could  we  not  say  what  must  follow  ? 

Were  it  not  beautiful  to  see  the  absolute  redemption,  as  an  instance  ? 
first  asserted  as  the  phenomenon,  then  suppressed,  then  restored  as 
the  actual  (the  phenomenon  put  in  its  right  place) :  and  this  not  al- 
though it  is  a  revelation,  but  rather  because  it  is  so :  for  are  not  all 
'instincts'  revelations?  Is  it  not  exactly  the  ^revelations'  that 
haye  to  be  suppressed  and  restored  ? 

When  we  cannot  see  the  truth  of  anything  fe.  g.,  how  prayfr  can 
be  right],  we  should  not  be  in  a  burry ;  neither  force  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, nor  simply  reject ;  but  say,  '  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  at 
which  I  see  the  rightness  of  that,  and  must  go  on.'  So  indeed  it  is  with 
every  opinion.  None  are  *  false ':  of  all,  if  we  see  truly,  we  must  be 
able  to  say,  '  I  see  the  rightness  of  that.'  Till  theuj,  we  do  not  under- 
stand :  we  must,  see  every  phenomenon  necessary. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  of  old,  and  at  firsts  men  naturally  ex- 
plained Ifaturo  hy  rightness — ^propriety  ;  e.  g.,  fire  ascends  ta  the  place 
of  fire,,  clouds  belong  to  the  air,  earth  goes  to  earth.  This  *  rightness ' 
satisfied  tha  mind,  and  furnished  a  reason.  Now  we  demand  a  mecha^ 
niccd  cause :  this  is  our  Science,  and  itsatiafiefi  us ;  but  how  can  it  mora 
pe^9ap^ntly  satisfy  than  the  other  ? 

OThd  '  deaign.'  idea  tries  to  fill  up  the  vacancy :  here  is  the  necessity 
for  that  idea,,  eke  were  a  *  vacuum.'  The  thought  of  a  vacuum  ac- 
eoupfa)  for  thor  mental  processes ;.  and  especially  for  hypotheses. 
It,  ia  interesting  to  bring  these  into  relation :  we  have  but  substituted 
one  mode  of  our  own  feeling  for  another.  The  notion  of  mechanical  ne- 
cessity is  subjective,  even  as  the  other  was :  the  latter  certainly  has  no 
preference  over  the  fiirmer ;  it  merely  satisfies  for  a  time  by  its  relation 
to  our  oonseiousneas.  But  put  them  together,  and  we  see  the  signifi- 
cance and  the  necessity  of  them..  Ours  is  essentially  '  necessity.'  So, 
finest  rightness^  now  necessity  =  necessary  rightness,  or  holiness ;  that 
is  the  spirituality^  of  the  '  actual.' 

The.  <  Desi^ '  idea  is  only  taking  the  phenomenal  for  the  actual :  it 
if  the  theoretical  or  observational  view ;  viz.,  that  which  observing  the 
phenomenal,,  attributes  its  properties  to  the  actual.  We  infer  *  design ' 
in  creation  thro'  failing  to  recognize  that  God  is  not  like  us ;  i.  e.,  is  not 

mt_.       .       *.  .       .      .^    .        are  no< — ^that  our 

is  not  the  same 


Physical  constructions  wSl  not  account  for  mental  phenomena,  nor 
merely  mental  arrangements  for  mond  phenomena :  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  uie  physical  and  mental,  and  something  besides—* 
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that  wemmust  hold  on  to  those  and  suppose  something  more— hat  that 
those  af'  the  phenomena  onlj;  not  the  very  faet,  hut  only  its  appear* 
ance  to  as. 

Is  here  another  three : — (1)  the  world  is  good,  i.  e.  the  phenoftienon ; 
(2)  the  i^enomenoii  is  had,  therefore  the  world  is  had ;  (3)  the  world 
is  trolj,  actnallj,  good ;  the  evilness  is  in  the  phenomenon : — thos  dis- 
tinguishing between  whal  is  to  us,  and  what  is.  Man  is  such,  that  the 
good  mast  be  felt  as  bad  by  him  (viz.,  thro'  the  self),  even  as  he  is  sueh 
that  the  stedfast  mast  appear  revolving  to  him. 

So  again :  God  is  '  Father.'     This  is  first  supposed  phenomenally,  or 
as  fo  us :  then,  seen  phenomenally,  God  is  a  moral  Governor,  and  there- 
fore supposed  actually  so ;  then  we  see  that  this  is  the  phenomenon  of 
God  being  '  actually '  a  Father.     The  <  actual '  fatherhood  necessitates 
the  phenomenon  of  moral  governorship.     This  is  owing  to  the  $el/  in 
man :  the  idea  of  *  moral  governorship '  is  involved  in  it,  and  can  cease 
to  be  so  only  with  his  deliverance  from  it.     So  this  '  self'  in  man  naakes 
the  universe  physical  to  him,  and  involves  that  phenomenon  of  revoluticuy 
which  is  part  of  the  physical  constitution. 

The  art  of  thinking  is  simple  when  we  understand  it,  and  see  that 
thoTCEghts  are  but  symhohy  having  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  should  be- 
lieve, or  with  that  which  is.    We  have,  of  course,  necessarily  thought 
and  felt  otherwise ;  but  simply  because  we  have  not  understood.     In 
truth,  as  we  have  seen,  thinking  is  like  mathematics :  a  playing  with 
symbolsf ;  trivial,  except  for  the  results,  and  the  certainty  that  if  we  go 
according  to  its  laws — mere  symbol  tho'  it  be— the  '  actaal '  will  cor- 
respond to  it.     How  much  more  it  becomes  by  being  thus  made  less, 
and  seen  to  deal  only  with  phenomena:  its  value  is  infinitely  greater  ; 
we  may  do  anything,  only  obey  the  laws  of  it— -thcie  is  no  end,  no 
limit.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  lift. 
Is  not  this  view  of  thinking,  to  the  one  usually  entertained,  as  ie  A- 
gebra  to  arithmetio  ? — a  method  of  dealing   generally ;   a   general- 
ization; 'dealing  with  processes  rather  than  with  particular  pro- 
blems '  ?    As  that  is   a  theory  of  number,  so  is  this  a  theory  of 
thinking  ? 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  use  of  the  '  negative '  conception  in 
thought,  as  of  the  minus  in  algebra ;  that  it  does  not  mean  any  true 
<  negation  '  at  all,  but  only  a  certain  relation  of  positives — an  opposite-^ 
ness.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  necessarily  involved  in  the  phenomenal;  i.  e., 
in  such  <  consciousness '  as  ours  ? 

As  by  the  eye  we  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  deceptions — 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  instouotive  when  we  onderstaod — so  is 
it  with  intellect  also ;  and  to  use  it  rightly  we  must  understand  its  na- 
ture, and  relation  to  <  existence ';  and  employ  constant  and  habitual 
consideration  cmd  care ;  and  especially  constant  reference,  in  using  it,  to 
something  else  [as  of  sight  to  touch]; 

And  here  is  another  point  in  the  parallel :  a  use  in  that  which  has 
been  pointed  oat  in  reference  to  the  senses -^viz.,  the  assurance  they 
give  us  of  the  existence  of  that  which  they  present  to  us.     In  this  the 
intellect  agrees  with  sight;  it  is  that  very  difficulty ^we  are  now  strug- 
gKng  i^ith-^^that  intellect  seems  to  affirm  the  existence  of  that  of  which 
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it  has  the  impression.  Why  have  oar  sight  and  intellect  this  common 
property  ?  whence  is  it,  and  what  necessitates  it  ?  This  is  the  question 
of  the  authority  of  '  consciousness ':  and  surely  ought  to  he  studied  with 
reference  to  sight. 

Does  it  not  mean  that  the  object  does  exist,  if  we  will  consider  our- 
selves in  respect  to  it,  and  rememher  the  difference  of  our  impression  ? 
The  '  ohject '  of  sight  does  exist  (phenomenally) ;  that  of  intellect  doea 
exist  (actually) ;  only  we  must  rememher  the  nature  of  sight  and  of  in- 
f  I  tellect.     Would  this  he  a  good  classification : — 

■ 

{  Sight-ohjects.      Touch-ohjects.      Intellect-ohjects.      Man-ohjects. 

Appearances.  Bealities.  Phenomena.  Actualities. 

*  Bealities,'  [then,  are  not  the  opposite  to  the  '  actual,'  hut  rather  the 
correspondent.     The  opposite  is  phenomena. 

Is  not  the  great  ohstacle  to  progress  in  knowledge  our  holding  so  fast 
to  what  we  have  heen  ohiiged  to  think — our  being  so  rigid?     Would 
not  even  less  observation  do,  if  we  were  more  flexible,  more  Jluent  to 
Nature  ?     Our  thoughts  are  all  arranged  into  systems  ;  made  up,  where 
imperfect,  by  hypotheses  ;  so  that  we  cannot  alter  any  part  because  it 
I  makes  a  discord  with  the  rest.     If  we  could  but  remember  that  things 

I  which  have  been  demonstrated  from  our  premisses  are  not  therefore 

;  truey  because  the  premisses  (express  or  implied)  may  be  altered — and 

so  would  cling  less  to  the  accustomed  (or  rather  the  assumed) — then  we 
might  progress  faster.     We  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  together,  more 
readily  and  with  understanding,  things  that  are  inconsistent ;  not  as 
affirming  both  true  (as  we  do  very  often  now) ;  but  recognizing  it  as  a 
right  condition  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  one  to  be  removed  by  pro- 
gress.    So  that  we  should  not  demand  of  a  new  idea  that  it  should  be 
reconcil cable  with  all  we  think  true,  but  only  that  it  should  be  the 
right  thing  to  think.     It  is  true  we  can  only  learn  by  observation  ;  but 
so  we  can  learn  only  by  experience ;  and  different  quantities  of  these 
may  suffice  for  the  same  knowledge,  according  as  they  are  used.   Is  not 
our  present  plan  of  observing  that  which  makes  our  observation  of  the 
least  possible  service  ? 

In  Genius,  we  cannot  separate  the  conception  &om  the  work :  they 
are  one — the  conception  is  in  the  doing.  In  Talent,  they  are  two ;  first, 
the  conception  by  itself,  then  the  working  out.  Is  there  not  here  separ- 
ation (multiplicity)  and  unity — separation  and  reunion  ?  First  is  in- 
stinctive oneness  of  conception  and  work  ;  then,  advance-by-fall  into 
the  self-consciousness  of  talent — first  a  conception  and  then  a  working 
out ;  and  lastly,  an  interpretation,  a  oneness  of  conception  and  work,  in- 
cluding the  separation  of  talent  in  its  effeet. 

Is  not  '  theory '  (or  hypothesis)  the  assigning  as  cause  of  the  given 
phenomenon,  or  event,  something  tnat  is  not  a  fact,  but  merely  inferred : 
as,  e.  g.,  a  *  material  world '  as  uie  cause  of  our  experience. 

So  we  see  a  need  for  the  union  of  more  than  one  sense  or  faculty. 
Thus,  for  impressions  by  sight,  we  must  know  cause  by  tofuih ;  so  do 
we  not  need  conscience,  to  know  by  it  the  cause  of  our  impressions  of 
intellect  ?  I  think  this  can  be  widely  traced — the  meaning  of  <  vera 
causa '  in  the  relations  of  our  different  faculties :   so  the  spiritual 
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world  is  a  known  cause  for  our  experience.     What  we  hare  to  do  is  to 
learn  how  that  known  cause  may  and  must  cause  our  experience,  not 
to  infer  or  invent. 
So  man's  instinct  in  assuming  the  authority  of  his  own  impressions  is 
only  perverted  hy  being  used  in  respect  to  intellect,  instead  of  con- 
science. 

Bat  if  the  touch-sense  does  give  the  feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  has 
authority,  still  is  not  this  insufficient  Tvithout  the  sight-sense  ?    So  we 
have  to  explain  the  sight-impressions  by  the  touch-object,  still  we  have 
to  learn  what  the  touch-object  is  by  the  sight-sense.  Both  are  necessary. 
So  we  can  see  why  we  want  both  conscience  and  intellect :  they  are 
complementar  J ;  neither  will  do  alone ;  what  we  need  to  clearly  recognize 
and  act  upon  is  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  use — one 
giving  us  the  feeling  of  the  fact ;  the  other,  the  <  appearance '  of  it. 
See  how,  from  two  <  senses '  applied  to  one  object,  we  have  the  means 
of  knowing  it,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have.     This  overthrows 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  know ;  which  has  its  source  in  not  seeing 
that  we  can  use  both  intellect  and  conscience  to  learn  by :  and  surelj 
the  physical  does  not  di£fer  more  from  the  spiritual  than  do  appear- 
ances to  sight  from  the  touch-object. 

How  good  it  would  be  if  we  could  thus  (or  in  some  way)  generalize 
the  intellectual  processes :  get  a  formula  for  the  work  of  the  intellect, 
so  as  to  accomplish  its  operations  in  mass,  as  it  were,  and  arrive  at  in- 
elusive  results.     We  should  thus  see,  not  only  that  certain  results  are 
true,  as  now,  but  that  certain  inclusive  results  are ;  making  what  now 
are  the  generalizations  the  particulars — deducing  results  which  before 
have  been  the  result  only  of  long  inductive  processes,  and  foreseeing 
what  issue  certain  enquiries  must  have,  because  that  class  of  enquiries 
have  that  issue.     Strictly,  this  would  be  a  <  transcendental  thinking '  (or 
calculus  in  thought) ;  and,  like  the  traiincendental  mathematics,  is  it 
not  based  on  a  sort  of  union  of  opposites  ? — a  rising  to  a  higher  point  of 
view,  in  which  the  old  elements  are  lost,  as  it  were,  and  a  conception 
(which  hardly  is  a  <  conception,'  because  beyond  what  the  intellect,  as 
such,  deals  with)  embodies  several  in  one. 

It  is  surely  as  the  recognition  of  the  solid  is,  in  respect  to  (surface) 
appearances :  it  enables  us  to  know  what  they  must  be — we  can  pre- 
dict them. 

So  keeping  our  eye  on  the  actual,  we  can  know  what  the  *  appearance 
to  intellect '  must  be ;  understanding  how  they  must  be  inert  pro- 
cesses, and  under  what  laws :  that  which  has  been  matter  of  mere  in- 
duction is  made  a  matter  of  necessary  and  rational  presentment  and 
prediction.     It  is  simply  a  bringing  back  of  the  a  priori  methods,  but 
with  the  defect  removed ;  and  this  itself  is  an  instance  of  the  law. 
So  the  old  speculative  method  was  right ;  and  only  had  to  be  laid 
aside,  as  all  *  instincts '  have.    The  '  inductive '  process  is  essentially 
a  suppression — a  theory :  it  must*  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
method,  nor -as  possibly  giving  tre  views ;  self  is  essentially  in  it. 
Is  not  what  we  want  a  sort  of  algebra  of  the  intellect  ?  or  formulas 
expressing  the  necessary  and  universal  results  of  thinking,  of  which 
the  terms  may  be  of  any  kind  ?    As  it  were,  given  the  data  for  thought, 
and  the  process  and  end  must  be  such ;  so,  given  the  terms  or  values, 
and  the  process  can  be  inferred  from  the  general  formula. 
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Here  is  an  illustration  of  Talent  and  Genins  by  what  we  know  of 
electricity.     Theory  is  like  tension :  then  what  is  wanted  is  only  a  can- 
duetor ;  not  force  or  power,  but  simply  a  medium.    How  far  does  electric 
tension  illustrate  the  case  ?  how  far  is  the  mental  notritipn  like  the 
production  of  such  tension  ?  And  what  is  the  part  of  the  non-conductor', 
on  which  the  tension  depends  ?     Is  the  non-conductor  parallel  to  that 
habit  of  mind  to  which  the  interpreter  (as  *  cimductor ')  is  the  excep- 
tion ?     So  people  not  perceiving  the  interpretation  of  a  theory  repre- 
sent the  non-conducting  materials  which  render  electric  tension  possible, 
and  so  render  possible  the  necessary  electric  actions. 

Is  here  any  light  tipon  electricity  ? — is  it  not  by  virtue  of  the  noxi- 

conductors  alone  that  it  can  be  f 
So  that  habit  of  mind  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  value :  without 
it  the  nutrition  (tension  or  theory)  could  not  be.     But  then,  what  oper- 
ation in  the  mental  is  analogous  to  the  prodncing  of  electricity  in  the 
material  ? 


■  could  not  but  think  that  every  man  could  work  as  Genius,  if 

willing  to  yield  himself;  but  he  saw  that  the  individual  could  not  cast 
out  the  sell  of  the  race.    Is  not  here  a  new  light  upon  self  ?— for  man 
as  for  the  individual  this  is  the  good  and  the  necessary  thing :  the  pro- 
gress of  man  is  in  having  the  self  cast  out  fh>m  the  race. 
Will  this  idea  of  the  '  self  of  the  race '  show  us  better  what  self  is  ; 
and  what  and  why  it  is  in  individuals  ?     What  is  that  '  self  of  the 
race''  but  man's  conditions  and  ignorance  ?    It  is  not  man's  'being' 
— ^not  the  fact — ^yet  it  is  felt  as  being  so ;  yet  the  casting  it  out  is 
hnowledge,  and  it  is  only  to  be  cast  out  by  knowledge. 
Cannot  we  see,  thus,  how  man  is  made  more^  and  is  better,  by  the  cast- 
ing out  of  that  the  loss  of  which  he  feels  would  be  the  loss  of  all  9  Do 
we  not  feel  about  our  self-consciousness  as  an  ignorant  man  feels  about 
the  things  he  believes — feel  it  absurd  to  think  we  could  lose  it  aud  find 


such  loss  a  gain  ?    Our  life  seems  to  be  in  the  self;  the  ignorant  man's 
knowledge  seems  to  be  in  his  errors. 

In  Talent  and  Genius  (existing  in  the  one  human  mind)  do  we  not 
see  how  the  sexual  difference  is  in  that  which  is  one  ? 

— tho'  indeed,  this  is  evident  everywhere  in  physiology :  is  not  the 

wonder  how  the  sexe&r  are  separate  ? 
And  in  Genius — in  that  passive  working — the  casting  out  of  the  'self 
of  the  race  (which  is  necessarily  the  result  of  processes  affecting  the 
race^— an  effect  of  an  universal  development^  is  there  not,  in  truth,  al- 
tmistic  life  and  oonsciousness  ?   The  true  '  numan '  work  and  life — even 
in  the  phenomenal — is  such. 

Is  there  not,  in  the  history  of  Science,  this  twofoMness  of  self-true 
and  man-true  ?  Is  not  the  phenomenal  the  self-trae  f  Is  the  first  spec- 
ulative period  a  form  of  the  Yiian-knowledge,  but  imperfect ;  this  in- 
stinctive man-knowledge,  suppressed  for  experimental  self-knowing; 
then  for  interpretative  man-knowing  ? 

Is  here  the  contrast  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  views  of 

knowing—  the  a  priori  or  by  experience  ?  because  the  former  is  true, 

but  is  suppressed  f    Even  so  in  morals :  the  utter  self-sacrifice  is 
felty  bnt  seemB  impossible. 
Hie  man-knowing  is  suppressed,  and  must  be,  for  the  experimental. 
Do  we  not  see,  in  this,  a  light  upon  the  necessity  for  the  fSeill  of  man  ? 
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Thus,  again,  is  not  the  miraculouB  power  (power  over  phenomena  with- 
ont  physical  exertion)  the  true  man-power  ?  It  is  now  sappreeaed ;  oar 
action  is  hj  cause  and  effect :  but  is  it  not  to  be  restored  in  pOTfect 
form? 

So  we  see  in  the  present :  we  first  try  to  attain  our  results  by  simple 
will,  and  going  straight  to  them,  without  learning  or  employing  the  re- 
quisite means.  Is  not  this  the  instinctive  man-action  ?  It  fails,  and  is 
suppressed ;  to  be  restored  in  perfect  form,  and  thro'  obedience  to  phe- 
nomenal laws ;  i.  e.,  truly,  thro'  becoming  one  with  Nature,  so  that  our 
action  shall  be  Nature's  action. 

Observe :  by  obeying  phenomenal  laws  we  do  make  our  ends  part  of 

Nature's  (phenomenal)  action :  when  spiritual,  will  not  our  works, 

our  ends,  be  part  of  liature's  actuality  ? 
This  imperfect  action — seeking  to  attain  phenomenal  ends  without  con- 
forming to  phenomenal  laws— we  have  to  lay  aside  in  physios :  that 
must  be  suppressed.     So  do  we  not  get  i^iother  view  of  magic,  and  such 
things  7 — are  they  not  perverted  forms  of  the  instinctive  man-action  ? 

And  here  have  we  not  a  suggestion  of  such  order  as  this: — man  first 
attempts  phenomenal  results,  directly,  or  without  obeying  phenomenal 
laws  [i.  e.,  in  that  which  is  not  instinctive :  in  the  instincts  the  pheno- 
menal lows  aae  unconsciously  obe3'ed]  :  then  he  attains  phenomenal  ends 
by  obeying  phenomenal  laws  ;  but  in  this  very  attainment  finds  he  needs 
more ;  that  it  is  but  phenomenal :  and  he  finishes  by  seeking  ends  not 
phenomenal ;  and,  by  acting  according  to  facit  to  control  the  pbenom- 
enen  itself. 

We  attribute  *  design '  wrongly  to  God,  even  as  we  attribute  to  Him 
*  force.'     But  observe :  God  does  exhibit  *  design '  in  Christ — Christ 
acted  by  *  design,'  as  we  do ;  even  as  He  exerted  also  physical  force 
[are  not  the  two,  indeed,  inseparable  ?]     Having  ^bjected  Him  to  such 
conditions,  then  design  and  force  are  appropriate. 

Is  it  aot  striking  how,  in  our  use  of  *  design,'  we  are  conformed  to 
the  phenomenon ;  how  the  things  adduced  as  design  in  the  phenomenon 
are  the  very  things  we  do.     There  is  some  meaning  here.    Is  it  not 
that  toe  are  part  of  the  phenomenon  ?  that  which  is  phenomenal  is  not 
only  real  to  us,  but  real  in  us  [and  real  to  us  only  because  it  is  real  in 
us].     We  feel  in  ourselves,  constituting  our  very  experience  and  being, 
that  which  is  only  phenomenal  in  thj  universe.     So  in  respect  to  *  de- 
sign ^  :  it  is  the  fact  of  our  life,  the  phenomenon  of  Nature.     See  what 
light  this  oasts  on  motion :  motion  is  our  real  experience ;  we  move,  as 
<  we '  design :  but  motioa  is  only  phenomenal  in  Nature.  Deaign  is  sub- 
jeotivts,  even  as  motion  is. 

miis  idea  is  striking :  viz.,  that  our  consciousness  (of  design,  free- 
will, and  motion)  is  the  same  as  feeling  the  phenomenal  as  real.  That 
whiclk  is  phenomenal  is  real  in  respect  to  us :  our  life  is  in  the  pheno- 
menon. If  motion  is  ihe  phenomenon,  and  the  phenomenon  is  real  to 
us,  we  must  be  conscious  of  moving — ^we  are  in  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  motiour 

Is  it  not  like  what  has  been  noted  before  respecting  animals  as  con- 
scious :  that  perhaps  we  are  conscious  of  what  takes  place  in  them 
unconsciously  ?  The  two  seem  to  be  one :  such  mental  consciousness 
as  ours  is  involved  in  our  consciousness  of  the  phenomenaL  Is  not  this 
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things  which  eeem  to  ub  involTed  in  that  principle.  We  cannot  .tell 
what  IB  necessarj  in  any  given  case  till  we  know  all  about  it ;  the  most 
nnlikelj  things  to  ub  may  be  the  true — it  all  depends  upon  our  know- 
ledge. Now  what  is  the  souice  of  onr  error,  of  onr  tendency  to  infer 
what  we  oaght  not  ?  why,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the  principle  only, 
do  we  naturally  infer  the  detail  ?  Is  it  not  part  of  our  putting  form  for 
fact  ?     We  have  a  right  to  infer  the  /aci,  not  the  ^orm. 

It  is  striking  that  there  is  in  ue  a  right  aathonty  in  respect  to  the 

principle,  not  the  detail.     It  is  evidently  on  this  that  Science  rests. 

Here  is  Faraday's  idea  of  fixing  beforehand  the  physically  possible 

and  imposeible. 
It  IB  by  defect  of  knowledge  we  are  wrong  in  inferring  the  detail,  or 
form.  Thus:  there  is  something  which  makes  necoBaary  man's  exist- 
ence ;  viz.,  a  creator :  but  we  must  not  infer  detail,  as  of  a  designing 
creator.  Our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  make  it  right  for  this  to  be 
inferred. 

"niien  an  unhioten  fact  is  affecting  us,  what  can  we  do  but  make  a  hy- 
pothesis— the  fact  being  nnknown  by  the  supposition  ?     Is  not  every 
theory  (hypotheHia^  a  substitute  for  some  nnknown  truth  ?  as,  e.  g.,  the 
'federal  relationship  to  Adam,'  for  the  (dead)  condition  actually  affect- 
ing all  the  race. 

Is  not  our  case  thus,  especially  in  relation  to  religious  ideas ; — we 
have  radical  intellectual  notions,  which  are  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
the  moral  sense.  Now,  the  moral  sense  necessarily  rules :  so  our  intel- 
lectual notions  are  crushed  and  distorted  every  way,  in  order  to  make 
them  (seem  to)  accord  with  the  moral  sense,  which  is  the  rightful  ruler. 
Now  the  remedy  is,  to  get  the  intellectual  aotiona  fundamental^  aach  aa 
agree  with  the  moral  sense ;  so  that  they  shall  not  be  distorted  by  It  after- 
wards, but  be  rigidly  and  exactly  carried  out,  nnopposed.  And  tbo  way 
is,  to  have  the  moral  sense  ruling  from  the  first ;  not  asserting  for  in- 
tellect an  independence  which  it  has  not,  and  cannot  truly  maintain,  save 
at  a  Bacrifice  of  all  consistency  and  validity.  The  intellect  is  to  he 
placed  wholly  and  coosciouely  in  subordination  to  the  conscience.  But 
this  comes  not  by  design  but  by  unforeseen  advance  ;  seeing  that  intel- 
lect is  so,  and  that  what  it  truly  affirms  it  in  conformity  with  con- 
science. 

It  is  simple  also  to  see  how  the  idea  of  not  being  able  to  rely  on  onr 
faculties,  &c.,  arises.  It  is  because  we  argne  from  false  conceptions, 
and  hold  to  them  when  the  conclusions  are  disproved,  instead  of  cor- 
recting them.  Hen  reason  from  false  premisses ;  so,  though  reasoning 
rightly,  they  come  to  false  results.  So  again,  practically  :  os  false  con- 
ceptions we  deduce  practical  plans  and  rules  which  of  course  are  found 
not  to  succeed;  but,  instead  of  resigning  the  conception,  we  c^uesUon 
the  power  of  practical  deduction,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  rouamug  and 
use  of  the  failure. 

Do  we  not  make  the  same  mistake  in  our  dealing  with  sm  7— we  £ail 

to  see  its  meaning  and  use ;  that  it  is  to  alter  something. 
All  knowing  more  consiata  in  reducing  the  nDknovm  to  the  known, 
and  Ending  in  it  a  form  of  the  known  [in  truth,  of  some  *  form '  or  lair 
of  thought],  See  nov  this  is  the  case  in  geometry ;  in  the  doctrine  of 
men  implicitly  knowing  it  all.  And  is  it  not  so  in  Science  alio  f  must 
sot  our  effort  be  to  see  all  Nature  as  an  instance  (an  application)  oi  oar 
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laws  of  thought  ?    XTntil  it  is  so  seen,  can  it  be  said  to  be  known  ?    So 
is  not  our  work,  in  respect  to  Nature,  to  find  out  how  all  phenomena 
are  instances  of  the  ^  known ' ;  L  e.,  of  the  necessities  of  thought  ? 
This  is,  indeed,  what  is  involved  in  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  or  con- 
nection in  reason.     These  '  universal  and  necessary  troths '  ( Whewell) 
have  their  root  in  the  phenomenalness  of  the  phenomenon. 

There  must  be  that  double  signification  of  words,  from  the  fact  of 
that  which  is  to  us  being  different  from  that  which  is ;  the  application 
of  them  to  the  former  being,  of  course,  the  metaphorical  rinasmnch  as 
it  is  an  application  to  tibat  which  is  not).  But  then,  ol  course,  that 
which  is  to  us  comes  always  first.  Is  not  this  the  secret  of  man's 
mental  hist(»7  ^ — ^^^  which  is  to  him  beins  first  to  him  (i.  e.,  first  in 
his  view^.  What  is  this  but  that  self  is  in  his  way  7  It  is  but  an  in- 
stance 01  the  law  of  the  imperfect  before  the  perfect ;  relatively  to  the 
creature,  a  perfectly  right  order.  To  God,  of  course,  is  first  the  perfect 
— ^first  ^e  not'self  view. 

Here  we  embrace  Hegel's  view,  of  Gknl  becoming  self-consoions  in 
man.  This  is  good ;  but  it  is  by  negation,  by  sacnfioe :  L  e..  He  is  a 
giver;  we  are  getters.  Hegel  inverts  the  process;  makes  God  a 
getter.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  are  two  views  of  the  same. 
The  giving  is  getting  when  seen  the  other  way ;  bo«  from  the  self- 
view,  the  *  phenomenon '  must  be  of  getting,  because  the  fact  is  of 
giving:  the  one  is  involved  in  the  other. 

In  rei^>ect  to  the  introduction  of  the  <  joke  ^  element  into  philosophy : 
—it  certainly  introduces  the  idea  of  the  littleness  of  man,  and  is  rather 
antagonistic  to  that  central  dignity  which  harmonizes  with  the  religions 
opinion  of  God  doing  something  exceptional  in  redeeming  him.  But  is 
not  this  feeling  a  good  and  valuable  one  ?  does  not  a  feeling  of  littleness 
in  man  necessarily  depend  upon  and  involve  a  feeling  of  greatness — a 
larger  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  other-than-man  ?  Is  it  not  even  as  a 
feeung  of  our  own  sinfulness  can  be  only  by  our  feeling  of  a  better  and 
truer  holiness  ?  As  that. feeling  of  sinmlness  is  good,  depending  upon 
a  truer  appreciation  of  holiness,  so  must  be  that  ^elixiff  of  littleness, 
depending  upon  a  truer  appreciation  of  greatness.  Is  it  not  an  altru- 
istic kina  of  feeling,  and  therefore  good  P-^a  feeling  of  others*  holiness, 
oi  other's  goodness ;  and  so  the  partaking  that '  other '  becomes  true  ho- 
lioesSy  true  greatness,  to  us.  So  is  not  that  feeling  of  evilness  and  lit- 
tleness of  ourselves  a  necessary  result  and  part  of  the  fact  that  Being  is 
altruistic? 

In  reference  to  our  plan  of  subordinating  thought  to  sensation,  there 
is  a  right  idea  misapplied :  for  thought  does  need  to  be  subordinated, 
but  it  is  to  oonscience,  not  to  sense.     We  have  been  trying  to  make  it 
conform  both  to  sense  and  to  conscienoe :  this  has  been  the  double  per- 
plexity :  liberate  it  from  either,  and  it  will  work  with  the  other,  per- 
haps ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  clear  it  must  be  from  sense  it  is  to  be  liberated. 
One  might  argue  it  so :  only  by  liberation  from  sense  can  thought  be 
truly  conformed  to  the  moral  sense ;  liberate  thought  f^om  sensoi  ac^ 
count  for  sense,  instead  of  accepting  its  authority,  and  thought  will 
agree  wholly  with  conscience.    [This  position  is  merely  tho  fundamental 
one  of  Science;  that  reason  must  rule  sense.] 
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Doubtless  the  difficulty  in  seeing  the  true  relation  of  the  material 
I  uorld,  &c.:  arises  very  much  from  our  habit  of  introducing  elements 

I  from  sense  into  thought.     The  subordination  of  thought  to  conscience 

.    does  not  violate  its  laws,  as  subordinating  it  to  sense  does  :  it  puts  it  to 
work,  demands  interpretation.     Thus  one  may  see  the  origin  of  the 
false  subordination  of  thought;  viz.,  from  not  seeing  the  true,  and  the 
justification  of  it.     The  position  itself — that  thought  must  be  subor- 
,  dinated  to  other  elements  in  us — is  right ;  it  is  a  true  idea,  but  in  a 

wrong  relation.     We  have  accounted  for  the  moral  as  we  ought  to  ac-* 
;  count  for  the  sensational — making  thought  work. 

There  is  another  application  here.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  thought  is 
not,  and  should  not  be,  according  to  sensation,  so  on  the  other,  it  should 
not  be  according  to  Being,  or  correspond  with  that  which  is. 

Is  it  not  that  there  is  a  Fubjective  element  also  in  it ;  less  than  in  the 
sensational  consciousness — it  sets  aside  a  subjective  from  that — but 
more  than  is  in  the  moral  sense :  that  in  each  of  the  three  there  is 
less  of  the  subjective — less  in  thought  than  in  sense,  less  in  consci- 
ence than  in  thought. 
In  other  words:  as  that  which  is  to  sensation  is  not  according  to 
thought  (nor  should  be),  so  also  that  which  is — the  absolute — ^is  not, 
nor  should  be,  according  to  thought.     The  former  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  latter :  thought  has  its  own  sphere ;  which  is  not  that  of  sens- 
ation, on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  true  being  on  the  other, 
i  It  is  uot  exactly  true  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  things  external 

I  to  ourselves :  what  we  are  thus  conscious  of  is  things  external  to  our 

bodies  [and  of  the  same  kind  as  our  bodies].     We  are  obliged  to  dis- 
tinguisn  between  the  two ;  for  it  does  not  loUow  from  the  things  we 
perceive  being  external  to  our  bodies,  that  they  are  external  to  our- 
selves.    The  propositions  are  different.     It  might  even  be  that  these 
things  are  in  my  self,  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  not  in  my  body, 
but  outside  it.     What  does  this  distinction  of  my  bod^  from  my  self 
mean  ? — is  it  a  feeling  of  distinction  of  my  being  from  my  self?  Think, 
also,  how  Nature  is  one  with  our  body — becomes  it,  &c.    Does  it  show 
the  altruistic  nature  of  Being  ? 

Knowledge  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  Leaving  the  absolute  for 
the  present,  consider  the  relative.  This  is  of  two  Idnds ;  of  processes 
or  changes  (sequences) ;  and  the  reasons  of  them,  or  laws  (connexion  in 
reason). — Is  conscience  more  adapted,  as  a  means  of  absolute  knowledge, 
than  sense  or  thought  ?  The  question  is,  can  sense  and  thought  be  al- 
truistiCy  as  conscience  can  ?  This  being  *  altruistic '  is  the  nature  and 
character  of  conscience ;  so  that  by  it  we  have  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
solute. 

It  does  not  want  power  to  think  new!  v  and  rightly :  it  is  not  power 
that  is  needed  to  upheave  the  i^eight  of  sense  and  custom ;  but  only 
not  to  feel  them.     They  never  are  thrown  off  by  power,  but  ever  slip 
off,  from  a  person  who  does  not  feel  their  weight — ^whom  they  do  not 
bind. 

Would  not  this  be  the  art — simply  to  let  thought  go  free ;  remembering 
that  our  impressions  otight  to  be  untrue,  and  that  what  has  been  thought 
must,  therefore,  want  altering.  We  must  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
of  authority  in  sense,  and  that  we  are  naturally  deceived.     If  we  will 
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be  content  to  let  thought  go  in  the  moat  natural  way,  it  would  go  right. 
The  earth  is  stedfast  because  it  is  erer  moviDg,  and  poised  on  nothing. 
It  goes  60  true  and  certain,  because  obeying  every  impulse,  every  at- 
traction from  each  star  and  planet,  as  well  as  from  the  sun. 

Is  not  a  chief  difference  in  people  (in  respect  to  their  intellectual  re- 
lations) this :  viz.,  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  take  their  feel- 
ings and  views — that  which  is  to  their  natural  apprehension  or  assur- 
ance— as  being  true ;  and  those  who  are  able  to  take  a  point  of  view  as 
it  were  outside  themselves,  and  feel  that  their  necessities  of  belief  and 
conviction  may  depend  on  something  in  or  about  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially on  something  wanting  or  defective.  Is  it  not  to  this  latter  state 
that  people  must  be  brought  ?  Does  not,  indeed,  the  gospel  itself  turn 
upon  that,  in  a  moral,  instead  of  a  theoretical,  relation  ?  And  is  not 
the  question  ever  this  :  whether  or  not  we  can  give  up  self? 

Are  not  the  necessary  and  universal  truths  dependent«on  the  law  of 
least  resistance  in  respect  to  thought  ?     Cannot  the  question  receive 
quite  a  new  bearing  thro'  this  principle  ?     Does  this  ^  necessity '  mark 
the  difference  between  notions  empirically  acquired,  and  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  least  resistance  in  thought  ?     Of  course,  the  mind  must 
have  the  power  of  forming  the  notions  involved,  and  of  appreciating 
the  relations,  &c. :  this  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  least  resistance.     Observe  how  these  *  necessary '  truths  are  ever 
abstract  and  generalized ->  never  particular. 

Do  not,  indeed,  all  truths  become  necessary  as  thus  generalized  ?  i.  e., 
they  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  that  law. 
May  it  not  be  that  it  is  only  these  '  necessary '  truths  which  depend  on 
that  law  ?  or  is  it  only  a  particular  result  of  its  operation  ? 

This  nature  of  thought,  then — which  is  a  common  property  to  it  and 
all  passive  *  operation,'  and  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  our  minds*- 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  *  pre-disposition  and  pre-formation  of  the 
mind,'  which  has  been  so  argued :  tliat  phenomenon  is  accounted  for — 
for  it  certainly  is  the  phenomenon. 

Thus  the  two  sides  to  any  question — the  assertion  that  something  is 
the  fact,  and  the  denial  that  it  is  the  phenomenon — are  reconciled  by 
the  phenomenon  being  shown  necessary  as  the  result  of  other  fact. 
This  clussification  of  disputes  (which  surely  is  self-evident)  is  espeoiall/ 
good  in  the  case  of  ^matter.'     It  is  the  phenomenon ;  it  has  been  put 
for  fact,  and  denied  to  be  phenomenon  (idealism) ;  interpretation  and 
union  are  to  show  that,  not  being  the  fact,  it  must  be  the  phenomenon. 
Are  we  not,  intellectually,  bound  to  account  for,  and  show  a  reason- 
ableness and  necessity  in,  the  disputes  and  differences  of  men  ?  Is  not 
this  done  in  the  recognition  of  the  opposition  of  the  sensational  and 
rational  consciousnesses,  and  its  reason  ? 

In  this  law,  that  the  process  in  any  one  case  is  that  in  all  of  the 
same  kind,  is  not  the  child's  instinct  justified  and  explained ;  viz.,  that 
every  like  thing  must  be  alike  in  all  respects  ? 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  true  oneness  of  the  fact — that  which  is  is  ever 
the  same  :  nothing  in  anything  which  is  not  in  the  most  ordinary  and 
simple  ?  [Is  not  here  a  justification  for  the  rejt.ction  of  experiment  7 
and,  in  truth,  is  not  its  use  rather  to  make  us  see  what  the  familiar 
is,  than  to  show  us  anything  new  ?]  Here  too  is  a  justification  of 
the  incessant  tendency  to  too  hasty  generalization :  this  iis  an  nstinot. 
which  is  according  to  theyoc^  applied  to  the  forms. 
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Oar  feeliDff  of  the  unifonnit  j  of  the  course  of  Nature  is  a  true  instinct : 
the  thing  is,  to  knov  what  are  truly  like  cases.     Is  not  here  the  use  of 
classification  ? 
Bj  the  h je :  the  form  changes,  the  fact  not :  then,  clearly,  to  feel 
forms  as  realities — to  have  our  life  in  the  formal — is  to  6«  in  a  chang- 
ing worli  :  to  have  life  in  the  fact  is  to  he  in  a  world  imchanging. 
Is  not,  indeed,  our  twofold  feeling — of  phenomenon  to  be  fact,  and 
not  to  be  fact — the  key  to  human  life  ?     It  is  that  causes  the  assertion 
of  the  phenomenon  to  be  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  denial  of  it  to 
be  phenomenon  on  the  other ;  which  gives  the  character  to  men,  either 
as  practical  merely,  and  as  merely  speculative.    Are  not  the  two  oppo- 
site characters  ever  this  ?    Do  we  not  see  it  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
Aryan  race — the  *  practical '  Western,  and  the  *  speculative '  Eastern- 
types  of  the  practical  man  and  the  mystic.     The  Western  nations  treat 
the  phenomenon  as  the  fact ;  the  Hindoo  denies  the  phenomenon  as  phe- 
nomenon.    [They  ignore,  respectively;  the  one  the  negative,  the  other 
the  positive,  meaning  of  the  wordl. 

'  Phenomenon '  is  a  word  of  admirable  positive  as  well  as  negative 
meaning :  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  implies  that  it  is  not  itself  the 
fact,  it  means,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  fact  (or  the 

*  actual')  is  presented  to  us  :  the  mode  under  which  we  have  to  do  with 
it.  The  union  is  to  recognize  it  as  phenomenon,  and  treat  it  so ;  not  for 
or  in  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  actual,  nor  neglecting  it,  as  if  there  were 
to  U8  any  other  actual.  We  must  use  it  as  men  use  gold ;  not  for  or  in 
itself,  as  the  miser,  nor  disregarding  it,  as  the  child  or  savage ;  but  as 
the  phenomenon  of  prosperity  and  power. 

Ajid  is  not  the  '  actual,'  also,  best  presented  to  us  so  ?  Is  it  not  even 
as  bank  notes  are  used — for  convenience  and  practice  ?  As  men  could 
not  directly  deal  with  'estates,'  &c.,  so  we  could  not  directly  with 
the  actual->-it  were  too  large,  too  much  for  as :  so  it  is  presented  to 
us  in  this  form,  that  we  may  use  it. 
The  word  *  phenomenon '  means  that  it  is  the  fact,  only  altered  to  as : 
even  as  the  doctrine  of  <  matter '  means  that  under  the  form  of  each 

*  thing '  we  perceive  the  one  essence.  So  we  must  under  any  other  form 
perceive  only  the  same  fact :  in  the  '  eternal  world '  it  can  be  in  form 
only  different.  This  is,  truly,  the  positivist  doctrine.  Our  business  is 
with  the  fact  under  thai  form.  We  must  not  turn  off  after  any  other 
fact :  in  this,  or  in  such  as  this,  it  will  be  to  us. 

Hamilton's  'contradictories'  are  good;  as  showing  how,  because  a 
thing  must  be  thought,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  believed,  l^ow,  is  not 
the  law  here  ?  if  it  is  so,  clearly,  in  one  case,  it  is  because  it  is  so  in  all 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  nature  of  thought,  only  here  shown  clearly  as  it  is? 
—-its  nature  being  obscured  in  other  cases.  And  this  obscuring  of  the 
nature  of  thought  is  surely  one  with  that  of  motion  in  terrestritd  physics, 
and  of  chemicity  in  inorganic  bodies.  So  this  nature  of  the  law  of 
thought  is  indicated;  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
nature  of  motion  accounted  for. 

The  attainment  of  true  and  simple  views  of  anything  consists  merely 
in  leaving  out  that  which  we  put  into  the  phenomena :  the  self-elements 
we  introduce  in  our  way  of  regarding  them.     It  is  only  seeing  them 
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nmphf;  i.e.,   'altruistically/     'Altruistic,'  we  may  thas  see,  means 
only  trme ;  the  fact  as  it  is — not  falsified. 

And,  of  course,  a  not-altruisticness — a  self-element — in  being ^  is  just 

as  much  a  perversion  as  in  thought. 
The  self-love  is  the  false  :  there  cannot,  indeed,  be  any  '  false'  without 
the  self;  it  is  only  thro'  and  by  *  self.'  So  is  it  not  with  all  *  negation '  ? 
— there  is  none  (in  Nature)  :  it  is  only  by  'self.'  Do  we  not  here  em- 
brace Idealism  again,  in  a  higher  relation — the  idea  of  existence  only 
in  a  mind  ?  It  is  true  of  all  that  has  the  self-element  in  it ;  and  shows 
how  all  that  does  not  exist  (but  only  'is  to  us ')  is  not.  Observe  :  it  is 
the  merely  subjective  that  is  not — there  is  a  reality  in  whatever  is  in 
others.    It  is  '  altruistic  being'  makes  a  thing  real. 

Observe  how  philosophical  mysteries  have  the  character  of  riddles 
or  puzzles :  how  continually,  when  we  find  out  a  thing,  we  see  that  it 
was  '  implicitly '  contained  in  what  we  knew  before.  But,  indeed,  is 
not  this  a  law,  and  necessarily  so  ? — must  we  not  '  implicitly '  know  all 
that  we  can  ever  find  out :  i.  e.,  all  '  principle '  or  fact  (as  distinguished 
from  forms)  ?  Is  it  not  the  forms  that  have  to  be  learnt  from  experi- 
ence ;  the  fact  being  necessarily  one,  and  implicitly  known  ? 

What  we  have  to  do  in  respect  to  every  opinion  that  has  been  be- 
lieved, is  to  show  it  necessary — to  account  for  it.  Is  there  not  here  an 
interesting  parallel  in  the  mental  to  the  relation  between  phenomenon 
and  fact  ?  Is  not  every  false  opinion  (truly  believed)  the  phenomenon  of 
some  truth  ?  the  truth  is  that  which  makes  the  error  to  be  believed  :  for 
must  not  everything  which  is  not,  but  is  felt  to  be,  bo  the  phenomenon 
of  something  that  is? — ^i.  e.,  something  must  make  men  feel  that.  So 
every  error,  which  is  believed,  i.  e.,  felt  to  be  true,  is  the  *  phenomenon ' 
of  some  truth ;  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  truth  is  felt  by  men.  Will 
not  this  relation  of  fact  and  phenomenon,  in. the  intellectual  world,  en- 
able Ufl  better  to  see  it  in  the  actual  ? 

Does  not  Genius  come  under  the  law  of  '  negative  occasion '  ? — it  is 
surely  a  direction  of  less  resistance,  applied :  the  operation  is  by  an  crft- 
sence ;  the  positive  cause,  then,  being  surely  the  spirit  of  humanity.  So 
it  is  clear,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  what  is  demanded  in  Genius 
is  a  negation. 

Think  how  Genius  is  not,  necessarily,  individually  self-denying — this 
is  more  often  seen  in  Talent.  Talent,  perhaps,  especially  demands  the 
casting  out  of  the  individual  self  (for  observation,  e.  g.)  :  in  Genius, 
may  it  not  be  that  the  individual  self  should  be  asserted  rather  ?  but  in 
it  the  universal  self  is  denied  and  cast  out.  It  is  the  negation  of  the 
self  of  the  race.  Do  we  see,  here,  the  oppositeness  of  *  race '  and  '  in- 
dividual *  respectively  9 

Do  we  see,  in  the  casting  out  of  the  '  individual '  self  in  talent,  that 
the  self  of  the  race  is  asserted ;  and,  vice  versa,  by  the  assertion  of 
the  individual  self  in  Genius,  the  self  of  the  race  is  ca^^t  out  ?  Must 
Genius  assert  the  individual  self  because  in  him  the  self  of  the  race  is 
cast  out  ? — for  the  assertion  of  the  individual  self  is  not  always  the 
casting  out  of  the  self  of  the  race,  by  any  means  t  only  in  Genius, 
Does  not  this  indicate  a  rightness  also  in  self  at  the  bottom  ? — that 
the  casting  out  of  one  'self'  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  assertion  of 
another  ? 
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Thus  we  see  Low  all  good  i»  in  the  negation  of  gelf',  this  absence  of 
(race-)  self  in  Genius  is  the  occasion  of  interpretation.  In  Talent,  the 
nutrition  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  casting  oat  of  the  individual  self ; 
this  is  the  ^  occasion '  too.  So,  observe :  talent  is  a  work  of  effort ;  the 
caerting  out  of  the  individual  self  is  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  duty  and 
right :  it  is  not  so  with  Genius.  So  Bacon's  work  appliea  to  talent,  es- 
pecially ;  and  tho'  Genius,  for  its  own  sake,  should  do  the  same,  the 
casting  out  of  the  self  of  the  race  is  not  a  matter  of  volition,  nor,  there- 
fore, of  precept. 

In  truth,  were  it  not  an  error  for  Genius  too  much  to  cast  out  its 
self?  were  not  that  to  abrogate,  in  part,  its  function  ? 
Then  is  not  the  connection  of  good  with  self-sacrifice  (i.  e.,  negation  of 
self)  a  connection  as  with  occasion,  rather  than  cause.  This  casting  out 
of  self  is  not  the  positive  cause  but  negative  occasion.  The  action  is 
Divine. 

Think  of  the  expression :  '  cast  out  self,  and  God  comes  in  like  the 
wind.'     Is  this  why,  in  the  phenomenal,  there  can  be  no  vacuum  ? 
Is  not  that  exactly  a  '  negative  occasion '  ?     Do  we  not  here  get 
deeper  towards  those  phenomenal  laws  ? 
So  must  life  be  by  the  casting  out  of  self  because  of  this  *  actual '  law  ? 

Men  have  believed,  and  may  believe,  anything ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  believe  what  they  think  ;  and  they  must,  and  ought  to  think 
'anything.'  They  have  not  distinguished  between  believing  and 
thinking. 

Is  believing  a  man-thing,  thinking  a  aelf-ihiug ;  and  the  oneness  of 
these  the  casting  out  of  self  ?    Is  not  this  redemption — to  have  the 
man  and  the  self  m&de  one?     That  our  'self  might  be  the  <man' 
surely  involves  the  destruction  of  the  self ;  the  substituting  a  pos^ 
itive  for  a  minus  self :  not  destroying  the  form,  or  mode,  but  filling 
it. 
In  fact,  by  the  monstrosities  of  'belief  the  nature  of  thought  might  be 
demonstrated. — We  must  look  at  the  objective  origin  of  thought,  as  de- 
rived from  sense,  and  right  when  conformed  to  the  phenomenon.    Is  not 
this  the  basis  of  our  persuasion  that  thought  is  true  to  the  objective 
(and  therefore  to  be  believed),  and  ought  to  conform  to  an  objective 
reality  ?    Is  not  the  reason  to  be  found  in  our  thinking  (as  we  feel)  the 
phenomenal  to  exist  ? 

May  it  be,  that  thought  should  be  true  to  the  phenomenal ;  but  thia 
does  not  involve  its  being  true  to  any  fact,  or  being  the  subject  of  be- 
lief, which  should  be  true  only  to  *  existence.'  And  it  has  this  farther 
consequence — which,  however,  is  an  axiom— that  if  thought  should  be 
true  to  the  phenomenon,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  only  according  to 
its  own  laws,  then  the  phenomenon  is  according  to  the  laws  of  thought, 
and  must  be  determined  by  them.  Kecessarily  it  can  be  no  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  phenomenon. 

In  respect  to  Life,  I  first  took  that  which  was  matter  of  detail  as  if 
it  were  the  general :  viz.,  the  resistance  causing  the  continuous  vibra- 
tion; as  if  it  wcte  by  resistance  in  general  the  continuous  character 
were  produced,  instead  of  its  being  only  a  particular  case ;  and,  in  fact. 
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the  non-continaons  character  due  to  resistance.  Bat  is  there  not  a  gen- 
eral principle  here  :  viz.,  how  the  detail  may  be  opposite  to  the  general  ? 
Is  there  not  here  the  secret  of  part  of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  Nature  ? 
May  we  not  thus  lay  hold  inductively  of  laws  to  which  we  give  a  false 
generality  ?  and  so  must  we  not  ever  correct  induction  by  reason  ? 

Is  there  not  here  the  justification  of  a  great  principle  ? — Life  is  the 
primary ;  but  in  the  individual,  in  the  creature  (which  is  by  negation) 
it  is  by  negation  of  negation.  It  is  an  affirmation  thro'  two  negatives. 
Do  we  not  see  this  in  the  moral  ?  is  it  not  in  self-sacrifice  ? — ^this  does 
not  consist  in  never  having  or  being  '  self,'  but  comes  thro'  renouncing 
and  casting  it  out.  Thus  too,  surely,  only  thro*  the  negation  of  con- 
tinuous action  in  inorganic  chemicity  could  organic  life  be,  as  only  thro* 
the  negation  of  Being  in  the  self  (or  the  negation  of  eternal,  i.  e.  tin- 
changing  Being,  in  it)  could  be  '  creatare '  life.  And  does  not  chemicity 
(inorganic)  thus  represent '  self  (see  the  '  attraction,'  &c.) ;  and  organic 
life  the  casting  out  of  self  ? 

In  respect  to  chemicity,  scientifically,  may  it  not  be  that  it — as  such 
-—arises  and  consists  in  that  resistance  to  the  continuousness  of  (mole- 
cular) actions,  which  renders  them  not-continuous  ?  Is  not  its  char- 
acter found  in  this  ?  The  forces  are  vihratile  (light,  electricity,  &c.)  ; 
i.  e.,  continuous:  now  when  these  are  resisted,  so  as  not  to  be  continu- 
ous, have  we  not  chemicity  ?  changes  of  the  relations  of  the  molecules, 
and  other  forces  ? 

Thought,  as  being  in  direction  of  least  resistance,  is  another  example 
of  '  positive  cause,  negative  occasion.'  Can  we  not  well  trace  it  here  :^ 
how  our  thought  does  thus  depend  on  occasion ;  how  an  *  occasion '  is  a 
negation  ?  As  for  the  *  line  of  greatest  force,'  is  not  that  a  matter  not 
of  principle  so  much  as  detail  ?  and,  in  truth,  does  it  not  ever  depend 
upon  some  previous  line  of  least  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  but  the  converse 
of  this  ? — the  former,  otherwise  viewed,  is  the  latter  ;  but  is  not  the 
former  view  rightly  the  first  ?  It  would  be  striking  if  *  force  *  be  truly 
negation — that  the  law  of  greatest  force  is  but  that  of  greatest  neg- 
ation, which  is  the  same  as  least  resistance  [i.  e.  least  Being].  Thus, 
the  phenomenal  greatest  force  were  the  '  actual '  greatest  want  ? 

Is  not  the  *  norm '  for  thinking,  this :  to  lay  aside  every  other  con- 
^deration  but  the  thought  itself,  and  its  laws ;  as,  in  experimenting, 
we  carefully  put  aside  everything  that  could  interfere  with  the  parti- 
cular operation. 

Is  not  this*  thinking*  to  ordinary  consideration,  like  exact  and  guarded 

experiment  to  ordinary  supposing  ? 
Then  we  must  test  the  result,  and  see  if  it  accounts  for  what  we  see  in 
Nature,  and  agrees  therewith.     Doing  this,  we  may  affirm,  positively, 
'  that  is  true  to  thought ';  even  as  the  man  of  science  says  with  cer- 
tainty '  that  is  true  to  sense.*     In  neither  case  is  anything  more  wanted 
or  appropriate :  all  that  is  required  of  the  thinker  is  what  is  true  to 
thought;    as   all   that   is   wanted   of  the  physical   experimenter   is 
what  is  true  to  sense.     They  are,  indeed,  both  experimenters :  each  has 
'ts  sphere,  each  its  uses.     Each  should  keep  from  the  'absolute,'  and 
'rom  each  other ;  but  here  both  have  erred  :  science  has  intruded  into 
he  thought-sphere,  and  vice  versa.     The  sphere  of  the  absolute  is  that 
f  religion,  or  life ;  not  of  philosophy.      As  to  the  use  of  philosophy  in 
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this  sense,  of  that  there  is  little  doubt :  what  to  think  is,  of  all  questions, 
the  most  practical.     What  we  think  deter  mines,  most  of  all,  what  we 
do.     Science  and  philosophy  have  been  too  much  mixed :  should  they 
not  be  separated,  to  be  unified  ?    Science  is  only  what  is  to  sense,  phi- 
losophy only  what  is  to  thought ;  but  they  are  yet  to  be  one. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  think  why  the  world  must  be  such  as  it 
is  to  us ;  why  it  must  consist  of  such  elements,  &c.  But  clearly  we  can* 
not  answer  this :  we  must  first  know  the  relations  of  the  world  to  the 
universe,  &c.  Here  wo  see  the  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  knowing^ 
the  limits  of  our  powers :  it  is  a  right  idea -wrongly  applied.  And  was 
not  Bacon's  work  simply  this :  to  show  us  that  before  we  can  form  a 
right  opinion  on  any  subject,  we  must  have  the  necessary  materials. 

Surely  the  art  of  thinking  is,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  that  ot 
changing  the  form  of  our  conceptions,  a^  the  mathematician  does  with 
quantities ;  keeping  the  same,  but  making  the  form  what  is  suitable  or 
available :  as  in  algebra  the  contrivance  is  to  put  the  same  quantity 
(unchanged)  into  whatever  forms  are  wanted  for  the  work.    And  is  not 
this  Nature — is  it  not  the  very  law  of  least  resistance  ?  the  faeb  ever 
the  same,  but  assuming  any  and  every  form,  according  to  the  cinmm-' 
stances  ?    Nay,  do  we  not  almost  get  a  glimpse  here  of  the  reason  there 
is  that  infinitude  of  form  in  the  universe — ^the  ever-changing,  but  ever 
one  ?    Can  the  mental  life  reveal  to  us  the  actual  life  ?    Is  it  that  Gtod, 
as  altruist,  must  be  so — must  be  thus  Creator  ? 

Can  it  be  that  forms  of  conscious  Being  change  (as  of  unconscious)  ; 

but  not  the  conscious  become  unconscious  ?    These  are  not  two  forma 

of  one  ;  they  are  Being  and  phenomenon. 

The  question  about  the  limit  of  thought  has  landed  us  in  needless 
bewilderment.    What  we  want  is  the  right  way  of  thinking  about 
things ;  and  thiB,  surely,  must  be  attainable.    We  do  not  want-  to  think 
the  '  essence '  of  things,  if  that  be  unattainable ;  bat  there  must  be  a 
right  way  of  thinking  of  them,  and  one  demonstrably  so*    We  have  a 
right  to  prosecute  our  enquiries  to  that  point,  which  was  truly  the  one 
always  aimed  at — whether  rigntly  expressed  or  not — of  finding  the 
right  way  of  thinking  about  all  things  of  which  man  does  or  can  or  ever 
did  think.     We  do  not  want  to  conceive  the  inconceivable ;  but  to  go 
on  until  we  have  found  what  we  ought  to  think  of  all  things.    It  is  the 
nature  of  the  intellect;  to  deny  it  this,  is  simply  to  deny  its  being.  It 
is  manifest,  that  however  valuable  and  important  it  may  be  to  prove  the 
inconceivableness  of  the  existing  (Hamilton),  it  can  only  have  a  neg- 
ative value. 

Borne  men  always  produce  certain  effects  by  their  presence,  and  bo  do 
not  know  what  truly  is ;  then  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  person  to 
find  out  a  subjective  alteration  if  aXl  participated  therein ;  what  a  long 
course  of  observation  and  reasoning  would  be  required.  Now  this  is 
the  very  sum  and  essence  of  metaphysics.  Think  of  space  and  time : 
how  we  hold  some  things  to  be  in  tiue,  and  others  not,  and  these  eo- 
exi»i\  and  we  find  no  difficulty  here.  But,  in  truth,  we  have  bo 
ground  for  holding  anything  to  be  so  except  man ;  he  alone  would  neces- 
sarily introduce  it  into  all,  and  the  co-existing  of  that  which  is  in  time 
with  that  which  is  not,  is  granted.     But  then,  how  can  man  be  in  space 
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and  time  unless  there  are  these,  apart  from  him,  for  him  to  he  in  ?  I^ 
not  this  the  same  as  saying  of  a  hlind  man  that  he  is  *  in  darkness '  ? 
The  faet  is,  time  and  space  are  not  existences,  thej  are  modes  merely; 
the  very  things  that  may  he  suhjective.  Time  is  hnt  sequence^  and 
space  similarly  :  they  are,  in  truth,  negative  conditions.  It  is  only 
man's  defect  causes  him  to  ^  he  in '  them :  perfect  him,  and  he  is  in  the 
eternal  and  spiritual  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  hrain  and  the  mind:  is  it  thus?^we  are  con- 
scious of  that  as  mind  which  we  perceiye  (externally)  as  hrain :  so  it  is 
of  course  right  that  failing  consciousness  should  go  with  the  decaying 
hrain.  Now  it  is  our  internal  consciousness  that  is  the  truest ;  it  is 
our  external  perception  that  is  altered.  Here  is  the  prohlem  of  hrain 
and  mind:  why  do  we  perceire  (externally)  as  'matter'  that  which  is 
conscious  ««(/*? 

See  how  the  hrain  heeomes  other  part  of  Nature  :  is  here  the  justifi* 

cation  of  the  pantheistic  idea,  and  that  of  transmigration  also.? 
Thus  is  not  the  hrain  the  'phenomenon'  of  the  mind  ?  and  so  is  the  hody 
the  phenomenon  of  the  total  of  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  P  Is  our 
knowledge  (of  the  world)  phenomenally  the  hecoming  of  the  elements 

of  the  world  part  of  the  hrain  ?  [as remarked  :  '  we  know  0  and 

H,  &c.,  hecause  they  are  in  u«.']     So  one  identifies  hrain  and  mind ;  one 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  other.     And  yet,  of  course,    it  is  right 
that  it  is  denied  that  the  mind  is  the  hrain:  just  so  the  moon  is 
not  that  diso ;  hut  there  is  not  a  moon  besides  the  disc :  so  there  is  not 
a  mind  besides  the  hrain.      The  idea  of  the  spiritual  hcing  physical  to 
us  is  a  perfect  reconciliation  here.     It  is  not  the  hrain  which  thinks ; 
hut  that  which  thinks  is  hrain  to  our  perception.     Here  is  a  new  light, 
perhaps,  hoth  for  the  examination  of  the  hrain  and  for  the  nature  of 
thought.     Ohserve  how  only  hy  observation  of  others  could  we  have 
found  out  that  we  had  hrains  at  all :  our  hrain  could  never  bo  a  brain 
to  us. 

How  curiously  the  mental  perception,  the  interpretation  (or  percep- 
by  genius)  links  itself  with  the  physical  perception :  how  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  wki/  we  perceive  a  thing,  that 
*  it  is  there.'    That  is  how  Genius  looks  upon  all  that  it  sees :  and  so  we 
see  how  natural  is  that  view  respecting  the  phpical — that  we  perceive 
things  because  they  are  there.     In  each  case  it  means  that  it  is  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  i.  e.,  it  is  to  man ;  hut  then,  as  in  the  physical,  this  is  no 
sufficient  answer :  we  must  see  beyond  this,  and  understand  that  some- 
thing else  causes  us  to  perceive  what  '  is  there.'     And  is  it  not  the  same 
in  the  mental  ?    Shall  we  not  find  out  what  it  is  causes  us  to  perceive 
these  <  phenomena '  ?    Is  not  this,  indeed,  a  thing  to  ask  :  what  is  the 
fact  which  causes  us  to  perceive  these  '  mental  phenomena '  f     And 
would  not  the  solution  of  this  in  the  mental  be  the  true  means  of  its 
solution  in  respect  to  the  physical  ? 

Truth  is  learned  from  facts,  not  directly,  or  because  observation  of 
facts,  as  such,  gives  it — that  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all  error,  like- 
wise— but  because  by  such  observation  only  comes  any  true  increase  of 
knowledge,  or  thought  at  all ;  true  or  false.  Observation  of  facts  ends 
in  truth  only  because  by  it  there  is  increase  of  knowledge,  and  truth 
must  come  at  last,  hut  first  it  produces  error;  and  the  error  that  thus 
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SiBt  arises  becomes  (by  inereaaing  observation)  impossible  and  incredible, 
n  d  must  rigbt  itself. 
Mere  speculation,  without  observation,  does  not  lead  to  truth,  simply 
because  it  does  not  *  lead '  at  all ;  it  makes  no  addition.   Observation 
does ;  because,  by  (xdcUng,  it  makes  the  error  intolerable. 
By  having  recourse  to  facts,  we  have  recourse  to  nothing  whatever  but 
to  our  own  impressions ;  but  then,  those  impressions  must  have  a  cause. 
Naturally  we  are  wrong  at  first;  i.  e.,  until  we  learn  the  cause  (which 
is  never  first  in  experience),  and  until  we  understand  that  this  is  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  allow  for  it  always. 

See  how,  in  Genius,  a  man  is  at  once  active  and  passive.  He  is  pecs* 
stvif  but  not  in  such  sense  as  to  exclude  his  being  active,  and  vice  versa. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  nnion  of  opposites  ;  and  surely  in  such  form 
as  may  enable  us  to  see  it  better.  Is  it  not  that  the  true  *  I ' — the  man 
— is  active,  and  the  self  not-active,  i.  e,,  not  producing  effects  ?  and 
this  for  the  very  reason  of  the  action  of  the  man,  or  *  I ' — that  action 
being,  indeed,  the  casting  out  of  the  self.  So  Genius,  in  this  very  pas- 
aiveness,  or  inaction,  is  truly  and  simply  actianj  and  it  is  action  taitkaut 
effort.  Does  it  not  help  us  to  think  rightly  of  that  act  of  the  Divine 
will  called  *  creation '  ? 

True  action  is  altruistic ;  it  is  the  action  of  other  in  us.  This  is  the 
Divine — the  human — ^because  the  not-self.  Thus  Genius  is  simply 
action ;  the  inaction  is  but  phenomenal.  Thus  we  understand  its  results. 
And  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  it  is  not  individual — not  the  self  s :  now 
the  man  of  genius  knows  and  feels  he  himself  has  no  part  in  it ;  that  it 
is  the  casting  out  of  his  self. 

Is  it  not  well  to  think  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  serious  things,  that 
BO  we  may  see  the  serious  aspect  of  light  things  ?  Do  we  not  thereforcy 
indeed,  perceive  the  ludicrous  also  ?  Is  it  not  to  teach  us  to  recognize 
the  meaning  of  the  trivial  ?  for  thus  we  see  that  because  a  thing  has  a 
ludicrous  aspect  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  has  not  a  grave  and 
important  one.  Hay  it  not  be,  then,  that  ludicrous  and  serious  things 
do  not  really  differ?  each  have  both  aspects  alike;  only  tons  one  is  the 
first  and  prominent  in  the  one  case,  and  the  other  in  the  other.  E.  g., 
Murrell  speaks  of  Indian  widows  '  broiling  themselves  like  roast  pork ': 
so  may  we  not  see  that  perhaps  in  broiling  pork  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
serious  element  ? 

Is  not  the  argument  that  we  cannot  *  know,'  because  there  are  certain 
limitations  and  conditions  of  thought  in  us,  parallel  to  the  old  libertine 
argument  against  any  possibility  of  goodness,  because  there  is  evil  in  us ; 
that,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  men  must  be,  and  be  content  to 
be,  selfish,  and  '  submit  to  the  limitations  of  their  being.'  In  truth,  are 
not  this  intellectual  and  moral  condition  but  two  aspects  of  the  same 
fact  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  each  case  there  are  truly  two  natures  in 
us  f — ^may  we  not  say  the  '  self '  and  the  '  man,'  in  relation  both  to  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  ? 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  relation  of  Science  to  the 
mental  development  of  man.     That  old  feeling  that  nothing  could  be 
truly  learnt  in  the  physical  (only  appearances)  was  introduced  by  a  feel- 
ing that  so  true  knowledge  could  be  obtained ;  yet  it  has  come  to  a  giving 
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up  the  attempt  after  knowledge  altogether.     But  how  great  add  nsefal 
results  attend  this  very  giving  up. 

How  often  are  thinking  and  argument  embarrassed  by  a  too  close  ad- 
herence to  the  generally  received  meaning  of  words,     Lewes,  in  his  en- 
quiry as  to  whether  polypes  '  digest/  furnishes  an  illustration.     He  says^ 
polypes  do  not  digest,  because  <  digestion  '  means  a  process  effected  by  a 
certain  apparatus  (gland-cells,  muscles,  &c.).     Should  we  not  rather  say 
'  digestion '  is  a  term  of  larger  meaning ;  it  includes  such  processes  and 
others  too  ?  else  where  can  we  draw  the  line — ^where  begin  and  end  ?  In 
this  case,  '  digestion '  has  been  applied  to  one  particular  thing,  which  has 
these  characters ;  and  our  increasing  knowledge  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
alter  or  improve  our  application  of  this  term !     '  Digestion  *  is  to  mean 
that ;  and  as  for  difficulty  and  disorder  in  our  thoughts,  that  must  pass : 
the  words  must  not  be  disarranged.     This  is  a  case  of  holding  to  the  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental,  instead  of  the  essential ;  the  form,  instead  of  the 
fact.     The  '  fact '  of  digestion  of  course  is  the  getting  living  nourish- 
ment out  of  food.     The  accidentalness  of  the  thing  is  evident  in  this— > 
that  if  we  had  known  the  polype  first,  then  the  argument  would  have 
been  the  other  way.     In  brief,  is  not  this  the  case :  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  neaessarily  introduces  disadjustment  of  words  and  thoughts  ? 

There  ought  to  be  a  rule  for  using  and  adjusting  words,  as  know- 
ledge grows.  It  should  not  be  left  to  individual  choice,  or  to  plausibility, 
but  regulated  by  a  law  founded  on  investigation  and  right.  This  is  the 
real  question,  and  the  only  one.  Now  what  principles  should  determine 
it  ? — evidently  this  should  be  decided  as  a  general  question.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  that  term  ^  digestion ':  the  question  should  not  be  '  do  these 
creatures  digest  ?  *  but,  '  what  is  the  mode  of  digestion  in  them  ? ' 

Does  not  ^  knowing '  or  understanding  a  thing  always  consist  in  seeing 
it  to  be  the  same  as  something  else  ?    Then,  if  so,  see  what  it  implies  re- 
specting the  nature  of  knowledge :  viz.,  that  there  must  be  something 
which  we,  as  it  were,  primarily  know,  which  is  the  thing  with  which  all 
others  that  are  known  are  identified ;  or,  by  being  identified  with  which, 
all  other  things  are  known  ?     Now  what  is  this  ?  and  how  is  it  known  ? 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  what  we  are  conscious  of — our  experience^  so  to  speak  ? 
Surely  this  must  be  :  see  the  basis  of  cause  and  effect  (i.  e.,  force)  in 
other  words, '  science '  rests  in  our  consciousness  of  exertion.      So  all 
*  knowing '  would  be  identifying  other  things  with  our  experience — with 
that  of  which  we  are  conscious :  and  thus  it  would  embrace  the  extension 
of  ^  consciousness '  to  ^  perception '  f 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  instinct  of  the  ludicrous  ?  See  how  the 
law  of  man's  advance  is  the  superseeding  of  the  sensuous  belief  by  the 
rational ;  and  how  that  continually  appears  ridiculous  and  absurd,  at 
first.  May  we  learn  the  use  of  the  '  ridiculous  '  faculty  by  its  abuse — 
its  nature  by  its  eoils  ?  Is  it  not  a  condition  of  any  truth  which  in- 
volves an  alteration  of  our  general  impressions  about  ourselves,  that  it 
should  impress  us  as  ridiculous  ? 

Thinking  of  the  tendency  ever  to  identify  the  same  process,  under 
whatever  different  forms — as,  e.  g.,  vital  and  mechanical  vibration — may 
we  not  get  an  insight  into  the  relation  of  form  and  fact ;  and  discover  a 
rule  whereby  we  may  know  which  is  form  and  which  is  fact  t     Is  it  not 
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simplj  this :  that  that  which  is  common  is  the  fact,  and  that  which  is 
different  is  the  form  ? — ^this  is  the  meaning  of  the  wor^s.  INTot  that  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  words  (any  more  than  geometry ;  hut,  like  geometry,  it 
is  hest  taken  so  at  first)  :  it  is  the  very  stmctnre  of  the  nniyerse.  So  here 
is  the  same  fact  under  different  forms :  in  the  intellectual  giving  up  to  in- 
terpret and  restore,  and  the  merchant  giving  up  to  increase.  May  not  one 
see  that  the  'fact'  is  the  one  in  the  many,  and  regard  the  rariahle  as 
'  form '  ?  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  prore  and  show,  so  that  all  should 
see,  that  to  trace  the  fact  in  that  sense — the  one  thro'  the  varying — is 
the  right  way ;  truly  is  understanding  or  knowing.  This  alone  will  en- 
able us  to  master  the  enormous  mass  of  details :  always,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  things,  we  must  look  if  there  be  anything  in  which  they  are 
the  same  (and  there  mttst  be  something) ;  and  then  regard  that  as  the 
thread  on  which  to  string  them. '  They  are  forms  of  that ;  i.  e.,  mitil 
one  finds  a  larger  common  element,  and  one  that  includes  more. 

Ho^v  interesting  a  suggestion  this  is,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of 
Talent  and  Genius,  as  phenom-ized  (to  coin  a  word)  in  the  physical  re- 
lations.    Observe,  how  the  '  human  mind '  is  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  other  animals  by  being  less  instinctive,  and  more  self-conscious  and 
designing:  so  is  not  Qenius  less  differentiated,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
animal  ?     Think,  especially,  of  those  fnathematical  instincts  in  insects : 
do  they  not  almost  suggest  Newton  ?    And  observe  :  if  this  form  of 
mental  action  be  in  man  the  most  useful  (the  highest  ?),  what  does  it 
mean  if  it  be  the  least  human  ?— does  it  not  agree  with  the  ulf  in  man 
beinff  negative  ?    It  is  less  '  self.'     Eor  is  not  man  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  '  self;  does  he  not  so  differ  from  Kature  ?    And  is  not  Genius 
less  '  self,'  and  thus  nearer  to  Nature  ? 

So  is  not  the  poet  like  the  bird  ? — such  <  instinct '  to  melody,  even  as 
the  mathematician  is  like  the  insect  ?    Is  that  also  by  defect  ? 

May  we  not  believe  the  true  poet  would  have  been  a  great  thinker,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  faculty  of  verse,  which  as  it  were  draws  off 
his  force ;  as  others  might  have  been  good  practieal  men,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  faculty  of  thinking  *?    Is  not  that  faculty  truly  a 
negation^  and  therefore  a  direction  of  less  resistance  ?    Is  it  not  such 
a  negative  that  is  wanted  ? — a  *  channel,'  an  absence  of  obstruction  ? 
So  the  '  faculties '  are  by  negation ;  and  if  relatively  so  to  each  other, 
then  positively  also.     <  Facmty '  altogether  is  so. 
Think  whether  the  various  classes  and  gifts  of  animals  do  not  corre^ 
spond  truly  to  the  classes  of  men :  whether  the  various  animals  do  not 
represent  man — coustitnte  him,  as  it  wero  T     Also,  if  the  relation  of 
Talent  and  Genius  be  not  in  animals,  and  perhaps  in  different  dasses  ? 
— e.  g.,  can  the  strongly  *  instinctive '  classes  be  '  Genius,'  or  interpret- 
ation, relatively  to  others  below  or  before  ?    See  what  Coleridge  noted 
of  Nature  at  each  advance  also  dropping  something :  e*  g.,  the  instinots 
of  insects  re-appearing  in  birds? 

The  difference  between  hypothesis  and  truth  is,  that  we  can  make  the 
former  appear  reasonable ;  the  other,  we  see  must  be  so.  Hypothesis  is 
self-active  thought  (as  touch  is  self-active  sense.)  Is  not  then  the  in* 
terpretation  <  self-passive,'  '  man-active '  ?  Are  there  thus,  intellect- 
ually, opposites  in  us  ?    From  the  universal '  vibration '  may  not  the  in- 
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tellectttdl  laws  ako  be  deduced  ?  Vibration  is  the  one,  or  fact,  in  all 
these  physical  and  mental  forms ;  and  is  necessarily  a  character  of  all 
that  is  in  time,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  actual,  or  eternal.  Or,  ra- 
ther, ifi  it  not  thus  :  because  the  '  actual '  is  eternal— or  is — ^therefore  it 
must  be  that  the  phenomenon  in  time  must  be  vibration  ?  And  there- 
fore,  again,  it  comes  that  the  actual  must  be,  to  thought^  an  union  of  op* 
posites. 

It  is  our  scientific  and  truthful  knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  makes 
the  doctrine  of  its  existence  so  harmful.  Of  old,  that  was  comparatively 
harmless :  men  attributed  to  the  phenomenal  the  properties  of  (or  in- 
stiQctively  demanded  for)  the  fact ;  now  they  cannot.  Of  old,  they 
thought  of  the  phenomenal  as  it  was  not ;  and  thus  it  did  not  so  pervert 
them  to  think  of  it  as  existing :  we,  thinking  of  the  phenomenal  as  it 
isy  need  and  must  think  of  it  as  not-existing.  The  difference  of  our  con- 
ditions, in  this  respect,  demands  this  difference  of  our  thought. 

So,  in  astronomy,  it  was  the  accurate  knowledge  demanded  the  change. 
And  thus  it  is  ever :  this  is  but  an  instance  of  how  increasing  know- 
ledge suppresses. 
Men  could  believe  the  phenomenon  a  fact  (or  to  exist)  while  they  im- 
agined it  as  they  liked ;  and  here  is  a  justification,  a  reason,  for  its 
being  held  to  so  long ;  but  now  that  involves  a  crushing  and  perversion 
of  the  man,  and  must  be  righted  by  a  perception  of  the  phenomenalness 
of  the  phenomenon.     Every  correction  of  false  impression  is  this. 
It  is  first  attributing  the  qualities  of  the  fact  to  the  phenomenon ; 
then  those  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  fact ;  then  perceiving  the  re* 
lation. 
So  the  general  attitude  of  the  ancients  to  the  world  was  far  better  than 
ours.    That  old  life  (now  suppressed)  has  to  be  interpreted — perfected 
—in  restoration. 

Yet  they  attributed  arhitrariniss  to  the  making  of  the  world  ;  which 
Science  excludes.     So  was  there  not  a  propriety  in  their  idea  of  sub- 
ordinate gods,  as  the  creators,  and  the  '  Deus '  above  ?    Is  that  not  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  creation  thro'  the  creature  ? 
We  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  the  nature  of  our  intellect  (as  of 
our  eyes)  to  make  two  oxxi  of  one;  and  act  accordingly.     And  hence  it 
follows  that  the  intellect  (as  the  eyes)  must  be  double. 

Thus  the  '  phenomenon '  of  it — ^viz.,  the  brain — ^is  double ;  and  the 
duality  of  the  mind  is  a  true  idea. 
We  see  the  eyes  are  double,  objectively,  as  well  as  in  that  subjective 
effect :  so,  if  we  could  get  a  true  objective  view  of  the  intellect,  should 
we  not  see  it  double  ? 

Is  not  faith  essential  to  true  knowledge,  for  the  very  reason  that 
knowledge^-in^tfZ^c^uaZ  knowledge,  that  is — can  and  does  only  come 
thro'  giving  up  convictions :  a  course  which  only  fSaith  can  enable  us  to 
go  through.  Without  faith,  we  cannot  intellectually  know,  because  we 
cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  of  knowing ;  giving  up  and  altering,  and 
utterly  distrusting  ourselves.  Is  not  this  dependence  of  knowing  upon 
truit  tiie  fact  dimly  expressed  by  some  old  sayings,  embodying  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  absolute  trust  in  (tod — ^i.  e.,  in  that  which  ie — as  essential 
to  knowing,  because  essential  to  learning  ?  Without  this,  we  infallibly 
cleave  to  our  ignorant  impressions,  and  dare  not  let  them  go. 
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It  IB  tnie  that  the  '  actual '  idea — the  conception  of  a  negative  world 
with  the  negative  element  introduced  by  ns — tho'  it  makes  rational  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  is,  in  a  sense,  complex,  and  demands  persist- 
ent thought.     But  then,  is  not  this  the  nature  of  all  true  things  ?      Or 
rather,  is  it  not  that  Nature  is  such  to  our  intellect? — our  intellect  such 
that  the  '  fact '  is  thus  to  it  ?     Not  that  the  fact  is  complex  ;  but  that 
only  in  such  way,  and  by  such  effort,  can  true  simplicity  be  apprehended 
by  us.     It  is  the  nature  of  simplicity  to  demand  such  tracing  of  many 
things,  and  carrying  out,  into  many  relations,  of  one  idea.     It  would 
not  be  *  simple '  if  it  were  not  so.     Where  there  is  true  simplicity,  we 
shall  find  that  it  demands  much  thought,  and  is  anything  bnt  according 
to  our  natural  conception.     True  siiijplicity  is  the  last  attainment  of  the 
mind ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  it  does  necessarily  involve  the  carrying 
out  80  variously  of  one  idea — one  thought.  It  is  thus  we  feel  simplicity 
and  oneness ;  as  demanding  that  one  view  be  applied  multifold- wise. 
That   which   at  first   seems   simple  to  us  would  be  confusion  and    > 
complexity  :  *  for  our  natural  impression  is  multifoldness ;  each  thing  dis- 
tinct by  itself;  i.  e.,  according  to  the  appearance. 

This  thinking  in  the  concrete  comes  to  be  another  law  of  thinking  : 
that  is,  there  should  always  be  an  instance  of  the  realization  of  the  pro- 
cess conceived.  If  we  cannot  show  it  in  Nature,  no  value  should  be  at- 
tached to  it.  Thought  should  be  concrete :  so  '  analogy '  would  find  its 
interpretation  and  proper  sphere ;  and  might  one  not  see  why  and  how 
it  must  have  been  so  heretofore  P  This  generalization  in  the  concrete 
(or  particular)  has  at  least  this  in  it :  that  it  is  such  as  the  true  must 
be.  Generalization  without  the  concrete  is  too  limited ;  it  must  include 
more  than  the  immediate  subject.  In  short,  this  generalizing  is  but  an- 
other application  of  the  old  idea  of  *  unifying ';  and  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  union  of  opposites. 

Does  not  one  see  in  man  an  instance  of  bringing  into  consciousness 
(i.  e.,  into  «eZ/-consciou8ness)  of  what  was  done  oefore  unconsciously  ? 
As  ever,  in  the  intellectual  world,  things  are  first  done  unconscionsly 
and  then  ^^Z/'-consciously.     So,  unconsciously,  I  thought  in  the  con- 
crete ;  now  make  it  a  conscious  rule. 
And  this  *  self-conscious '  stage  is  ever  one  of  imperfection  and  failure ; 
and  is  in  order  for  the  perfected  restoration  of  the  not -self- conscious. 
Thus  we  see  its  negative  character :  it  is  a  suppression  (for  restoration) 
—the  'self-conscious'  in  everything  is  a  suppression  for  this  object. 
Are  not  things  constantly  done  self-consciously— i.  e.,  by  effort,  thought, 
and  design — that  they  may  be  done  afterwards  without  effort,  or  not 
self-consciously  ?     So  has  not  man  a  self-conscious  existence,  that  here- 
after he  may  have  an  existence  without  that  ? 

Compared  with  mathematics,  its  elaboration  and  sequence,  how  poor 
our  thinking  is.  Is  there  indeed,  truly,  any  '  thinking '  now  ?  is  it  not 
suppressed  ?  There  was  of  old,  tho'  it  was  imperfect  and  undeveloped ; 
and  is  it  not  in  respect  to  that  now  as  it  has  been  in  respect  to  mathe- 
matics ?  Of  old,  there  was  mathematics ;  good  and  beautiful,  although 
elementary :  then  it  was  lost ;  but  has  been  restored,  in  modern  times, 
in  new  development  and  perfection.  Must  not  thinking  be  so  also  ? — a 
calculus  (or  rather,  calculi)  brought  out  ? 

If  mere  space  and  quantity  demand  such  processes,  is  being  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  assumption,  and  rushing  to  conclusions  ? 
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Have  not  women  the  true  metaphysical  tendency :  i.  e.,  are  they  not, 
by  their  mature,  ever  feeling  and  regarding  an  achtal  beneath  the  phe- 
nomenal ?  The  world  is  more  to  them :  they  do  not  hold  the  phenom- 
enal, as  such,  as  man  does ;  and  here  is  the  secret  of  their  aversion  to 
the  metaphysics  which  is  based  on  the  phenomenal  as  the  fact :  but  that 
which  recognizes  the  actual,  and  treats  the  phenomenal  as  the  phenom- 
enon of  it,  is  at  once  a  woman's  metaphysics.  Is  not  here,  indeed,  a 
clue  to  woman's  nature :  an  imperfect  (not  fully  conscious)  treating  of 
the  phenomenal  as  the  phenomenon  of  an  actual  ? 

So  she  disregards  the  laws  of  the  phenomenal — of  which  man  is  so 
close  a  reader  and  observer — ^and  goes  to  something  deeper ;  and  is 
intolerant  of  these  phenomenal  laws  being  put  as  the  fact. 
Hitherto  this  has  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage ;  but  nevertheless,  they 
are  more  truly  organized  to  Nature  ? 

The  intellect  must  necessarily  tend  to  unity,  by  the  very  nature  of 
knowing ;  as  seeing  all  as  forms  of  the  one  known  thing.  But  the  unity 
does  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  intellect :  is  it  not,  rather,  that 
the  intellect  is  such  because  the  actual  is  thus  one  ? 

As  Hamilton  and  others  allow  space  to  bo  a  necessary  form  of 
thought,  but  say  it  is  also  objective ;  and  thought  is  so  because  the 
objective  is. 

Logic  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  logical,  not  true ;  but  a  thing 
is  logical  and  true  when  the  premisses  and  conceptions  are  true.  Ma- 
thematics, e.  g.,  is  primarily  logical ;  but  it  is  also  true.  So,  too,  is  not 
a  subject  to  be  known  by  its  predicates  ? — it  must  be  such  that  what  is 
true  of  it,  is  true ;  and  any  ideas  of  ours  respecting  it  are  simply  to  be 
conformed  and  modified  accordingly.  There  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to 
maintain  (as  we  do)  our  first,  or  '  natural,'  conceptions.  We  ever  form 
such  conceptions ;  but  they  are  naturally  wrong,  and  want  correcting. 
They  are  hypotheses,  formed  in  ignorance ;  and  that  tracing  out  of  pre- 
dicates is  the  '  logic '  which  corrects  them. 

Eor  all  thingR  that  exist  in  Nature  there  is  a  'reason';  i.  e.,  such  a 
phenomenon  is  the  proof  to  us  of  some  other ;  and,  if  we  examine  it, 
will  teach  us  something  of  that  other  [for  it  is  such  as  to  make  this  ne- 
cessary, e.  g.]     Thus  is  it  with  regard  to  physical  life,  and  all  human 
history. 

Thus  man's  history  shows  his  state.     Sin  were  truly  evil  if  this  were 
man's  life ;  but  in  his  '  deadness '  it  is  not  evil,  any  more  than  error 
from  ignorance. 
Evidently,  to  understand  or  explain  a  thing,  is  to  get  a  dynarruc  view  of 
it  in  its  relations,  and  nothing  more :  to  see  how  it  nmsi  be,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  some  passive  or  *  phenomenal '  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  *  Life ' — can  we  refer  it  to  some  *  phe- 
nomenal '  causes  ?     Our  difficulty  here  is  that  we  think  of  the  phe- 
nomenal as  the  actual ;  and  cannot,  of  course,  refer  that  to  mechanical 
(inert)  causes.     We  must  first  see  that  this  life  is  but  phenomenal — 
is  inert. 
So  the  '  special  creation '  idea  is  really  an  attempt  at  explanation ;  it  is 
giving  a  dynamical  view — tracing  the  force — only  referring  it  to  a  will. 
It  is  a  self-view.   And  surely  there  is  a  good  reason  in  this  :  it  is  apply- 
ing the  'actual'  idea  to  the  phenomenal;  and  is  not  the  'actual'  true 
v;ill,  or  '  personal '  action  ?    Surely  the  course  (or  laws)  of  Nature  ia 
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God's  direct  act.  To  show  a  thing  necessary  has,  with  us,  two  forms  r 
either  dynamical — to  show  the  force ;  or  logical — ^to  show  the  ration- 
ality. The  latter  means  that  the  one  is  involved  in  the  other :  does  not 
the  former  mean  the  same  ? 

The  making  of  theories  snrely  is  intellectaal  experiment:  we  try  a 
certain  process  to  efifect  a  certain  result  (viz.,  an  explanation,  or  show- 
ing necessary)  and  see  how  it  succeeds.  If,  in  any  given  case,  it  will 
not  do,  we  have  to  give  up  that  theory,  and  learn  more :  we  want  a 
different  primary  conception ;  to  get  which,  we  must  increase  our  know- 
ledge. The  mischief  is  not  in  forming  theories  (i.  e.,  in  trying  experi- 
ments) ;  that  cannot  be  done  too  frequently  or  sedulously ;  but  in  not 
seeing  that  it  is  trying  experiments,  and  treating  them  as  such.  We 
seek  to  retain  our  grasp  of  them,  as  if  they  ought  to  succeed,  and  patch 
them  up  with  further  hypotheses  when  they  will  not. 

There  comes  to  be  another  rule  in  thinking ;  viz.,  that  we  need  never 
waste  our  labor  on  attempting  to  resuscitate  any  opinion  or  view  which 
the  world  has  rejected  (idealism,  e.  g.),  unless  at  the  same  time,  we  in- 
terpret it ;  thus  doing  away  the  defect  which  caused  it  to  be  rejected. 
This  is  truly  to  unite  it  with  its  opposite ;  incorporating  the  added  phe- 
nomena, or  details :  but  also,  is  not  all  interpretation,  all  putting  right, 
a  restoration  (altho'  perfected),  of  a  previous  ? 

Does  not  the  whole  mass  of  human  thought,  as  it  were,  pass  through 
certain  minds,  to  come  out  with  their  impress  ? — but  that  is  merely  its 
being  purified  from  eelf.  So  astronomy  was  Copernic-ized  ;  but  only  by 
the  'self'  being  left  out.  Then  what  must  such  a  'mind'  be,  by  the 
addition  of  which  the  casting  out  of  self  (the  '  self '  of  the  race)  only 
results  ? 

Might  one  not  show  whether  we  had  reached  the  limit  of  our  powers 
— ^practically — and  ascertain  what  t Nought  yet  could  do  ?  See  how  re- 
fined and  complex  and  chromatic  harmonies  are  necessary  to  experienced 
and  trained  ears,  but  disagreeable  to  those  not  so.  So  now  a  more  ad- 
vanced thought  is  demanded  by  the  trained,  but  seems  unnatural,  art- 
ificial, repulsive  to  the  unaccustomed.  [Is  the  old  simple  harmony  like 
t^e  uncorrected  thought  ?] 

May  not  one  speak  of  the  effects  wrought  thro'  Talent  and  Genius  fts 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  ?  Thus  :  both  labor — use  exertion — but 
the  effect,  the  result  produced,  by  the  former,  are  in  the  line  of  the  ef- 
fort ;  are  its  direct  result.  The  effects  wrought  thro  the  latter  are  not 
80 ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  collateral ;  the  result  of  some  operation  per- 
mitted  by  the  direct  action.  It  is  like  a  spring  touched  by  a  force  poM" 
ing  htf  it.  So  Genius  is  not  indolence — ^it  is  work  ;  but  the  effect  is 
greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort :  it  avails  itself  of  a  pre-existing 
tension. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  oppositeness  which  is  everywhere.— 
Think,  e.  g.,  of  people  well-organized  to  the  material,  who  keep  firm 
hold  of  the  substantial  (as  against  the  '  ideal ') ;  how  this  is  counter- 
balanced in  the  intellectual  sphere.  Here  they  prefer  the  shadowy  and 
theoretical,  i.  e.  hppo theses  :  they  want  doctrines  clear — grand  shemes 
and  explanations,  according  to  sense — and  these  they  call '  substantial.' 
See  the  inversion  here ;  and  how  Nature  avenges  herself,  as  it  were : 

162,  Mental  Physiology,     See  p.  279. 
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she  will  not  let  one  cIssb  have  all  the  advantages.   Each  is  truly  in  op- 
posite relations,  and  «adi  fails  in  the  other. 

It  is  heautifdl  to  see  how  large  one's  hold  of  all  that  man  has  thought 
may  he.  May  we  not  think  of  allf  without  exception,  as  true ;  and,  if 
needing  to  he  suppressed,  milj  for  restoration  and  perfecting  ?  This 
links  itself  with  other  views,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mental  operations ; 
and  suggests  the  idea  that  all  man's  thought  is  in,  and  comes  out  of, 
Nature :  and  if  it  bo  there,  it  cannot  be  false,  but  only  not  enough.  It 
is  in  man's  mind  only  by  virtue  of  its  being ;  it  is  in  our  consciousness 
only  because  it  is  in  Nature.  So  we  may  see  more  in  *  false '  thought ; 
and  understand  that  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  true,  because  it  can 
only  be  *  thought '  by  the  fact  of  its  being  in  Nature. 


How  simple  is  the  idea  that  God  suffers  and  endures  in  Christ— that 
•His  suffering  is  God's  saonfioe.  It  is  so  in  all  suffering :  in  that  of  the 
creature  God  suffers,  and  must.  All  suffering  is  His  sacriffce.  Can  we 
not  well  understand  how  a  fact  that  is  perfectly  good,  should  yot  be  so 
related  to  us,  that  to  ue  it  should  be  evil  and  abhorrent  ?  Is  it  not  so 
also  with  sin  ?^^io  us  so  loathsome,  yet  the  fact  nothing  but  what 
should  and  must  be :  sin,  only  in  our  relation  to  it  P 

Surely  we  may  understand  how  evil  deeds,  on  the  part  of  those  who 

do  them,  only  accomplish  what  we  need,  and  must  have  done.    The 

doer  feels  it  a  crime,  and  it  is  so ;  but  the  thing  done  is  most  right 

and  necessaryi  and  in  no  sense  evil. 

So,  looking  at  the  physical  as  the  phenomenon  of  the  actual,  that 

' actual'  which  is  in  the  sinful  deeds  of  men  must  be-^iQ  the  right;  but 

on  man's  part  the  action  is  a  crime :  .the  phenomenon  being  the  fact  to 

him,  and  that  '  phenomenon '  being  crime. 

Were  it  not  good  to  see  in  the  sinful  deeds  of  men — in  those  physical 
things  which  thus  are  done — a  spiritual  fact,  which  is  the  good,  the  ne- 
cessary ?  The  death  of  Christ  is,  in  part,  an  instance  of  this.  Is  it, 
80,  a  revelation  of  the  Fact  of  the  world — showing  us  what  all  is  ? 

With  reference  to  the  view  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  to  make  expiation  for  sin  and  to  remove  its  punishments-ob- 
serve the  relation.  If  the  '  typical '  punishment  was  suffering,  is  not 
the  antitype— wickedness  ?  the  spiritual  in  place  of  the  sensational  ? 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  Christ  endures  for  our  saving  from  punish- 
ment, but  what  the  punishment  is  [whether  it  be  not  death']. 

.  What  we  should  seek  to  do  in  relation  to  religion  is  to  show  that  the 
truest  and  strictest  intellectual  conceptions  conform  to,  and  are  indeed 
necessary  forms  and  outflowings  of^  the  spiritual  fact :  that  this  fact, 
which  faith  truly  afELrms,  necessitates  all  these  internal  impressions  ;  is 
demonstrated  by  them  as  their  certain  cause. 

Is  this  like  the  argument  respecting  appearances  to  sight,  as  being 
demonstrably  due  to  the  material  object  ?     And  the  relation  is  cu- 
rious : — idealism  is  analogous  to  materialism ;  asserting  the  pheno- 
mena— the  'intellect-object' — alone,  and  denying  the  spiritusd  sub- 
stance.    So  opposites  are  compelled  to  amity. 
We   must  oppose  deducing  the  spiritual  from  the   intellectual  con- 
ceptions.    The  right  relation  is  that  these  are  the  intellectual  concep- 
tiond  because,  and  only  because,  the  Fact — the  spiritual — ^is  this. 

45;  Theology.    Bee  vol.  iii.,  p.  180. 
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The  intellectual  conceptions  are  as  appearances  to  sight  from  a  solid 
object,  and  must  so  appear  because  it  is,  and  is  such.  There  is  not 
anything  answering  to  them  in  its  characters ;  only  something  which 
must  necessarily  cause  such  impressions  upon  upon  us. 

We  naturally  think  most,  not  of  what  we  are,  but  of  our  conditions 
or  circumstances :  this  is  because  they  seem  more  directly  to  determine 
our  enjoyment  or  suff&ring.     But  this  is  not  so.;  it  is  a  mistake. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  truly  greater  importance  of  what  we  are  than  of 
what  happens  to  us,  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  latter  has  more  effect 
upon  our  happiness  or  sufiering.     To  say  the  least,  these  elements 
are  of  equal  importance  in  that  respect ;  the  effect  of  altering  either 
would  be  the  same:  certain  conditions  give  enjoyment  to  certain 
being — alter  what  it  is,  and  the  same  circumstances  might  give  suf-  • 
fering,  and  vice  versa.     Pleasure  and  pain  depend  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  being  and  the  circumstances. 
Indeed,  is  it  not  striking,  that  all  our  action  in  changing  our  circum- 
stances, is,  in  truth,  only  a  change  of  our  own  state  ? — all  self-action, 
changing  phenomena,  changes  only  man's  impressions. 

Does  not  man  pass  from  a  child's  no-fear,  through  fear,  to  a  man's  no- 
fear?  from  a  *8elf'  no-fear — that  of  ignorance — to  an  altruistic  no  fear 
—that  of  knowledge  ? 

How  should  consciousness  of  the  body  be  (or  involve,  or  coexist  with) 
the  oneness  of  humanity — conscious  oneness  ?    Is  it  not  that  man  can 
only  be  one  by  being  one  with  Nature  ?  our  bodies  are  not  one,  other«> 
wise  than  as  one  with  Nature.     For  man  to  be  '  one,'  he  must  be  one 
with  God— one  with  all.     So  there  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the  ap- 
parent separateness.     Can  it  be  that  Adam  was  '  one  humanity,'  but  not 
one  with  Nature ;  i.  e.,  not  physical  ? — does  not  this  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  idea  of  man  becoming  physical,  and  show  its  meaning  and  deeper 
relatione  ?     Do&s  it  not  mean  being  '  one  with  Nature,'  but  at  first  not 
consciously  ?  with  a  wrong  feeling,  a  not-apprehension  ?    Is  it  that 
*  man '  is  one  with  Nature,  but  we  are  not  yet  consciously  so  ?     Do  we 
thus  see  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  '  is  become  as  one  of  us,'  and 
'  being  as  gods '     So  must  the  first  '  oneness '  be  suppressed  for  a  true 
oneness ;  one  with  Nature,  and  consciously  ? 

Again :  if  this  bo  the  case,  then  the  Bible,  in  speaking  of  the  actual, 
must  be  speaking  of  the  universal ;  of  the  world — of  all  man.  So  we 
see  in  Judaism,  that  it  was  national,  inclusive  ;  embraced  all  in  Abram, 
as  one.  And  surely  there  should  be  in  the  New  Testament  this  two- 
fold sort  of  bearing ;  viz.,  on  the  individual  and  on  the  world — on  man 
as  one,  or  universal.  And  ought  we  not  to  put  the  '  universal '  first ; 
regarding  it  as  the  fact,  and  making  the  other  subordinate  ? 

Are  we  in  the  opposite  condition  to  that  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  thus  have  a  means  of  learning,  thro'  understanding  the  definite  re- 
lation of  self-consciousness  to  that  which  is  7  If  our  (self-)  conscious- 
ness be  of  the  opposite  of  that  which  is^  a  clear  basis  for  knowing  that 
is  given  us.  It  would  be  striking  if  we  could  see  this  as  a  rule :  *  that 
that  which  is  to  the  self  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  ts.'  So  that  we, 
as  it  were,  perceive  everything  with  signs  inverted ;  with  all  the 
minuses,  pluses ;  and  have  to  put  them  in  their  right  relations.  Thus 
even  the  attMon'^^  of  consciousness  is  included:  what  is  to  it,  is — w«^ 
are  not  deceived— but  then  it  is  in  the  opposite  way. 
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Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  men  do  not  feel  or  think  their  present 
state  BO  bad  ?     How  can  we  think  anything  bad  except  by  contrast  and 
comparison — by  knowing  a  better  ?     But  see  how  the  evilness,  the  in- 
tolerableness^  of  it  is  proved  by  man's  incessant  attempts  to  change  it. 
This  very  activity  and  energy,  and  acting  on  and  modifying  Nature, 
furnish  the  very  proof  and  necessary  result  of  the  '  painfulness '  of 
man's  state.     Thus  is  this  explained,  and  shown  to  have  a  moral  bear- 
ing.    Surely,  in  man's  constant  attempts  thus  to  alter — and  yet  succeed- 
ing only  in  altering  the  phenomenon — is  seen  '  hell ';  and  so  even  the 
inertness  has  new  meaning.     The  true  life,  the  true  happiness,  must  be 
the  very  opposite  to  this ;  not  thus  trying  to  alter  the  phenomenon,  but 
living  in  it  and  with  it,  aud  in  conformity  to  it. 

Thus  one  can  see  the  soul  of  asceticism^  and  its  mistake  also.     The 
idea  is  that  of  being  conformed  to  Nature,  and  it  is  the  true  one  ;  but 
it  errs  by  not  seeing  that  this  can  only  be  when  the  self  is  removed 
from  man.     It  aims  at  an  individual  oneness  with  Nature,  which  will 
not  do.     The  ^  fulfilment '  of  this  is  the  regarding  the  redemption  of 
man,  when  all  shall  be  different,  and  self-agents  exi^t  no  more. 
Can  it  be  anything  but  habit  makes  (religious)  men  object  to  the 
idea  of  all  being  saved  by  Chri-^t,  or  imagine  a  particular  form  of  faith 
required  ?     Is  not  the  atonement  made  ? — then  why  should  not  God  say, 
'  that  faith  will  do '  ?     Even  suppose  it  to  be  a  misunderstanding,  what 
should  prevent  God  from  forgiving  man  when  justice  is  satinfiod  ?     In- 
stead of  that,  we  turn  the  gospel  abflolutely  the  other  way,  and  say, 
*  God  will  not  forgive  except  you  understand  and  accept  certain  truths.* 
This  implies  that  we  are  obliged  to  provide  for  the  moral  order  of  the 
'universe. 

Is  not  the  *  personality '  of  Satan  interpreted  in  this :  that  he  is  the 
^  no^personal ' — the  opposite  to  personality ;  and  having,  therefore,  the 
properties  of  personality,  but  in  a  minus  form  ? 

Thus,  too,  we  see  why  it  must  have  been  denied  :  it  was  a  false  in- 
stinct, embodying  the  wrong  idea  of  '  personality.*     Is  there  not  a 
general  principle  here :  is  not  the  false  instinct  often  this  ?  and  the 
interpretation  consists  in  a  recog;nition  of  the  positive  and  negative ; 
recognizing  as  negative  what  we  have  before  taken  as  the  positive ; 
and  so  having  the  positive  as  new — that  which  was  before  latent  and 
unrecognized  affirmed  by  the  '  actual '  faculty.     Our  first  notion  of 
*  personality  '^is  our  self;  we  do  right,  therefore,  to  assign  personality 
to  the  devil,  till  we  learn  personality  more  truly.     We  rightly  assign, 
in  ^instinct,'  the  properties  we  do  to  the  minus;  but  we  wrungiy 
think  them  plus  properties. 
So  the  denying  the  personality  of  Sntan  is  a  *  suppression.*     This  in- 
terpretation is  but  a  recognition  of  the  opposites ^ihe   'minus'   de- 
manded by  us  (i.  e.,  by  intellect). 

Is  not  here  a  striking  instance  of  the  phenomenal  view  taking  the 
place  of  the  true  one,  in  our  idea  that  we  must  take  care  of  the  world, 
instead  of  God  ?  That  is  the  *  phenomenon ;  it  comes  from  observation, 
and  is  according  to  our  (self-)  consciousness,  tho*  against  the  instinct 
that  this  care  of  the  world  is  God's  province.  Here  is  the  process  : 
first,  we  assume  that  God  will  make  the  world  phenomenally  good  ;  then, 
that  as  He  does  not,  we  must :  then  comes  the  intr'rpretation,  that  God 
does  make  the  world  actually  good.     But  our  present  feeling  of  rcspona- 
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ibility  is  necessary :  and  is  there  not  here  a  parallel  to  Science — to  our 
necessary  supposition  of  '  second '  or  physical  causes ;  of  something  act- 
ing, which  is  not' God?  And  is  it  not  the  same  process:  our  first  in- 
stinct is  that  God  (personal)  does  the  phenomena — ^the  '  actual '  idea 
applied  to  the  phenomenal ;  then  the  phenomenal  put  for  the  actual— 
viz.,  physical  causes  producing  phenomena;  then  the  interpretation 
gives  us  true  causes  producing  fiie  actual. 

The  doctrine  of  <  everlasting  punishment '  has  a  good  and  right  as- 
pect. It  involves  this :  that  true  religion  demands  of  us  the  giving  up 
not  only  of  the  body  but  even  of  the  best  in  us  :  and  the  feeling  surely 
finds  its  interpretation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  redemption.  In  true 
ethics  the  demand  is  the  same :  we  have  to  give  up  the  best  in  us ;  our 
good  impulses,  even,  are  not  good  enough ;  and  we  must  especially  put 
up  with  suffering — it  cannot  be  foregone,  or  set  aside.  We  must  sub- 
mit even  to  the  suffering  of  others,  and  say  it  is  right.  See  here  a  just- 
ification even  of  those  who  say  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
damned — how  that  is  interpreted,  indeed. 

This  has  been  felt  in  the  '  ethics ' — that  it  seems  to  involve  content- 
ment in  others'  sufferings ;  and  here  is  its  justification.  Bring  this 
awful  thing  out  of  the  future,  and  make  it  present,  and  see  how 
lovely  it  looks.  So  with  all  these  things  so  awfcd  in  the  future  :  let 
them  Bcy  and  they  are  infinite  beauty. 

Begarding  Christ's  '  death '  as  His  submitting  to  a  state  of  conscious 
death — ^taking  flesh — ^how  appropriate  it  is  to  the  idea  of  His  bearing 
our  punishment ;  saving  us  from  ^  hell,'  as  a  state  of  badness.  As 
our  state  is  to  '  hell,  so  was  Christ's  to  this  state  of  ours  which  He  un- 
dertook. 

If  theology  were  but  set  free,  it  would  soon  right  itself.    It  is  bent 
down :  we  have  not  to  raise  it  up,  but  merely  to  remove  the  incubus. 
It  is  thus :  a  false  notion  may  remain  in  the  mind  "w  hile  not  much  at- 
tended to,  and  leave  other  thoughts  uncoerced ;  but  when  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  flll  other  thought,  then  it  diffuses  its  influence,  and  bends  our 
other  thoughts  into  conformity  with  it.  So  has  it  been  with  man's  false 
notion  of  Nature  as  inert.     So  long  as  it  was  not  especially  studied,  it 
could  coexist  with  religion ;  but  when  studied,  and  made  the  basis  of 
other  thought,  then  its  effects  extend;  and  it  necessarily  warps  our  re- 
ligious thought  also.     So  now  we  want  religion  set  free,  by  the  setting 
aside  that  false  thought— /proved  false  by  these  very  effects. 

It  is  striking  to  think,  that  if  the  world  were  governed  by  self-interest, 
sufficiently  deep  and  true,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  perfectly  moral  and 
good ;  but  God  rouses  man  from  this,  and  prevents  it,  by  his  passions f 
which  destroy  the  <  self.'     And  this  is  by  adding ;  for  there  is  more  in 
this  state  of  '  passion ';  affording,  as  it  does,  scope  for  the  generous,  the 
self-sacrificing  impulses — in  short,  it  allows  for  the  possibiuty  of  the 
gospel.     Can  one  see  thus,  better,  the  relation  of  the  <  gospel  of  self- 
interest  ';  its  meaning,  and  how  it  must  be ;  how,  in  some  sense,  it  is  a 
re-assertion  of  a  previous  one  ?    And  is  there  not  also  a  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  passions  themselves  ? 

In  those  who  affirm  that  it  is  self-interest  to  which  the  gospel  appeals 
—that  self-sacrifice  is  happiness,  and  must  be  enacted  for  happiness- 
is  there  not  a  moral  defect  ?    Is  not  theirs,  at  the  best,  a  self -religion 
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still,  and  one  not  without  self-righteousness  ?  Yet  when  it  is  said  that 
in  self-sacrifice  is  the  only  true  self-interest — that  we  sacrifice  *  self  * 
for  our  self,  &c. ;  is  it  not  clear  that  what  is  involved  is  that  there  are 
opposites  in  us — a  plus  and  a  minus  ?  that  there  is  a  ^manhood,'  which 
is  in  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  self;  to  which  'self  is  opposite.  Is  not 
this  '  anomaly/  this  contradiction,  worthy  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
to  say  this,  is  but  to  express  aright,  and  according  to  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  thought^  what  is  implied  in  the  other  ? 

If  God  knows  Nature  by  a  '  sort  of  consciousness,'  think  how  touching 
is  His  relation  to  us :  must  He  not  so  know  our  sorrows,  our  losses,  nay 
even  our  sins  ?  Must  He  not  bear  them  ?  Is  not  this  what  it  is  to  have 
ah  altruistic  consciousness  ?  What  do  we  want  but  reciprocally  to  know 
God  also  by  a  '  sort  of  consciousness '?  The  idea  of  God  existing  in  the 
creature  is  but  a  form  of  the  altruistic  consciousness.  So  the  creature's 
existence  should  be  in  God;  i.  e.,  in  the  'universal.' 

Think  how  the  altruistic  saving  of  man  is  involved  in  the  very  things 
which  those  who  oppose  it  say :  e.  g.,  that  hell  will  consist  in  the  sen^e 
of  God's  displeasure.  But  observe:  God  15  angry  now;  asan^ryas  He 
will  be  then  ;  but  what  differs  ?  Now  men  do  not  care  about  Him ;  then 
He  will  be  the  supreme  object  of  their  regard :  now,  they  do  not  regard 
His  anger;  then,  they  wQl  feel  it  because  their  state  towards  Him  will 
be  altered.     But  does  not  this  mean  salvation  ? 

Observe,  also,  how  it  makes  the  change  from  earth  to  hell  subjective ; 

viz.,  in  our  feeling  of  that  which  does  not  change. 

Are  we  not  radically  wrong  in  our  idea  of  punishment — ithat  only 
that  can  be  rightly  called  so  which  is  painful;  i.  0.,  is  consciously  felt 
as  an  evil  ?  Is  not  this  a  self- view  of  punishment — a  perversion  ?  The 
feeling  of  evil  (i.  e.  pain)  is  evil  to  the  self;  but  this,  surely,  is  not  pun- 
ishment to  the  man.  The  true  punishment,  sm'cly,  is  in  the  being  evil, 
not  in  the  feeling  of  it. 

In  a  word,  is  not  this  the  key  to  the  New  Testament  ?  It  is  giving  a 
*  man '-view,  instead  of  a  *  self-view.  Thus,  suflfering  is  not  a  true 
'  man '-punishment ;  it  is  a  'self  punishment. 

Especially  this  wrong  notion  of  punishment  perverts  our  thought  of 
the  present  and  the  eternal ;  makes  us  banish,  in  our  thought,  all  tho 
true,  actual,  dealing  of  God  with  us — all  the  eternal— into  the  future  ; 
and  invent  a  fictitious  ^hereafter'  for  these  eternal  verifies  of  His  jubt- 
ice.     God  teaches  us  to  know  what  is  punishment,' and  to  feel  it.  •  This 
we  do  only  as  we  escape  from  it ;  even  as  we  feel  ignorance  only  in 
and  by  escaping  from  it.     And  observe :  in  our  thus  feeling  it,  God's 
object  in  punishment  is  gained,  as  well  as  His  justice  proved. 

Is  not  this  the  meaning  when  it  is  said  that  God  will  reveal,  assert, 

and  prove  His  justice  ?     It  is  not  that  He  will  do  other,  but  we  shall 

see  that  He  is,  and  ever  has  been,  just. 
And  this  oppositeness  of  the  man  (the  Being)  and  the  self,  is  surely  in- 
volved in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  it  is  au  axiom  rather  than  a  post- 
ulate or  deduction. 

To  see  that  we  need  not  do  anything  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  is  the  very  means  of  enabling  us  to  do  the  right  thing  for  it :  as, 
in  respect  to  our  own  salvation,  it  is  tho  first  condition  of  being  saved 
to  know  we  need  not  *  do.'    For  here  is  the  very  point ;  here  is  why  re- 
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ligion  has  been  ofBrmed  to  be  based  on  self-interest :  it  is  brought  down 
to  be  a  thing  which  man  ran  'do';  but  in  truth  man  exactly  cannot  do 
that  which  is  necessary  for  saving  men :  thej  can  only  appeal  to  stlf^ 
even  as  they  can  only  act  from  self.     As  the  individual  is  not  saved 
when  he  is  made  self-righteous,  so  is  not  the  world  when  it  is  made  in- 
tent on  escaping  and  attaining,  however  regarded.     Thus  is  explained 
and  embraced  the  view  of  religion  as  putting  self-interest  first ;  how  it 
must  arise  from  the  good  in  man ;  even  as  the  doctrine  of  works  from 
our  feeling  that  we  must  do.     Bo  from  our  view  of  having  to  work  for 
saving  men,  must  have  come  that  self-religion  which  is  the  opposite  to 
religion.     We  say,  if  that  self-regard  is  not  the  basis  of  religion,  how 
can  we  make  men  religious  ? '     True ;  we  cannot.     So,  if  doing  good 
deeds  is  not  religion,  how  can  we  make  ourselves  religious  ? ' — the  an- 
swer must  be  the  same. 

Luther's  perception  that  God  saves  the  individual,  and  that  his  own 
efforts  go  for  nothing,  came  thro'  and  by  his  intense  strivings  to  save  him- 
self— to  attain,  or  know  how  it  could  be.  So  does  not  the  perception  that 
Ood  saves  man  grow  from  the  intense  effort  and  longing  on  our  part  to 
save  man,  or  to  know  how  it  can  be  f  And  is  it  not  in  the  same  way : 
viz.,  by  seeing  better  what  the  evil  is ;  how  much  deeper  the  salvation 
must  go ;  the  right  and  necessary  failure  of  all  self-efforts ;  and  seeing 
that  what  God  gives  is  deliverance  from  the  self,  not  the  '  goodness ' 
of  it. 

In  the  controversy  respecting  the  'death'  threatened  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  an  instance  of  a  three.     Was  it  not  first  a  supposing  life 
and  death  according  to  our  natural  ideas — viz.,  of  sensational  self-con- 
sciousness ;  then  this  view  suppressed  by  larger  knowledge,  and  such 
theories  as  *  everlasting  misery '  introduced  [and  has  not  the  mixed  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  some  relation  to  this  necessary  process]  : 
then  the  interpretation  comes  in  seeing  the  true  actual  life  and  death. 
Is  not  the  *  life  in  Christ '  doctrine  an  attempt  to  restore  a  first  im- 
perfect view  ;    and  so   is   found  insufficient,   because  of  the  added 
elements  which  make  it  impossible  to  be  believed  ?     It  will  not  an- 
swer to  what  is  now  known  ;  and  it  is  asserted  simply  because  the 
*  hypotheses '  are  felt  to  be  intolerable. 

Surely  our  difficulty  about  the  '  eternal,'  and  our  necessary  thought 
of  a  condition  of  existence  going  on  indefinitely,  has  its  source  in  our  not 

seeing  that  the  creature's  life  is  truly  divine.     [ remarks,  that  *  a 

mode  of  existence  not  subject  to  conditions  of  duration  can  (apply  only 
to  God.']  We  admit  a  *  being  not  in  duration  *  for  God ;  but  think  oi/r- 
selves  (and  creatures)  different ;  and  this  is,  in  a  sense,  true  ;  it  is  from 
the  self-  (or  time-)  life  we  must  be  freed. 

There  being  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  and  the  absolutely  good — which 
may  certainly  be  postulated — the  problem  is,  that  there  should  be  a  bod 
world  to  man.     Thi  n  what  is  required  ?  what,  indeed,  is  the  only  pos- 
sibility ?     That  the  'e^cistence '  be  made  bad  is  simply  monstrous;  and 
on  every  ground  to  be  rejected.     Is  it  not  simply  that  man  should  be 
out  of  harmony  with  it — i.e.,  with  the  good  that  is?     And  how  should 
this  be  but  by  an  absence  of  being  in  him  ? — the  essential  characteristic 
of  that '  good '  being  that  it  is ;  that  it  has  existence.     It  comes,  in 
truth,  t  0  that  simplest  of  all  possible  conceptions,  viz.,  that  man  is 
wanting,  and  so  being  out  of  harmony  with  that  which  is,  must  neces- 
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sarily  feci  it  <  evil/  All  this  *  mystery  '  means  that ;  nay,  given  that, 
and  this  very  experience  must  be.  Its  being  so  hopeless  a  mystery  lies 
simply  in  the  fact  th  t  it  has  affected  all — is  a  question  relating  to 
mankind. 

We  attach  such  undue  importance  (i.  e.,  in  respect  to  theory)  to  the 
fact  of  our  liking  or  not  liking ;  of  things  being  pleasant  or  painful  to 
us ;  while  in  fact  it  is  no  proof  of  any  inherent  quality  in  the  things 
themselves,   and  merely  rests  on  our  conviction  that  our  feelings  are 
right.     Observe :  the  intensest  of  all  pleasures  is  relief  from  acute  suf- 
fering; i.  e.,  they  are  mere  negations.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  character  of  them  all  ?     How  soon  we  come  to  feel 
that  we  would  give  up  many  intense  physical  pleasures  to  be  relieved 
from  physical  necessities. 

Are  not  all  our  enjoyments  truly  disabilities  ? — to  be  free  from  them 

would  surely  be  a  gain ;  because  interests,  activities,  life  so  much 

higher,  might  take  their  place. 

Have  we  not  to  vnite  the  two  classes  of  passages  in  scripture  which 
speak  of  Christ  saving  us,  and  of  God  dealing  with  every  msn  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds  ?  at  present,  people  lay  stress  either  on  the  one  or  the 
other.     Does  not  Christ  save  us,  not  from  the  punishment,  but  from  the 
badness ;  and  so  from  the  *  wrath  to  come '  ?     Are  they  not  truly  one  ? 
Is  not  our  being  saved  (by  Christ)  worked  out  in  our  being  punished — 
that  is,  the  *  self  being  destroyed  ?    In  Being  is  the  union  of  opposit(*s : 
so,  in  speaking  of  the  actual,  the  spiritual  opposites  must  be  affirmed. 
Would  it  not  be  interesting  if  this  were  the  key  to  the  '  opposite '  ex- 
pressions  in  the  scriptures  ?     And  in  truth,  may  not  that  feeling  of 
wonder  and  divineness,  which  the  Bible  carries  with  it,  depend,  in  great 
measure,  on  that  truth  to  Nature  (the  actual)  which  is  in  this  recogni- 
tion of  opposites  to  intellect  ? 

With  regard  to  the  question,  how  to  explain  the  different  moral  qua- 
lities of  different  men :  observe ;  there  are  not,  on  a  spiritual  view,  such 
differences ;  they  are  phenomenal,  rather  than  actual ;  and  are  closely 
connected  with  physiological  conditions.     And  affain :  what  each  roan 
is,  depends  on  man — on  the  whole.     Above  all,  the  great  wickedness  we 
see  in  some,  is  to  be  regarded,  truly,  as  great  punishment :  in  sinning, 
man  is  punished.     Surely  the  badness  of  the  action  must  in  truth  be  a 
sign  of  the  greatness  of  the  suffering ;  what  prompts  a  man  to  evil  car- 
ries him  away  in  spite  of  all  that  is  human  in  him — ^what  can  it  be 
from,  but  the  agony  of  his  iortnent  ?     What,  then,  is  punishment,  but 
truest  mercy  ? — by  pain  we  are  cured  of  the  true  evil.     Punishment  is 
pity.     God  is  merciful  and  kind  because  He  punishes ;  by  means  of  the 
<  feeling '  of  evil.  He  saves  from  true  evil.     So,  for  the  same  reason,  He 
makes  men  sin — to  cure  them. 

*  Eternity '  cannot  mean  never-ending  time :  it  is  a  state,  a  mode,  of 
being.     *  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee ' :  it  is  independent  of  time, 
and  shall  he  when  *  time '  is  no  more.     God's  name  is  *  I  Am.'     What 
is  that  which  exists  when  *  time  is  no  more '  ?     We  cannot  describe  it 
— God  forbid — but  'wefeel  that  absolute  existence  must  be  holy — the 
only  true  life.     God  shall  be  all  in  all.     Therefore,  believing  this,  all 
views  of  future  everlastingly-enduring  pains,  and  kindred  doctrines,  fall 
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on  me  without  any  influence.  I  can  no  more  be  moved  by  them  because 
they  come  to  me  as  the  opinion  of  the  world,  than  that  of  its  being  only 
4000  years  old  does  to  the  geologist 

If  we  hold  to  the  lower  good — i.  e.,  regard  the  happiness  of  heaven 
in  the  sense  of  self-happiness — then  we  must  hold  that  it  cannot  be  for 
all ;  but  if  wc  look  for  the  best — viz.,  self-sacrifice,  and  deliverance  from 
self — then  it  may  be  for  all ;  it  may,  nay  it  must  be,  universalized.     It 
has  been  remarked  before,  that  the  only  way  to  make  good  things  that 
are  partial,  universal,  is  to  make  them  belter.     Making  heaven  a  state  of 
se(/*-happiness,  necessitates  its  being  limited  ;  but  as  man  happiness  it 
must  be  universal.     To  have  a  heaven  for  all,  we  must  give  up ;  yes, 
we  must  give  up  our  hcaren.  [*  He  who  will  save  his  soul  {psyche)  shall 
lose  it.']     So  also  'self-knowledge  (theory)  must  be  partial;  '  man  '- 
knowledge  (interpretation)  is  for  all.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  self  and 
manhood  thus  to  be ;  and  djes  it  not  show  the  separateness,  the  oppos- 
cdness,  in  and  of  self. 

Is  there  not,  in  respect  to  all  conceptions,  all  experience,  that  oppos- 
iteness,  of  '  self  and  *  man '  ?  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  self-happiness 
and  the  man-happiness :  God  regards  the  latter  ;  He  treats  the  former 
solely  with  reference  to  it.  Bo  when  He  speaks  of  good  and  evil,  is  it 
not  with  reference  to  marif  not  the  self—to  that  which  i«,  not  to  that 
which  is  mcToly  felt  ?  Observe,  abo,  this  self-happiness  and  misery  are 
from  our  feeling  phenomena  as  real ;  the  idea  arises  from  this,  and  is  in 
it.  And  see  how  admirable  this  is  in  its  working :  this  feeling  of  good 
and  evil  is  for  the  sake  of,  is  a  means  to,  the  true  good  ;  thro'  it  comes 
the  possibility  of  life. 

We  have  a  God  and  a  spiritual  world  according  to  the  self  and  ac- 
commodated to  the  man.     Do  we  not  want  the  opposite  :  a  God  and  a 
spiritual  according  to  the  man  ?  and  then  we  could  understand  how 
that  can  be  accommodated  to  the  self:  that  would  be  the  phenomenon; 
there  would  be  no  contrariety.     It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  God  as  in 
respect  to  the  world.    If  the  true  world  be  spiritual  (the  *  man- world '), 
then  the  physical  (or  self- world)  may  quite  well  be  the  phenomenon  of 
it ;  but.it  cannot  be  the  other  way.     So,  if  the  God  that  is  be  the  man- 
God,  we  can  easily  understand  the  self-God  as  phenomenon  only. 

Our  way  of  thinking  has  been  this  (as  indeed  it  must  have  been)  : 
we  put  Jirst  that  which  is  to  us — to  our  consciousness — as  being ;  then 
we  suppose,  or  infer,  as  added  to  this,  whatever  our  reason  or  conscience 
demands  :  thus  we  have  a  physical  world,  and  a  spiritual  added ;  and  so 
on.     Thus  also  it  is  in  reference  to  our  idea  of  law  and  freedom.     Law 
is  to  us,  so  we  think  of  it  as  being  to  all ;  even  the  higher  intelligences 
we  still  conceive  as  under  law,  but  as  being  free  in  obeying  it.     The 
error  here  is  simple,  and  indeed  beautiful :  it  is  simply  that  that  which 
*  is  to  us '  differs  from  that  which  is,  by  defect ;  it  comes  by  negation 
from  that  which  is.     From  our  point  of  view  we  invert  this  process : 
starting  from  that  which  is  by  negation,  we  try  to  rise  by  adding. 

It  is  not  law  to  the  spiritual,  and  obeyed ;  but,  by  absence  of  that 
which  is  to  the  spiritual,  is  law.  It  is  by  defect.  It  is  not  darkness, 
and  Bometliing  else  added  for  light ;  but,  by  defect  of  light  comes  dark- 
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neas :  as  if  a  blind  man,  in  trying  to  conceive  light,  should  keep  hold 
of  his  darkness. 
And  indeed,  this  is  simply  seeing  the  relation  of  the  phenomenal  to 
the  actual.     As  the  physical  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  spiritual,  so 
is  law  the  phenomenon  of  liberty  (or  love). 
Law  is  from,  or  by^  not-liberty.     Here  is  a  beauty  and  rightness  in  the 
tendency,  in  seeking  after  liberty,  to  run  into  license^  or  negation  of  law. 
To  understand  liberty  in  law,  we  must  understand  the  relation  of  the 
self  to  Being. 

In  general,  we  have  to  understand  that  that  which  is  is  not  this 
which  is  to  us  and  something  else  added  to  it ;  but,  that  this  which 
is  to  us  isy  by  defect,  from  that  which  is. 

Our  tendency  is  ever  to  too  much ;  it  is  so  in  speaking  and  writing : 
the  uneducated  and  untrained  ever  use  too  many  words  ;  is  it  not  the 
same  in  our  thoughts  and  actions  ?     We  invent  things  that  are  not ; 
and  so  the  advance  of  knowledge  ever  tends  to  simplicity :  wo  c^  too 
much  also.     Is  not  this,  indeed,  one  with  putting  that  which  is  to  self 
in  addition  to  that  which  is?  i.  e.,  there  always,  at  first,  *  is  to  us '  (or 
is  felt  by  us  as  being)  that  which  truly  is  not,  and  which  is  not  even 
*  to  us '  when  we  are  more  developed — ^when  our  *  defect/  in  relation  to 
that  subject,  is  removed. 

Are  there  not  two  '  evils  * — a  true  evil,  viz.  sin — or  that '  dead '  state 
which  is  its  cause — and  a  felt  evil,  which  is  not  truly  evil,  viz.  pain  ? 
Kow  is  not  the  relation  of  these,  that  God  does  that  which  is  not  evil, 
but  is  felt  so,  to  free  us  from  the  truly  evil  ?  This  is  God  *  overcoming 
evil  with  good ' — this  is  punishment.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  helly  in  another 
view  ?  But  how  is  sin  really  and  truly  evil  ?  It  is  so,  because,  to  our 
consciousness,  it  is  not- God:  it  is  man  apart  from  God — ^that  in  which 
God  is  not.     This  is  not  the  case  with  pain ;  God  is,  in  that. 

It  is  the  nature  of  our  state  for  that  which  is  not  '  essential '  to  be 
felt  and  treated,  for  a  time,  as  if  it  were  so :  e.  g.,  the  old  disputes  as 
to  '  church  government '  were  once  thought  to  concern  the  very  essence 
of  religion.     Now  are  not  we,  as  to  opinion^  where  they  were  as  to 
forms  ?     To  us,  opinions  are  felt  to  be  of  the  essence  of  religion ;  and 
is  not  the  course  puraued  the  same  in  each  ?     First,  matters  of  material 
order:  forms,  external  observances — now,  those  of  mental  order:  modes 
of  conceiving,  or  thinking.     There  is  here  an  essential  oneness ;  and 
observe,  each  is  right ;  each  has  the  same  reason,  justification,  and  ne- 
cessity.    True  opinions  are  most  important  things ;  the  most  decisive 
issues  depend  on  them :  but  so  were  church  forms,  in  those  days — ^as 
important  then  as  orthodoxy  now.      We  cannot  conceive  indifference  as 
to  opinions,  except  by  indifference  as  to  religion ;  and  facts  seem  to 
justify  us ;  but  in  this  we  are  as  they  were  about  modes  of  government. 
And  observe,  how  progress  in  each  case  has  been  by  laying  aside^  and 
thus  seeing  more. 

In  reference  to  a  conscious  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  think  how 
perfectly  one  may  commune  directly  with  the  infinite  inconceivable 
Being  (who  is  not  a  man) ;  while  the  intellect,  when  it  comes  into  oper- 
ation, looks  to  Christ  alone.     And  observe  the  difference  : — if  we  feel 
that  God*s  presence  is  the  direct,  immediate,  and  only  cause  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  then  we  do  not  demand  to  conceive  Him— we 
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fttl  Him ;  but  if  we  think  of  things  between  us  and  Him — if  physical 
things  are  the  immediate  cause  of  our  experience — then  G-od  is  removed 
from  UA ;  we  are  thrown  upon  the  intellect,  and  obliged  to  try  to  con- 
ceive Him  ;  and  cannot  avoid  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Man. 

Bnrely,  from  that  feeling  of  phvsical  things  between  us  and  God, 
comes  the  idea  of  design :  we  cannot  exorcise  it,  otherwise  than  by 
removing  them.     That  is  'creation  long  ago':  and  might  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  of  creation  that  God  *. creates '  these  things  by  His  presence 
and  action  on  us  ? — that  in  God's  creating  action.     Each  thing  is  to 
be  created  according  to  its  cature;  a  *  phenomenon '  must  be  created 
in  that  way.     Does  not  the  language  used  in  Genesis  i.  refer  to  that 
which  is  not  phenomenal — to  the  world  not  physical — and  may  this, 
in  part,  account  for  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  the  phenomenal  ? 
Surely,  our  thinking  of  God  thro'  the  creature — feeling  something  be- 
tween us  and  Him — has  been  the  perversion  of  our  thought;  necessa- 
rily it  made  Him  a  great  ghost  merely.     That  He  is  directly  the  cause 
of  our  experience,  involves  that  He  is  the  universe  :  leaves  no  choice 
but  pantheism  or  actualism. 

Force  and  matter,  mind  and  thought,  all  come  thro'  us ;  are  perceived 
by  virtue  of  man's  constitution.     There  are  real,  solid  things,  to  us,  for 
perfectly  sufficient  reasons ;  to  afford  scope  for  our  action,  for  our  self- 
life.     This  is  the  reason  we  feel  them  as  we  do ;  not  to  say  that  it  is 
the  only  possible  way  of  perceiving  inertness  externally.     So  in  respeot 
to  our  perception  of  a  table,  e.  g. :  we  ovght  to  perceive  it  as  we  do ; 
and  doubtless  may  understand  how,  if  we  study  aright.     And  we  ought 
to  perceive  it  as  under  forces,  &c.,  acted  upon  as  it  is ;  only  so  could  we 
have  the  consciou  ness  of  operating  by  our  self-action.     The  reason  we 
perceive  the  subjective  as  objective  is  its  use :  how  bad  it  would  ho,  e.  g., 
if  we  felt  the  earth  moving.     The  error  to  which,  by  this  law  of  our 
perception,  we  are  at  first  subjected,  is  of  much  less  consequence.   Just 
BO  is  it  in  respect  to  the  inertness.     We  ought  to  have  consciousness  of 
action  (as  of  stedfastness) ;  the  error  we  have  therefore  been  under  is 
right  enough :  it  would  never  have  done  not  to  have  had  consciousness 
of  self-action.     That  consciousness,  indeed,  together  with  the  perception 
of  external  inertness,  is  right  and  necessary ;  even  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  rest  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  perception  of  the  moving 
heavens,  is  what  should  and  must  be ;  and  that  there  should  be  difficulty 
felt,  and  time  required  in  unravelling  it,  is  also  perfectly  right  and 
natural. 

The  happiness  of  children  is  in  physical  pleasures :  many  men  would 
gladly  be  without  them,  to  be  without  the  disadvantages  they  entail ;  so 
why  should  we  not  be  glad  also  to  be  without  intellectual  pleasures,  for  the 
same  reason  ?  Our  difiiculty  about  the  self-sacrificing  heaven,  is  like  that 
of  a  person  not  able  to  conceive  how  he  could  be  glad  to  be  without  that 
which  he  most  prizes — unable  to  realize  a  better.  We  are,  to  heaven,  as 
a  persou  who  had  known  onli/  sickness  might  feel  towards  health :  to  such 
a  person,  all  pteasure  would  have  been  in  gaining  relief  from  suffering ; 
^  health,'  to  his  thought,  might  be  the  taking  away  of  all  that  he  had 
ever  kuown,  or  could  conceive  of,  as  *  pleasure.'  We  cannot  give  up  the 
idea  of  wanting :  take  that  away,  and  it  seems  all  happinass  is  gone. 

Seeing  salvation  truly,  unites  the  passages  whicii  speak  of  the  salvation 
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of  all  and  the  destruction  of  some.  To  the  wicked  man  it  is  strictly  de« 
strnction,  truly  punishment ;  but  it  is  also  blessing.  It  is  life  to  the 
many  destruction  to  the  self. 

Our  premiss  (i.  e.,  our  way  of  regarding  man  and  existence)  brings 
us  to  the  doctrine  of  <  everlasting  misery  ' ;  and  our  feeling  that  it  will 
not  do  means,  of  course,  that  our  premiss  is  wrong.  Instead  of  alter- 
ing this,  however,  endeavours  are  made  to  keep  the  premiss,  and  set 
aside  the  result. 

It  is  like  idealism,  endeavouring  to  set  aside  '  matter,'  instead  of  al- 
tering the  premiss.  They  are,'  indeed,  parallel ;  in  issue,  as  well  as 
in  nature. 
This  is  ever  the  law  of  thinking :  an  attempt  to  set  aside  '  consequence ' 
before  altering  the  imperfect  premiss.  [And  this  has  moral  parallels  ; 
we  ever  try  to  escape  consequences  first,  instead  of  rectifying  causes]. 
But  our  not  being  able  to  do  so  is  the  good:  our  being  bound  to 
the  consequence  rectifies  the  premiss  in  time ;  viz.  by  the  difficulty  and 
wrongness  becoming  too  great :  the  hypotheses  become  too  heavy,  and 
fall. 

Cannot  one  see  deeper  into  gravitation  by  its  parallel  with  this  mental 
'  tendency '  which  makes  hypotheses  '  fall '  ?  Is  that  also  to  be  by 
negation  ? 

Can  we  not  see  why  bodily  death  should  be  the  phenomenon — why 
there  should  be  such  interruption  and  ending  of  phenomenal  life?  Can- 
not a  spiritual  necessity  be  found  for  that  experience  ? 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  physical,  that  it  must  be  so ; 
i.e.,  thcrj  must  be. an  ending  of  the  physical  life:  so  that  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  physical  life  involves  it.  But  is  there  not  a 
spiritual  necessity  for  it---a  rightness  for  this  experience,  as  a  means 
of  man's  redemption  ?  and  is  not  this  truly  the  reason  why  he  has  a 
'  spiritual  life '  which  involves  it  ?  Has  man  a  physical  life  because 
he  must  die  ?  Would  not  the  necessity  for  death  be  a  good  starting- 
point  to  see  the  physical  from  ? 

Think  how  we  permit  any  contradiction  of  the  words  of  scripture : 
what  we  cannot  allow  is  the  contradiction  of  the  theory  we  have  set  up. 
E.  g.,  how  clearly  it  is  said  that  God  will  forgive  «/we  forgive  :  we  do 
not  at  all  object  to  men  speaking  opposite  to  this  ;  but  we  cannot  per- 
mit they  should  question  that  God  will  forgive  if  we  believe.     But  we 
are  nowhere  told  God  will  forgive  if  we  believe ;  we  must  believe  to  be 
saved :  are  not  these  different  things  ?— does  not  the  difference  of  the  'con- 
ditions,' of  being  forgiven,  and  being  saved,  prove  them  so  ?     It  is  true 
we  ciinnot  be  saved  (made  good)  except  by  believing ;  but  why  should 
not  the  condition  of  God  forgiving  us  be  our  forgiving  ?    True,  *  God 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us  ';  and  it  may  well  be  that  God  only 
forgives  thro'  Christ ;  but  what  the  condition  He  demands  from  us  is 
quite  another  thing.     Why  may  not  God  forgive  us  for  Christ's  sake,  if 
we  forgive,  apart  from  our  believing  anything  ?    He  cannot  save  us 
without  our  believing ;  because  only  in  knowing  Him  is  salvation.  Thus 
there  is  a  rightness  and  necessity  throughout. 

Why  should  not  religion  be  a  native  and  joyous  element  in  men's 
habitual  and  native  life  ?     Why  should  not  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  and 
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deadncsd  of  man  blend  harmoniously  and  happily  with  onr  life ;  being 
joined  with,  and  the  basis  of,  a  feeling  and  perception  of  an  infinite 
good — viz.,  a  taking  into  ourselves  of  that  which  makes  us  feel  Nature 
evil  ?     Is  not  this  conviction,  indeed,  the  only  condition,  as  it  were,  on 
which  such  a  feeling  and  knowledge  of  Nature  as  good  is  possible  ? 

We  see  how  beautiful  and  perfect  Nature  is,  even  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails; yet  we  really  believe  that  the  case  of  man  is  different — that  the 
beauty  and  perfection  are  wanting  there.     And  this  is  merely  because  wo 
feel  so :  why  cannot  we  believe  it  is  our  feeling  is  not  just  ?     It  is  cu- 
rious, our  feeling  this  in  respect  to  man  (our  sd/)^  and  nowhere  else. 
Is  it  that  of  man  we  have  a  self  view,  or  feeling,  and  so  necessarily 
find  the  right  wrong  ?     Is  the  rightness  that  man  is  sacrificed  for  the 
universe — for  other  Being  ?     Of  course  the  *  self '  feels  that  wrong 
But  the  Uving  look  on,  and  see  it  wholly  beautiful :  so  will  it  not  be  to 
man,  when  he  knows  ? 
Is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  that  it  is  man's  relation  to  other  Being  which 
must  explain  the  mystery  of  his  life  :  that  his  '  death  *  is  for  others'  life  ? 
So  that  this  why  man  is  as  he  is :  for  this  we  are  so  bad  ? 

Is  not  this  the  point  of  Paul's  statement  about  the  Jews :  their  cast- 
ing off  being  life  to  the  Gentiles,  their  restoration  life  from  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  not  thus  with  man  ?     Is  not  his  casting  away  life  to  others  : 
must  not  his  bringing  back  be  <  life  from  tha  dead '  ? 
We  say  of  God,  that  He  is  in  Nature ;  in  all  objects,  save  man ;  and 
Ho  is  in  Christ  also — that  is  in  a  man :  in  the  man  who  was  one  with 
Nature. 

Our  notion  of  God  is  based  on  the  '  existence '  of  that  which  is  to 
touch :  BO  we  necessarily  attach  to  Him  ideas  of  force,  &c.     Hence 
comes,  and  rightly,  the  atheistic  controversy.     There  is  no  such  God. 
Just  as  from  a  '  self'  gospel,  there  is  no  such  Christianity :  or  as  the 
denial  of  such  a  world  seems  the  denial  of  a  world  at  all.   Is  not  this 
the  nature  of  all  '  suppression '  ?  it  is  the  denial  of  such,  presented  as 
the  denial  of  am/ ;  denial  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  assuming  the 
form  of  denial  of  the  thing  itself.     Hence  its  necessity,  and  necessary 
result  under  the  form  of  ^  interpretation. ' 
And,  vice  versa,  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  *  existence  '  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, in  order  to  maintain  the  existence  of  such  a  God :  our  theo- 
logy does,  indeed,  repose  upon  the  existence  of  the  material  world. 

An  idea  suggests  itself  respecting  the  word  <  justified.'  Is  not  ^just- 
ifying '  a  showiug  that  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  rigJU,  and  ought  to 
have  been  ?  so  must  it  not  be  in  the  justifying  of  men ;  showing  that  it 
has  been  right,  and  the  necessity  of  the  work  effected  ? 

If  'self'  be  necessary  to  creature-consciousness  of  Being,  then  its  de- 
struction would  take  away  that  consciousness.  It  would  be  a  conscious- 
ness of  God  (as  now  of  matter),  and  this  is  a  consciousness  to  which 
^self  is  not  necessary;  it  must  be  a  divine  consciousness. 
Observe  how,  in  this  idea  of  our  consciousness  of  matter,  is  involved 
the  idea  that  to  perceive  God  we  must  be  conscious  of  Him. 
True,  without  *  self'  we  cannot  have  this  consciousness  of  Being ;  this 
creature-consciousness,  of  which  the  character  is  that  it  is  in  iiuie. 
What  we  want  is  a  different  kind  of  consciousness — viz.,  an  eternal : 
that  is  the  very  condition  for  this.     The  '  self'  must  be  in  time  ;  must 
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have  reference  to  the  future  ;  it  is  its  nature  to  get  and  to  desire :  a  eon- 
Bciousness  that  is  eternal  oan  exist  only  by  its  destruction.  By  'self 
we  are  in  time ;  by  its  absence  we  attain  an  eternal — a  divine — consci- 
ousness. And  yet,  perhaps,  even  then  may  remain  a  mef/iory,  as  it  were, 
of  what  it  was  to  be  in  time ;  even  as  a  man  restored  to  sight  remem- 
bers his  former  blindness. 

Think  of  the  persons  bom  to  vice — absolutely  condemned  to  every 
evil.  Is  not  their  case  that  of  persons  waking  up  in  hell,  and  having 
to  find  out  what  it  is,  and  why  ?  Is  it  not,  plainly  and  simply,  the 
very  fact  of  hell  ?  —why  do  we  put  off  to  the  future  that  which  is  ;  and 
so  make  a  double  mystery — of  the  present  and  the  future  too  ? 

If  people  are  not  sent  to  hell  unless  they  deserve  it,  then  why  have 
they  not  '  deserved '  to  be  sent  into  this  hell  ?   Is  not  the  punishment 
worse  and  more  severe  than  we  should  dare  or  could  endure  to  in- 
flict ?     Surely  there  is  a  justification  here  of  that  assertion  that  Ood 
can  and  will  inflict  punishments  we  dare  not  think  of. 
Now  why  does  God  do  this  ? — ^is  there  not  reason,  necessity,  rightness ; 
something  to  which  He  subordinates  His  will?    Is  it  not  justice,  or 
love  :  or,  more  rightly,  is  it  not  both  ?     Is  not  this  redeeming  destruc- 
tion, saving  burning  ?  is  it  not  man's  life  from  death  ? 

Thinking  of  that  expression,  'burnt  up  as  chaff,'  is  not  burning  a 
cJuinge  altogether ;  a  bringing  into  an  entirely  different  state ;  making 
916117— exacUy  what  we  want  ?  And  observe :  is  it  not  done  by  the 
Spirit  ? — think  how  the  air  is  the  sole  means  of  burning.  The  earth  is 
to  be  burnt ;  '  nevertheless  we  look  for  a  new  earth/  &o.  Why  not, 
then,  when  men  are  burnt,  look  for  new  men,  *  in  whom  dwelleth  right- 
ousnesa ':  according  to  the  promise,  '  I  create  all  things  new '  ? 

Interesting  is  that  comparing  of  the  spiritual  privileges  of  to  day,  and 
the  absence  of  them  to  night.  It  is  true,  with  a  still  wider  scope ;  for 
observe,  there  is  no  absolute  night :  that  which  is  night  to  us  is  day  to 
another  part  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  day  there  because  it  is  night  here. 
Day  is  better  than  night  only  to  us :  night  is  as  necessary  as  day.  Even 
BO  is  the  darkness  and  evil  to  man — the  spiritual  night  or  day.  If  one 
is  in  night,  it  is  that  another  may  have  day :  it  is  right  it  should  t/iere 
be  night. 

How  beautiful  is  the  thought  of  contrition :  what  is  it  but  the  feeling 
of  a  higher  standard  ?  '  Contrition  is  the  root  of  love ' :  wo  feel  love 
in  proportion  as  we  feel  that.  Sin  is,  that  love  may  be  in  man.  Then 
think :  all  human  sin  is  for  our  love :  if  all  that  is  man's  is  ours,  then 
we  shall  feel  the  love  of  all  human  sin ;  so  how  much  love  may  be  ours, 
when  we  feel  that  saving  us  is  saving  man.  Shall  we  not  love /or  cUl  ? 
Is  that  why  man  sins — that  we  may  love  ?  If  the  reason  for  man's  sin 
be  that  he  may  love,  then  it  is  not  too  much :  the  sin  should  be  so  pro- 
found, that  the  love  may  be  so  high.  So  we  may  see,  too,  why  there  is 
BOO  much  sin.  There  is  so  much  inaction,  that  action  may  be :  it  is  but 
BO  much  humanity  creating. 

Observe  :  in  this  world  God  does  not  punish  sin  as  sin ;  external  pun- 
ishment  and  suffering  are  not  its  consequence ;  even  social  disadvantages 
do  not  follow  ;  nay,  men  rather  secure  them  by  ill  deeds  than  by  good. 
It  is  as  though  God  took  care  that  sin  should  not  be  punished  so ;  as  if, 
the*  He  wanted  conscience  in  man  for  other  ends,  yet  He  would  counter- 
balance the  effect  it  might  have,  in  that  way.       Even  conscience  itself 
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seems  rather  a  help  and  guide  than  a  punishment ;  if  we  become  bad 
enough,  conscience  ceases  to  be  painful.  Even  the  thought  of  punish- 
ment hereafter,  comes,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  best,  to  mean  absence 
of  external  suffering. 

Is  it  not  as  if  God  would  not  permit  sin  to  be  punished  with  Buffer^ 
ing ;  as  seems  so  natural  to  us  ?  does  He  not  keep  it  sacred  from  that  ? 
Is  not  our  inRtinct  of  punishing  sin  by  suffering  an  inversion  ? — what 
the  actual  must  become  by  our  *  self  ? 

Like  our  idea  of  *  rights '  as  the  basis  of  social  life,  instead  of  duties. 
Do  not  we  ever  take  the  vacuities — the  black  spots — as  the  sub- 
stantial ? 
Is  not  the  sinning  the  true  punishment?  that  we  Uke  it,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  is  evil ;  that  we  feel  ourselves  doing  it  by  our 
free  choice  docs  not  prevent  it  being  a  true  bondage.  And  suffering — 
that  good  which  is  felt  as  evil — ^is  it  not  the  remedy,  the  deliverance  ? 

Take  suffering  away  from  the  world,  and  were  it  not  spoilt  P  Does 
not  all  that  is  deepest,  truest,  and  most  blissful,  cling  about  it,  and  grow 
from  it  ?  Nay,  does  not  suffering,  borne  for  love,  stand  alone  and  un- 
paralleled in  jog  t  So,  alter  tt«,  let  love  be  in  us,  and  that  which  is 
called  suffering  is  changed  into  good  to  tw.  But  then,  there  must  he  the 
love,  for  that :  it  is  only  suffering  borne  for  the  good  of  those  we  love, 
th  it  is  joy.  Then  what  is  wanted  to  make  us  feel  all  suffering  good  ? 
— why,  to  love  many  and  to  know  that  all  suffering  is  borne  for  his  good. 
Or,  if  that  be  too  abstract,  then  to  love  God,  and  to  know  that  all  suf- 
fering is  borne  for  His  joy — His  joy,  viz.,  in  saving  men. 

If  wo  cannot  feel  enough  in  man  being  saved  from  His  state,  then  let 
us  t.iink  that  Qod  can ;  and  we  can  rejoice  and  be  glad  then  to  suffer, 
because  we  can  bear  it  for  His  joy,  who  rejoices  in  it  because  in  it  is 
that  man-salvation  which  He  feels  and  loves. 

People  say,  in  effect,  that  God  can  and  will  do  all  for  us  if  we  will 
let  Him ;  if  we  but  give  up  our  will ;  but  that  He  cannot  (or  will  not) 
effect  for  us  the  curing  of  that  evil  will.     But  is  it  not  just  in  this  that 
God  differs  from  us :  that  He  can  alter  our  will— <!hange  uh — which 
men  cannot  do  ?     Is  it  not  therefore,  indeed,  that  men  seek  so  to  do 
other  and  external  things  for  us,  because  they  cannot  give  that  better, 
that  divine  gift,  of  changing  our  evil  will  ?     Do  we  not,  in  that  doc- 
trine, overlook  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel — the  essential  difference 
between  us  and  Gbd  ?     So  God,  having  this  better  gift  to  bestow,  can, 
and  does,  withhold  the  less.     He  gives  the  true  good ;  so  He  need  not^ 
as  we  must,  give  the  phenomenal. 

What  a  disappointment  it  seems  to  find  so  much  evil  in  women ;  but 
cannot  we  see  why  ?  I9  it  not  to  show  us  the  true  humanity  is  not 
there :  that  lieautiful  as  it  is,  enough  as  it  seems,  it  is  not  life  ?  that  it 
also  is  'self,'  and  so  must  fail  ?  From  what  we  are  tempted  to  think 
will  do,  comes  the  worst  of  all.  We  must  not  rest  in  woman.  God  sees 
a  good  for  which  it  is  worth  while  that  women  too  should  be  sacrificed. 
For  man's  life  He  withholds  nothing. 

Bee  what  Qod  sacrifices  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  No  man 
Ciiuld  have  saved  it,  for  no  man  could  have  endured  to  give  what  it 
coats. 

Good  here  is  the  evangelical  thought  of  what  God  sacrificed  in  sacri- 
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ficing  His  Son  ;  but  it  is  perverted.     His'  '  sacrifice '  is  in  what  He 
lets  the  world  rniure.     What  necessity  imposes  it  ?  what  is  shadowed 
by  the  doctrine  of  God's  righteousness  compelling  Him  to  give  up 
up  His  Son  ? 
To  save  man,  must  there  not  be  a  Being  treating  man — the  interests  of 
the  whole  race — as  we  treat  a  child  ?  to  whom  man  is  a  child  ?  to  whom 
all  these  great  human  interests  are  a  child's  fancies  and  desires,  exqui- 
sitely" sympathised  with,  but  never  treated  as  of  real  importance ;  re- 
garded  entirely  with  reference  to  other  objects,   affecting   the   real 
destiny  of  the  man  ? 

In  reference  to  the  idea  of  'justification'  as  showing  a  thing  to  be 
rightf  observe  how  the  being  justified,  and  being  redeemed  or  made 
right,  are  one.  We  cannot '  justify '  an  opinion,  or  show  that  it  ought 
to  have  been,  without  at  the  same  time  making  it  right :  putting  it  in 
its  true  relation,  and  freeing  it  from  wrougness.  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  men  ? — to  justify,  or  show  that  all  has  been  right,  is  only  in  the 
sanctifying,  or  making  right.  And  see,  also,  how  the  justification  is  a 
condition,  or  antecedent,  of  the  sanctification  :  it  must  truly  precede  ; 
for  only  by  this  justification,  or  seeing  right,  can  the  making  right  be. 

If  man  be  wrong,  must  he  not  be  made  right  by  wrong- doing  ?  how 
otherwise  could  we  ever  feel  rightly  of  ourselves,  and  he  saved  from 
that  condition  which  makes  us  do  evil  when  temptation  comes  ?     It  is 
ignoring  our  own  state  makes  sinning  a  mystery,  and  puts  us  wrong  in 
thinking  of  it.     Should  we  not  find  it  wholly  unnatural  if  a  child 
learnt  except  thro'  error  ?     We  do  not  find  those  errors  wrong,  because 
we  consider  the  child's  nature  ;  his  '  being,'  in  respect  to  his  intellect. 
Not  that  we  think  the  errors  right ;  we  feel  their  wrougness  more  than 
the  child ;  but  we  understand  them :  whereas  to  him  they  seem  only 
evil  and  mysterious.     So  cannot  we  understand  how,  to  God,  sinning 
may  be  wholly  different  from  what  it  is  to  us  ? — He  understanding, 
seeing  the  whole,  appreciating  the  precedent  condition  of  man,  which 
we  do  not  feel  naturally.     Not  that  it  is  not  '  evil '  to  Him ;  doubtless 
to  Him  unutterably  more  so  than  to  us ;  but  seen  in  different  relations, 
and  so  wholly  diflerent.     So  if  we  could  see  sin  aright,  and  know  it, 
not  as  introducing  an  evil,  but  only  as  making  us  conscious  of  it,  all 
would  be  altered :  and  especially  the  difficulty  about  '  dying  unsaved ' 
done  away. 

For  observe :  sin  thus  seen  may  well  be  understood  as  a  means  and 
process  of  redemption ;  considering  the  state  of  man,  in  his  being,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  he  is  going  right,  is  being  redeemed  in  the  very 
course  of  sinning.  But  then,  if  this  be  so — if  this  state  he  thus  a  state 
of  going  right — bodily  death  has  no  longer  even  an  apparent  tendency 
to  interpose  a  difficulty :  for  why  should  it  alter  this  course  ?  No  one 
supposes  it  makes  any  such  change :  if  man  before  it  is  in  course  of 
being  saved,  of  course  he  is  so  afterwards.  So,  in  seeing  sinning  aright, 
the  question  about  the  effect  of  the  dying  of  the  body  has  its  solution 
also. 

If  we  start  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  wrong,  and  have  a  wrong 
feeling  of  things,  all  will  do.  And  see  how  this  is  demonstrated  by  our 
feeling  suffering  worse  than  sin ;  surely  we  have  here  legitimate  ground 
for  pursuing  wrong  feeling  into  other  forms.     Does  not  this  involve 
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vrong  feeling  respecting  reality  (existence)  ?  nay,  from  this  latter,  must 
not  the  former  spring?  and  is  not  this  latter  independently  demon- 
strate ?  Thus  the  wrong-being  of  man  is  proved  from  tvo  sides — the 
moitil  and  the  scientific ;  and  we  see  a  clear  and  simple  connection  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion. 

In  reference  to  the  feeling,  so  common  to  men,  of  wanting  something 
to  rest  upon,  some  repose. for  themselves — that  need  of  confidence,  and 
feeling  of  unsettledness  which  they  cannot  encounter — observe,  how  this 
is  a  self-feeling ;  it  is  from  this  very  state  we  want  to  be  saved.  It  is 
this  feeling  about  ourselves,  which  demands  something  besides  the  know- 
ledge of  man's  redemption,  that  we  must  be  saved  from.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  satisfaction  and  repose  can  there  be  like  the  as- 
.  snrance  of  man's  redemption  ?  how  free  it  leaves  all  things :  we  can  let 
notions  go,  if  only  we  can  believe  it,  and  see  that  sin  is  damnation. 

It  is  a  great  point  to  see  that  God's  justice  is  not  the  same  as  man's. 
Man  is  not  responsible  for  the  being — the  nature — of  men ;  it  is  for  him 
to  take  them  as  they  are,  and  deal  with  them  accordingly  by  reward  or 
punishment.  He  can  put  aside  those  deeper  questions  :  they  rest  with 
man's  Maker,  and  He  must  make  that  right. 

He  is  under  a  necessity ;  a  necessity  which  is  not  upon  man.     Do  we 
approach  here  to  a  juster  feeling  of  the  '  necessity '  which  pertains  to 
God  ?     Is  it  not  by  His  Being  ? — by  the  insight  and  responsibility  of 
all  things  lyin^  upon  Him ;  the  depth  to  which  His  concern  readies  ? 
All  non-necessity  is  non-responsibUity ;  it  marks  the  limits,  the  neg- 
ation, of  the  creature's  being. 
God  cannot  repudiate,  or  refer  to  another,  the  question  '  how  came  man 
to  be  so  ?  who  made  him  so  ? '  &c.     Here  God's  justice  and  man's  must 
differ ;  God's  must  have  a  deeper  relation  than  man's.     Is  not  man's 
right,  indeed,  only  because  of  that  profounder  and  divine  one  ?  and  be- 
cause God  weaves  it  into  His  work,  and  makes  its  imperfection  part  of 
His  perfectness?     In  truth,  cloes  not  what  we  feel  as  responsibility, 
free-will,  moral  being,  come  out  of  this  very  non-relation — this  partial 
deficiency ;  in  a  word,  from  negation,  ndn-absoluteness,  non-infinitude. 
Hence  tJie  non-moral,  or  non-necessary,  character  of  part  of  man's 
action ;  and  from  this  evidently  comes  the  moral  character  of  other 
parts :  this  can  only  be  by  contrast.    This  distinction  of  actions  is  by 
absence.    So  it  is  not  to  God ;  even  as  to  Him  is  not  self. 

Thinking  of  persecution :  how  it  is  based  upon  zeal  for  God,  for  some 
glory  or  concern  of  His,  apart  from  these  present  human  affairs — might 
we  not  almost  say  the  root  of  all  evil  has  been  in  our  putting  God  away 
from  us  now  and  here ;  not  seeing  that  this  is  the  Divine,  and  so  making 
that  a  distant  thing ;  a  matter,  therefore,  of  imaginations  and  inven- 
tions, instead  of  the  real  and  actual  ?  We  have  not  seen  that  loving 
men  is  the  only  glorifying  God. 

In  God's  glory  is  the  good  of  all ;  the  good  to  Him  is  to  all.  So  the 
instinct  has  a  rightness,  that  for  us  to  serve  and  devote  ourselves  to  God 
is  for  our  own  good  and  happiness.  This  is  true ;  it  must  be  so  by  the 
nature  of  God :  we  cannot  serve  Him  without  serving  the  '  man '  m  us. 
But  our  self- view  still  perverts :  we  must  distinguish  the  <  man '  from 
the  '  self '  in  us. 
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Beautiful  is  tho  thought  that  truth  must  he  suppressed  in  order  to  he 
perfected ;  that  like  seed  it  must  first  die ;  it  must  he  given  up ;  to 
have,  it  must  first  give.     So  we,  in  order  to  attain  happiness,  must 
first  give  it  up.     Then  might  it  not  he,  when  we  have  truly  given  up 
even  that  happiness,  this  self-happiness,  purified  and  perfected,  might 
he  restored  ? 
May  wo  apply  this  thought  not  only  to  man  (his  *  life '  given  up  for  pu- 
rification), but  even  to  Christ  also  ?     Was  it  right  for  Him  to  be  made 
^  perfect  thro'  suffering ' — ^thro'  death  ?     Has  His  work  an  aspect  also  of 
this  kind  ?     Was  it  right  for  Him  also  to  lay  down  His  life — ^for  His 
own  sake,  as  it  were  ?     Surely  the  two  are  one :  it  was  for  Himself,  in 
being  for  man.     Christ's  very  life  is  in  being  Saviour ;  and  to  say  that 
for  His  own  perfection,  His  own  glory,  He  must  have  laid  down  His 
life,  and  that  He  did  it  for  man,  are  in  truth,  one.    In  this  is  His  glory 
— His  life.     Even  so,  when  we  love  and  sacrifice  ourselves  for  others, 
do  we  not  know  that  it  is  for  ourselves  we  do  it  ?  that,  in  so  doing,  we 
neither  desire  nor  deserve  thanks  ?     Christ's  love  is  of  this  best  sort. 
For  His  own  sake  He  saves  us.. 

Thus  one  sees  the  phenomenal  good.  God  does  mean  it  to  he ;  and  wo 

are  right  to  like  it  and  to  wish  for  it,  and  to  feel  how  beautiful  it 

would  be,  if  only  man  were  good.     It  shall  be  perfected,  but  first  it 

must  be  purified — first  it  must  die.     We  must  wholly  give  it  up ; 

then  it  shall  be  found. 

Every  '  saved '  man  says  :  '  my  happiness  is  in  knowing  the  good  of  the 

world ;  it  is  that  in  which  alone  I  can  be  happy ;  it  is  my  welfare.' 

Escape  from  the  '  self,'  and  this  is  done  at  once. 

And  so,  indeed,  by  that  beautiful  union  of  opposites  which  is  the  only 
true,  this  very  doctrine  of  self-happiness  is  justified  and  redeemed : 
it  is  only  the  self-perversion  of  it  makes  it  wrong.     The  individual 
happiness,  and  tho  well-being  of  all,  are  one.     The  gospel,  it  is  true, 
provides  for  that ;  but  then  it  includes,  and  is,  this.     It  secures  our 
individual  happiness  by  and  in  making  us  know  the  world  is  well, 
and  all  men  saved.     And  this  is  the  only  <  individual  happiness '  to 
which  we  have  any  right ;  nay,  it  is  the  only  ^  happiness '  any  indi- 
vidual can  truly  attain.  All  other  is  but  self — subjective ;  this  is  real, 
objective,  not  illusory. 
God  has  made  us  need  to  know  respecting  man,  for  our  own  happiness ; 
and  if  He  means  to  give  us  happiness,  He  must  make  us  know  the 
world's  history  and  destiny  are  good.  It  is  the  thwarting  and  repressing 
of  this,  in  great  part,  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  of  man  and  of  his  discon- 
tent :  it  is  an  instinct  baffled,  and  it  results  as  that  does.    So  the  gospel 
is  adapted  to  save  and  to  remedy.     Bevealing  that  joy  of  redemption, 
it  gratifies,  liberates,  fulfils  that  instinct,  and  so  restores  us. 

Think  what  perfect  repose  there  must  be  in  God,  who  could  have  all 
things  exactly  as  He  wills :  to  Him  things  cannot  go  with  aggravation 
or  disappointment,  as  to  us.  He  makes  men  as  He  would  have  them. 
But  is  it  not  as  altruistie — as  being  in  His  creatures,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  life — ^that  Gk)d  has,  and  must  have,  passions  ?  So  He  is  *  angry,' 
&;c.  Is  there  not  here  a  means  of  accepting  that  representation  of  God 
as  true  ? — is  not  that,  indeed,  the  teaching  of  scripture  ?  And  how 
much  nearer  this  brings  God ;  how  much  more  touching  the  relation. 
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May  we  not,  indeed,  thank  atheism  for  denying  that  'God  afar  off'  ? 
So  all  those  things  are  true  of  the  Divine  in  man.     That  is  God  ;  the 
way  in  which  we  feel  or  perceive  Him  :  this  good  in  us — ^in  His  crea- 
tures— is  God  ;  the  Bible  plainly  tells  us  so :  even  as  <  self  is  the  way 
in  which  we  feel  His  absence. 

Is  not  this,  indeed,  an  excellent  description  or  definiticn  of  'self' — 

*  the  way  we  feel  the  absence  of  God '  ? 

Our  feeling  of  that  which  is  best  in  us  being  good  enough  for  God,  is 
natural ;  yet  is  it  not  a  -mistake  to  rely  on  it  ?     For  if  the  best  in  us 
were  ever  so  much  worse,  must  we  not  have  had  the  same  feeling  re- 
specting it  ?  nay,  does  not  what  different  men  feel  respecting  G^  ac- 
cording as  they  are,  establish  this  ?     True,  God  shows  us  Himself  in  our 
humanity ;  but  then  was  not  this  necessary  to  show  u«  at  all  ?  and  so 
He  is  incarnated,  and  not  with  His  perfect  life  ?    If  we  had  had  a  lower 
nature,  would  He  not  still  have  been  able  to  reveal  Himself  in  it  ? 
And,  in  respect  to  this,  think  how  unlike  He  is  to  us :  is  it  not  thus  that 
we  have  had  to  make  such  theories  to  account  for  His  doing  what  He 
did  ? — nay,  to  deny  His  plainest  words  which  affirm  the  absolute  salv- 
ation ?     This  shows  how  falselv  we  have  conceived  Him. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  scriptural  plan  of  avoiding  'anthropo- 
morphism *  was  not  to  deny  human  qualities  to  God,  but  to  affirm  of 
Him  contradictions  ?     Must  it  not  be  so,  by  reason  of  His  infinitude  ? — 
everything  that  is  must  be  of  Him.     But  observe,  not  negation :  here 
has  been  the  difficulty ;  not  recognizing  negation,  we  could  not  affirm  all 
of  God,  because  that  seemed  like  affirming  sin.     Is  not  here  the  sol- 
ution :  that  we  are  wrong  thro'  thinking  of  the  phenomenon  as  existing. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  holds  good  of  the  phenomenal — there  it  is 
absolute— but  does  not  apply  to  the  actual  or  eternal.     We  must  not 
have  that  that  which  is  true  of  the  phenomenal  is  true  of  that  which  is. 
The  absolute  is  that  in  which  contradictions  can  co-exist ;  the  phenom- 
enal and  temporal  that  in  which  they  do  not  co-exist.     Is  not  here  a 
valuable  definition  and  clue  ? 

Thus  the  unity  of  contradictions  in  German  philosophy  (Being  = 
nothing,  e.  g  )  has  its  rightness;  its  wrongness  is  our  non-distinction  of 
phenomenal  and  existing ;  the  application  is  to  that  which  is.  Surely 
this  would  account  for  much  in  the  history  of  thought :  this  opposite- 
ness  of  phenomenal  and  actual — both  having  justification,  both  being 
deniable. 

Is  it  as,  in  equilibrio,  the  two  opposite  motions  of  vibration  coexist  ? 

Vibration  is  that  in  which  the  two  opposites  do  not  coexist.     It  is 

from  equilibrium,  by  negation. 
This,  indeed,  is  but  saying  that  the  absolute  is  inconceivable ;  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  coexistence  of  contradictions ;  for  is  not  this,  in 
truth,  the  only  inconceivable  ?    And  thus  this  doctrine  of  contradictions 
is  saved  :  it  is  true  of  the  phenomenon ;  the  whole  source  and  secret  of 
it  is  here.  .  The  phenomenon  is  vibratile ;  the  opposites  cannot  coexist 
in  it.     It  is  opposite,  not  to  the  nature  of  Being,  but  to  the  nature  of 
'  phenomenalness ';  and  our  feeling  is  shown  by  oar  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomenal. 

Surely  it  is  in  this,  also,  that  Qtod  is  inconceivable— -that  in  Him 
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contradictions  coexist.  For  is  not  this  exactly  that  which  is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  intellect,  not  as  a  matter  of  degree  only,  but  in  its  nature  ? 
and  is  not  the  <  coexistence  of  contradictions '  in  God,  exactly  in  this^- 
that  He  is  others  ?  This  the  intellect  cannot  conceive  :  i.  e.,  it  cannot 
conceive  Being.  So  '  Being '  is  only  known  in  love ;  i.  e.,  in  being  othor. 
Thus  only  can  we  *  comprehend '  altruistic  Being :  that  which  intellect 
comprehends  is  not-altruistic,  but  self,  or  phenomenal. 

Is  Hamilton's  position  here  ? — the  altruistic  nature  of  Being  neces- 
sarily presents  opposites,  or  contradictions,  to  the  intellect :  he  would 
have  ns  affirm  one  of  them  as  the  actual,  instead  of  recognizing  the 
whole  conception  as  merely  phenomenal. 
Here  is  the  defect  of  our  intellect  in  respect  to  Being :  that,  to  it,  con- 
tradictions cannot  coexist.     Is  not  the  intellect,  indeed,  a  self-faculty  ; 
not  altruistic,  and  therefore  knowing  only  the  subjective  ?  and  our  feel- 
ing respecting  it,  as  true  to  Being,  is  it  not  part  of  our  self-feeling — of 
our  feeling  of  all  *  self  *  things  ? 

The  fact  that  G-od  is  this  inconceivable ;  viz.,  as  being  a  oneness  of 
contradictions — not  merely  as  in  degree,  but  in  essential  character — has 
a  relation  to  the  intellect  full  of  interest  and  meaning.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able, not  thro'  want  of  power  of  intellect,  but  by  its  nature  :  it  deals 
with  that  which  is  ot  different  kind  from  God.  Thus,  God  '  repents,' 
and  does  not  repent ;  evil  men  are  to  be  destroyed  and  saved  [a  dying, 
but  not  a  self-'dying;  a  life,  but  not  a  self-life.] 

Is  not  here  the  secret :  there  must  be  contradictions  in  one,  because 
of  the  nature  of  our  self;  everything  must  be  to  it  the  opposite  of  what 
it  is.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  life  but  in  the  death  of  self :  every  pos- 
itive must  be  at  once  plus  and  minus.  Then  is  it,  not  that  Being  is 
thus,  but  that  it  is  so,  and  must  be  so,  to  the  self?  There  must  be  the 
denial  of  it  in  true  assertion.  The  self-ars^rtion  of  God — true,  actual, 
self-assertion — is  the  denial  of  this  *  self,'  and  so  on. 

See  how  each  child,  when  he  first  feels  himself  wrong  and  naughty, 
thinks  that  he  is  the  only  naughty  in  the  world ;  feels  as  tho'  he  must 
be  so  ashamed ;  and  only  gradually  learns  that  all  are  so.  May  it  not 
be  so  with  man  ?  Does  not  he  now  think  that  he  alone  is  corrupt ;  and 
yet  may  he  not  be  one  among  very  many  ?  If  God's  glory  is  perfect  in 
spite  of  man's  evil,  why  not  in  spite  of  that  of  many  other  races  Is 
it  not,  in  truth,  that  sin  (the  self-life)  is  not  truly  against  G-od's  glory 
at  all  :•  that  it  is  the  very  glory  of  His  love — His  nature  ? 

May  we  see  the  oppositeness  here  of  God  and  man — not-sell  and  self? 
God  is  glorified  in  that  which  were  man*s  disgrace.  If  God  were  a  self, 
like  man,  then  were  not  sin  dishonour  to  Him,  if  He  suffered  it  for  His 
(self-)  glory  ?  It  is  because  God  is  what  He  is  (and  so  opposite  to  self) 
that  man's  sin  does  not  impugn  His  glory.  This  one  might  well  pur- 
sue :  would  it  not  throw  a  light  also  on  our  self-feeling  ? 

We  may  even  see  conscience  better  by  understanding  that  that  which 
is  right  to  our  feeling  ia  not,  therefore,  right.  Is  it  not  a  self-right  7 
Have  we  to  look  on  conscience  so — with  its  demands  for  justice  and 
for  vengeance  ?  In  a  word,  is  this  consciousness  also  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

There  is  in  us,  besides  the  altruistic  part,  this  self- element:  thena- 
ttiTftl  demand  fot  our  own  happiness.  The  question  is,  whether  this  is 
a  nloj*mal,  a  trie^  part  of  man,  or  whether  it  be  not  defect  and  disease. 
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But  then,  if  we  are  not  to  desire  our  own  self-good,  or  rejoice  in  it, 
should  we  in  that  of  others?  •  Why  not  ?     Should  we. not  value  and 
desire  it  €ts  the  happiness  of  others  ?   Is  not  this  to  he  as  God  is  ?    Does 
He  not  regardi  and  rejoice  in,  the  enjoyments  and  happiness  of  His 
creatures,  hut  with  no  desire  for  such  for  Himself  ?     His  happiness  is 
in  others :  so  the  creatures'  pleasures,  tho'  God  cannot  partake  them—* 
tho'  He  has  no  self-pleasures — yet  are  happiness  to  Him ;  He  rejoices 
in  them,  aw  other8\     So,  to  have  joy  in  that  of  others,  is  to  share  God's 
joy ;  and  thus  He  shows  us  flimself  as  the  ai/mpcUhtzer,     Is  it  not«  in- 
deed, only  so  that  we  can  think  of  Qod  as  happy ;  viz.  as  the  altruistic 
enjoyer,  having  delight  in  the  good,  the  happiness  of  others,  not  His 
own? 

Is  not  the  desire — which  we  cannot  help  having,  hy  our  very  nature 
— for  our  own  good,  apart  from  or  against  others,  original  sin  ?  and  was 
it  not  of  this  that  Christ  partook :  else  how  could  He  he  tempted  t  So 
did  He  not  hear  our  sin  ?  and  is  it  not  from  this  He  saves  us  ?  Is  not 
here  sin^  which  is  not  individual — ^a  sin  of  man  ?  manifesting  itself  in 
the  individual  condition  of  '  heing '  ? 

Can  it  he,  that  as  the  creature  (or  self)  is  not-God,  so  Jbhe  individnal 
is,  as  it  were,  not-man  ?  Is  it  not  that  in  the  *  individual  *  is  the  self — 
the  parts  feeling  themselves  as  wholes  ?  and  the  true  goodness  of  man 
would  manif('st  itself,  surely,  in  the  perfect  self-sacrifice  of  the  indivi- 
dual ?  Is  not  this  as  '  disease '  is  disease  of  the  organic  hody  as  a 
whole,  hut  manifesting  itself,  consisting,  in  special  conditions  of  the  in- 
dividual cells  ?  and  the  same  facts  are  different,  according  as  they  are 
regarded  in  relation  to  the  whole,  or  to  the  individual  cell  ? 

Is   this    *  actual'   fact    the    reason   the    phenomenal  hody    consists 

thus  of  individuals  ?     Must  it  not  he  so,  hccause  '  man '  is  such  a 

whole  ? 

With  regard  to  *  design,'  contrivance,  &c. : — cannot  we  helieve 
there  is  some  higher  attitude,  in  respect  to  Being  or  action,  than  that 
of  which  we  are  conscious :  i.  e.,  higher  than  ^  design '  ?  something  akin 
to,  or  involving  our  feeling  of,  necessity  ;  some  union  of  design  and  ne- 
cessity ?  Is  not  this,  indeed,  a  right  thought  for  the  Divine  :  it  is,  in 
one  J  what  to  us  is  two  (or  even  opposites)  —the  union  of  design  and  ne- 
cessity ?  At  any  rate,  this  union  of  (phenomenal)  design  and  necessity 
is  what  we  s(^e  in  Nature  [in  design,  we  see  the  mental ;  in  the  passive 
necessity,  the  physical].  Is  it  not  like  the  union  of  that  which  we  have 
separately  in  mind  and  body,  and  therefore  higher  ?  the  design  and  ne- 
cessity not  separate,  as  in  us,  but  one  ?  Does  not  this  union,  in  Nature, 
of  that  which  is  separate  in  us,  suggest  an  interpretation  of  our  nature, 
as  thus  composed  ?  Is  there  a  reason  and  necessity  for  it,  thus  dimly 
suggested  ? — are  mind  and  body  the  opposites  ? 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  oneness  of  opposites  in  the  absolute :  this 
union  is  the  very  fact  of  development ;  by  it  is  all  rising  in  grade.  In 
truth,  must  we  not  think  of  the  lower  as  heing,  in  fact,  from  the 
higher,  by  separation  ?  altho'  phenomenally,  or  in  order  of  time,  it  pre- 
cedes ?  Is  not  this  a  true  explanation :  only  because  of  the  higher,  and 
hecause  of  its  necessity,  could  the  lower  he  ? 

Then  this  inversion  of  order,  is  it  not  characteristic  of  our  percep- 
tion ?    We  do  not  perceive  the  true  causation,  or  action,  but  ttie  ii^- 
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ative  of  it,  and  inverted :  is  not  this  phenomenal  inversion  thus  nn- 

derstood  ? 
Again  :  is  not  this  nnion  of  opposites  (of  which  marriage  is  a  type)  a 
rising  into  Being ;  a  doing  away  of  the  negation  ?     Is  it  thus  we  see 
creation :  or  redemption,  rather  ?     Here  is  the  old  conception  again  : 
that  Natnre  images  redemption,  or  creation,  from  not-heing.     There 
must  have  heen  negation  before  *  nature '  could  be :  a  true,  actual,  neg- 
ation, and  being  done  away ;  but  we  perceive  it  (by  our  deadness),  not 
as  actual,  but  as  phenomenal — as  physical  becoming. 

By  recognizing,  thus,  an  external  negation,  we  receive  also  a  new  feel- 
ing in  respect  to  '  satan '  and  the  evil  angels.  [Does  it  not  seem,  indeed, 
like  the  philosophical  expression  of  this  ?]  Think  of  him  as  the  '  prince 
of  this  world ';  of  that  which  is  to  self.  Thus,  too,  it  recognizes  the 
^  self ' — the  negation  in  man — not  as  confined  to  him,  but  beyond  him  ; 
in  other  forms  also.-  And  so  we  allow  there  is  more  evil  even  than  what 
is  here :  God  can  afford  that  also.  Is  there  not  a  firm  feeling  in  us  that 
if  there  were  not  evil  somewhere  else,  man  would  not  be  so  bad  ? 

Surely  a  great  part  of  the  evil  which  is  in  our  theology  would  cease 
with  giving  up  the  assumption  that  '  dying '  is  the  end  and  final  settle- 
ment. True,  there  would  be  the  objection  that  men  would  not  care ;  in 
a  word,  that  the  world  would  not  go  well ;  but  do  not  we  want  a  differ- 
ent feeling  with  regard  to  this  ?  first,  to  see  that  the  good  which  arises 
from  fear  is  no  true  good ;  and  that  this  well-being  of  the  world  is  not 
good  also.  If  God  had  wished  it,  would  He  not  have  caused  it  so  to  be, 
and  this  without  interfering  with  human  freedom  ?  We  see  He  does  so 
in  individuals.  Bat,  as  a  fact,  God  has  ever  abstained  from  making  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  truly  ^  christian '  at  any  one  time  or  place,  so 
as  to  make  things  go  well,  even  in  the  most  limited  sphere.  Must  there 
not  be  a  reason  for  this  ?  an  '  ought  to  be,'  a  right,  in  this  evil  ? 

Does  not  the  view  of  *  self '  as  the  opposite  to  life  bring  philosophy 
into  accordance  with  Christianity,  and  so  remove  '  mysteries '  ?  viz.,  by 
doing  away  the  discord  between  the  revealed  and  that  which  is  natural 
to  our  thought,  which  makes  us  feel  it  as  mystery.     Do  we  not,  indeed, 
use  the  word  *  mystery  *  as  tho'  there  were  a  merit  in  our  difference  from 
acripture,  in  our  thought.     When  we  are  thinking  in  a  way  which  is 
opposed  to  something  which  we  fancy  we  ought  to  believe  as  ^  revealed,' 
we  boost  that  the  revealed  fact,  or  doctrine,  is  a  mystery ;  while  it 
merely  means  that  we  have  wrong  notions  about  it.     We  ought  to  know 
and  remember  that  there  is  in  scripture  no  sanction  given  to  any  such 
idea  as  we  attach  to  the  word  '  mystery ';  that  it  means  only  a  thing 
that  had  been  unknown,  and  which  is  meant  to  be  known  and  made 
olear. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  right  thing  is  to  sacrifice  thought  (i.  e., 
logic)  to  the  moral;  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  repudiation  of  pantheism:  but 
surely  the  right  thinff  is  to  maintain  thought,  and  the  moral,  too.     It  is 
curious  to  see  how,  from  habit,  the  former  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  pious  thing,  and  the  maintaining  both  as  almost  irreligious.     This 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  so  long  as  our  knowledge  was  insufficient 
to  enable  us  to  think  rightly,  and  our  thoughts,  therefore,  were  wrong, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  thought  to  the  moral ;  and  so  this  has 
come  to  be  felt  as  religious,  not  only  from  our  particular  relation,  bat  in 
itself. 
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Think  of  the  evil  in  a  child — the  primary  and  natural  ^self-regard ; 
the  jeAlonB J  of  a  babj — here  is  an  inherent!  badness  in'  man,  which  has 
to  be  removed :  now  cannot  we  see  in  this  a  necessitj  for  evil  (physical 
and  moral),  and  so  understand  that  it  should  be;  see  It  right,  foretell 
it,  and  therefore  find  it  no  mystery  ? 

80  in  respect  to  all  ^  theory ' — all  observational  thinking — its  use  is 
to  provide  materials :  not  to  be  believed.  This  is  to  be  not  the  fiauae, 
but  the  negative  occasion,  of  the  removal  of  the  *  mystery.'  In  truth, 
is  not  man  only  a  '  negative  occasion '  of  ai^  true  result-^of  any  good^^ 
in  this  world  ?  Is  not  all  he  '  causes '  error,  or  minus  results  ?  So 
should  he  not  think  of  his  self-action  truly  as  altruist^  and  see  how  only 
thai  is  his  true  action  which  is  altruist,  or  *  other  in  him  ^  ? 

In  the  admitted  usefulness  of  war — man  being  such  as  he  is — ^is  there 
not  a  guide  to  seeing  the  '  mystery  of  evil '  ?  May  we  not  proceed  to 
argue  the  usefulness  of  cdl  evil — *  man  being  such  as  he  is '  ?  Then,  ip 
respect  to  man  being  such  as  he  is :  for  the  rightness  and  usefulness  of 
that  of  bourse  we  must  look  beyond  him ;  man  is  as  he  is  for  universal 
ends.  If  for  the  <  actual '  good,  if  for  others'  sake,  it  is  demanded  that 
he  be  so — if  being  so  evil  is  necessary,  and  therefore  good — ^then  is  not 
the  mystery  gone  ?  Are  we  not  then  thinking  according  to  the  facts  : 
not  making  theory  to  explain  the  mystery,  but  growing  up  to  it  ^ 

God  can  be,  truly  and  wholly,  in  others ;  having  no  such  *  self  *  as 
ours,  which  prevents  our  being  so  :  is  not  this  to  be  truly  aelf-exiaient  ? 
Is  not  our  state  self-non-existent :  i.  e.,  not  self-existent  ?  So  a  not- 
self  (or  minus)  existence  should  be  felt  like  ours ;  viz.,  as  an  existence, 
but  not  as  self-existent.  Truly  speaking,  self-existence  is  the  only  ex- 
istence ;  and,  as  ascribed  to  God,  it  means,  and  is,  altruist  existence. 

Think  of  that  expression :  <  that  is  the  truly  permanent  .  .  which 
dies  into  a  higher  life ' : — does  this  bear  upon  the  '  being '  of  God  :  the 
necessity  of  the  many  forms  and  creatures  for  His  Being  ?  They 
must  be  because  He  is.  The  'forms'  must  be,  ever,  because  the  fact 
cannot  not-be. 

We  understand  and  feel  being  altruistic  moraJlyi  i.  e.,  by  love  and 
sympathy ;  and  having  our  happiness  in  that  of  others :  but  we  cannot 
do  this  physically^  as  it  were. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  physical  that  it  is  not  altruist :  it  is  tm- 
pene^ahle ;  and  is  here  an  interpretation  of  that  character  of  '  im- 
penetrability '  of  matter,  and  a  nefcessity  for  it  ?  and  is  there  not  here 
a  key  to  much  in  respect  to  the  physical  ?    Grant  it  must  be  not^ 
altruist,  and  all  that  solidity — nay  '  space  *  itself — ^follows  ? 
And  observe :  how  right  it  is  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand 
^ being'  as  altruist ;  fbr  is  it  Aot  true  that  we  cannot  understtod,  or 
^  conceive,'  being  ?  then,  of  course,  it  ought  to  haVe  such  quality  las  ex- 
cludes conceiving.     The  being  we  <  conceive '  must  be  non-altruistic  ;  it 
is  necessary  that  the  'being'  that  is,  and  that  cannot  bd  conceived, 
should  be  'altruistic' 

So  when  He^el  says,  '  Being  =  not-being,'  it  is  absurd  to  langh ;  it 

is  merely  saying  that  we  cannot  conceiye  it;  which  we  ought *tiot  to 

be  able  to  do. 

Surely  here  may  be  the  very  reason  why  it  cannot  be  conceived :  it 

diowB  that  ^  phenomenon '  necessary — ^accounts  for  it.    It  is  no  more  an 

ultimate  fact;  it  follows  from  the  altruist  character  of  'Beins;/     And 
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the  reason  is  dear :  thought,  or  conception,  cannot  cont;ain  ^  altruist  * 
Being,  because  it 'is  itself  not-altruist ;  it  belongs  to  the  not- altruist  atlfr 
To  say  "w^e  cannot  understand  altruist  being,  is  simply  to  saj  yro  ciannot 
coiiceive  the  Infinite^-cannot  conceive  Ood.  There  ought  to  be,  this , 
difficulty  about  altruist  being,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  true  to  the 
nature  of  Being. 

In  reference  to  the  passages  on  which  the  ordinary  idea  of  'l^ell  Ma 
based,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  any  of  them  ;  but  only  our  s^apge, 
tho'  natural,  connection  of  them  with  bodily  dyii^.  Eliminating  that, 
they  cease  at  once  even  to  seem  contradictory  to  the  others.  The  ap*^ 
parent  discord  ceases ;  and  how  it  arose  is  plain :  it  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  sensuous  misapprehension.  .  ,  .  . 

How  apt  we  are  to  think  of  Chri9t  (as  divine)  as  possessing  some 
passive,  physical,  higher  value ;  and  as  dearer  to  the  Father,  because 
more  His.     May  we  not  rise  to  see  that  the  truly  bigher  is  only  the 
spiritually  higher:  higher  in  that  which  to  us  is  the  <moral.^     So  the 
yery  highest  is  open  to  us,  also. 

Observe  the  passive  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  sacrifice,  in  Nature — the 
law  of  taking  or  sacrificing  others.  This  is  sacrifice  seen  in  a  'minus' 
or  negative  form,  and  therefore  inverted.  The  sacrifice  of  'self  is  the 
living — ^the  being ;  the  being  sacrificed  for,  is  the  absence — ^the  negative. 
That  whichHs  sacrificed  is  the  ne^a^tora.  Man,  thus,  is  sacrificed  for, 
and  in  Nal^re,  as  negative.  It  ought  to  be  thus :  we  must  so  perceive 
the  negative  as  the  acting  existence. 

Speaking  of  God  as  the  '  creator  of  mountains,'  &c. :  would  it  not  be 
more  correct  to  say,  '  Ood  is  the  creator  of  that  which  causes  us  to  per^ 
ceive  mountains '  ?  Think,  too,  how  theology  is  now  necessarily  con- 
formed to  scientific  knowledge,  and  therefore  how  altered  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Bible  was  written :  men  not  thinking  according. to  science 
at  all,  and  therefore  not  in  theology.  Then  also,  how  falsified  is  theo- 
logy by  science :  viz.,  hf  thinking  of  that  as  existing  which  is  only  ap- 
parent ;  but  understanding  that  science  deafe  only  with  the  phenom- 
enal restores  and  interprets  theology ;  i.  e.,  restores  conscience  as  the 
absolute  authority.  The  axithority  of  conscience  restored,  without  the 
imjperfect  knowledge  which  made  the  suppression  necessary,  the  pheno- 
menal is  found,  by  science,  to  be  but  phenomenal.  So  theology  regains 
its  old  position ;  we  aro  again  on  the  level  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
Oonsciencid  has  again  absolute  authority ;  and,  as  of  old  there  was  no 
phenomenal  knowledge  to  control  it,  so  now  our  phenomenal  knowledge 
is  subordinated ;  i.  e.,  the  phenomenal,  being  known  ias  such,  the  con- 
science determines,  or  may  determine,  in  what  way  it  differs  from  the 
actual — so  it  rules. 

Is  not  this  a  principle  to  hold  fast :  that  the  conscience  determines  in 
what  respects  the  phenomenal  differs  from  the  actual — i.  e.,  determines 
what  is  from  man  ?     The  jar  in  respect  to  theology  and  science  is 
from  the  thought  that  science  affirms  of  that  which  is  :  so  there  is  a 
want  of  something  to  limit  and  modify  it,  to  suit  the  demands  of  con- 
science.    It  is  evident  that  it  can  do  no  violence  to  that  faculty  to  affirm ' 
anything  'of  that  which  is  only  to  wi  simply  that  which  is  differs  as 
that  fa<^ty  demands. 

Thus,  in  respect  to  the  Divine  act :  let  it  be  excluded  from  that 
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whioh  <  ifl  to  us '  (as  it  is,  by  the  universal  recognition  of  physical 

cause) ;  then  that  which  is  differs  so — in  being  effected  by  the  Divine 

act. 

Is  there  not  here  a  glimpse  of  a  grand  reconciliation  ? — some  affirm  a 
true,  actual,  oneness  with  God,  embodying  the  idea  of  something  more 
than  mere  moral  identity,  and  union  in  heart  and  design :  others,  again, 
will  not  have  any  true  oneness,  or  becoming  divine  of  men,  but  say  it  is 
an  union  only  of  feeling  and  will  that  we  must  look  forward  to.  Now  is 
there  not  here  a  dispute  without  necessity  ?  is  it  not  done  away  by  per- 
ceiving that  the  phenomenal  is  but  phenomenal  :  Is  it  not  that  there 
needs  not,  neither  can  be,  any  such  physical  identification  with  Divine 
substance,  as  is  latent,  perhaps,  in  both  classes  of  mind  ? — that  by  a 

*  mere '  moral  (spiritual)  change  we  do  become  truly  and  actually  divine ; 
that  spiritual  union  with  God  is  absolute  union ;  leaving  no  other  pos- 
sible, or  rightly  to  be  conceived :  in  a  word,  that  God  does  not  differ 
physically  from  man.  So  that,  in  this  spiritual  union,  we  are  one  with 
God,  even  in  respect  to  '  substance '  (or  however  the  idea  may  be  put) ; 
for  true  oneness,  no  change  of  any  other  sort  is  necessary,  or  possible. 

An  obvious  objection  against  the  idea  of  a  regulative  revelation  is 
this :  that  if  the  test  we  are  to  apply  is  what  effect  it  has  on  benefiting 
human  life,  we  are  necessarily  supposed  to  know  what  is  good  in  that 
respect;  which  surely  is  the  thing  we  are  least  likely  to  know  rightly, 
because  our  feelings  are  too  much  concerned.  To  every  man  that  must 
seem  best  which  shall  help  to  make  society  as  he  most  likes.  And  prac- 
tically, how  valueless  this  test  is :  for  are  not  the  most  hurtful  systems 
the  very  ones  which  most  strongly  elicit  men's  support,  on  the  ground 
of  utility  ? 

Those  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that  the  Creator  must  have  had 
intellect,  and  used  contrivance,  really  go  to  prove  that  Ood  did  not 
create :  the  '  creator,'  in  such  case,  having  properties  which  cannot  apply 
to  Him.    Or  rather,  does  it  prove  that  the  idea  of  God  as  that  of  the 
infinite,  as  against  the  finite,  as  of  the  creator  as  against  the  creature, 
is  not  true  ?    Thus,  perhaps,  we  do  not  cease  to  be  '  creature  *  iu  be- 
coming Divine  [is  not  God  both  creator  and  creature  T]     May  we  not 
ask,  then,  what  in  us  makes  creator  and  creature  to  be,  to  us,  opposiies  ? 
Thinking  of  God  as  creator  and  creature  in  one,  we  regain  that  which 
the  orthodox  are  so  at  issue  with  the  pantheist  for  denying—- viz.,  the 
true  existence  of  the  creature.     If  there  be  at  once  truly  creature 
and  truly  divine,  then  pantheism  does  not  commit  this  mistake. 
Surely  it  is  well  to  think  of  Grod  as  truly  creature ;  for  the  true  Tpos- 
itive)  creature  is  *  eternal '  too.    Here  is  why  the  scriptures  speak  of 

*  eternal  life ':  that  is  the  creature  being  divine,  eternal ;  for  whatever 
u  thus  truly  '  eternal '  is  divine. 

*  We  think  that  even  in  heaven  there  must  always  be  sorrow  for  sin ; 
and  this  is  true,  if  the  self  be  there :  but  shall  we  not  then  be  free  from 
the  self  to  which  the  sin  belongs ;  feel,  as  it  were,  that  it  has  no  more 
to  do  with  us  ?  May  we  not  imagine  ourselves  feeling  thus :  *  the  self 
was  sinful ;  it  was  bad  altogether,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ; 
but  now  the  self  is  passed  away  and  gone  from  its  belongings ;  it  Ib  de- 
stroyed ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  sorrow  to  us  for  the  doings  of  the 
aeltV 
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Can  we  see  how  our  experience,  so  mingled,  ro  opposite,  should  come 
from  a  false  self;  a  being  not  *  we'  being  thus  in  us  ?     Does  not  de- 
moniac possession  explain  this  ? — a  being  in  the  possessed  man,  whose 
actions  be  necessarily  identified  with  his  own.     Is  not  this  like  our 
connection  with  the  '  self  ?  and,  as  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the 
man  could  not  feel  personal  sorrow  for  what  it  had  done,  wlij  should 
we,  when  the  '  self  is  cast  out  from  us,  and  our  manhood  is  restored  ? 
How  clearlj  we  see  the  untrueness  of  our  natural  feelings  when 
we  think  of  our  idea  of  justice— yIz,,  that  the  wrong- doer  should  suffer. 
So  God  shows  us,  in  Christ,  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guiltj ;  and 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  expiation  say  it  is  not  *  just';  then  all 
sorts  of  suppositions  are  made  to  show  it  is  so ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  it  is  not  'justice.'     We  have  to  learn  what  true  justice  is,  from 
God. 

So  again,  His  love  or  benevolence  are  not  like  ours ;  which  necessarily 
insists  on  the  enjoyment,  the  self-happiness,  of  its  object;  i.  e.,  so 
far  as  is  compatible  with  its  moral  good.  God's  love  is  compatible 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  self-happiness  of  its  object,  apart  from  its 
moral  good ;  it  consists  in  that  sacrifice  of  it  for  others.  He  does,  to 
those  He  loves,  as  He  would  be  done  by. 
God's  justice  and  love  are  an  union  of  opposites ;  that  is,  they  are  nb- 
flolnte :  ours  are  only  phenomenal. 

Tennyson  says,  in  Vivien :  *  imputing  her  own  self.*  Is  it  not  so  God 
*  imputes '  righteousness  to  us  ? — is  it  not  ^  His  own  self '  that  He  im- 
putes T  So  we  see  a  new  meaning  in  that  belief  in  others'  innocence. 
Arthur  *  iniputed '  purity  to  Guinivere  by  his  own  nature — His  right- 
eousness. Is  there  not  a  deeper  meaning  in  that  ^  imputed  righteous- 
ness '  ?  does  it  not  show  us  what  Qod  is ;  and  bring  into  relation  with 
piety  such  facts  of  life  ? 

-^—  remarked,  how  Judaism  became  the  very  opposite  of  that 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Intended  as  a  declaration  and  proof  of  God's 
love  to  a//  ('in  thee  shall  all  nations,'  &c.),  it  became  an  exclusion,  and 
an  assertion  that  He  did  not  love  all ;  and  so  it  had  to  be  set  aside.  Now 
if  this  were  the  case  with  one  Divine  institution,  why  not  with  another  ? 
why  may  it  not  be  that  much  that  is  thought  ^  Christianity '  now  is  thus 
opposed  to  its  true  spirit ;  self -perverted  and  self -leavened  ?  [For  the 
veiy  thing  that  is  most  lovej  by  the  introduction  of  *  self '  becomes,  and 
necessarily,  most  the  opposite.]  And  again :  if  the  statements  about  the 
perpetuity  of  Judaism  we  fulfilled  in  its  absorption  into  Christianity, 
not  set  aside,  why  may  not  those  respecting  Christianity  be  '  fulfilled^' 
not  set  aside,  in  its  absorption  also  ?  Do  we  not  see,  in  those  passages, 
how  the  Bible  is  written — with  relation  to  what  aspect  of  things  ?  how 
it  regards  them  :  speaking  of  the  fact,  and  not  of  the  form  ? 

About  election :— may  not  the  elect  be  '  elect '  truly  to  eomething  not 
participated  in  by  the  not-elect ;  and  that  something  be  not  enjoyment, 
but  sacrifice — the  best  ? 

If  we  ourselves  admit  that  such  things  are  truly  the  best,  cannot  we 

believe  that  God  simply  and  rightly  speaks  so ;  and  allow  for  our 

wrong  feeling  which  does  not  like  them;  understanding  that  His 

language  cannot  be  perverted  by  that  ? 
May  not  that  to  which  they  are  *  elected '  be  the  being  one  with  Christ 
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in  redeeming  the  world,  in  snffering  for  that  end  T — elect  to  be  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  ao  to  be  glorified  with  Him. 

So  the  'elect'  are  like  the  Jews  in  a  very  evident  sense;  and,  like 
them,  distinguished  and  apart :  for  see  how  that  people  suffered  and 
was  burdened,  and  cut  off  from  much  civilization.    Think  of  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  which  seem  to  apply  both  to  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  to  Christ ;  almost,  or  quite,  implying  vicarious  suffering 
in  both. 
How  can  they  be  *  elect  *  to  having  their  sins  taken  away,  or  to  being 
saved  ?    Does  not  Christ  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  does  He  not 
save  the  world  ?     Surely  they  are  elect  to  being  joined  with  Christ ; 
made  one  with  Him  in  being  the  instruments  of  saving  the  world  by 
aacrijice. 

Is  it  not  philosophers  and  speculators  only  who  live  for  ideas,  and 
sacrifice  physical  things  for  abstractions  ? — See  how  people  live  for  ao- 
ciety ;  and  even  spoil  their  lives  for  the  idea  of  the  '  world.'     This  is 
the  nature  of  man ;  it  is  inherent  in  him,  and  inseparable  from  him. 
And  so  God's  gospel  is  suitable  to  man.     The  place  the  *  world '  has  in 
our  regard  is  Divine,  but  perverted  by  the  self;  it  is  in  this  folly  it 
manifests  itself:  and  thus  this  is  the  witness  for  God  in  the  human 
heart  that  His  gospel  is  adapted  to  it.     Only  through  ignorance  is  this 
wrong :  we  have  but  to  get  it  right,  and  regulate  our  life  by  a  regard 
not  to  what  we  like,  but  to  the  world,  and  it  is  the  very  thing.     Man 
is  made  right,  as  it  ever  appears ;  even  his  worst  faults  are  right,  if  he 
only  knew.     Should  we  not  see  his  evil  tendencies,  as  we  call  them,  to 
,  be  right,  if  we  had  only  light  ?     So  men  feel  that  regard  to  ^  society '  is 
right,  and  will  stick  to  it ;  and  this  feeling  is  that  which  Q-od  uses. 

With  reference  to  our  forgiving  as  the  condition  of  being  forgiven, 
might  we  think  thus :  if  we,  having  been  injured,  accept  that  injury 
willingly,  hj  forgiving,  God  will  regard  it  as  the  punishment  of  our  sin, 
and  so  His  justice  be  maintained  ?  Here  is  ati  application  of  the 
thought  of  vicarious  punishment  ? 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  our  idea  of  *  damnation.' — ^For  a  boy  to  be 
expelled  from  school  is  a  far  worse  punishment  than  a  flogging ;  and  yet 
the  boy  very  probably  thinks  the  latter  the  worst :  even  as  we  think 
suffering  worse  than  being  bad.  He  cannot  understand  expulsion  being 
spoken  of  so  seriously  by  parents  and  masters ;  even  as  we  do  not  un- 
derstand sinning  being  so  spoken  of  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

People  feel  certain  views  respecting  religion,  sin,  &c.,  as  opposed  to 
conscience ;  and  they  feel  compelled  to  regulate  their  opinions  by  their 
moral  feelings.  Tnis  is  good,  and  to  be  respected,  of  course ;  but  it 
gives  no  security  against  error  in  thought,  any  more  than  in  action. 
The  latter  we  recognize  :  the  worst  and  most  mischievous  actions  may 
be  done  under  the  influence  of  genuine  moral  feelings ;  so  the  most  un- 
true opinions  may  be  maintained  also.  We  must  recognize  this,  and 
distinguish. 

Is  there  anything  in  this : — the  soft  light  of  the  moon,  that  we  can 
look  at  and  enjoy,  is  the  light  of  the  sun — ^its  light  falling  on  an  tm- 
light  body.  May  we  think  thus  of  Christ  ?  We  see  in  Him  God's 
glory  (softened,  so  that  we  can  look  at  it),  as  it  is  the  light  of  the  aun 
we  see  in  the  moon :  the  humanity,  like  the  dark  mass,  softening  it 
for  us. 
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MTbat  a  wonderful  ttmplioity  ihere  is  in.  GliriBtianity ;  as  indeed,  in. 
all  that  is  Divine — ^in  all  Nature,  when  we  see  it.  Thus,  the  salvation 
of  man  is  u\  makiiig  him  leave  off  to  regard  himself;  and,  by  the  faot 
of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  is  done :  each  is  iif  the  other.  And 
89.  for  men  '  misunderstanding,'  see  how  they  misunderstood  Christ ;  and 
indeed  ignorance  necessarily  involves  misunderstanding:  there  ia  no 
other  way  of  teaching,  but  thro'  it. 

In  our  experience  how  well  we  know  the  false  kindneas  of  deceitful 
promisors.  It  is  pleasant ;  hardly  anything  is  more  delightful  for  the 
time ;  but  it  fails  us,  and  misleads.  It  is  truly  the  part  of  an  enemtf  to 
offer  it.  Now  is  not  the  bestowing  phenomenal  good  just  like  this :  as 
pleasant  for  the  time ;  as  false,  misleading  and  deceptive,  in  the  end  ? 
nay,  is  it  not  the  work  of  an  enemy— even  the  enemy  who  said  '  all 
these  things  will. I  give  thee '  ?  So  see  the  deteriorating  effect  of  suo- 
cess :  wo  enjoy  it ;  we  like  to  act  as  if  it  were  real,  reliable  good :  so 
we  like  false  premisses ;  and  to  act  as  if  they  were  true. 

With  regard  to  God's  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  the  question 
is,  whether  that  demands  the  infliction,  on  evil  doers,  of  something  they 
do  not  Uke,  or  only  something  that  is  truly  bad  ? 

8ee,  among  ourselves :  when  a  man*  is  executed,  is  not  justtoe  done  ? 
'  and  yet  may  we  not  easily  believe  that  the  criminal  is '  glad  to  part 

with  his  life  ?  or,  if  he  were  not,  would  not  the  law  be  carried  out 

just  the  same ;  and  would  any  one  think  of  questioning,  in  either 

case,  whether  justice  had  been  done  ? 
But  there  would  surely  be  a  question  of  the  'justice'  in  respect  to 'Gh>d, 
if  He  so  dealt  with  men.  No  spiritual  being  could  question  the  $uffi^ 
ciency  of  the  punishment ;  but  they  might  demand  suffering,  for  the 
creature's  sake.  Might  they  not  say,  '  it  is  not  right  to  leave  a  creature 
BO — liking  sin :  he  must  be  made  to  feel  it  evil,  by  its  consequent  suf- 
fering.' And  this,  indeed,  is  the  true  view  of  the  case;  this  is  what 
Buffering  is.  80  our  sense  of  'justice '  is  satisfied  also ;  it  is  interpreted 
and  embraced.  Suffering  must,  for  justice,  follow  sin.  God  were  not 
justified — ^not  a  true  Judge  of  the  world — if  it  did  not. 

God's  word  speaks  to  us  about  seeking  holiness ;  and  we,  making  it 
speak  according  to  our  feelings,  have  turned  it  round  into  seeking  hapr 
piness.  This  goes  with  our  making  punishment  suffering.  May  we  not 
think  thus :  the  life,  the  heaven,  held  out  to  us  in  scripture,  cannot  be 
happiness,  because  it  is  held  up  to  be  sought ;  but  happiness  is  not  to  be 
sought — it  is  against  its  nature,  and  man's.  The  fact  that  *  life '  is  to  . 
be  sought  proves  it  not  happiness.  The  thing  we  are  to  '  seek '  must  be 
different  from  that :  in  that  consists  being  saved. 

We  invent  a  heaven — a  spiritual — but  surely  the  true  must  be  such  as 
to  explain,  and  show  necessary,  earth,  and  this  present  human  state : 
must  be  such  that  this  must  come  out  of  it.     Nor  is  this  hard  to  see,  if , 
it  be  truly  sacrifice.     Is  it  not  as  love  is  that  from  which,  by  negation,  . 
arises  law  ? — so  heaven  (or  '  life ')  is  that  from  which,  by  negation,  ne- 
cessarily comes  earth,  and  this  self- life  ? 

Are  there  not  two  evils  in  our  state :  one,  not  involving  moral  wrong . 
on  our  part — viz.,  that  we  like  evil,  that  sinful  things  are  pleasurable  to 
us  (in  other  words,  that  we  have  physical  passions— are  phvsical):  the 
ot^er,  a  moral  evil ;  viz.,  that  we  act  according  to  this  lilking^    Now 
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for  thiB  twofold  evil,  CSiristianity  reveals  a  two-fold  remedy.  For  the 
first,  tlie  individual  salvation,  which,  by  love  saves  him  from  acting 
according  to  his  evil  liking ;  for  the  second,  the  redemption  of  iTiait-^ 
the  becoming  spiritual,  which  saves  us  from  having  pleasure  in  evil. 
How  evidently  the  former  state  is  *  original  sin ' — this  nature  of  feeling 
pleasure  in  eviL  As  inherited,  or  pertaining  to  us,  it  evidently  cannot 
involve  personal  moral  evil.  What,  then,  should  it  be  but  this :  a 
thing  in  which  is  a  moral  wrong,  and  yet  not  the  individual's  guilt  ? 
Ib  not  this  an  exact  definition  of  '  original  sin '  ? 

Is  not  the  idea  of  revelation,  and  of  Christ  as  Ghod,  simple  ? — Kay 
we  not  say,  Christ  is  God,  as  that  disc  *  is '  the  sun  ?     So  we  see  it : 
thai  is  it ;  not  such  as  we  see,  but  that  which  is  that  object.     Christ  is 
what  €K>d  ie  to  ua ;  what  He  must  be  to  the  intellect.     That  is,  He  is 
Gk)d,  with  no  more  necessity  for  qualification  than  when  we  say  *  that 
is  the  sun.'     It  needs  only  the  same  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our 
perception.     In  seeing  Ghod  we  ought  to  have  this  correction,  as  it  were, 
to  make.    And  does  not  this  term  *  seeing '  always  refer  to  an  *  appear- 
ance '  not  corresponding  to  the  fact  ? 

And  may  we  not  feel  Gt>d  otherwise  than  in  Christ,  tho'  only  so  we 

*  see '  Him  ?    Kay  He  not  be  felt  and  known  more  truly  as  He  ia 

(as  the  '  Father,'  e.  g.),  even  as,  by  feeling,  we  apprehend  more  truly  . 

than  by  sight. 
Does  not  God  reveal  the  moon  aright  to  us — making  us  see  the  disc,  as 
we  do  ?  it  does  not  matter  that  we  first  mistake :  it  is  rightly  shown  to 
the  sight.  So  does  not  God  show  Himself  rightly  to  the  intellect  ?  It 
matters  not  if  so  we  first  mistake ;  we  learn  in  the  right  and  only  way. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  truer  knowledge  thro'  being  first  deceived, 

Christ  calls  us  '  friends,'  because  we  are  to  know  what  He  does.  Is 
not  the  meaning,  here,  that  it  is  by  knowing  what  God  does  that  our 
right  attitude  to  Him  must  be  effected  ?  that  is,  surely,  by  knowing  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  And  here  is  a  true  expression  of  the  feeling 
that  the  conviction  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  in  general,  and  sub- 
mission to,  and  satisfaction  in.  His  will,  without  knowing  what  it  is, 
will  not  suffice.  This  is  to  be  servants,  but  not  friends :  from  that 
Christ  comes  to  raise  us ;  not  to  introduce  us  into  it. 

Does  not  the  *  Life  in  Christ '  doctrine  necessitate  a  most  unjustified 
use  of  the  word  *  death,'  for  ceasing  of  consciousness  ?  Life  and  death 
are  always  modes,  not  existences.  Not  only  cannot  there  be  a  '  dead ' 
tree,  unless  there  be  the  tree ;  but  suppose  u  living  tree  were  instant- 
aneously annihilated,  it  could  not  be  said  to  bo  or  have  been  *  dead  '  at 
all :  such  annihilation  expressly  excludes  '  death.'  And  again  :  not 
only  does  life  not  mean  consciousness  (as  in  vegetable  life),  but  even  in 
our  own  case  it  is  not  coincident  with  it :  we  may  lose  consciousness,  as 
in  sleep,  &c.,  and  yet  not  be  dead.  In  fine,  death,  as  applied  by  us, 
does  not  even  exclude  the  idea  of  a  life  of  consciousness :  it  is  the 
general  conviction  that  it  is  attended  with  increase  or  elevation  of  con- 
■ciousness. 

Sfludson's  Debt  and  Grace']. — The  difficulty  about  the  necessity  of 
for  good  lies  in  overlooking  man's  self  state :  it  ia  necessary  for  a 
self  The  suggestion  about  angels  *  painting  horrors  before  their  minds, 
to  startle  paradise  with  a  salutary  terror,'  ia  good.  That  is  exactly  our 
relation   to  the  phenomenal:    'ctartling  us  with  a  salutary  terror.' 
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Again :  iii  it  not  a  law  that  men  try  fliat  the  wrong  way— to  rednoe  the 
more  to  the  less  ?  and  is  not  this  the  secret  why  good  and  evil  cannot 
yet  be  unified :  i.  e.y  evil  shown  to  be  good  ? 

The  difference  between  them  we  recognize  as  the  same  thing  as  in 

other  oases ;  the  phenomenal  difference  most  never  be  ignored :  to 

fvXfiX  it  is  the  condition  of  the  unifying.    For,  as  Hadson  obserres, 

'  to  show  eyil  necessary  to  good  is  to  do  away  the  distinction.' 

Kow  is  not  this  the  case  here  ?  men  have  been  trying  the  wrong  way  to 

nnify — trying  to  reduce  eyil  to  the  «6(/*-good.     Must  we  not  rather  see 

our  '  self-good '  as  one  with  eml  ?    In  brief :  seeing  the  true  gw>d^  and 

the  relation  of  the  self  to  Being,  eyil  %6  good. 

80  much  objection  is  felt  to  a  <  super  '-human  :  would  it  not  be  better 
to  think  of  an  <  infra  '-haman — so  altering  our  Tiew,  but  retaining  the 
relations  ?    Then  the  miraculous  power  is  the  true  '  human '  power ; 
Christ  the  true  toon  [of  course,  the  greatest  in  human  history  simply  is 
the  true  human] ;  and  all  that  is  not  up  to  this  is  infra-human.     There 
ia  an  objection  to  the  idea  of  addition,  perhaps ;  but  is  it  not  otherwise 
with  that  of  a  defect  ?    Then  these  powers  of  ours  are  tf^ra-homan  : 
does  not  this  agree  well  with  the  idea  of  our  action  being  phenomenal 
(and  according  to  the  <  laws '  of  phenomenal  not  actual  T 
If  it  be  urged  that  the  average,  and  not  tne  exception,  must  be  taken 
as  the  standard,  must  we  not  conceive  a  view  from  without^— em- 
bracing  man  and  other  ? 

Beading  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  letters,  is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  of 
the  love  God  has  actually  won  and  received  frt>m  men  ? — that  alsolute 
and  unconditional  surrender  and  saconfioe  of  self  to  Him.  Humanity  is 
glorified  in  that. 

Can  we  not  see  right>  and  justify,  that  bending  of  thought  to  conform 
to  religious  views :  that  twisting  of  science,  e.  g.,  to  suit  Genesis  T  It 
is  a  right  idea  wrongly  applied :  viz.,  the  sul^rdination  of  the  intel- 
lectual to  the  moral,  and  making  it  work ;  only  it  is  a  subordination  to 
opinion,  not  to  conscience ;  and  so  its  work  is  of  a  wrong  kind — ^it  is  set 
to  make  hypotheses,  instead  of  to  examine.  But  how  does  the  Bible 
come  thus  to  be  put  in  the  wrong  place,  or  wrongly  used  ?  its  supposed 
scientific  meanings,  instead  of  its  spiritual  ones,  taken  ? 

We  have  our  great  general  conceptions  of  Nature,  Man,  and  God  ; 
but  these  will  not  do,  because  they  are  superficial,  and  involve  inadmis- 
sible moral  conceptions.     But  some  would  say :  <  these  conclusions  are 
not  involved ;  I  repudiate  them ';  others,  '  these  conceptions  are  not  in- 
admissible ;  I  hold  them  right  and  maintenable.'     Here  is  a  common 
error;  the  error,  indeed:  viz.,  that  of  being  content  with  what  will  do 
for  us.    The  important,  the  decisive  point,  is  that  man  feels  these  inad- 
missible moral  conceptions  involved.     We  must  not  maintain  that  which 
makes  some  men  affirm  that ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  matters  not  if 
*  we '  hold  such  positions  tenable,  if  man  (thro'  certain  individuals)  re- 
jects them — affirms  them  impossible*     We  must  not  hold  to  positions 
which  produce,  in  man,  such  results ;  that'  is,  we  must  have  our  opinions 
altruisiic.     That  *  human'  affirmation  is  the  authority;  not  our  own 
feeling. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  feeling  that  moral  badness  ceases  to  be  such  if 
good  comes  out  of  it,  or  if  it  be  necessary  to  a  good  ? 

As  for  what  is  argued  against  the  necessity  of  man's  evils  for  his  de- 
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T^lopment,  ofbtierte:  bedides  tlmli  thef  may  be  ireoes&aiy  for  olhkr 
reasons ;  abd  so  tbes^  eVils  made  to  efifect  this  end  besides. 
But  was  not  the  Gmcifixion  a  crime?  wonld  any  one  of  us  feel  less ' 
guilty,  likd  We  be^n  parties  to  it,  on  account  of  its  plan  and  resutterf 
l^y,  is  not  Christ's  death  &  revelation?  do  we  not  in  that 'best  see  G6d*B 
wiiy^  ?     t^hould  we  not  rather  believe  that  in  it  chiefly'  we  see  what 
crime  and  evil  are,  and  how  related  ?   Also,  is  it  not  a  ^ad  and  dangeir- 
ous  thing  to  etKcite  the  thought,  in  any  way,  in  men,  th&t  crime' iii  less 
crime  to  the  cOliscidnoe  if  it  wbrks  good,  or  is  necessary  for  good ;  be« 
caUM  infaet  it  is  so  often  seen  to  be  so  ?  Is  it  not  dangerously  tamper- 
ing with  morals  ? 

But  then,  of -cann^e,  this  w^rks  both  wdys.  If  the  fact  that  eVil 
works  for  good  be  no  reason  why  it  is  not  cnminal;  then,  vice  versi, 
because  it  is  crimiiial  is  no  reason  why  it  does  not  Vork  f6r  good. 
Y^t  whkt  is  the  reason  of  thiat  deep  feeling— how  may  we  justify  it  ? 
Is  it  thus,  partly :  that  the  aelfigbod  never  could  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  crime ;  that  it  must  net  1)9  looked  on  in  rdltftion  to  <Aa<i  but  oiily'to  ' 
true,  or  'nian^-go6d. 

We  must  guard' against  thinking  of  God'^  a  j^mon,  except  a^  He'is"^ 
revealed  in  Christ.     In  Him  we 'can  understand  all  humkn  emotionii; 
they  are  from  God  hy  an  vhieneii  and  they  are"  true:    But  God  is  the  in- 
finite; closer  to  us  even  than  Christ:  for  in  Christ  God  reveals  Hiri^- 
self  to  us ;  makes  us  see  Him  by  separating  and  removing  Himself.    H^ 
w6re  else  too  close '  to  u^. 

Is  it  not  thus :  n6t  that  thus  God  t9  more  td  n^,  but  tllat  thus  we  dvti'^ 
know  and  recognize  Him  ?  He  has  to  let  finiteness  separate  Him'  firom ' 
us.  Christ  is  to  bring  us  to  God^-^to  a  knowledge  of  Him'. 
M^st  we  not  regard  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ — ^the  Incarnation—^ 
as  an  instance  of  an  effect  by  absence  7  by  a  laymg  aside/  an  emptying; 
is  this  revelation  to  have  its  effect  on  ud.  Here  is  the  law ;  it  is'  thud  ' 
we  are  to  be'  acted  on. 

Surely  there  is  a  light  here  upon  crecOitm.    A  negbtiy^  is  SraHted  for ' 
creation  by  the  infinite  {  a  self,  or  negative  oecaisiony  by  which  cohies 
the  effect  from  the  actual. 

*  No  passion  bo  demerflilizes  as  intense^ fear,  and  espeeially  th^  fear  of'' 
deHth.*    But' if  this  be  bo,  must  it  ndt  be  in  the  very  nature  of  fedt  to'  - 
doitff^ralizB  ?*  oo  is  not  the  religion  based  oH  the  fear  of  self-evil j  of  suf- 
fering,' bad  $  and  this  fear  of  death,  which  divines  so  seek  to  arouse;  is 
it  iiot,  of  all  feelings,  the  most  anti-moral  and  anti-religious?  and  is 
the  phenomenal  goodness-^the  good  mbrals  and  religiousness  which  is 
80  produced— exactly  as  bad :  the  same,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  bad  ' 
morals  which  result  from  its  absence  ?     Nay,  are  not  those  the  legiti-' 
mate  fruits  of  that  very  <  religious'  feart 

Id'  the  view  -  of  the  union  of  opposites,  and  of  the  law  of  '  negative  ' 
occasion'  (involving  *  tension'),  how  good  is  the  thought  of  an  opposi- 
tion between  Gt>d's  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.     And  so  Christ's 
death  permits  the  operation  of  hve ;  it  removes  the  restraint ;  and  that 
this  view  has  its  rightness,  is  seen  in  its  power,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
suppressed.     Even  in  Ood  is  union  of  opposites  to  us;  so* we  see  how 
the  idea  of  negfttlve  oocaaion  is  suitable.    Think,  too,  of  the  forensic  il-» 
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lostratipn :  it  ^pp^ak  to  us,  and  jjTBt  amoog  Ufi  i^  npgl^  wt  be.  Zs  fiot 
this  the  very  lightness  ^-^it.i^  tl^at  what  we  might  not  do,  Qod  dpes.  It 
could  zxot  be  in  our  self-action ;  it  .is  (xUm*stic  justice. 

God  adopts  a  different  treatment  of  the  righteous  ^nd  the  "Tnricked ; 
yet  not  phenomenall j  so,  or  alto^ther :  <  He  makes  the  sun  to  qhine  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good.'  Again :  God  does  treat  man,  in  a  mase,  ad 
responsible  for  each  other — as  one,  Now  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of 
this  that  it  is  tmperfeeiian  in  His  providence,  and  look  to  a  making  right 
hereafber :  but  were  it  not  better  to  bring  our  thought  of  man  to  God*B 
ways  and  revelations,  and  learn  that  perhaps  this  is  right  ? 

With  regard  to  prater ; — true,  God  does  npt  change :  the  fact,  His 
act,  changes  not,  but  the  phenomenon  of  it  may  change.  Ttiat  is  change, 
not  in  God,  but  in  man ;  and  is  this  then,  what  we  pray  for  truly— 
changes  in  man^  affecting  the  phenomenon  ?  So  is  it  in  miracle,  e.  g. : 
a  new  /  phenomenon '  of  the  one  unaltered  fact :  a  change  of  the  phe- 
non^enon  is  but  a  different  view  of  the  fact.  If  we  should  say,  'if  that 
be  all,  why  then  pray  for  it  ? '  observe,  is  it  not  real  to  us  ?  is  it  not 
what  ^e  want  ?  Prayer  is  on  a  par  with  all  other  action  (which  is,  of 
CQurse,  what  the  scriptural  words  imply).  We  must  allow  that  prayer 
will  not  change  what  i> — ^not  Being — ^but  it  may  change  what  is  in  time. 
So  the  view  which  represents  the  effect  of  prayer  as  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  trqe ;  yet  it  has  a  rightness,  but  applied  wrongly,  to  ael/*, 
instead  of  to  man :  it  i^  change  in  man  that  it  brings,  which  is  real 
change  in  phenomena  [as  a  change  in  tbe  individual  ia  a  real  cihaDge  ia 
*  appearances.'] 
Observe :  by  the  onene9s  of  man  the  individual's  action  must  have  le^ 
lation  to  man,  and  an  effect  on  him ;  and  yet  have  a  real  external  ef>- 
fect  to  him  as  an  individual :  subjective  to  the  fact,  objective  to  the 
(self)  consciousness? 
I|i  there  a  la^v  here  ?-t-I9  not  the  wrong  applying  of  a  true  idea  ever 
the  applying  it  to  self,  instead  of  to  ipai^  ?  to  the  self-object  (the  pha*- 
Qomenon)  instead  of  io  the  man-object — ^the  actual  ? 

Altho'  the  phenoi^^naji  only  is  subject  to  the  power  of  prayer,  yet  i» 
i^ot  that  all  that  it  should  be  1  Is  it  not  to  that  our  fbelings  ding,  and 
about  which  our  hopes,  fears,  an4  desires  twine  ?  Is  it  not  the  <  actual  ^ 
to  ue?  and  is  not  that  all  we  would  wish  or  desire  to  alter  ?  Would 
we  alter  the  fact  of  the  uniye^e  ? — alter  what  God  does  and  wills  ? 
Tliis  is  the  scope  and  place  of  prayer :  it  is  seen  at  once  in  seeing  the 
pbenomenal  aa  phenomenaL 

With  regard  to  the  '  argument  from  d^igp,'  obsenrcf :  there  is  no 
power  in  the  physical  to  be  'necessaxy  *  of  itself;  tp  be  under  the  law. 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  in  the  being  of  the  thuxg,  not  in  ^e  mode  oS 
its  being,  lies  the  evidence  of  God. 

Granted,  that  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  light  proves  something  of 
the  creator ;  but  ji;st  as  mucli  doesi  the  necessary  arising  of  an  eye  by 
physical  conditions.    The  latter  impUefl  aomething  of  the  creator  too ; 
it  would  not  be  of  itself;  it  involves  an  e^clu^io^  of  arbitrariness. 
The  thing  demands  accouiitipg  for,  Tfhe^t^er .  neoeos^i^  qip  otberwisa. 
I^at  ^0^  i^i  and  ho^]  He  acts,  if  to  be  le^umt.  froig.  t^Oi  mode,  of  iift 
l>ein^;.  aA4  oiie  mpd^  is  just  a^  th^plo^pal  af  i^ot^eri 
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May  we  not  more  rightly  nnderstand  this  element  of  Design  by  seeing 
it  rather  as  the.  not-divine ;  the  absence  of  GK)d's  action  ?  i.  e.,  as  the 
creatnre-element — the  not-necessity  ?    Is  not  here  an  exact  parallel  to 
miracle  ?  and  so  we  see  how  both  these  seem  the  especially  divine  to  ns ; 
in  them  is  the  'self'-element|  appealing  to,  and  impressing,  ns,  thereby. 
It  is  becanse  the  self-element  (or  negation)  is  in  them  that  they  are 
more  to  ns.    Then  consider  these  '  special  designs '  as  creatnre-elements, 
or  works.     May  it  not  be  like  this :  that  creatures  have  sought  these 
ends,  and — the  law  being  maintained  absolutely —have  yet  used  it  to 
certain  purposes  ?    These  adaptations  are  all  by  and  thro'  the  law ;  but 
has  not  the  law  been  so  applied  ? — as  if  Gt>d  had  said  to  the  creatures : 
*  this  must  be ;  but  use  this  to  what  ends  you  choose.' 

Eespecting  the  fiiture  state,  and  the  world  of  the  disembodied,  ob- 
serve, that  while  we  must  deny,  in  Fospect  to  it,  an  *  isolated  indivi- 
duality,* it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  the  phenomenon  of  it. 
We  need  not  deny  a  thing  as  phenomenal  because  it  cannot  be  actual. 
For  the  same  is  denied  of  the  present :  it  is  only  our  false  feeling, 
and  not  the  fact ;  so  may  we  not  admit  a  similar  principle  in  a'  state 
after  this  ?  May  not  the  perfect  state  be,  not  to  lose  the  perception  of 
the  phenomenal,  but  to  know  and  feel  it  truly ;  i  e.,  cw  phenomenal  ? 

^  God  having  made  us  so  sensitive  to  self-interest,  of  course  appeals  to 
it.' — But  is  not  this  necessary  sensitiveness  to  self-interest  a  result  of 
the  ^Eall '  ?  may  it  not  be  from  that  also  we  are  to  be  redeemed  in  the 
perfected  redemption  ?  True,  it  belongs  to  this  physical  existence ;  but 
does  it,  therefore,  belong  also  to  a  spiritual  one  ?  May  not  that  be,  in 
part,  the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  state  from  this— that  in  it  there  is 
not  necessarily  a  sensitiveness  to  self-interest  ? 

Observe  how  this  feeling  of  self-interest  is  demonstrably  a  false  one ; 
and  why  should  not  the  salvation  offered  be  a  deliverance  from  it  and 
its  necessity  ? — scripture  speaking  according  to  the  actual,  and  we  mis« 
interpreting  it  ?    Here,  indeed,  the  words  of  scripture  are  evidently 
not  done  justice  to  in  the  ordinary  idea :  a  mere  moral  depravation  does 
not  answer  to  its  description  of  the  result  of  the  Fall.     The  '  curses,' 
&C.,  show  some  effect  which  we  might  eall  physical :  what  should  that 
be  but  an  arising  of  the  necessity  for-  self-regard  P 

The  world  is  a  success :  any  object,  therefore,  which  is  not  attained, 
is  not  its  true  object,  however  felt  by  us.  Then  we  should  be  glad  for 
the  true  success,  not  the  '  felt.' 

Here  we  see  the  puritan  theology ;  acquiescing  even  in  the  dannurtion 
of  men,  since  it  was  God's  will :  here  is  the  unquestionable  rightness  of 
it.  Can  we  understand  how  it  came  from  taking  the  phenomenal  as  the 
actual ;  and  how  it  is  suppressed,  till  a  knowledge  of  the  true  actual 
restores  it  ?  We,  too,  can  rejoice — as  those  old  fathers  felt  they  ought, 
but  could  not — in  the  loss  and  evil ;  and  shall  regain  their  strength  and 
splendour,  and  more  than  theirs,  therein.  For  see,  man  wants  this  too 
for  his  tdLl  stature— the  grandeur  of  rejoicing  even  in  some  evil  to  man 
for  God's  sake ;  and  this  is  it — ^rejoice  m  the  evil  to  the  self. 

The  fatherhood  of  Gh>d,  and  the  forensic  relation,  are  the  two  oppos- 
ite phenomenal  views.  One  cannot  be  taken  alone  for  the  actual ;  the 
two  must  be  recognised.  We  see  this  tendency  to  take  one  of  the  two 
phenomenal  opposites :  u  it  a  law  ?  and  what  makes  us  prefer  the  one  ? 
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Are  these  two  oppomtes  eyer  thus  related — viz.  as  appealing,  one  to  the 
emotions,  the  other  to  the  consoience  ?  This  is  interesting ;  for  these 
two  together  make  np  the  '  heart ': — which  answers  to  the  touch. 

May  not  one  see  that  doctrine  of  urging  on  men  not  to  emhraoe  an 
offered  privilege,  but  to  recognize  a  privilege  they  already  possess — ^to 
awake  np  to  know  what  they  are,  and  what  their  true  relation,  in  the 
light  of  the  thought  that  it  is  only  man's  contciouanees  is  wrong ;  that 
he  is  right,  and  that  we  only  need  to  have  that  true  to  the  fact ;  i.  e», 
to  have  a  man-consciousness,  or  to  be  conscious  of  man  as  one.    Cannot 
that  view  be  seen  right  in  this  relation  ? 

How  utterly  un-biblical  is  the  representation  (as  the  whole)  that  sin 
is  from  man's  free-will,  and  against  the  mind  and  will  of  €h>d — ^how  nu- 
merous are  the  passages  against  it.  These  are,  in  truth,  the  two  oppos- 
ite pheuomena  of  the  fact  that  GK>d  hates  sin,  puts  it  away,  and  wille  it. 
He  does  both :  sin  is  is  according,  and  not  according,  to  the  will  of  Gh>d. 

It  is  even  as  with  children :  we  wish  them  to  be  good,  yet  would 

have  them  naughty  too ;  for  their  sake  it  is  needful. 
It  is  as  God  repents  and  not  repents,  rests  and  not  rests,  &c. ;  either 
alone  is  one  of  the  opposites,  and  will  not  do ;  it  is  like  taking  one  of 
the  two  views  of  a  stereoscope.     God  hates  sin,  and  wills  it :  do  not  we 
also  choose  what  we  yet  hate  and  dislike  ?  nay,  is  not  this  what  we 
have  to  learn  to  do  T     He  does  it,  because  He  is  a  self-sacrificer ;  He 
hates  sin,  but  He  wills  it  because  because  it  is  necessary  for  man :  that 
*  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all.' 

Can  we  not  interpret  that  feeling  about  sin,  that  man  cannot  allow  it 
right,  or  part  of  the  world  as  God  made  it ;  not  a  normal  element,  or 
necessity  of  development  ? — Does  it  not  mean  that  sin  is  not  actual  ? 
Man,  thinking  of  the  actual  (but  not  knowing  the  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenal) cannot  *  comprehend '  this  phenomenal  element  of  sin.    It  is 
not  right ;  i.  e.,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  actual  (to  that  which  is) ;  not 
to  Chd,  or  Being.     This  refusal  to  attribute  sin  to  God  is  truly  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  phenomenal     This  is  but  another  view  of  the  idea  that  the 
conscience  truly  determines  what  is ;  that  the  feeling  of  wrongness 
means  that  it  does  not  exist,  but  is  phenomenal  [as  a  feeling  of  '  un- 
reason '  means  a  dream.    Then  our  ideas  about  it  —the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, probation,  &c. — are  because  it  is  not ;  they  are  an  instance  of  try- 
ing to  treat  the  phenomenal  as  existing. 

Look  at  this  idea  of  wrong  as  being  not  according  to  the  fact — what 
ought  not  to  he.     Think  of  a  lie ;  saying  what '  is  not.' 

Is  not  sin  our  acting  what  is  not  ?  it  being  possible  for  our  act  to  be 

of  what  is  not,  as  it  is  for  our  thought  or  word  to  be  so ;  and  for  the 

same  reason^  viz.  that  it  does  not  affect  the  fact,  it  relates  only  to  us. 
The  lie  is  not  according  to  fact,  but  we  may  tell  it  because  our  words  do 
not  affect  or  alter  anything ;  so  our  sinfal  act  is  not  according  to  the 
fact,  but  we  may  do  it,  because  our  (self)  act  does  not  affect  or  alter 
anything.  If  it  did,  it  would  be. 'impossible '  for  us ;  as  it  is  to  those 
whose  action  is  in  the  actual,  and  must  therefore  conform  to  it.  Here 
is  holiness — Ufe  in  the  actual.  So  Gt>d  <  cannot  lie,'  because  His  word 
is  not  as  our  words ;  it  is  active,  and  really  affects  and  determines  the 
actual.     It  cannot  be  not  according  to  the  fact. 

How  easy  it  is  to  trace  man's  experience,  consciousness,  and  powers, 

by  defect ;  reoogni^ng  the  different  '  Being '  which  this  implies ;  the 
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'  oeeeaiity/ 1>7  the  Tery  absence  of  which  oomes  bib  fireb-will,  te. 
Does  not  this  embrace  the  idea  of  <  right '  being  iherely  by  the  Divine 
will  ? — ^is  it  not  truly  a  oneness  of  holiness  and  Being,  as  it  were  ?  To 
be  right  is  simply  to  Be:  to  be  aocording  to^  identified  with  or  sharing 
in,  that  which  is. 

Ood  cannot  have  snch  a  self-oonscionsness  as  ours,  because  that  in- 
Yolyes  the  perception  of  other  (and  inert)  things ;  so  it  is  excluded  by 
the  very  idea  of  God  as  erecUor,  It  must  be  granted  we  cannot  conceive 
any  other ;  still  we  must  and  do  belieye  in  other,  as  in  '  heaven ' :  here 
then  is  the  direction  in  which  to  think  of  heaven.  True,  this  is  not 
'religious,'  any  more  than  speculations  about  the  'spiritual  body,'  ftc. ; 
but  it  is  immediately  expressible  in  terms  of  religion,  and  it  becomes 
religious  of  itself,  and  almost  of  necessity. 

We  get  our  *  self- Ood '  by  inferring  Him,  as  if  phenomena  existed : 
here  is  the  wrongness.    There  is  no  such  GK>d  as  is  needed  for  the 
creator  of  these  things — they  are  not ;  what  there  is,  is  that  which 
gives  u8  the  phenomenon  of  them,  and  of  ^  design.'    So  Shelley's  arga- 
ment  is  good  for  Christianity :  '  it  is  impossible  that  the  Being  who 
made  all  this  can  have  been  b<»m  of  a  Jewish  girl/     True ;  that  in* 
vention  is  not  the  God  who  was  so  bom.     The  Being  who  is  the  trae 
creator,  and  by 'whose  presence  we  perceive  all  this— ^e  may  have  been 
bom  of  a  Jewish  girl,  slept  in  a  manger,  and  hung  upon  a  cross :  it  is  a 
fit  history  for  Him ;  but  for  the  deist's  Qod^  not.     Man  never  invented 
a  God  who  could  have  done  that  [i.  e.,  man  in  his  deadness ;  having 
his  true  life,  perhaps  he  sees  there  could  be  no  other  God]. 

See  how  the  conditions  of  the  earth  are  according  to  laws :  e.  g.,  the' 
a  succession  of  daily  light  and  darkness  is  good  for  man,  he  has  to  go 
without  it  in  the  polar  regions ;  and  so  in  every  case,  as  far  as  we  can 
see.  Is  not  this  a  juster  view  of  the  case  ?  not  that  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world  is  designed  or  adapted  for  the  good  of  the  or- 
ganic, but  that  its  physical  structure  ie  a  certain  way  that  is  fixed  and 
primary ;  for  some  reason  it  must  and  will  be  as  it  is,  according  to  its 
own  laws ;  and  the  organic  is  adapted  to  it.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
benefit  by  the  arrangements,  if  it  can  be ;  and  so  comes  the  phenomenon 
of  design.  The  organic,  springing  up  in  adaptation  to  the  inorganic, 
coming  into  existence  where  circumstances  are  available  to  sustain  and 
cherish  it,  of  course  finds  these  advantages,  and  thinks  *  this  was  made 
for  me.'  Here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  '  design '  idea ;  it  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  opposite,  viz.,  of  the  subordination  of  the  organic  to  the 
inorganic :  that  being  so,  the  other  must  appear.  Doea  not  this  reoog- 
nize  in  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  the  relation  which  must  exist  ?— ^ 
the  inorganic  the  trulj  living,  and  the  organic  as  by  limit  ?  It  ought 
to  be  so ;  the  inorganic  is  the  higher,  and  cannot  be  '  aooommodated.' 

This  is  a  good  instance  of  inversion  by  a  self- view :  this  is  a  theory 
of  the  universe  evidently  pertaining  to  a  self-creature,  as  the  old  astro* 
nomy  evidently  pertained  to  a  planet-creature.  Ab  in  the  old  astro- 
nomy, so  here,  the  great  inorganic  revolves  around  the  little  organic,  ta 
which  we  belong.  That  thought  is  the  secret  of  both:  'theuniveasft 
was  made  for  us.'  And  aa  for  the  idea  that  there  is.  anything  specially 
reUgiouB  in  this  exalted  view  of  man,  consider  if  it  be  so:  does  ihm 
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notion  that  man  is  relatively  so  important  add  to  his  real  value  ?  is  he 
not  just  as  much  as  he  is,  whether  there  he  greater  than  he  or  not  ? 
Positively^  his  value  is  fixed ;  the  greater  he  is  relatively^  the  less  God's 
creation  is — that  is  all. 

The  relation  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  is  like  that  expressed  hy 
<  taking  advantage  of  circumstances ';  and  our  idea  of  the  design  of  the 
inorganic  for  the  organic;  like  supposing  such  circumstances  to  be  made 
for  those  purposes. 

And  this  view  accords  with  geologic  history :  the  developing  life  at- 
tending the  physical  transformations  of  the  earth.  Evidently,  that  '  or- 
ganic '  existed  which  could  exist ;  the  physical  conditions  went  accord- 
ing to  the  '  laws '  and  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  organic  was  ac- 
cordingly :  if  the  earth  would  only  admit  fishes  and  reptiles,  only  those 
were.  To  speak  of  the  earth  being  *  prepared '  for  the  higher  forms  of 
life,  is  absurd.  The  '  forms  of  life '  came  as  they  could ;  and  no  one 
knows  how  long  the  earth  will  continue  adapted  for  the  ^higher  forms,' 
or  what  will  follow. 

Tho'  it  is  striking  that  the  physical  conditions  have  been  such  as  to 
have  connected  with  them  a  gradually  ascending  organic.  There  is 
more  to  be  seen  here.  Where  there  is  '  organic  life,'  must  it  end  in  a 
moral  being  (and  a  sinning  one)  like  man  ?  Must  it  not  bring  sin  ? 
Is  this  why  there  is  so  little  of  it  ? — why  other  stars  are  probably  not 
*  inhabited '  ? 

May  not  the  resemblance  of  God's  treatment  of  us  to  a  father's  treat- 
ment of  his  children  be  justly  held  to  imply  more  than  is  often  recog- 
nized ?  this,  viz. :  the  same  feeling  of  the  true  non-importance,  and 
even  rightness,  of  that  which  yet  is  rebuked  and  punished  ?  things  are 
wrong  in  us  to  do,  and  necessary  to  be  gravely  and  seriously  treated, 
and  yet  it  is  right  that  they  should  have  been.     Nay,  is  not  this  im- 
plied in  the  thought  of  God  seeing  a  rightness  in  evil  which  we  cannot 
and  may  not  see  ?     A  father  is  truly  grieved  and  angry  with  his  child, 
yet  he  knows  those  faults  must  be,  and  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
child's  development.     Is  not  this  not  ^  anthropo-morphic '  language  but 
the  trae  idea  to  apply  to  the  expressions  of  scripture  ?     And  does  not 
the  difficulty  felt  about  this  depend  upon  what  we  think  of  God  ?     Is 
not  the  right  thought  of  Him  one  to  which  this  language  is  appropriate  ? 
and  if  it  be  appropriate  to  our  conceptions,  then  should  not  our  concep- 
tions be  such  that  this  language  should  be  appropriate  to  them  ?     Not, 
therefore,  of  that  '  infinite  Person '  we  dream  about,  but  of  such  a  God 
as  is  revealed  in  Christ — a  God  in  the  creature.     It  is  interesting  thus 
to  think  of  Christ  as  revealing  God :  revealing  not  only  His  character 
but  His  Being.     That — the  altruistic — is  God's  Being. 

Is  not  the  most  striking  instance  of  universalizing  by  making  more 
perfect  found  in  Christianity  itself  ?     Does  it  not  introduce  a  goodness 
for  aU,  by  introducing  a  higher  goodness  than  ever  before  was  realized 
or  thought  of  ?  and  has  it  not  lost  its  power  over  the  evil  now,  by  losing 
this  higher  standard ;  and,  in  regaining  that,  would  it  not  regain  that 
power  ?     And  this  is  by  giving :  *  He  received  gifts    .    .    .  even  for  the 
rebellious  and  unthankful.'     [Is  not  here  the  principle  of  dealing  with 
children  ?]     Because  the  Bible  speaks  so  truly  and  strongly  of  the  evil 
of  man  and  his  state  (present  and  future),  in  respect  to  the  unbelieving, 
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why  should  we  refase  to  receive  this  ?     Is  not  this  '  not  belieying '  (in 
the  '  gifts  for  the  nnthankful ')  the  very  evil  ?  is  it  not  part  of  the 
<  spirit  of  bondage  to  fear '  ?     Is  not  this  the  last  and  hardest  escaped 
from — the  not  believing  the  '  gifts  *  ? 

Is  it  not  the  same  in  the  intellectual  and  physical  life  ?  As  we 
know  more,  do  we  not  more  clearly  see  Natnre  as  a  *  giver '  ?  Our 
command  of  Nature,  our  perfecting  knowledge  or  mechanics,  by  which 
good  is  universalized — is  it  not  all  by  gifts  ?  These  are  all  *  receiving 
gifts '  from  Nature :  in  this  use  of  her  powers  we  receive  *  gifts '  we 
did  not  before.  This  <  advance  of  science'  is  learning  to  receive  Na- 
ture's (i.  e.  God's)  gifla.  This  attitude  of  Science  is  like  that  which 
the  gospel  commands. 

Have  we  not  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  making  religion  universal  and 
all-pervading  in  our  life  ?  Was  it  not  so  in  the  ancient  heathenism  ? — 
have  we  not  the  suppression  of  that ;  and  is  not  the  problem  to  restore 
it,  perfected  ?  Now,  to  be  thus  universal  in  our  life,  must  not  religion 
refer  to  the  actual — that  with  which  we  now  consciously  have  to  do  ? 
so  that  a  self-religion,  to  be  all-pervading,  must  have  reference,  as  hea- 
thenism had,  to  this  world ;  if  no<  to  be  thus  a  religion  for  worldly  suc- 
cess, it  must  be  for  no  self-good  at  all ;  it  must  be  altruistic ;  i.  e.,  it 
must  refer  to  these  present,  felt  things,  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
redemption  of  man.  Thus  the  problem  is  solved.  Here  is  a  religion 
having  to  do  with  all  that  is  about  us,  with  all  the  daily  facts  of  life ; 
and  altruistic.  So  the  old  heathenism  is  seen  right :  religion  is  tMs ; 
not  the  future. 

When  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man  is  spoken  of,  should  we  not 
think  pf  the  radical  self-attitude  of  our  Being,  and  say  'this  best  is 
evil ' — not  go  to  the  faults  and  defects  which  are  in  the  best,  and  which 
perhaps  in  some  are  very  few ;  but  see  that  the  best  are  radically  in- 
verted ?  The  true  life  of  man  is  like  Christ's :  a  life  wholly  for  otners ; 
a  goodness  we  never  naturally  think  of,  and  which  appears  absard  and 
unnatural. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  central  evil  point  in  religious  doctrine  now— 
tlie  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  non-spirituality  of  it — is  that  idea  of  the 
final  change  at  the  death  of  the  body  ?  And,  philosophically  consi- 
dered, is  it  not  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  effect  by  a  physical  process ;  in- 
stead of  a  spiritual  in  the  physical  ?  Is  it  not  a  right  idea,  wrongly 
applied ;  a  true  instinct,  necessary  to  be  suppressed,  only  for  restor- 
ation ;  having  its  basis  in  the  feeling  that  these  things  are  (the)  spirit- 
ual ?  So  it  is  right  to  regard  the  physical  thus ;  but  we  must  fulfil  the 
conditions. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  two  rival  schools  of  theologians,  is, 
whether  religion  is  to  be  developed  in  men  thro'  the  generous,  or  thro' 
the  self-regarding,  feelings  ?  i.  e.,  thro'  the  self,  or  the  altruistic  part 
of  our  nature  ?    May  we  not  see  the  right  of  this,  and  the  reconcili- 
ation, now  so  impossible  ?    Is  it  not  that  the  former  is  right,  but  that 
the  conditions  must  be  fulfilled ;  and  for  the  want  of  that  it  has  been 
suppressed  ?    The  '  evangelical '  doctrine,  then,  is  a  suppression,  based 
on  a  negative ;  but  arriving  at  a  new  and  necessary  positive,  thro'  it. 
The  effort  to  develope  religion  by  this  altruistic  part  is  a  right  instinct, 
but  imperfect ;  and  because  the  self-interests  of  men  are  still  the  things 
regarded.    Then  what  is  wanting,  and  What  by  its  opposite  is  supplied, 
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is  seeing  that  salvation  is  not  *  self-happiness.*    Does  not  this  fulfil  the 
conditions  ? 

When  it  is  asserted  that  this  state  is  not  good,  and  that  we  are  only 
satisfied  hecanse  knowing  no  other  and  so  having  no  comparison,  it 
might  he  ohjected  that  this  partakes  of  discontent  and  ingratitude,  and 
that  the  right  attitude  is  that  of  thankfulness  to  G-od  for  what  He  has 
given.     But  ohserve :  our  dissatisfaction  is  hased,  not  on  our  not  liking 
it,  hut  on  the  moral  evil  which  is  in  it,  and  inseparable  from  it.     It  is 
not  the  pains  we  complain  of,  but  the  5m,  which  God  does  not  ask  us 
to  like  or  be  content  with  :  bidding  us  not  to  love  it.     This  is  what  we 
must  refuse  to  do— to  put  our  liking  it  above  the  moral  evil  of  it ;  it  is 
to  this  liking  it  we  must  refuse  to  attach  weight.    We  must  take  God's 
view  of  it,  which  declares  it  to  bo  evil ;  though  goody  also,  when  seen 
what  for.     Here  we  fulfil  the  condition  of  seeing  the  world  good ;  and 
it  is  by  uniting  its  *  goodness  '  with  its  opposite — seeing  it  evil. 

The  talk  of  natural  theology  about  'God's  beneficence,'  &c.,  is  very 
sad.  Divide  the  children  bom  in  this  country  into  halves,  numerically : 
now  would  any  one  of  those  who  speak  so  accept  the  chance  of  being 
bom  in  the  poorer  half  ?  would  they  not  rather  say,  '  let  me  not  bo  at 
all '  ?  What  then  docs  this  show  ?  Nay,  look  upon  this  human  state 
altogether,  even  at  the  best — would  the  angels  accept  it :  Would  they 
not  rather  say,  '  let  me  not  be  at  all,  than  be  such  a  self,  and  under  a 
necessity  of  acting  so  '  ? 

Yet  it  may  be  well  that  we  are;  and,  if  the  right  feeling  be  put  in 

us,  it  may  be  of  all  states  the  best :  as,  put  religion  into  an  outcast, 

and  what  a  glorious  mission  is  his  I 

Have  not  people  been  working  at  the  problem  how  this  self  is  to  be 
made  good  and  happy  ?  and  necessarily  in  vain.  The  true  problem  is, 
*  how  shall  we  be  delivered  from  it  ?  '  We  are  as  a  man  with  a  con- 
genital deformity  might  think  '  how  shall  this  be  made  elegant  or  plea- 
sant ? '  the  idea  of  its  removal  not  having  occurred  to  him ;  and  that 
the  taking  away  of  that  is  what  is  needed  to  restore  him  to  perfection. 

Is  not  a  striking  case  of  union  of  opposites  that  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile made  one  in  Christianity  ?  And  how  much  more  this  one  than  both 
those  separately. 

Can  we  see  one  elevated  to  the  nervous  form,  and  using,  and  being 

nourished  by,  the  other  ?    Is  it  not  the  Gentile  element  using  the 

Jewish  ? 
Then  is  not  the  Jewish  they^ma^?  being  from,  and  after,  the  Gentile ; 
an  1  from  it  comes  the  new.     So  in  Christianity — the  higher — there  is 
used  what  existed  before. 

Did  not  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  alike  aim  at  ref^ults  for  which  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled  ?  and  is  it  so  also  with  the  organic  ? — do 
the  articulate  and  mollusc  each  tend  to  ends  for  which  the  conditions 
are  only  fulfilled  in  the  vertebrate  ?  The  *  fulfilling  conditions '  is  the 
adding  something  wanting;  ai^d  so  the  imperfection  which  prevents  the 
operation  of  the  instinct  is  supplied.  These  are  the  same :  the  neces- 
Bity  of  fulfilling  the  condition  of  an  'end'  (by  adding  something),  and 
of  instinct  failing  by  imperfection,  and  its  succeeding  on  the  imperfec- 
tion being  supplied. 
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This  order  is  the  phenomenon  :  truly  an  inversion  of  the  actnal.  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  necessary  as  an  inversion  ?  and  is  it  not  wise  and  well 
that  there  is  this  inversion  presented  as  the  phenomenon  ? 
And,  in  respect  to  opposites  heing  to  ns  from  the  fact,  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  union  of  Qod  and  man  in  Christ  has  heen  held  to — ^in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  made  by  our  poor  philosophical  ideas — wonderful  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  the  great  typical  fact  ? 

Becognizing  opposite  phenomena  from  every  fact,  is  there  not  a  key  to 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  urges  that  *  God  being  one,  must  stand  in 
one  fundamental  relation  to  man '  ?  But  granted  this,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  should  be  thus  one  to  our  intellectual  apprehension ;  rather,  it 
should  present  to  us  two  opposite  phenomena.  This  is,  indeed,  the  fact 
of  the  case ;  and  the  difficulty  comes  from  not  rightly  apprehending  the 
function  of  the  intellect,  and  trying  to  make  that  which  is  a  true  one, 
one  to  it 

Or  rather,  it  is  as  the  eyes :  a  true  physical  one  is  two  to  them  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  made  one  to  the  eyes  also,  but  not  by  closing  one  of  them  ; 
it  is  by  BO  using  them  that  the  two  become  one.     So  with  the  intel- 
lect :  the  two  to  it  are,  by  its  right  use,  to  become  one  also ;  but  the 
plan  which  the  orthodox  so  oppose  is  the  '  shutting  one  eye.'     It  is 
as  two  children :  one  saying  *  I  see  two ' ;  the  other,  *  there  is  only 
one ;  I  shut  my  eye,  and  see  only  one — shut  your  eye,  and  you  will 
see  the  same/     Surely  the  '  one '  which  so  remains  is  superficial  and 
insufficient :  that  is  not  the  one.     True,  God  is  a  Eather — as  one  phe- 
nomenon ;  He  is  not  our  Pather,  as  the  one  relation.    That '  one ' 
gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  both :  it  were  no  substantial  one  if  it 
did  not. 
Surely  this  is  a  wide  principle :  because  God  is  one  He  must  present  op- 
posites to  us.     Thus  we  see  the  oppositeness,  in  '  father '  and  *  moral 
governor.'     This  oppositeness  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  two  being 
from  one ;  it  alone  renders  them  possible. 

Is  it  as  in  the  physical — in  life  ?    The  process  which  results  from  the 
other  must  be  its  opposite ;  it  is  the  oppositeness  of  nutrition  to  decay 
allows  it  to  be  its  effect.     Is  there  not  a  true  parallel  here  ? — are  not 
nutrition  and  decay  (and  those  opposites,  therefore,  in  all  their  forms) 
only  another  presentation  of  this  same  law  of  opposites  ?    Are  they 
two  opposite  phenomena  of  one  fact  ?  and  if  so,  see  how  they  are 
distnbuted  in  time.     Does  it  suggest  a  light  on  time,  as  being  one 
mode  in  which  these  '  opposites '  are  presented. 
Is  this  presenting  opposites  to  us  the  condition  and  character  of  true 
unity  ?    Might  we  not  as  reasonably,  in  order  to  maintain  the  oneness 
of  man,  deny  male  and  female  ?    Think  of  these  as  opposite  pheno- 
mena,  thus,  of  a  one ;  and  so  see  how  all  the  opposites  which  constitute 
'  vibration  *  must  be  so  regarded  also.     [In  reference  to  the  Trinity, 
may  it  be  seen  that  the  two  involves  a  three  ?J 

One  advantage  of  the  view  of  Nature  as  spiritual,  and  man  wanting, 
is  this :  people  who  are  not  christians  are  apt  (and  naturally,  for  it  is  a 
strong  position)  to  urge  the  fact  of  mankind  having  certain  feelings, 
being  constituted  in  a  certain  way,  implying  thereby  that  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  man ;  that  it  is  his  standard  and  being';  and  that  we  must  take 
that  as  our  basis.  Now,  against  this,  it  is  somewhat  unavailing  to  urge 
the  doctrine  of  '  depravity ' ;  but  here  is  matter  of  fact — proof  from  our 
science— of  a  wrongness  about  man. 
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The  WBj  there  comes  to  be  the  nnsatisfaotorj,  because  illogical, 
theology,  is  evident;  viz.,  because  men  do  not  see  aright  the  normal 
subordination  of  the  intellect  to  the  moral  sense ;  and  instead  of  using 
it  thus,  in  right  subordination,  thej  violate  and  distort  it ;  misrepresent 
its  results,  and  try  to  make  them  agree  directly  vith  the  demands  of 
the  moral  sense.  So  they  do  not  scruple  to  utter  contradictions — they 
even  feel  gratified  when  they  perceive  them.  The  case  is  as  if  a  person, 
knowing  me  moon  was  dark,  should  say  he  did  not  see  it  bright.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  a  man  who  feels  that  God  cannot  he  a  moral  gov- 
ernor, to  deny  that  He  is  so  to  the  intellect.  Perhaps,  if  He  were  not 
80  intellectually  perceived,  He  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  intellect 
at  all ;  any  more  than  if  the  moon  were  not  seen  to  be  bright  it  could 
not  be  seen  at  all. 

Does  not  that  passage,  '  Peace  be  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ/  apply  directly  to  doctrinal  controversies  ?     Is  it  not  an  explicit 
precept  to  admit  and  embrace,  as  Christian  brethren,  all  who  love  ? 
Why  should  not  men  love  Christ  for  different  things  ? — what  does  it 
show  but  the  completeness  of  His  loveliness  ?     May  we  not  think  of  it 
as  men  loving  a  woman  for  different  things :  her  tenderness,  her  gener- 
ous sympathy,  her  cultivated  mind,  and  her  beautiful  domestic  life  ? 
What  would  it  show,  but  that  no  one  could  love  her  worthily  ?     And  do 
not  the  different  loves  of  men  for  Christ  show  that  none  of  us  can  love 
Him  worthily — can  feel  all  His  loveliness  ?     And  tho'  each  may  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  other's  love,  the  love  is  still  real.   Think  also,  how  it 
is  not,  as  in  loving  a  woman,  men  are  made  rivals ;  they  are,  by  love  to 
Christ,  friends.     If  love  to  Christ  were  truly  and  fully  altruistic — love 
to  Him  as  '  Saviour  of  the  world ' — then  there  could  be  no  more  dis- 
putes among  Christians. 

And  is  it  not  interesting  to  see  what  different  men  Christ  commands, 
and  all  by  the  power  of  His  one  act  ?  So  true  is  that  life  and  Being  of 
His  to  Nature,  that  it  satisfies  ^11  natures  of  men :  the  intellects  ^of  the 
logical,  the  feelings  of  the  emotional — the  very  perfectness  of  it  makes 
our  divisions.  It  is  so  true,  so  deep,  that  it  has  all  these  phenomena. 
Let  us  never  deny  that  the  view  of  it  which  others  take  is  also  a  *  phe- 
nomenon '  of  it :  it  is  from  all  <  phenomena '  of  it  we  must  learn  what 
it  is. 

Is  not  the  revelation  of  Christ  designed  to  show  us  that  the  fact  of 
Nature — of  Being — ^is  that  deep  and  exquisite  tenderness  ?  That  is 
God's  heart :  it  is  no  extravagance  to  dream  it,  there  can  be  no  exag- 
geration in  the  thougnt  of  it :  the  fact  is  this,  which  passes  the  wildest 
dream.  But  the  very  value  of  this  tenderness  were  lost  unless  there 
were  also  the  stern  law ;  and  this,  surely  is  also  evident  in  fact.  Do  we 
not  see  that  Nature  is  these  two  ?  Do  not  these  give  the  *  phenomenon' 
of  Nature  ?  the  self,  and  its  results  and  states — the  good  and  the  evil  ? 

The  world  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  it :  i.  e., 
according  to  the  self  (or  individual),  or  not-self  (altruistic)  view.  We 
naturally  take  the  former,  and  find  it  bad ;  but  it  is  good,  and  there  is 
that  in  us  which  compels  this  conviction ;  and  this  means  that  we  must 
take  the  not-self  view :  but,  during  the  tension  here,  before  that  change 
is  accomplished,  there  arises  the  scheme  of  affirming  the  world  good, 
while  still  taking  the  self-view.     It  is  applying  to  the  phenomenon 
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what  is  true  only  of  the  fact :  keeping  the  false  native  self-view^  it  af- 
firms that  good  which  is  not,  and  is  felt  not  to  be.  The  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled ;  and  indeed,  may  we  not  say  that  our  struggles  are  ever  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  ? 

Is  not  our  natural  feeling  that  there  can  rightly  be  no  prayer  except 
for  a  thing  that  is  contingent,  essentially  the  same  as  our  feeling  that 
there  is  no  freedom  except  in  respect  to  that  which  is  contingent  ?  and 
are  not  both  exact  opposites  to  the  fact  ?  As,  in  truth,  freedom  is  only 
in  the  absence  of  contingency — in  necessity — so  is  not  the  true  scope  of 
prayer  only  in  that  which  is  not  contingent  ?  Hence  Paul  says,  '  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God  *: — true  prayer  is  for  that,  and  only  for  that, 
which  is  necessary.  Is  not  the  other  *  self-prayer '  ?  Surely  our  "prayer 
is  related  to  God  as  our  action  is  ?  *< 

We  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  those  who  tell  us  our  gospel 
will  not  do.  It  is  true ;  notwithstanding  the  good  it  does,  it  is  not 
good  enough  ;  it  wants  an  opposite  with  it,  and  therefore  an  opposing. 
And  clearly  that  opposing  must  result  in  an  union  of  opposites ;  because 
nothing  can  *  not-be,'  This,  that  is  the  opposition  (to  anything)  cannot 
be  annihilated — the  attempt  can  only  end  in  embracing  it ;  and  thus  it 
is  the  union  of  opposites  comes  from  the  attempt  to  destroy.  Only  in 
this  becoming  one  with  the  opposite  can  anything  cease  to  be.  If  it  do 
not  exist  in  itself  as  a  distinct  thing,  or  affirmation,  it  must  exist  as  a 
tension ;  and  so  there  is  in  us,  thus,  everything  that  has  been  suppressed. 
Thus  do  we  come  to  the  understaning  of  what  are  called  periods  of 
transition :  are  they  not  periods  in  which  the  tension  is  so  great  that  the 
equilibrium  tends  to  be  overthrown  ? — the  force  coerced  grows  equal  to 
the  coercing  force.  And  so  succoeds  a  great  and  fundamental  change  ; 
in  fact,  B,  function  I  the  coerced  force  is  liberated;  the  suppressed  facts 
or  feelings  are  restored,  perfected. 

Is  there  not  an  instance  of  the  exact  oppositeness  of  man's  first  tend- 
encies to  the  true,  in  his  feeling  in  respect  to  worship — ^his  inventing 
demons  for  gods  ?  Here  is  an  exact  opposite  to  the  right :  and,  from 
this,  see  how  the  '  self '  is  a  true  positive  opposite.  In  respect  to  wor- 
ship, there  is  not  a  mere  absence  of  thought,  or  tendency,  but  tendency 
to  worship  the  very  opposite  to  the  true  Divine :  so  the  '  self'  is  nut  a 
mere  absence ;  it  is  an  opposite. 

This  is  interesting  in  respect  to  theology.     It  is  true  the  apostles  ad- 
dress their  moral  precepts  only  to  Christians — to  believers :  this  is  made 
a  great  point  by  many,  who  seek  to  show  that  it  is  not  moral  virtue, 
but  faith,  that  God  first  demands  from  men :  but  is  not  its  true  signifi- 
cance this — that,  for  being  good,  we  must  first  know  ?  that  only  thro' 
believing  can  we  possess  the  true  life  of  virtue  ?  Till  Christ  is  believed 
in,  the  redemption  of  the  world  known,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  virtue ; 
there  is  not  the  motive  or  the  power :  till  then  it  must  be  a  se^- virtue. 
And  here  we  see  the  truth  and  exactness  of  their  language.     It  is  to 
those  who  believe ;  i.  e.,  who  believe  the  redemption  of  the  world ; 
those  who  know  this  fact.     '  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be, 
.     .     .     who  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.'     And  now  we 
may  see  whence  and  how  has  come  the  mystery  about  *  believing ' — it  is 
because  of  the  alteration  of  the  fact.     If  it  were  the  redemption  of  the 
world  we  were  speaking  of,  we  should  see  at  once  that  '  believing '  was 
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the  ^hing  we  wanted :  if  that  were  granted  us,  all  would  follow.  But 
the  fact  now  preached  will  not  suffice;  therefore  *helief'  has  to  be  al- 
tered to  submission  and  passive  acceptance  of  doctrines. 

Does  not  the  sight  of  one  drunken  woman  outweigh  all  the  paltry 
pleasures  of  the  world  ?  are  they  not  trifles,  not  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison with  it  ?  [except  martyrdom — and  in  truth,  it  is  only  by  seeing 
that  drunkenness  as  a  martyrdom  that  it  can  be  seen  at  all.]-    Must  we 
not  ask,  why  has  God  made  the  world  thus  ?  or  rather,  what  right  had 
He  to  make  it  thus  ?     Are  we  to  be  happy  because  we  can  contrive  to 
have  our  enjoyments — enjoyments  purchased  at  that  sacrifice — and  shut 
our  eyes  in  a  fool's  paradise  ?     Observe,  there  is  a  moral  argument 
against,  as  well  as  for,  a  Qod.     True,  there  are  signs  of  good  and  be- 
neficence, but  there  are  also  signs  of  evil  and  cruelty ;  and  this  is  the 
point — the  latter  vastly  outweigh  the  former.     We  must  not  overlook 
this.     The  evil  in  kindj  if  not  in  amount,  infinitely  exceeds  the  good. 
Surely  here  is  justified  the  old  instinct  that  led  men  to  worship  demons 
— to  take  the  devil  for  their  G-od.     And  this  instinct  is  still  suppressed 
only,  not  interpreted.     The  God  of  this  world — the  Being  who  has  his 
will  and  rules — is  the  devil. 

And  so,  when  God  comes  to  show  that  He  is  the  God — ^reveals  Him- 
self as  God  in  relation  to  this  world — He  can  only  do  it  by  showing 
Himself  as  Christ  the  sacrifice :  only  on  that  condition  can  it  be.  Only 
as  the  sacrifice — the  Being  who  *  pleased  not  Himself.'  Otherwise — if 
He  were  the  God  of  this  world,  as  we  think ;  the  Being  who  rules  and 
has  His  way — He  would  be  the  Devil.  To  show  Himself  in  Christ  is 
the  only  condition  under  which  He  can  show  Himself  God,  in  this 
world.  So  when  we  say  '  what  right  had  God  to  make  the  world  ?  ' 
surely  it  is  the  Gospel  supplies  the  answer.  The  Gospel  is  G^d  plead- 
ing at  man's  bar — justifying  Himself;  not  calling  man  to  judgment,  but 
submitting  to  be  judged,  and  claiming — trust. 

Was  the  world  ever  worse  than  now  ? — were  the  evils  we  shudder  at 
in  former  days  worse  than  those  of  the  present,  or  more  affecting  hu- 
man life  ?     Nay,  is  not  now  the  worst  of  all — the  devil's  best — because 
his  time  is  short  ?     When  the  devil  has  his  way,  the  world  will  not  be 
miserable,  but  bad ;  and  see  what  there  is  now :  commerce — the  most 
selfish  of  all  the  forms  of  human  activity  and  pursuit ;  and,  with  it,  a 
sell-religion :  Christianity  perverted  to  self  and  commerce — what  should 
they  give  us,  but  what  they  do  ?     Gin  palaces  at  every  corner,  and 
miserable  drunken  women  and  worse  men,  and  children  reared  and 
steeped  in  vice,  and  streets  crowded  with  harlots  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  beautiful,  refined,  luxurious  households — because  those  also 
must  be,  to  make  up  the  full  blackness  of  the  picture.     If  there  were 
not  these,  the  other  were  not  so  bad ;  these  are  the  dark  background 
on  which  the  lurid  colors  of  sin  and  wretchedness  may  be  shown.    It  is 
not  that  there  is  any  good  in  them ;  they  are  for  the  intensifying  the 
badness  of  the  other.     A  world  all  that  were  not  bad ;  it  is  this  with  it 
makes  it  so.     And  yet,  if  the  one  is  not  truly  good,  so  is  the  other  not 
truly  bad :  the  one  is  the  remedy  f  )r  the  other.     But  how  inverted  is 
our  view:  we  look  on  the  comfortable  and  refined  as  the  healthy  part 
of  man,  and  think  if  we  could  make  the  miserable  and  degraded  all 
like  that,  then  the  world  would  be  well.     Not  so  is  it  to  angel  eyes— 
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to  theiDy  this  comfort  and  conteDt  is  the  disease ;  the  misery  and  vice, 
the  remedy. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  feeling  there  has  been  continually  in 
roan's  mind— even  not  knowing  the  martyrdom  —of  the  real  evil  of  hu- 
man pleasure ;  shown  in  asceticism  and  puritanism.  This  instinct  has 
ever  protested  that  there  is  a  higher  nature  in  man,  and  that  his  life  is 
larger  than  he  would  have  been  content  with. 

Is  it  not  true  that  what  men  call  plea^^ure — the  best  and  wisest  self- 
happiness;  the  well-rrdered  home,  the  temperate  luxury,  the  refine- 
ment— is  it  not  true  that  all  this  is,  to  the  true  good,  only  as  the  plea- 
sure of  drunkenness  is  to  the  best  and  wisest  phenomenal  pleasure  ?  We 
cannot  know  it  is  not  so ;  all  we  know  is  that  we  like  it,  and  the  nature 
of  our  liking  is  the  very  point.  See  the  instinct  of  asceticism,  that  has 
ever  broken  forth  among  men,  and  now  is  ready  to  do  so  again :  the 
feeling  is,  that  the  right  thing  for  man  in  this  world  is  not  pleasure, 
but  its  absence,  or  even  pain.  But  the  ascetic  did  not  know  wh^;  he 
did  not  see  the  martyrdom ;  and  could  not,  not  seoing  the  redemption. 
Good  men  now  expect  that  God  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  world 
for  them ;  will  bring  it  to  some  end,  or  sudden  chnnge,  not  of  their 
doing.  I  doubt  it  j  I  expect  Christian  men  will  find  the  work  of  put- 
ting the  world  to  rights  theirs,  and  that  they  will  do  it ;  and  that  the 
prophecies  of  what  God  will  do  mean  what  He  will  make  them  do : 
imply  a  different  sort  of  Christianity  in  them. 

With  regnrd  to  the  badness  of  the  world  being  such  that  no  pleasure 
can  countervail  it,  is  there  not  a  rightness  even  in  this :  does  it  not 
mean  that  the  world  is  so  grandly  made  that  only  the  highest  good  will 
suffice  ?     And  is  there  not  something  magnificent  in  the  idea  of  sin — as 
if  the  Being  who  made  the  world  can  afford  to  have  it  spoilt  ?     True, 
sin  is  absolutely  evil ybr  us;  but  then  God  can  afford  to  have  us  evil. 
So  when  we  speak  of  sin  as  *  absolutely  evil,*  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  true  only  as  applied  to  the  phenomenal ;  and  so  one  sees 
how  it  has  come  to  be  denied,  and  falsely,  because  without  clear  per- 
ception of  the  relation. 
Nay,  indeed,  from  this  very  character  of  its  being  absolutely  bad  in  re- 
B])ect  to  the  phenomenal,  may  we  not  learn — as  it  were  deduce — the  qua- 
lities which  are  perceived  in  sin  ?     This  is  its  idea  :  the  absolutely  bad 
to  the  phenomenal — i.  e.,  to  the  self;  but  this  can  only  be  what  we  feel 
as  sin.     Does  not  this  help  us  to  see  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  why  it  must  be  such  as  it  is — the  phenomenally  evil  ? 

Observe :  our  thought  is  adapted  to  deal  with  questions  such  as  this ; 
its  nature  shows  it  to  be  so  adapted — viz.,  as  being  not  individual,  but 
altruistic,  or  pertaining  to  man,  Evidently  thought,  which  belongs  to 
humanity,  may  attain  a  position  above,  and  fully  comprehending,  that 
which  pertains  to  the  individual :  and  the?efore  sin,  which  does  so.  Ib 
there  rot  something,  indeed,  brau'iful  in  the  thought  that  sin  does  per- 
tain to  the  individual,  and  exclusively  so  -not  to  man  ?  Only  so  deep 
ns  the  isolated  individuality  extends,  does  or  can  sin  extend  [i.  e.,  it  is 
not  the  f net.'] 

And  thus  it  is  that  sin  can  be  *  washed  away,'  because  it  is  superfi- 
cial ;  because  into  the  actual  fact  of  man*s  being  it  does  not  enter.  Is 
here  a  help  towards  that  dittiCulty  of  how  sin  can  ever  be  removed, 
how  the  guilty  can  become  not  guilty  ?     Does  it  not  consist  in  a  mis- 
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taken  notion  about  the  '  self '  ?     The  sin  has  stained  the  self,  not  the 

man ;  but  the  self  is  dead  nnd  to  be  utterly  destroyed ;  sin  is  not 
Is  not  sin,  by  its  nature,  confined  to  the  isolated,  or  'phenomenal,  and 
cannot  touch  the  altruistic  ?  And  an  entirely  new  thought  of  the  world 
comes  with  this  :.  amid  all  this  sin.  is  the  sinless  Man ;  and  we  who  are 
sinful  are  to  be  brought  into  one  with  Him.  *  By  Man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.' 

Is  not  the  Christian  dispensation  essentially  God  making  men  know 
what  He  is  doing  ?  It  is  not  any  new  fact ;  He  was  always  redeeming 
the  world :  *  the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ' : 
but  in  the  gospel  this  fact  is  revealed,  now  is  it  to  be  made  known  ;  that 
from  servitude,  or  passive  submis^on  at  the  best,  men  may  be  raised  to 
friendship  and  zealous  co-operation.  In  the  tulness  of  time  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  redemption  should  be  known,  and  men  take  conscious 
part  in  it. 

God  *  winked '  at  the  times  of  that  ignorance.  Observe :  *  knowing  ' 
is  the  source  of  goodness ;  when  men  did  not  know,  there  was  no  true 
holinens  to  be  expected,  or  possible  to  be  obtained,  from  them.  But  not 
now ;  now  that  the  fact  of  redemption  is  made  known :  He  commands 
— and  because  He  has  given  the  power — all  men  to  repent.  Surely  this 
were  the  way  to  preach ;  now,  as  well  as  then :  '  in  ignorance  of  Christ, 
and  His  work,  no  goodness  could  come  from  you ;  but  now  you  must  re- 
pent.    The  conditions  of  man's  holiness  are  fulfilled.' 

Those  dark  views  of  God's  ways,  such  as  that  He  does  things  which 
if  a  father  were  to  do  them  would  excite  universal  execration,  necessa- 
rily flow  out  of  regarding  the  phenomenal  as  the  actual ;  nor  are  they  to 
be  es  'aped  from  by  mere  rejection  and  abuse ;  but  only  bj  seeing,  first, 
that  this  phenomenal  evil,  which  God  seems  so  blindly  and  cruelly  to 
inflict  (and  which  justifies  the  heathen  in  choosing  the  Devil  for  their 
God,  in  their  ignorance),  as  not  truly  existing ;  and  then  by  seeing  that 
the  threatenings  refer  to  the  actual,  not  to  the  sensational. 

Surely  the  '  right  of  private  judgment '  is  a  matter  incorrectly  thought 
of.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  the  highest  degree,  that  ignorant  people  should 
exercise  private  judgment  on  the  truth  of  such  propositions  ?  surely  as 
unreasonable  as  if  they  were  to  exercise  it  on  mathematical  problems.  But 
the  true  right  and  duty  is  in  respect  of  what  does  them  good :  this  they 
have  a  right  and  duty  to  exercise ;  to  hold,  and  believe— what  most 
strengthens  their  goodness.  They  should  say,  ^  as  to  what  is  theoretic- 
ally true,  i.  e.  true  to  intellect,  I  am  no  judge ;  but  this  makes  me  better  ; 
and  I  have  a  right  which  I  cannot  forego,  a  duty  I  cannot  refuse,  to  ex- 
ercise my  private  judgment,  and  believe  it.' 

And  how  simple  and  natural  this  is,  when  we  see  that  the  truth  to  the 
intellect  does  not  necessarily  mean  or  imply  U'uth ;  that  it  is  a  perver- 
sion and  mistake  which  treats  it  as  if  it  were.  The  question  for  pri- 
vate judgment  is  not  whether  a  thing  can  be  proved^  rationally  or  lo- 
gically, but  whether  it  ought  to  be  believed :  with  which  its  being,  in 
that  intellectual  or  phenomenal  sense,  *  true,'  or  proveable,  has  no- 
thing directly  to  do ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  we  can  never  be 
sure  of  our  premisses :  or  rather,  may  only  be  sure  they  are  not  irue^ 
unless  they  have  been  corrected. 
And  here,  perhaps,  is  a  light  on  some  striking  characteristics  iu  the  sa- 
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cred  writers,  which  have  embarrassed  the  scriptural  argnment :  viz.,  that 
the  apostles  so  often  seem  to  have  gone  on  other  principles  of  evidence 
than  those  we  require ;  that  they  trieated  in  a  different  manner  ^  evidence ' 
or  proof.  Thej  believed,  against  what  we  regard  as  *  proof/  and  seemed 
to  do  80  consciously  and  designedly.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  only 
marks  the  ignorance  of  their  age,  that  we  are  right  and  they  wrong ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  other  way,  and  they  show  us  the  true  path ;  based 
on  a  philosophical  foundation,  deeper,  perhaps,  than  they  were  aware  of, 
but  now  justified.  And  this  has  been  superseded,  but  only  suppressed  to 
be  restored. 

This  puts  the  case  right :  to  see  the  error  of  supposing  that  '  private 
judgment '  relates  to  the  intellectual  proveability,  or  even  maintainability, 
of  a  thing.  The  very  word  shows  the  absurdity :  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
private  judgment  at  all,  but  emphatically  the  contrary ;  that  is  necessa- 
rily of  universal  judgment.  The  term  demonstrates  its  own  application : 
It  relates  to  that  which  is  private,  and  must  be  privately  judged  of — the 
effect  on  each  man's  conscience  and  heart.  It  is  of  this  he  must  pri- 
vately judge :  if  he  seeks  to  seeks  to  judge  the  other,  he  must  take  all 
heed  that  he  do  not  judge  privately,  but  publicly,  and  with  the  universal 
reason  of  man,  not  by  his  own.  To  judge  here,  a  man  must  lay  aside 
all  that  is  private,  and  peculiar  to  himself. 

Here  it  is  that  Eomanism  is  strong,  in  appealing  to  the  Church — ^the 
judgment  of  the  race^  in  fact.     This  is  the  theoretic  authority;  but,  ob- 
serve, it  does  not  prove  truth.     The  premisses  may  still  be  wrong ;  and, 
of  course,  from  false   premisses  a  false   conclusion   is   demonstrable. 
Again :  does  not  this  very  feeling  and  affirmation  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgment  mean — as  it  rests  upon — this  untrue-ness  of  the- 
oretic, or  not-private  judgment  ?  that  this  is  not  .a  test  of  truth,  either 
by  proof  or  disproving  ?     Does  it  not  mean,  indeed,  the  authority  of 
the  moral  (which  is  to  be  privately  judged)  over  the  intellectual  ?     If 
the  '  universal '  or  '  rational '  judgment  sufficed,  there  would  not  have 
been  brought  in  another.     And,  finally,  here  is  an  union  of  opposites : 
it  is  private  judgment  united  with  its  opposite,  and  perfected. 

*  The  Buddhist  has  no  hope  but  in  the  reward  of  his  virtue,  and  no 
idea  of  forgiveness.'     There  is  something  suggestive  here.     The  idea  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  necessarily  comes  with  a  growing  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  duty :  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  test.     Man  demands  a  good  des- 
tiny (at  least  for  some)  ;  so,  as  the  standard  of  good  is  raised,  the  idea 
of  forgiveness^  and  the  thoughts  connected  with  it,  must  come  in  more 
and  more.     This  may  surely  be  traced  very  far :  as  the  standard  con- 
tinues to  rise,  so  comes  in  the  necessity  of  atonement  for  forgiveness  ; 
and  does  it  not  attain  its  perfection  in  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of 
our  having  an  entirely  new  life  given  to  us  ?    Is  not  this  its  only  pos- 
sible end  ? 

Think  of  the  gospel  in  Burmah : — the  Elaren's  traditions  are  evidently 
scriptural.  They  say,  if  they  had  obeyed  God's  words  *  they  should  not 
have  been  subject  to  sickness.'  It  is  true ;  truer  than  is  thought  by 
those  who  say  it.  We  should  not  be  subject  to  this  *  sickness '  we  have 
and  do  not  think  about — this  bodily  state.  This  is  a  sickness,  not  felt 
so  always ;  we  only  feel  the  pains  it  subjects  us  to  at  times  \  but  the 
disease  is  the  persistent  state.     It  is  true  many  cannot  be  brought  to 
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feel  that  a  state  oan  be  had  which  is  not  conscionsly  so  to  the  subject  of 
it ;  and  strangely  mistaken  as  this  is,  there  is  a  rightness  in  it,  and  a 
meaning.     It  is  true,  if  there  be  no  suffering,  there  is  no  evil  to  the 
self:  is  not  this  the  true  signification — ^that  to  which  an  evil  thing,  or 
state,  can  be  a  good,  must  be  an  evil  thing  ?     We  have  an  evil  thing  in 
us ;  and  so,  to  us,  evil  things  perhaps  might  be  good. 

Surely  the  New  Testament  language  is  illustrated  by  what  takes 
place  in  children.     Take  that  threat  of  *  damnation,'  e.  g. : — if  a  child 
is  disobedient,  how  sinful  he  feels ;  and  often  he  does  naughty  things 
simply  because  he  has  disobeyed.     Sinful  feelings  are  the  consequence  of 
doing  wrong.     Now  should  we  not  make  this  our  argument  with  chil- 
dren:  show  them  how,  from  disobeying,  naughtiness  comes,  and  warn 
them  of  it,  and  urge  them  against  it  ?     If  we  did  so,  should  we  not  be 
doing  exactly  what  God  does,  in  warning  us  against  damnation  as  the 
consequence  of  sin  1      And  even  as  we  tell  a  child  that  if  he  disobeys 
he  will  become  naughty — tho'  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  it  is  all  part 
of  a  discipline  which  will  make  him  good — so  should  not  God  warn  us 
that  damnation  will  come  from  sin,  tho'  He  certainly  means  to  save  us  ? 
In  short,  if  that  is  the  right  way  for  us  to  address  children,  warning 
them  of  the  naughtiness  which  will  ensue  from  doing  what  they  should 
not,  then  must  not  God  have  spoken  just  as  He  has  done  to  us  ?     How 
easily  and  simply  a  child  would  understand  the  New  Testament,  taught 
thus. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  idea  of  the  salvation  of  all  men,  in 
these  days,'  scarcely  excites  controversy ;  seems,  by  the  mass  of  theolo- 
gians, to  be  set  aside,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question.  Is  it  not  as  the 
motion  of  the  earth  was,  by  the  astronomers  ?  It  had  been  thought  of, 
and  argued ;  but  it  was  decided  against,  and  never  seriously  discussed : 
any  little  question  concerning  this  or  the  other  'epicycle'  excited  more 
attention.  Also  observe,  how  people  most  truly  religious  have  the  feel- 
ing that  they  would  lose  if  they  accepted  the  view  of  absolute  redemp-*" 
lion  :  i.  e.,  they  feel  that  what  would  really  be  an  addition  would  be  a 
loss.  It  is  man's  nature  to  feel  this  way :  to  confound  loss  bi/  addition 
with  loss  by  taking  away ;  and  as  it  is  in  thought,  so  also  is  it  to  Being. 
Here,  surely  is  an  explanation  of  the  idea  of  *  being  absorbed  in  God ': 
— men  feel  that  what  is  truly  an  addition  would  be  a  loss. 

Men  think  so  little  of  not  believing  the  affirmations  of  absolute  sal- 
vation ;  they  reverently  try  to  accept  all  that  relates  to  condemnation ; 
but  as  for  the  proclamations  of  the  gospel,  the  idea  of  the  guilt  of  un- 
belief, is  never  associated  with  these.  Yet  in  fact,  it  is  to  unbelief  of 
this  that  the  guilt  really  belongs — ^to  not  believing  the  gospel ;  that  is, 
Christ.  And  here,  too,  it  receives  its  interpretation ;  the  evil  must  be 
in  not  believing  the  gospel — the  good — because  it  is  in  believing  that 
the  saving  power  lies. 

In  a  certain  sense  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  popular  view  of  the  atone- 
ment moves  men — the  bearing  punishment,  instead  of  us ;  but  is  not  its 
distinctive  power  owing  to  its  touching  selfishness  ?  and  is  not  this  the 
reason,  also,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  so  temporary ;  powerful  and  exciting 
for  a  time,  then  failing  ?  Has  it  not  this  character,  in  common  with  all 
that  appeals  to  self  ?  with  the  other  ordinary  motives  bearing  on  the 
natural  desires  for  self?  Is  not  here  the  key  to  the  transiency  of  *  re- 
vivals ' ;  and  especially  to  that  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  vivid  sense 
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of  religion,  of  which  the  best  Christians^  under  this  form  of  opinion, 
have  the  most  grievously-  complained  ?     Must  not  the  nature  of  the 
self-'poweTS  be  the  cause  of  this  ?     So  is  it  not  encouraging  to  think 
that  this  taste  need  not  continue  :  that  this  difficulty  of  keeping  piety 
arose  from  a  misconception,  and  will  pass  away  with  it  ?     Nay,  does 
not  that  complaint,  honest  as  it,  prove  the  misapprehension  ?     Could 
.  the  true  theology  suffer  that  ? 

Hecognizing,   in  all  the  phenomenal,  religious  facts,  how  can  our 
thoughts  be  other  than  religious  ?  and  thinking  of  an  altruistic  salva- 
tion, how  can  we  grow  indifferent  or  careless  to  it — ^to  that  which  all 
thinks  speak  of,  and  represent  to  us  ?     And  if  the  self- element  in  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  does  give  it  this  moving  power,  is  not  leas  of 
that  better  ? — a  calm,  but  strong,  and  ever  increasing,  new  life  ?  a  new 
life ;  and,  therefore,  weakest  at  first;  even  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
— the  least  true  apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  things  on  the  spiritual, 
of  the  fact  of  them,  rather — but  growing^  assimilating  all  other  elements 
in  our  life  and  thought  and  experience ;  remodelling,  and  making  part 
of  itself,  all  our  other  thoughts  ? 

Is  not  the  doctrine  of  <  substitution '  a  case  in  point  in  respect  to  pos- 
itive and  negative  denial  ?  The  power  of  the  gospel  is  in  it ;  schemes 
which  leave  it  out  are  utterly  weak  and  emasculated :  it  cannot  be 
merely  denied,  negatively ;  it  must  be  poeitively  denied,  and  can  only 
cease  by  an  addition  of  more,  and  be  still  truly  and  wholly  in  that 
^ more.'  The  gospel  must  be  such  that,  if  made  less,  the  'substitution' 
doctrine  would  emerge.  So  even  the  physical  is  to  be  destroyed  only 
by  adding :  death  is  to  be  *  swallowed  up '  in  victory.  Here,  too,  is  a 
summary  of  the  idea  about  heaven :  the  change  from  the  earthly  to  the 
spiritual  state  is  by  2^ positive  denial;  tho'  we  are  so  apt  to  think  of  a 
negative  one. 

We  want  a  revelation  to  show  us,  and  make  us  feel,  that  the  good 
^  which  satisfies  us  is  not  good  enough  ;  and  surely  if  revelation  had  been 
accepted  in  a  way  which  would  have  shown  it  thus,  its  need  and  its  ex- 
istence had  not  been  so  questioned.  Are  not  its  power  and  authority  un- 
dermined by  a  presentation  which  makes  it  a  goodness  not  better  Uian 
ours  ?     Show  it  as  raising  us  to  a  true  altruistic  goodness,  then  were 
not  its  authority  patent  to  all  ?     The  need  may  be  illustrated  bj  the 
special  self-satisfaction  that  is  felt  by  the  lowest  moral  natures ;  so,  be- 
cause we  are  satisfied  with  a  thing,  or  a  state,  how  do  we  know  that  it 
is  good  ?     We  want  a  revelation  to  teach  us ;  especially  hecaitse  we  are 
satisfied.     Surely,  54?(/*-satisfaotion  is  ever  the  mark  of  an  evil  state  : — 
must  there  not  be,  if  there  be  any  true  goodness,  dissatisfaction,  repent  • 
ance,  consciousness  of  evil,  wherever  there  is  a  <  self  ?    That  is,  there 
could  only  rightly  be  satisfaction,  absence  of  repentance  and  conscious- 
ness of  evil,  where  there  is  deliverance  from  the  sel£ 

The  old  heresy  of  the  body  of  Christ  being  a  phantom  onlj,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  true  bearings  of  false  doctrines.  The  fact  that  tne 
physical  is  ^  phantom '  (phenomenal)  was  felt  in  respect  to  that,  while  it 
was  not  yet  perceived  in  its  fulness ;  so  it  was  imperfectly  stated,  and 
suppressed.  But  the  truth  was  at  tJie  bottom  of  it ;  only  the  pheno- 
menalness  of  it  all  led  to  the  assertion  in  that  case :  there  it  was  felt. 
And,  by  the  bye,  how  this  view  of  its  phenomenalness  has  in  its  favor 
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all  that  led  to  that  heresy  respectiog  Christ,  nrhich  must  have  been 
something :  while  free  from,  and  indeed  absolutely  opposed  to,  the 
heresy — that  of  distinguishing  in  kind  between  the  body  of  Christ  and 
that  of  other  men — it  is  yet  reinforced  by  all  that  gave  plausibility  or 
power  to  that  heresy.  And  see  how,  thus,  even  a  perception  of  a  truth, 
while  partial^  is  practically  an  error ;  !t  may  be  a  great  and  mischievous 
one. 

Nay,  is  not  the  nature  of  all  error  shown  here  : — partial  perceptions 
of  truth  leading  to  distinctions  which  do  not  exist  ?  one  thing  seen  ne- 
cessarily to  be  not  as  it  is  phenomenally,  while  yet  the  phenomenal 
view  is  held  in  respect  to  other  things  ? 
Observe  here,  also,  whether  our  consistent  error — affirming  of  all  *  bo- 
dies '  that  they  are  not  merely  phenomenal — be  not  a  greater  and  more 
mischievous  error  ? 

Or  did  that  other  undermine  indispensable  moral  elements  with  no 
compensation  ?  Was  it  not  worse ;  even  as  idealism^is,  truly,  worse 
than  dualism  ? 

With  regard  to  our  treatment  of  painful  things,  our  error  is,  that 
we  stop  short  at  the  way  they  are  to  the  senses^  not  going  on  to  how 
they  are  to  the  sotd.  We  say,  *  this  is  good  to  these  faculties,  and, 
therefore,  good,*  We  must  look  farther,  and  test  them  by  other  facul- 
ties, to  which  those  are  merely  subordinate :  our  education  should  em- 
brace the  seeing  how  pleasant  things  are  to  the  soul ;  and  whether  the 
right  use  of  them  is  not  to  sacrifice  them. 

Here  the  universal  opposites  appear  again :  the  good  to  sense  =  the 

not  good  to  the  soul  ? 
There  is  no  adequate  consideration  of  this :  the  merely  trivial  do  not 
consider  it  at  all ;  and  even  the  religious  hardly  more,  because  their  re- 
ligion is  divorced  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  sense  and  thought.  Be- 
ligion  is  like  the  old  philosophy  in  this,  and  it  wants  the  same  remedy 
— viz.  bringing  down  to  sense  and  uniting  with  it ;  made  to  be  about 
these  things  with  which  sense  deals :  in  other  words,  made  experi- 
mental— (ictucU. 

See  how  men  have  sought '  perpetual  motion,'  while,  in  fact,  motion  is 
perpetual ;  thus  seeking  a  thing  that  is.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  here  to 
men  seeking  other  things,  and  seeming  to  fail,  because  they  are  p  so  men 
seek  good — seek  salvation — not  according  to  its  nature,  but  by  miscon- 
ception of  it. 

Is  not  the  gospel  message,  in  these  respects,  like  that  of  a  scientific 
man  revealing  the  laws  of  ceaseless  force  to  a  seeker  of  '  perpetual 
motion '  ?    He  says,  <  cease  that  search ;  here  is  the  fact ;  it  is  but  to 
be  accepted,  and  recognized.' 
And  does  not  the  parallel  extend  farther :  is  it  not  exact,  even  in  its  de- 
tail ?  Men  seek  perpetual  motion  hopelessly,  because  they  seek  isolatedlif, 
not  altruistically ;  as  if  the  universe  were  not  bound  together,  and  the 
being  of  each  in  the  others. 

Yet  observe,  how  much  better  it  is  for  man  that  it  is  thus ;  and  that 
he  cannot  obtain  his  desired  '  perpetual  motion ':  how  the  riches  of 
Nature  towards  him  depend  on  that  constant  interchange  which  foils 
him. 
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May  it  not  be  even  so  man  .fails  in  bis  seeking  for  good — for  salvation  ? 
because  be  seeks  it  self- wisp,  not  altruistically  ?     He  seeks  salvation, 
like  be  seeks  *  perpetual  motion  ' — a  continuance  of  bis  self-existence, 
as  it  is  to  bim.     Is  not  tbis  a  false  tbougbt  of  Being ;  an  idea  involv- 
ing an  isolation  wbich  is  not,  and  cannot  be  ? 

Nay,  perbaps  our  idea  of  isolated  self- existence  is  like  tbat  of  motion 
as  an  isolated  sort  of  tbing,  wbicb  leads  to  tbe  idea  of  it  as  *  per- 
petual.' 
Is  not  tbe  true   '  salvation '  in  our  being  altruistic ;  in  tbe  loss  and 
cbange  of  tbis,  and  tbe  being  otber  ?     In  seeking  tbat  isolated  salva- 
tion, are  we  not  as  mistaken  as  tbe  *  perpetual  motion '  seeker  ?  and 
could  it  be,  save  at  as  great  a  loss — an  utter  destruction  of  tbe  wbole 
frame  of  Nature  ?     Wbat,  in  eacb  case,  tbe  man  is  trying  to  do,  is  to 
alter  tbe  laws  of  tbe  universe ;  not  to  obtain  perpetual  motion,  nor  to 
obtain  salvation :  tbese  are — God  bas  provided  tbese.  Man  is  truly  only 
trying  to  coerce,  nay,  to  destroy,  Nature ;  tbinking  that  a  good  wbicb 
could  be  obtained  only  by  an  universal  dissolution. 

Tbus  does  not  one  see  tbe  meaning  of  tbat  searcb  for  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  wby  it  must  bave  been? — viz.  it  is  in  tbe  pbenomenal  wbat 
is  also  in  tbe  actual :  it  is,  indeed,  tbe  pbenomenon  of  tbe  fictual. 
Is  seeking  perpetual  motion  like  seeking  perpetual  self? — is  '  motion,' 
tbus,  like  tbe  *  self  ?     It  is  wbat  'force'  is  to  tis;  and  so  comes  tbe 
seeking  to  maintain  it,  as  we  seek  to  maintain  tbis   '  self/  wbicb  is 
Being  to  us* 
Does  not  tbis  false  seeking  necessarily  arise  out  of  tbe  false  tbougbt  of 
tbings  (viz.  as  self,  instead  of  as  altruistic)  ;  i.  e.,  of  motion  as  an  iso- 
lated entity  ?  and  so  tbere  is  a  parallel  of  bow  from  our  false  notion 
(un-<  scientific ')  of  our  Being,  must  come  tbe  false  pursuit  of  *  salva- 
tion.'    And,  starting  from  tbis,  may  we  bave  a  grasp  of  a  wbole  group 
of  facts? — bave  not  all  buroan  false  pursuits'a  si nilar  necessity  and  sig- 
nificance ?     May  not  tbe  parallel  be  traced  tbro'  all — alcbemy,  e.g.,  and 
tbe  pbiloBopber's  stone  ?    Are  tbey  not  all  necessary  pbenomena,  be- 
cause of  corresponding  facts  in  tbe  actual  ? 

Altbo'  not  so  designed,  is  tbere  not  truly  an  affirmation  of  tbe  saving 
(i.  e.,  tbe  deliverance  and  making  alive)  of  all,  in  tbe  affirmation  of  all 
passing  into  tbe  eternal,  or  spintual,  world  ?  Por  to  be  in  the  eternal 
is,  in  fact,  simply  to  bave  true  consciousness ;  wbicb  is,  and  only  can 
be,  by  tbe  baving  life  given.  So  tbis  doctrine  bas  a  deep  meaning  and 
rigbtness,  tho'  not  seen. 

Here  also  is  a  tbougbt  wbich  deserves  to  be  considered,  in  respect  to 
'  death.'     Tbe  word  is  used,  quite  unqualifiedly,  in  scripture,  to  denote 
tbe  death  of  tbe  body ;  also  threatened  as  punishment  (unless  a  moral 
condition  is  indicated  by  it).     Now  this  *  death '  (also  called  in  the  Old 
Testament '  destruction '),  we  believe  to  bo  really  tbe  rising  of  the  man 
into  intenser  life.     If  <  death,'  then,  thu^  unqualifiedly  used,  is  truly  a 
means  of  rising  into  higher  life  in  one  case,  why  not  in  another  ? 
Nay,  according  to  the  law  of  things,  must  it  not  be  so  ?  is  it  not  ne- 
cessarily so  ever,  if  at  all  ?   Tbe  dying  of  all  that  can  die  must  surely 
be  the  condition  and  means  of  higher  life  ?    And  so  is  there  not  a 
deeper  reason  for,  and  meaning  in,  tbe  threatening  of  decUh  to  tbe 
wicked  ?     Is  there  not  need  for  death  f     And  does  not  Christ's  death 
show  the  same  ?  and  those  expressions  *  without  shedding  of  blood  is 
no  remission,'  have  they  not  all  one  root  ? 
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Tha&,  as  death  of  the  body  is  called  decUh^a  death  to  man  as  he  is 
now — and  yet  is  the  condition  for  higher  life,  so  may  not  a  '  death '  of 
something  else,  in  or  pertaining  to  ns,  be  all  these  things  also  ?  (of  the 
Belff  perhaps  ?)    Nay,  does  not  the  feeling  of  good  as  eyil  involve  and  • 
necessitate  it  ? 

The  point  respecting  future  blessedness  is  this :  whether  it  is  to  con- 
sist in  oar  having  what  is  agreeable  (supposing  our  'self  nature  re- 
mains) ;  or  in  being  cdtered,  so  that  we  are  happy  in  the  sacrifice  of  it. 
Observe,  the  former,  in  respect  to  our  being  tempted,  supposes  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  there  being  an  abundant  supply  of  all  wants,  now 
and  here ;  so  that  no  one  should  possibly  be  able  to  prefer  anything  for 
himself  to  another's  having  it,  because  there  would  be  so  much  that 
none  could  wish  for  more.    But  then,  8uch  a  happiness  is  what  men  are 
trying  now  to  obtain  for  themselves  ;  and  see  how  it  fails.    [This  is  the 
parallel  to  seeking  for  '  perpetual  motion  '].  Observe,  that  that  kind  of 
happiness  involves  that  the  evil  is  in  Nature,  and  not  in  us ;  ib  is  an 
altering  of  Nature :  the  other  is  the  making  us  as  Nature  is.    And  see : 
this  alteration  is  affected  in  us  by  adding  to  us — ^by  enlarging  our  con- 
sciousness.    It  is  a  denying  by  addition  ;  and  at  first  we  see  in  it  only 
the  denying,  and  so  shrink  from  it.     The  scriptures  denote  the  alter- 
ation to  be  in  us,  by  the  words  used,  describing  our  '  death '  and  '  life.' 
Is  there  a  pattern  for  our  use  of  pleasure,  by  tasting  and  giving  up,  in 
God's  dealing  with  man,  in  giving  him  the  self-good,  bat  calling  for  its 
sacrifice  ? 

Seeing  the  phenomenal  as  phenomenon  of  the  eternal,  interprets  men's 
feelings  respecting  <  forms '  and  embodiments,  or  '  ceremonies '  in  reli- 
gion. The  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  is  a  true  one :  all  facts  are 
such  '  forms,'  in  which  religion  is  embodied.  The  feeling  against  special 
and  peculiar  ones  is  also  true ;  for  it  is  all  that  are  so.  Is  not  here  the 
reconciliation — the  right  instinct  of  ^bodying  religion  in  the  sensuous  ? 
Is  there  not  here  a  bearing  on  Christ's  embodying,  and  our  own  ? 

Thieves  have,  at  times,  their  balls,  fine  clothes,  and  richest  food  and 
wines :  they  can  have  what  honest  labor  cannot.     Observe,  how  natural 
it  is  for  us  to  urge  upon  them  the  reflection,  that  tho'  they  may  get 
pleasure  now,  they  will  suffer  for  it  by  and  bye :  how  our  religious  ex- 
hortations  run  in  that  way.     Yet  in  truth,  is  not  this  an  example  of 
the  same  error  and  fault  as  theirs  ? — a  seeking  of  that  which  is  (in  a 
certain  sense)  good^  without  considering  whether  it  is  got  in  a  right 
way — a  not  being  willing  to  forego  a  thins  we  feel  desirable  ?    Here  ia 
the  reason  we  should  not  use  motives  of  tnat  kind ;  the  same  reason 
that  an  honest  man  should  go  hungry,  if  he  cannot  rightfully  get  food. 
We  may  say,  '  such  evils  will  be,  if  we  do  not ' ;  but,  as  the  frame  of 
things  can  bear  the  *  evils '  which  come  from  abstaining  from  dishonesty,, 
so  it  can  bear  those  which  arise  from  abstaining  from  the  use  of  such 
motives.    By  no  means  can  we  say  the  evils  apprehended  will  not  come, 
in  the  one  case  any  more  than  the  other ;  but  rather,  they  ought  to  come. 
We  can  never  admit  the  idea  of  curing  thieving  by  the  thief  principle. 
Also,  observe :  the  principle  which  commands  abstinence  from  such 
suasion  is  the  same  as  that  of  moral  right :  here  are  two  views  of  the 
same  thing.    Is  there  not  thus  a  light  on  the  idea  of  <  right '  ? 
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The  view  of  Christ's  life  revealing  the  secret  of  all  life,  is  a  favorite 
one  with  writers ;  but  can  this  be,  or  be  felt,  rather,  unless  the  life  be 
really  one  of  sorrow  and  voluntarily  accepted  loss  ?     Again :  Christ 
shows  us  sorrow  in  the  Divine,  as  taking  our  humanity :  sorrow  is  the 
Divine  to  us ;  it  involves  something  evil  to  us,  but  then  what  does  it 
show  of  us  ?     Is  there  not  a  tendency  to  an  error  here — that  sorrow  is 
Divine  as  sorrow ;  overlooking  the  altruism  of  God's  Being  ?  viz.,  that 
God  is  such,  that,  to  a  self^  the  divine  is  sacrifice.     The  feeling  is  not 
true  that  there  is  not  a  Divine  to  which  sorrow  is  not :  i.  e.,  the  sub- 
jective element  in  us  has  to  be  considered  here  also.     And  here  is  a 
rightness  in  the  feeling  which  regards  the  sorrow  to  the  Divine  as  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  question  of  religion  is  ever  embarrassed  by  that  of  '  our  happi- 
ness ';  the  idea,  more  or  less  prominent,  whether  this  or  the  oLher  course 
will  secure  or  promote  that.     And  the  remedy  is,  to  remember  what  we 
are,  and  the  change  that  is  to  be  in  us.     Is  not  our  state  like  that  of  a 
child  thinking  only  of  toys,  who,  when  urged  to  learn,  asks  if  it  will 
make  him  happy — meaning  thereby  whether  he  will  have  more  toys  ? 
It  mil  make  him  happier ;  but  it  will  be  by  curing  him  of  caring  about 
toys  :  the  •  happiness '  will  be  in  his  enjoyment  of  that  very  study.     Is 
not  this  the  sort  of  thought  for  theology  ?     So  with  regard  to  *  lending 
to  the  Lord':  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  giving  ;  the  change  to  be  in  us  re- 
quires it ;  the  *  paying '  must  be  in  that  other  good  :  ^  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.'     In  a  school,  the  child  may  think  most  of  get- 
ting toys  and  sweetmeats ;  but  what  is  his  true  reward  ? — surely,  *  the 
glory  revealed  in  him,'  when  he  stands  forth  an  accomplished  scholar. 

That  idea  of  negative  and  positive  denial  has  many  and  wide  bear- 
ings, both  in  thought  and  'being.'     E.  g.,  not  coveting: — if  if  it  be 
merely  the  result  of  ignorance,  that  is  not  virtue,  but  stupidity.     So 
of  all  vice :  mere  absence  of  it  is  not  a  better,  but  a  worse — it  is  a 

*  negative  denial '  of  it.     The  negative  denial  of  vice  is  not  goodness, 
only  its  positive  denial ;  that  which  rises  above  the  temptation,  subor- 
dinating the  self  to  altruistic  ends.     Then  practically,  is  not  active  vice 
the  state  between  positive  and  negative  denial  ?  and,  as  such,  is  it  not  an 
instance  of  all  similar  ?     Is  not  the  consciously  evil  or  wrong  to  us  (all 

*  theory,'  e.  g.)  the  state  between  negative  and  positive  denial?  is  not 
this  its  meaning  ?    <  Negative  denial '  is  an  imperfect  instinct ;  between 

*  suppression '  on  the  one  hand,  and  positive  denial  (its  perfected  restor- 
ation) on  the  other. 

This  idea  of  positive  and  negative  denial  may  be  applied  to  the 
emotions :  e.  g.,  in  respect  to  this  very  matter  of  rich  and  poor.  It  is 
very  likely,  if  we  knew  all  the  connections  of  the  case,  all  the  facts  and 
relations,  we  should  see  there  was  not  anything  like  the  injustice  there 
seems  to  us ;  and  that  our  feelings  of  indignation  and  compassion  would 
be  seen  not  to  be  truly  applicable.  It  were  well  if  those  feeling  were 
thus  positively  denied  ;  but  they  must  not  be  negatively  denied — i.  e., 
suppressed — without  added  knowledge.  In  a  word,  they  may  be  swal- 
lowed up,  not  put  aside.  The  condition  is,  that  the  process  be  altru- 
istic :  it  must  be  by  altruistic  power  they  are  done  away. 

The  same  idea  applies  in  respect  to  sin,  and  our  feelings  of  abhorrence 
at  its  guilt.  As  it  has  often  been  said,  there  may  be  a  point  of  view  in 
which  sin  may  lose  its  mystery,  but  we  cannot  attain  to  it.  True ;  these 
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feolingfl  must  not  be  negatively  denied.  And  again,  in  respect  to  Being : 
the  self,  the  individuality,  must  not  be  negatively  denied :  tliis  is  what 
people  think  and  fear.  It  is  to  be  posiiively  denied  ;  even  as  our  feeling 
respecting  sin  and  wrong. 

There  ia  another  bearing  of  this  thought ;  viz.,  on  the  Divine  nature 
itself.  Our  emotions  are  in  God  (as  it  were  positively  denied)  ;  and  so 
hy  negation  they  appear  in  Him,  and^o  He  reveals  Himself  as  a  man. 
In  fact,  is  it  not  that  the  creature- nature  is  altogether,  as  it  were,  <  pos- 
itively denied  '  in  God  ?  For  this  is  the  fact :  that  whatsoever  is  pos- 
itively denied  in  another  thing,  trnly  is  in  that  thing,  and  must  appear 
from  it  (by  negation). 

The  lower  forms  of  things  are  in  the  higher.     Is  not  this,  then,  the 
law  in  organic  development  ? — the  lower  form  is  only  *  positively  de- 
nied,' not  suppressed.     Is  this  the  nature  of  *  specific  difference '  ? 
One  sees  this  clearly  in  the  articulate  and  nH)llu&c :  can  it  be  traced 
throughout  ?  and  how  is  it  in  that  series  of  higher  forms,  in  which 
existing  <  opposites '  do  not  seem  to  be  united  ? 
God,  then,  by  negation,  is  revealed  as,  and  in,  the  creature.  He  / 8,  and 
is  not,  that.     Is  not  here  a  new  aspect  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
God  is  revealed  truly  as  He  is  ?     Then  may  there  also  be  here  a  light 
on  why  we  have  'wrong'  impressions  and  false  feelings?— is  it  that 
every  feeling  an  imperfect  Being  (every  creature^  as  creature)  has,  is  to 
be  positively  denied  ;  and  so  ia  it  there  is  ever  the  tendency  to  negative 
:  denial? 

As  by  the  rule  of  intellect  we  have  a  Science,  commanding  all  (sane 
amd  competent)  opinions ;  so,  by  the  rule  of  conscience,  shall  we  not 
have  a  Theology,  likewise  commanding  all  ?    At  present,  should  we  not 
say  we  have  no  theology  (as  the  ancients  had  no  science),  only  variety 
of  opinions 'i 

Again :  see  how  sense  seems  so  much  more  clear  and  certain  thap 
mere  intellect  (which  deals  with  abstractions) ;  yet  only  by  giving  to 
it  the  rule  can  cc^rtainty  or  unity  be  attained.     So  does  not  intellect 
seem  more  clear  and  distinct  than  conscience ;  and  yet,  for  unity  and 
certainty,  the  rule  must  bo  given  to  the  latter. 
And  when  the  case  is  looked  into,  one  sees  that  it  must  be :  there  is 
(relatively)  in  the  intellect  and  conscience,  respectively,  that  strict  ne- 
cessity and  absoluteness  which  gives  them  the  right  and  the  adaptation 
for  ruling. — So   again,    compare   the   absolute  irreversible  dicta  of 
conscience  (in  its  sphere)  with  the  theories  of  intellect :  equally  clear 
is  it  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  knowledge. 

Might  not  these  words  be  thus  used :  '  science  '  for  the  phenomenal, 
'  <  knowledge '  for  the  true,  knowing  ?     Will  this  do  for  a  sort  of  rule : 

the  classic  word  for  the  phenomenal;  the  English,  for  the  inter- 
preted ? 

With  regard  to  the  old  sensible  and  intelligible  n^orld  answering  to 
our  '  scientific '  and  spiritual,  how  strange  it  seems  to  us  that  men  should 
ever  have  thought  of  the  *  sensible '  world  as  being  not  according  to 
reason  I     Tet  it  is  a  fact  at  least  equally  strange,  that  we  think  of  it  as 
we  do — viz.,  as  not  according  to  right. 

Seeing  this  parallel,  may  one  not  better  see  the  relation  of  reason 
and  donecience  to  each  other  ?    Thus  :  as  reason  answers,  in  us,  to 
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what  is  extenially,  so  the  conscieDce  is  somethiDg  by  which  we  are 
to  interpret  and  know ;  and  the  understanding  of  one  is  the  under- 
standing of  the   other.      May    it   be   that  they  are  two  represent^ 
ations  of  one  thing  ? 
Again:  the  ancients,  thinking  the  'sensible'  world  was' not  according  to 
reason,  thought  also  that  they  could  not  understand  it.     And  ours  is 
like  it :  thinking  the  world  is  not  according  to  conscience,  we  fancy  we 
cannot  know  it ;  and  as  the  old  opinion  would  have  been  true,  so  ours, 
if  the  premisses  were  true.     This  is  the  source  and  interpretation  of  our 
idea  of-  the  ^  mysteries '  of  the  world ;  that  which  is  against  conscience 
would  be  an  insoluble  mystery — ^as  that  which  is  against  reason  would  be 
—-in  its  way.     And  the  escape  from  this  way  of  thinking,  now,  is  the 
same  that  was  of  old  :  viz.,  in  recognizing  how  the  case  is,  and  instead 
of  giving  up  the  question  ^^  how  can  such  things  6e  ? '  to  investif^ate,  and 
triumph  in  the  enquiry,  how  such  things  are  apparent  to  certain  faculties 
of  ours. 

Observe :  so  long  as  the  sensible  world  was  supposed  ttTOhona/,  the  in- 
tellect must  have  had  a  character  in  some  degree  like  to  that  of  the 
conscience  with  us ;  viz.,  an  '  ought  to  be.'  This  might  be  pu  rsued, 
so  far  as  seeing  what  the  peraonal  bearing  of  the  conscience  means,  in 
which  intellect  is  not  like  it.  Dees  it  not  imply  a  different  relation  on 
our  part  to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  ? 

We  use  sense  now  (in  Science),  not  to  give  us  facts,  or  authori^, 
but  to  obtain  data  forjudging:  the  intellect  being  the  judge ;  and,  as 
such,  excluded  from  furnishing  the  data.     Now,  it  is  thus  we  have  to 
learn  to  use  the  intellect  too ;  not  to  give  us  facts  or  authority,  but  to 
obtain  data  for  judging — the  conscience  being  the  judge.     Here  are  the 
two  spheres :  intellect  is  judge  for  the  phenomenal ;  conscience,  for  the 
truly  existing :  and  as  the  intellect  in  its  sphere,  so  the  conscience  in  its, 
should  be  confined  to  the  function  of  judging.     When  this  order  is  not 
recognized,  the  intellect  or  the  conscience  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  per- 
verted into  a  furnisher — that  is,  an  tnoen^cr— of  ^  facts '  or  data.     Then 
is  not  the  intellect  to  conscience,  in  this,  as  sense  is  to  intellect :  judge 
in  the  one  sphere,  furnisher  of  data  for  judgment  in  the  other  ? 
Also,  observe,  how  this  order  is  required ':  there  needs  to  be  a  judg- 
ing faculty,  to  operate  upon  the  data ;  so  that  the  highest  faculty  em- 
ployed ought  not  to  be  the  furnisher  of  data,  else  there  is  no  judge ; 
and  necessarily  confusion  comes.     This  is  like  leaving  the  vexdict  to 
the  witnesses  and  counsel. 
And  this  is  condemnatory  of  the  ancient  use  of  intellect — ^making  it 
furnish  data  (by  speculation) ;  and  of  the  recent  use  of  the  conscience, 
which  is  parallel. 

If,  then,  conscience  he  the  authority  in  man's  nature,  let  it  be  in- 
stalled so,  and  so  act.  Is  there  not,  here,  indeed,  a  li^ht  upon  the  na- 
ture of  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  felt  as  judge,  in  the  subjective,  because  it 
it  te  so  (objectively)  ?  Does  this  'judge'  character  of  conscience  thus 
arise? 
And  is  not  the  character  of  the  intellect,  also,  given  in  this :  that  it 
is,  in  relation  to  the  phenomenal,  as  the  conscience  is,  in  its  relation  ? 

Bightness  and  love  are  the  two  things  to  reconcile  in  the  mond 
problem  of  the  world ;  and  here  observe,  the  clear  recognition  of  the  op- 
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positeness  which  is  in  the  *  orthodox '  creed,  and  which  is  often  made  a 
reproAch  to  it,  is  truly  its  glory.  It  is  exaggerrated,  perhaps,  is  un- 
skiltully  put ;  but  it  is  true.  This  has  the  profoundest  connections; 
the  problem  belongs  to  the  universal  conscious  relations  of  man ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  at  least  recognized,  until  it  is  solved.  Is  it  not  one  with 
the  contradiction  of  intellect  and  conscience,  which  has  been  noted  ? 

In  respect  to  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  in  these  days,  consider  how 
possible  it  is  that  error  and  heresy  should  arise  by  the  addition  of  man's 
inventions — by  introducing  positive  ideas  ;  yet  now,  so  complete  and 
full  is  the  orthodox  system,  that  an  erroi*  by  addition  is  never  heard  of, 
nay,  hardly  could  exist.  All  heresy  is  now  by  denying ;  it  is  all  a  neg^ 
ativt  theology.  And,  connecting  the  present  religious  disputes  with  the 
thought  of  the  organization  of  the  faculties — the  destined  rule  of  the  al- 
truistic emotions—  may  we  not  see  clearly  what  this  *  negative  theology ' 
is  ?  Is  it  not  an  attempt  to  ^et  the  emutional  faculty  to  rule  ? — a  right 
instinct,  but  imperfect,  because  not  fulfilling  the  conditions.  Is  not 
this,  indeed,  an  attempt  to  unite  a  true  theology  with  an  untrue  philo- 
sophy ? 

Observe,  here :  is  not  .*  theoloj;y '  the  highest  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge becanse  it  is,  in  truth,  and  rightly,  the  sphere  of  the  altruistic 
emotions? — ought  they  not  to  rule  here;  all  the  others  being  in  t  leir 
spheres  too,  subordinately  working  ? 

Has  not  theology,  then,  been  really  sacrificed  hitherto,  by  being  made 

the  subject  of  the  lower  faculties  ?     The  organization — the  difierenti- 

ation — is  not  yet  effected. 
Surely  there  is  a  parallel  here  between  this  and  the  physical :  organ- 
ization is  by  differentiation^  and  reunion,  by  subordination,  into  one.  is 
not  this  confusion,  and  mixing  up  of  our  different  faculties,  like  the  ag- 
gregation of  all  tissues  and  organs  in  one  in  the  simpler  animals  ?  [And 
observe :  it  is  the  lower  is  a  confusing,  not  the  higher  a  separating]. 

The  *  negative '  theologians  do  not  affirm  the  altruistic  faculties  as 
rulers,  compelling  the  others  to  work,  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  all  fac- 
ulties conformably  thereto :  they  set  the  altruistic  faculties  to  work, 
and  invent ;  leaving  the  differences  unreconciled.  Nay,  is  not  the  ex- 
^istence  and  place  of  the  altruistic  emotions  [conscience]  a«  the  faculty 
to  rule,  demonstrated  by  the  very  facts  of  this  theological  controversy  ? 
Here  it  is  in  the  concrete : — the  new  theology  is  a  line  of  growth ;  and 
going  on  from  the  conscience  which  rules  in  tho  *  orthodox '  system,  and 
evidently  under  the  power  of  those  emotions. 

It*  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  doctrine  of  the  place  of  the  altruistic 
emotions  in  theology  includes,  and  shows  the  reason  of,  what  we  have 
seen  respecting  •  private  judgment ' — thai  every  one  should  believe  what 
he  feels  best.     This  is  the  practical  side  of  the  same  thing :  it  is  treat- 
ing the  altruistic  emotions  as  the  ruler. 

Also,  the  idea  oi  poetry  as  the  int  'rpreter  of  the  actual,  is  essentially 
the  same ;  for  theology  is  but  the  knowledge — the  interpretation — of 
the  actual.     And,  in  truth,  all  Bcience  is  really  *  theology.'  And  so  that 
old  natural  instinct  of  man,  which  makes  all  early  science  to  be  *  theo- 
gonies ' — which  puts  all  science  into  *  sacred  books,'  and  mixes  it  up 
f  with  religion— that  instinct  is  true ;  it  is  only  imperfect,  for  want  of 

the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  our  relation  to  the  actual.     And,  think- 
ing of  this,  how  helpful  it  were  to  be  able  to  look  at  man's  first  in- 
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stinctSy  in  every  case,  as  guides  to  the  truly  right  thing  at  last.  The 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  which  was  then  attempted  fallacioasly  :— 
the  identification  of  theology  and  science  is  an  example. 

The  question  arises,  whether  we  can  attain  a  belief  thus  accordant 
with  the  emotions,  and  falfiUing  the  demands  of  all  the  faculties  ?    And 
it  is  interesting,  also,  to  see  how  that  which  appears  of  such  little  mo- 
ment, is  yet  tne  judge  and  the  ruler.     It  is  even  as  in  respect  to  the  in- 
tellect and  sense :  it  is  no  matter  what  we  think ;  our  <  speculations  ' 
are  idle  things ;  yet  does  intellect  rule.     Emotion  and  intellect  are  here 
on  a  par;  and,  surely,  for  the  same  reason.     Indeed,  may  we  not  say 
that  all  this  means  simply  that  truth  is  larger  than  our  natural  appre- 
hension ? — that  which  the  intellect,  or  the  eoiotions,  first  seem  to  affirm 
or  seek,  is  not  large  enough,  and  has  to  be  expanded  to  include  what  is. 
In  brief,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  < positive  denial':  the  first  affirmations 
are  positively  denied,  because  more  is  to  be  added ;  but  in  this  case,  as 
ever,  the  first  is  still  in  the  last.     So  of  all  good  speculation,  of  all 

fenuine  altruistic  feeling,  it  is  to  be  affirmed  that  it  is  true,  and  must 
e  thcU,  but  also  more ;  that  is  to  be  <  positively '  denied.     Now  if  these 
laws  of  thought  are  true,  surely  they  cannot  be  discovered  only  just 
when  there  is  to  be  no  more  use  for  them.     There  must  be  a  large  and 
wide  sphere  of  practical  application  of  them  before  us. 

The  faculties,  in  truth,  are  to  each  other  rulers,  or  servants,  in  the 
two  directions.  Is  it  not  like  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the 
electric  series — polar  to  each  other  in  one  order,  negative  in  the  oppos- 
ite ?  Thus,  sense  is  servant  to  intellect,  which  is  servant  to  conscience ; 
(which  again  is  servant  to  altruistic  feeling :  altruistic  feeling  rules  con- 
science, which  rules  intellect,  which  rules  sense  ?) 

We  have  seen  that  our  speculations  and  our  feelings  alike  are  idle  ; 
yet,  M  the  speculative  faculty  (in  its  position  as  judge)  it  absolutely 
rules ;  and  so  must  the  emotional.     This  is  the  point :  the  faculty  must 
be  used  rightly,  or  it  is  worthless,  and  misleads.     The  emotional  and 
speculative  faculties  inventing^  are  nothing ;  as  rejecting  or  accepting, 
they  are  everything. 

Is  there  a  par^lel,  in  the  physical,  to  this  using  a  faculty  aright  ? 

Then  may  we  not  say  the  advance  in  thought  consists  in  learning  to 

put  the  faculties  to  tiieir  proper  use,  in  place  of  an  improper  one  ? 

The  idea -that  the  animal  creation  was  affected  and  suffered  by  Adam's 
fall,  really  means  that  what  we  mean  by  the  <  animal  creation '  (fo»  the 
idea  -of  alteration  merely  of  instinct  is  out  of  the  question)  came  into 
existence  at  and  by  the  *  fall ' ;  that  before  it,  there  was  not  that,  but 
something  else.     [Surely  this  is  the  same  as  physicalness  being  by  the 
Fall].     Is  not  batan*s  handywork  visible  in  it  ?  the  self-life— that  in 
which  we  trace  '  design ' — not  created  by  him,  but  moulded,  as  it  were  p 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  marred :  a  destruction  introduced-^-a  negation  ? 

Does  the  feeling  of  the  immense  lapse  of  time,  in  dreams,  throw  a 
light  on  Time  ? — may  it  be  that  we  feel  a  passing,  but  there  is  not  the 
passing  ? 

Womd  not  this  agree  well  with  the  course  of  Nature  being  by  a  sub* 
jective  condition?  May  it,  indeed,  be  by  a  morbid,  a  dream- 
condition  ? 
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Then  would  it  not  be  that  the  individual  is,  as  it  were,  confined  (in  re* 
spect  to  consciousness)  to  the  dream  ;  and  so  feels  it  the  reality  ? — ^that 
which  man  knows  to  be  a  dream,  the  self  feels  its  '  being.' 
And  80  for  our  intense  feeling  of  the  physical :  may  it  not  be  illus- 
trated by  the  morbidly  intensified  sensations  of  a  dream  ?    Would 
not  a  truly  normal  state  make  what  is  now  so  intense  to  our  feeling  a 
matter  almost  of  indifference  ?     Surely  there  is  a  light  here  on  our 
shrinking  from  pain,  and  ardent  pursuit  of  pleasure.     We  say  '  Ood 
made  us  thus';  but  does  He  not  Himself  tell  us  there  is  something 
we  must  take  into  account  about  ourselves  P     May  not  ours  be  a  state 
of  disease?     God  makes  or  suffers  disease,  it  is  true;  but  this  does 
not  make  that  the  right  feeling  to  act  upon. 
The  '  self '  is  limited  to  that  dream-feeling ;  but  the  J,  tho'  cursed  with 
this  self,  tho'  subjected  to  this  morbid  feeling,  yet  may  also  know  and 
experience  the  'man '-part  too;  have  that  feeling  which  shows  and  ex- 
hibits the  other  as  a  morbid  or  <  d];eam '  one.  And  thus  may  we  not  un- 
derstand the  promise  of  eternal  life  ?  i.  e.,  of  having  a  conscious  part  in 
the  man-life — not  to  be  confined  to  this  dream-life  ? 

Then,  if  this  self-conscious  life  be  a  *  dream  '-life,  we  may  understand 
how  its  dreams  often  excel  it,  and  seem  the  revealing  of  a  higher  and 
more  glorious.  Is  it  not  like  the  negation  of  a  negative  :  a  restoration, 
a  revealing,  of  a  truer  ?  So  may  the  instinct  of  men  to  attaph  confi- 
dence and  value  to  dreams  be  justified,  tho'  imperfect,  and  needing  to 
be  denied  until  tho  self-life  is  seen  as  a  dream-life  ?  But  though  our 
dreams  may  excel  our  waking  life,  yet  the  dre  m  which  constitutes  that 
falls  infinitely  short  of  the  actuality.  ^ 

Again  :  nothing  leads  to  more  mischief  than  too  great  an  eagerness  to 
avoid  the  painful :  but  this  eagerness  is  natural  to  us:  we  could  not 
avoid  doing  that  which  brings  mischief  without  doing  violence  to,  and 
controlling  our  feelings,  unless  those  feelings  were  changed.     To  make 
it  '  natural '  to  us  to  do  what  is  best,  our  feelings  lAust  be  altered ;  then 
it  is  clear  that  for  '  heaven '  we  must  have  different  feelings  than  those 
we  have  now ;  and  what  can  be  tnore  reasonable,  and  right  to  think, 
than  that  the  feelings  in  heaven  are  true  (leading  *  naturally '  to  right 
acting  ;  i.  e.,  acting  according  to  the  truth  of  things),  and  our  feelings 
now  false  ?     Nay,  are  they  not  demonstrably  false,  by  the  very  fact  of 
their  naturally  leading  us  to  actions  not  good  or  wise ;  and  then  for 
*  heaven '  what  do  we  want  but  having  them  made  true  ?  [and  this,  of 
course,  means  having  our  '  being,'  or  state,  altered].     Thus  we  see  that 
to  those  whose  feelings  are  true  is  heaven.     So  we  find  the  threatening 
to  the  evil-doer,  with  the  '  tribulation  and  anguish,'  are  the  thumos  and 
orge :  the  certain  mode  of  feeling  by  which  alone  pain  can  be.    Is  it  not 
beautiful  thus  to  see  that  pain — feeling  of  evil — is  subjective,  and  comes 
by  a  state  of  ours,  and  only  can  come  so  ?     Is  it  not  parallel  to  the 
thought  that  while  beauty  is  objective,  ugliness  is  by  subjective  cause 
only  ? 

In  respect  to  future  happiness,  and  the  promises,  the  inducements, 
thus  held  out,  does  it  not  really  consist  in  the  posses&ion  of  '  man  '-con- 
sciousness, and  in  that  is  truly  the  having  of  all  ?  Thus  Paul  says, 
'  having  all  things ' — the  feeling  them  as  ours.  Is  it  not  as  a  king  may 
have,  in  his  servants ;  his  possessions  bo  in  other  hands,  and  jet, his  ?  Is 
not  this  conveyed  in  the  expression, '  being  in  Christ,  and  He  in  us  *  ? 
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And  if  we  take  this  view  of  the  rectification  of  our  consciousness  as  the. 
•basis  of  the  promised  happiness^  do  not  the  .words  of  Christ,  *  shall  re- 
ceive a  hundredfold  more  in  this  present  world,'  receive  a  natural  and 
complete  meaning.     And  the  reference  to  a  distinction  between  *  this 
world  '  and  *  that  which  is  to  come  *  may  be  understood  also :  it  may 
have  reference  to  difForont  states  of  man ;  it  may  be  only  during  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  his  being  that  such  *  possession '  is  possible.     What  is 
here  referred  to  is  not  the  eternnl  life :  that  is  our  true  and  final  goal. 
The  true  enjoyment  of  that  which  all  men  desire  may  be  given,  nay, 
shall  be  given ;  but  no  such  enjoyment  is,  or  can  be,  life* 

How  evidently,  in  theology,  the  altruistic  emotions  have  been  subor- 
dinated and  crushed.  There  is  cloarly  an  opposition  between  them  and 
the  other  faculties  in  man ;  and  therefore  a  aubordination  and  rule  are 
demanded,  on  a  scientific  anl  demonstsable  basis.  Now  is  it  not  from 
this  opposition  m  us  that  an  opposition  in  God — a  strife  between  justice 
and  love — has  been  supposed  ?  and  this  from  not  perceiving  the  true  re- 
lation of  subordination  nr.d  mutual  need. 

These  'opposing'  elements  in  us  are  not  opposed  in  God;  any  more 
than  a  scientific  man's  sense  and  reason  arc  opposed  ;  the  qualities  which 
give  the  apparent  opposition  are  exactly  those  which  give  them  their 
mutual  use.  Nay,  there  must  cease  to  be  the  opposition,  even  in  our 
apprehension,  when  we  rightly  understand  the  fact.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  simply  deny  the  opposition,  without  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions, fail  utterly:  it  is  to  be  positively  denied;  viz.,  by  seeing  the 
BUt)ordination. 

Ifay,  in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  the  lower  pairs  of  faculties — as 
sense  and  intellect,  e.  g. — may  we  not  see  a  necessity  for  the  nature  of 
•justice  ':  for  that  which  shall  apparently  be  opposed  to  love  ;  which 
shall  give  it  its  data  and  materials,  and  make  it  large  and  deep 
enough  ?  Given  love — the  true  love — and  the  relation  of  intellect 
and  sense,  and  might  we  not  postulate  *  conscience,'  or  'justice,'  as 
needful  for  the  love  ;  to  be  to  it  ^s  sense*  is  to  intellect  ?—  the  true 
*  love '  founded  on  it,  as  intellect  is  on  sense. 

» 
'  God's  righteousness' — His  way  of  saving,  or  ruling: — the  idea  is 

good,  because  it  implies  that  God's  way  is  the  true,  the  ofUy  way.    This 

is  one  with  our  having  to  make  our  ends  part  of  Nature :  this  is  the 

*  ruling  Nature  by  obeying  her.'  It  is  adopting  God's  way.  And  here 
surely,  miracle  might  be,  if  our  nature  and  instinctive  action  were  more 
largely  one  with  G-od's  way ;  as  it  is  in  our  use  of  the  body,  tho'  un- 
consciously so.  *  Miracle,*  surely,  is  but  having  more  of  Nature  as  our 
body  is.     [  Does  not  this  cast  a  light  on  the  idea  of  the  physical  as  the 

*  body '  of  the  Divine  ?] 

We  may  own  and  reverence,  and  heartily  consent  to,  prayer ;  but  we 
must  nevertheless  protest  against  its  being  brought  in  as  a  kind  of  salve 
te  mike  tolerable  a  theory  of  things  that  ought  to  be  intolerable,  and 
left  in  its  nnked  hideousness  in  order  that  it  might  he  felt  so :  viz.,  the 
idea  that  God  has  arranged  a  system  in  which  evils,  and  bad  and  inex- 
cusable things  in  themselves,  may  befall,  by  His  abstinence^  as  it  were, 
and  permission.  We  must  not  call  in  prayer  and  Divine  interference, 
to  help  US  to  swallow  this  camel ;  ^training  meanwhile  at  the  gnat  of 
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him  who  says,  '  I  see  that  G-od  rules  all,  and  I  do  not  see  how  to  pray.' 
Of  course,  a  seeing  person  cannot  see  how  to  pray,  when  prayer  has 
been  obscured,  nay  blotted  out,  by  such  representations. 

Surely  we  do  not  make  enough  of  the  fact  of  prayer,  intellectually, 
or  as  txpUdning  the  world :  what  system  it  must  be  in  which  prayer  is ; 
or  whether,  perhaps,  the  physical  being  subjectively  perceived,  it  ought 
not  to  be  an  agent  in  bringing  subjective  change.  Prayer  (in  pheno- 
menal results)  may  be  answered  without  any  real  change.  Is  not  this 
the  true  answer  to  that  objection  ?  Nay,  does  not  the  objection  exist 
as  proof  and  argument  of  the  phenomenalness  of  the  physical  ?  As 
subjective,  may  not  prayer  be  truly  an  instrument  of  phenomenal 
*  events '  ? 

Is  not  one  chief  error  in  our  thought  of  the  gospel  that  of  regarding 
it  as  a  mere  scheme  introduced  for  a  special  purpose  ?  Do  we  not  thus 
think  even  redemption  arbitrary  ?  It  is  not  so ;  it  also  is  necessary :  it 
is  God's  righteousness  revealed.  And  then  see  what  is  in  'righteous- 
ness,' the  true  and  divine ;  for  does  not  the  thought  seem  hard  and  cold, 
excluding  the  tender  love  and  pity  ?  Not  so  ;  this  is  because  we  so 
little  know  what  God's  righteousness  is.  That  truly  right — God's  right 
and  necessity — involves,  and  must  be,  the  deepest^  tenderest  love ;  the 
very  extreme  and  incredible  sacrifice.  That  is  the  only  right ;  in  spite 
of  what  the  *  self'  in  us  feels  right.  That  is  the  *  righteousness '  which 
God  reveals,  and  reveals  as  His ;  the  only  righteousness  the  revelation 
of  which  could  do  us  any  good. 

Must  not  the  true  God  be  related  to  the  true  man  ?  and,  for  the  phe- 
nomenal man,  do  we  not  want  a  God  correspondently  phenomenal  ?    In 
this,  is  there  not  an  illustration  of  how  we  continually  tend  to  err : 
viz.,  that  we  try  to  rectify,  ,or  put  not  phenomenally,  one  thing  (or  one 
part  of  our  thought),  leaving  others  unchanged  ?     Thus,  e.  g.,  feeling 
that  the  '  phenomenal '  thought  of  God  cannot  be  accurate,  do  we  not 
try  to  rectify  that  thought ;  to  think  of  God  as  He  is,  but  retaining  the 
phcQomenal  apprehension  of  man.     Here,  of  course,  is  a  discord :  dis- 
cord ever  arises  from  partial  rectifications.     And  this  is  from  our  not 
understanding  the  principle,  that  our  first  thought  is  ever  phenomenal 
only. 

The  intellect  is,  of  course,  constantly  related,  not  to  truth,  but  to  our 
knowledge — this  determines  it ;  and  the  attempt,  in  theology,  to  keep 
it  right,  may  be  compared  to  fixing  the  needle  of  the  compass  by  the 
finger,  to  make  it  point  right.  It  will  not  truly  get  right  till  it  is  suf- 
fered to  go  wrong :  in  the  one  case  it  must  have  its  oscillation,  in  the 
other,  the  conditions  must  be  rectified.  This  we  prevent  ourselves  from 
doing,  in  theology,  by  holding  the  intellect :  only  by  its  deviation  can 
we  learn  what  wants  altering.     True,  the  intellect  ought  to  point  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual ;  but  we  must  let  it  point  unbiassed,  or  we  can- 
not even  learn  what  is  wanted  in  order  that  it  should.    These  devi- 
ations (<  oscillations,  &c.)  of  the  intellect  are  most  tnstructivo :  they 
teach  us  what  is  to  be  done.     We  do  what  the  sailor  was  laughed  at 
for  doing — nail  the  needle  to  the  north. 

Surely  there  is  here  some  light  on  the  relations  of  man,  in  the  fact 
that  physical  punishment — death  even,  being  put  away  from  this  state 
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— legitimately  and  rightly  follows   crime,     A   murderer,   e.  g.,   is  a 
<  criminal  unfit  to  live^'     Now  the  light  here  is  upon  the  nature  and 
meaning;  of  our  present  social  state ;  that  the  punishment  belongs  to, 
and  follows  on,  the  deed ;  whereas  the  '  deed '  is  not  the  evil,  it  is 
the  <  being '  of  the  man,  which  leads  to  it.     A  man  before  a  crime  and 
after  is  the  same :  the  badness  was  in  him,  or  the  crime  would  not  have 
been  committed  ;  but  only  after  it  is  he  the  object  of  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment.    Our  actions,  our  punishments,  have  reference  to  the  *  deed,' 
and  rightly ;  but  i$  not  this  relation  of  our  punishing  to  crime  a  case  in 
which  the  practically  true  is  not  the  true  ? 

To  have  *  God  on  our  side '  surely  is  to  be  true  to  the  fact — to  have 
Nature  on  our  side.  As  it  is  in  the  physical  (which  so  is  the  <  pheno- 
menon '  of  the  actual) :  the  result  is  according  to  the  physical  fact — 
the  greatest  '  force.'  .  Do  we  not  thus  see  how  full  of  light  and  in- 
struction the  physical  is — ^how  well  it  teaches  its  lesson  ?  These  phy- 
sical laws  express  and  represent  the  actual  ones. 

Man*s  natural,  and  indeed  his  almost  accepted  way,  of  thinking  and 
feeling  of  happiness  being  the  great  thing,  is  really  little  better  than 
that  *  what'^  the  odds  so  long  as  we're  happy.'     Now  it  is  impossible 
for  the  divine,  the  spiritual,  nature,  to  partake  of  that,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  healthy  person  to  partake  of  the  delirium  of  a  patient 
with  fever.     But  is  there  not  in  this  a  light  on  the  method  of  revela- 
tion— on  the  Jewish  system,  e.  g.  '<     Thus :  is  it  not  recommended,  in 
treating  the  delirious,  not  to  contradict  too  absolutely  their  fancies,  but 
by  meeting  them  part  of  the  way,  to  lead  them  gradually  to  sanity  ? 
In  the  Old  Testament,  do  we  not  see  Ood  acting  so  by  man ;  accepting 
their  insane  apprehension,  to  lead  them  gradually  to  a  truer  ?     He 
*'  winked  at,'  and  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  allowed ;  but  this 
*'  hardness  of  the  heart '  is  the  very  disease.     But  in  the  New  Test- 
ament does  He  not  speak  truly  to  us  ? — laying  aside,  as  it  were,  His 
pitying  adoption  of  our  delirium.   He  tells  us  of  the  fact;  having 
raised  us  to  the  capacity  to  understand. 

Surely  the  thing  we  are  to  attain  (thro'  fulfilling  the  conditions)  will 
be  very  different  from  that  which  we  grasp  at,  and  think  .to  have.  So 
we  shall  have  knowledgCy  but  it  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
old  speculation ;  happiness,  but  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we 
think.  And  has  not  this  a  bearing  on  Theology  :  on  the  doctrine  of 
not  serving  God  by  doing  good  works,  or  even  by  praying,  but  by  be- 
lieving ?  Is  not  faith  the  fulfilling  the  condition  ?  So  may  we  not  say, 
men  are  to  serve  God,  but  it  will  be  a  very  thing  from  what  they  now 
think,  and  aim  after.  In  those  who  truly  serve,  that  is  fulfilled  which 
we  must  do  hj faith:  that  faith  being  necessary  to  us  shows  something 
wanting  in  us.     May  we  not  see  all  things  one  with  this  ? 

See  how  true  to  universal  experience  is  the  attitude  of  the  gospel : 
those  very  points  on  which  it  excites  opposition,  demonstrate  that  that 
opposition  must  have  been,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  man.    Thus, 
when  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  please  Gk>d,  that  our  services  cannot  be 
accepted,  is  not  this  one  with  what  the  man  of  science  says — we  cannot 
build  a  system  of  Nature  by  unaided  intellect  ?     When  the  preacher 
bids  us  forego  that  attempt,  and  do  something  else,  after  which  it  must 
come,  he  does,  unconsciously,  represent  (and  foretell)  the  whole  atti- 
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tade  of  man*8  true  thinkincr,  and  true  di)ing.  Now  from  tbis  '  believ- 
ing,' wbicb  18  the  very  antitype  of  all  '  fulfilling  of  conditions,'  may  we 
not  learn  to  understand  that  in  every  case  ?  Is  it  not  in  every  case  the 
same  in  respect  to  what  is  to  he  attained,  'as  '  believing '  is  to  '  serving 
God'? 

And  is  there  not  here  another  union  of  two  things  into  one  : — is  not 
twofoldnes:^  in  action — this  necessary  union  of  two  opposites  in  the 
practical — the  same  as  the  union  of  two  opposites  in  the  physical  ?  Are 
tbey  not  both  presentationft  of  the  same  thing  ;  and,  as  all  physical 
action  must  b^  vibratile,  so  is  there  the  same  law  in  our  action  ?  Is  the 
law  and  the  necessity  the  same  in  each  case  ? — as  it  is  thus  in  the  phy- 
sical because  it  is  phenomenal,  and  there  is  no  real  change,  so  is  this 
too,  essentially,  the  reason  of  that  law  of  our  action  p 

For  an  illustration  of  how  we  can  intellectually  recognize  a  result  as 
necessary  to  thought,  and  yet  not  believe  it,  nor  even  be  tempted  to 
hold  it  as  the  truth,  think  of  a  person  haying  such  faith  in  another's 
character,  that  though  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  be  is  guilty  of  a 
crime,  he  cannot  believe  it— 'be  is  sure  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  evi- 
dence.    This  is  how  we  might  feel ;  and  it  is  nothing  more*  than  is  ad- 
mitted :  we  grant  the  intellect  to  be  inadequate ;  that  is  the  flaw  in  the 
6  vi  dene  J.     Nay,  perhaps  it  ought  not  and  never  will  be  able  to  go 
rigiit ;  und  we  may  never  do  more  than  be  able  to  recognize  where,  and 
of  what  kind,  its  inadequacy  and  incorrectness  are.     As  in  respect  to 
senne :  it  is  irremediably  at  variance  with  reason ;  but  is  the  more  help- 
ful on  that  account.     So  may  notnntellect  be  thus  at  variance  with 
faith -r-th&t  be  its  normal  and  most  useful  relation?  only  recognize  the 
intellect  as  related  to  the  phenomenal  (or  related  to  Being  phenomenal- 
wise),  and  alone  so  related,  and  all  is  clear. 

Does  not  the  thought  of  attaining  ends  only  thro*  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions, show  the  relation  of  Judaism  and  the  gospel  ?     The  Law  goes 
to  its  end  direct  not  fulfilling  the  steps  (not  embracing  the  means  or 
power).     And  is  not  here  the  reaflon  of  this  revelation  ? — does  it  not 
express  Nature,  and  answer  to  the  universal  fact  ?     Is  not  this  a  proof 
of  its  ditinity  ? 

As  to  the  opposition  that  arises  to  revelation  from  scientific  explor- 
ation, this  surely  is  perfectly  right.     If  revelation  is  speaking  of  the 
fact,  and  science  explores  the  phenomenon,  there  ought  to  be  discrep- 
ancy.    The  appeal  is  to  different  faculties ;  and  there'  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent apprehensions.     As  well  might  we  expect  that  when  an  account 
was  given  us  of  how  a  thing  is  to  touch,  and  then  we  investigated  its 
appearance  to  the  eye,  we  should  find  them  the  same.     Why  should 
there  not  be  Divine  action  to  the  heart,  passive  order  to  the  intellect  ? 
Looking  at  the  thing  in  a  common-sen  e  view,  bearing  on  the  known 
senses,  how  likely  it  is  that  there  should  be  something,  in  respect  to 
the  whole,  answering  to  the  apprehension  of  things  by  sight — an  appre- 
hension large  and  modified  ?     Surely  it  is  simple,  and  would  be  so  felt, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  feeling  we  have  about  it,  by  tihu  want  of  other  ? 

It  is  striking' to  notice,  how  the  ideas  of  sin,  innocence,  merit  or  de. 
merit,  are  confined  to  the  individual.     There  is   *  spiritual '  evil,  evi- 
dently, to  which  these  ideas  cannot  attach  ;  inoral  evils  pertaining  to 
UB,  which  are  by  no  '  fault '  or  sin  of  ours.     Does  not  this  show  that 
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those  first  ideas  of  ours  pertain  to  the  phenomenal  merely  ;  and  that  the 
true  spiritaal  is  deeper  and  other  than  this  ?  All  that  we  associate 
ideaR  of  merit  and  demerit  with,  is  essentially  and  only  phenomenal,  by 
that  Tery  character. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  *  our '  life  on  earth  being  over  at  death  confuse 
everything,  and  prevent  our  seeing  what  is  essential  to  be  seen  for  any 
understanding  of  things  aright  ?.  As,  e.  g.,  doea  it  not  so  seem  to  ns 
that  a  man  may  live  in  this  world  a  life  not  of  trial  and  suffering,  and 
sacrifice  ?  That  seems  the  destiny  of  most,  but  not  of  all.  Is  not  this 
a  delusion  ?  And  see  what  a  practical  gain  it  were  if  the  contrary 
were  the  accepted  doctrine,  and  the  effort  to  avoid  it  were  given  up.  If 
60,  our  reference  to  duration  could  be  extended ;  the  moral  evils  arising 
from  the  apparent '  shortness  '  of  life  counteracted. 

Have  we  not  a  key  to  '  election '  in  that  constant  law :  of  a  thing  that 
is  to  be  universal  existing  firsf  in  a  partial  form,  and  universalized  only 
by  being  perfected  ?  Is  not  election  part  of  the  law  of  things  ?  Does 
not  the  being  for  some  prove  the  destiny  of  all  P  and  must  not  that 
come  from  a  becoming  better  ?  See  Christ's  prayer,  *  that  they  may 
be  one,  that  the  world  may  believe.* 

It  ie  interesting  to  see  how  some  men  object  to  the  universal  invita- 
tion of  the  gospel,  as  others  to  the  universal  saving ;  and  on  grounds 
essentially  the  same.     All  the  invitations  imply  something  about  char' 
cuiter  (viz.,  'believing,'  or  'repenting');  something  which  implies  a 
diving  work.     Also,  observe,  how  this  controversy  illustrates  the  mental 
laws  (the  two  opposites,  based  on  a  common  error)  ;  the  error  being  the 
not  saving  of  the  world.     The  '  calvinist,'  with  the  true  doctrine  that 
the  world  is  ordered,  absolutely,  by  God,  accepts  the  consequence — 
God  decrees  the  damnation  of  some :  the  '  Arminian,'  rejecting  the  con- 
sequence, makes  a  system  consistent  with  that  rejection.     The  meaning 
of  this  is  evident —correct  the  premise.     The  doctrine  of  *  free-will,'  then, 
answers  to  the  false  notion  of  the  social  life  adopted  by  those  who,  hold- 
ing the  self-scheme,  yet  shrink  from  tAe  results. 

Are  seeing  things  as  resultants,  and  seeing  them  as  minuses,  or  results 

of  a  minus,  the  same  thing  ? 

With  respect  to  free-will,  one  sees,  with  the  Calvinist,  man  is  not 
free ;  but  what  he  is  not  free  in  is  self-heedom — this  is  the  true  con- 
trary to  free,    Tha  Calvinist  errs  by  denying  freedom  in  the  opposite 
waj :  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Arminian  has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  for  affirming  man's  freedom ; 
he  has  not  seen  what  the  true  <  man '  is.     Is  not  this  an  universal  law 
also  ?  each  of  the  two  opposites  is  a  position  true,  but  not  fulfilling  the 
conditions. 

Think  of  the  '  good '  among  us : — ^believing  they  are  to  be  happy  for 
ever,  and  that  others  will  be  eternally  miserable,  thej  yet  choose,  and 
hold,  present  enjoyment,  simply  because  they  have  the  power,  and  the 
conventional  right ;  and  let  others  suffer  misery  and  want,  and  the 
forced  foregoing  of  all  pleasures.     And  this  is  our  good ;  this  satisfies 
us — this  we  admire  and  ^rest  in ;  quieting  our  consciences  with  the 
dreadful  thought,  that  God  fixes  their  lot.     What  a  revelation  it  is  of 
ourselves  !     But  however  it  looks  to  us,  what  can  it  be  but  devilish  ? 
Nay,  may  not  this  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  that  doctrine  of  'final 
misery  * — what  it  exists  and  was  '  permitted '  for :  to  show  and  prove  to 
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man  what  could  not  have  been  guessed  possible  without  ?  If  that  had 
not  been  believed.'  all  would  have  said,  ^  if  they  thought  thaif  men  could 
not  make  themselves  comfortable.' 

Incidentally^  sec  here  a  possible  advance  by  belief  in  the  absolute  re- 
demption —it  enables  us  to  see  that. 
So,  surely,  for  this  God  has  made  men  believe  it ;  by  this  thought  He 
has  shown  them  what  they  are.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  Him  ?  Is  not  that 
the  very  first  condition  of  making  meu  good  ?  True,  the  case  is  not  as 
we  think  it ;  the  practical  infereuce  does  not  follow  because  the  chain 
yields  the  other  way ;  but  then  it  is  supplied  by  a  different  motive.  If 
man  is  redeemed,  then,  in  love  and  joy,  take  you  the  suffering.' 

yHow   natural  the  world  is,  if  we  recognize  it  thus :  our  taste,  our 
sennibility,  depraved  ;  we  admiring  and  approving  utter  evil.     Then,  of 
course,  the  case  must  be  even  as  it  is — so  seemingly  good,  so  truly  bad, 
so  utterly  mysteriona.    The  ^mystery'  comes  from  that  false  satisfaction 
of  ours ;  if,  we  *felt  aright,  we  should  see  those  mysterious  evils  necessary. 
The  evil  being  in  the  thing,  we  only  see  it  in  the  renults,  and  so  we  find 
mystery.     In  those  (evil)  results  thei-e  is  evil ;  which  not  only  is  evil, 
but  IS  felt  so  by  us.     God  uses  this;  turns  the  true  evil  to  this  phenom- 
enal ;    not  that   it  is   worse,   but  less    evil — but    it   makes   us  feel 
it.     Those  reailts  are  for  this ;  and  those  who  bear  them  are  martyrs^  to 
reveal  (as  Christ  di<l)  the  true  good. 

There  is  a  thought  hei*e: — many  men  and  women  Buffer  (phy.-tically) 
so  much  man  than  Christ.  How  is  this  ?  Has  God  kept  for  Him- 
self, here,  the  best  ?  It  cannot  be ;  that  is  our  thought :  surely  it 
must  be  that  here,  also,  God  gives  up  to  man — gives  him  the  best. 
And,  speaking  of  being  ^  good  enough  *  to* be  martyrs,  here  is  at  any 
rate  free  scope  for  us.  If  those  poor  creatures  are  not  martyrs  will- 
ingly, we  can  be,  by  taking  their  places :  we  know  and  see,  and  could 
act  for,  the  results,  at  least. 

Is  it  not  a  true  feeling  that,  in  some  ways,  the  beautiful,  pleasant, 
christian  lifip,  is  worse  than  the  depraved  and  ugly  ? — for  observe,  it  is 
only  to  that  life  thut  this  special  and  extreme  shame  applies.  Yet  this 
mode  of  action  has  its  rightness ;  it  socretly  rests  upon  the  true  idea 
that  God,  and  not  we,  is  responsible  for  the  world :  but  then  it  is  held 
inconsistently — put  with  the  other,  how  intolerable  is  even  its  right- 
ness  !  But  this  reveals,  again,  the  deep'  links  which  unite  opposites  in 
true  perception  and  feeling,  and  leads  to  the  opposite  action :  that  is  the 
very  basis  and  root  of  the  giving,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  take. 
And  this  shows  that  it  is  not  duty  will  make  us  act,  but  privilege. 

Surely,  in  this  perception  of  what  is  involved  in  'religious'  people 
making  themselves  comfortable,  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  that  anomaly, 
that  even  the  deepest  religion,  excellent  and  good  ns  it  is,  brings  some- 
thing evil  with  it,  and  contrasts,  in  some  respects,  unfavorably  with  its 
absence ;  furnishing  the  ground  of  the  popular  feeling  against  it,  and 
the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  popular  writers.     It  cannot  but  be  there 
must  arise  a  habit  of  mind  bearing  unconsciously  the  leaven  of  this 
feeling:  and  so  what  an  elevation  arises  in  religion  fro.n  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  redemption. 

In  respect  to  original  sin,  and  wicke  Incss — that  *  being  a  self  is  evil, 
tho'  we  are  not  respon»iblo — there  is  an  illustration  in  inadtiess,  No  one 
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k  responsible  for  being  insane,  yet  it  leads  to  deeds  which  have  the  most 
evil  character,  even  to  the  murder  of  parents  and  children.  Is  there 
not,  clearly,  a  spiritual,  actual,  badness,  which  is  not  'moral/  but 
deeper,  which  is  the  cause  of  moral  (i,  e.  individual)  evil  ?  May  we  not 
well  understand  how  a  true  living  Being  would  shrink  from  becoming  a 
»elf;  would  feel  it  morally  evil  ?  Might  it  not  be  morally  evil  to  such 
an  one,  tho'  not  to  us  ? 

May  this  throw  sqme  light  on  Adam's  transgression  ? — was  it  the  de- 
liberately becoming  a  self  ?  Does  not  the  <  knowing  good  and  evil ' 
answer  to  this  ?  does  it  not  signify  ^self-being  ? 
Is  here  the  possibility  of  passing  from  innocence  to  sinfulness — ^the 
choosing  a  state  of  being  (choosing  death)  ?  And  from  this  <  self-being,' 
thus  chosen,  can  we  trace  the  relations  of  the  '  individual '  ? — not  sinfhl 
to  him  to  he  so,  but  he  necessarily  sinning. 

Conversing  with respecting  the  future  realization  of  personal 

relations,  and  the  part  played  by  them  now  in  man's  education,  is  it  nol 
the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  more  added  hereafter ;  which,  while  leaving 
them  the  same,  shall  yet  make  them  also  more?     This  seemed  to  bring 
our  thoughts  into  accord — that  the  relations  are  that  which  must  be  re- 
tained unchanged ;  and  that  in  order  for  this,  as  we  shall  be  more,  so 
that  also  must  be  more,  else  the  '  relations '  would  not  be  maintained ; 
that  those  personal  objects  must  be  different,  as  being  more  fully  and 
adequately  apprehended  [which  involves  that  they  are  now  different 
from  our  apprehension  of  them].     But  may  we  not  think  thus : — now 
the  personal  relations  are  more  than  the  universal,  and  are  '  designed '  to^ 
be  so :  any  attempt  to  alter  this  ends  in  utter  ruin.     But  may  it  not  be 
altered  hereafter — then,  may  not  the  universal  relations  be  most  ?   The 
endeavour  to  make  them  most  now,  therefore,  is  an  *  anticipation.' 
*  But  we  may  feel  this  condition  of  ours,  by  which  the  personal  is  most 
to  us,  is  an  evil  and  inverse  state ;  we  may  recognize  this,  accepting 
it  as  the  condition  of  our  present  state ;  yet  not  accepting  it  as  the 
true  or  best  of  man — surely  this  is  the  fulfilling  all  demands.    Even 
as  we  now  consent  to  eat  and  drink,  yet  believe  in,  and  anticipate,  a 
better  state,  where  we  shall  no  more  be  subject  to  these  prdtent  phy- 
sical necessities. 

Again  :  here,  the  <  universal '  is  matter  for  faith ,  for  belief,  not  for 
practical  .action.     So  the  gospel  satisfies:  giving  u%  faith  in  respect  to 
that.     It  is  not  a  case  for  action ;  our  action  is  in  and  has  to  do  with 
the  personal.   -This  seems  to*show  the  entire  relations  and  bearing  of 
the  gospel.  It  settles  that  question  of  the  <  unirersal,'  showing  it  as  the 
domain  of  faith :  so,  too,  how  practically  personal  it  is ;  giving  those  re- 
lations their  perfect  scope. 
And  surely  then,  the  view  which  does  not  thus  fully  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  universal  (which  involves  a  belief  in  the  lass  of  some), 
must  fail  of  that  result ;  must  less  favor  the  perfection  of  the  per- 
sonal relations. 
And  so  one  sees  the  law  of  a  fact  in  experience :  how  the  theological 
views  which  imply  perfect  redemption  have  such  a  tendency  to  exidt 
and  make  much  of  the  personal. 

Again :  does  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospel  deals  with  the  uni- 
versal, give  us  a  light  on  the  relation  of  the  (self-)  personal  hereafter : 
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it  ceasing  to  be  the  personal,  and  the  true  personal  taking  its  place,  and 
being  felt  m  the  personal  ?  Then  the  <  aniversal '  will  become  the  prac- 
tical region  for  ua,  as  the  '  personal '  is,  and  must  ever  be :  the  change 
will  lie  in  our  apprehension  of  'personality.'  Then,  too,  the  self-per- 
sonal being  no  more  the  truly  personal  to  us,  may  pass  into  a  non-prac- 
tical region,  like  that  of  the  '  universal '  now ;  a  subordinate,  yet  more 
as  subordinate — even  as  the  universal  is  more  to  us  thro',  and  by  virtue 
ofy  the  '  individual '  relations :  it  is  they  which  give  it  all  its  value  and 
greatness.  And  as  the  universal  (as  we  see  in  the  goppel,  and  the  part 
the  *  faith '  respecting  it  has  to  bear)  is  to  us — tho'  not  the  practical 
sphere,  yet  of  immense  importance  and  power — so,  surely,  the  self- 
personal  sphere  will  be  hereafter. 

Observe,  here :  is  not  the  self-personal  being  to  un  the  practical  a 

proof  that  it  is  not  the  actual  ?    Is  not  the  '  practical,'  to  us,  ever 

the  not-actual,  or  true  ? 
And  in  all  this  is  there  not  a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  the  phenom- 
enal is  the  strict  inverse  of  the  actual  ? 

Is  there  not  a  grandeur  in  the  way  the  '  actualist '  principles  work 
here — its  very  doctrines  (which  seem  most  opposed)  leading  to  the  af« 
flrmation  of  the  <  personal '  as  the  practical  ?  Such  a  virtue  is  there  in 
its  union  of  opposites — viz.  in  the  perception  that  the  practical  is  not 
the  true.  The  very  thought  that  this  self-personal  is  not  the  true,  in- 
volves that  it  should  be  the  practical :  that  is  a  condition  of  it. 

For  our  life  of  course  is,  and  must  be,  en^hatically  personal,  and  in 

the  personal :  the  universal  becomes  the  *  practical '  to  us  hereafter  ? 

only  because  becoming  to  us  the  personal. 

Observe,  in  our  present  relation  to  the  universal,  how  far  it  is  from 
being  the  case  that  a  thing  is  nothing  to  us  because  it  is  not  tho 
practical  i  just  as  that,  tho'  not  the  practical  to  us  now,  is  of  infi- 
nite moment  and  importance,  so  may  not  the  self-personal  be  here- 
after, altho*  not  the  *  practical '  any  more  ? 
How  simple  is  the  thought,  if  the  change  that  shall  -be  to  us  hereafter 
should  be  just  this :  that  the  universal  may  become  the  practical  to  us. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  how  exactly  <  faith '  is  what  is  wanted  for 
that  which  is  Hot  the  practical — the  universal.     Eaith  is  the  appropri- 
ate thing  for  that ;  and  here  is  a  new  insight  into  the  rightness  and 
reason  of  the  gospel,  and  its  doctrine  of  faith.     And  so  may  we  not  see 
how  faith  works  by  love :  love  even  to  tho  self-personal — setting  that 
free,  and  intensifying' it  (if  only  by  the  rest  and  satisfaction  it  gives, 
in  respeot  to  the  universal),  concentrating  our  energy  and  thought  od 
the  individual  ?    How  right  it  is,  that  in  respect  to  that  which  is  not 
the  practical  to  us — in  which  we  cannot  act — we  should  have  faith ; 
more  perfect  trust  in  GK>d :  and,  in  respect  to  the  self-personal  and  indivi- 
dual— which  is  the  practical  to  us — work.   So  we  see  the  '  passive '  doc- 
trines united  with  their  opposite,  and  perfected. 

The  parallel,  here,  to  ordinary  practical  life  and  scientific  knowledge^ 
is  interesting :  to  motion— ceasing,  practically  ;  not- ceasing,  scientific- 
ally:  the  individual  is  the  former,  the  universal  is  the  latter.  Then  is 
not  the  gospel  like  adding  science  to  our  knowledge  ? 

These  personal  things  and  relations — the  world,  as  we  do  and  must 
use  it — have  a  meaning  wiiioh  is  deeper  and  more  real  than  appears.  It 
is  as  in  dealing  with  appearances  (phantasmagoria,  &g.)  \  so  this  seeing 
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the  phenomenal  as  not  the  true  existence  is  the  perfecting  of  science. 
At  once  it  gives  a  better  control  over,  and  use  an^  command  of,  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  superiority  to  it  (just  as  over  *  appearances '  by  knowing 
them  as  such. 

Observe  how  '  feelings,'  even  the  physical  sensations,  are,  in  a  degree, 
independent  of  '  physical '  conditions ;  how  under  certain  emotions,  any 
torment  may  be  unfelt.  Now  might  even  such  a  superiority  be  gained 
as  the  normal  state  ?  Is  that,  indeed,  in  some  sense,  an  exhibition  of 
the  spiritual  9  8ee  how  the  individual  has,  in  such  conditions,  the  most 
perfect  advantage,  use,  and  dominion  of  his  body,  tho'  not  amenable  to 
its  pains.     May  some  such  condition  of  consciousness  be  in  heaven  ? 

Does  not  the  'actual'  view  give,  pre-eminently,  the  ground  for  activity, 
and  even  rest,  in  the  *  personal'  sphere  :  viz.,  as  showing  that  the  uni- 
versal is  in  it ;  that  it  does  go  beyond,  even  ta  the  depths  of  all  ?  But 
then,  is  it  not  '  faith ' — faith  in  the  absolute  redemption — that  alone 
gives  us  the  possibility  of  thuja  acting,  thoroughly,  in  the  personal  ?  for 
(among  other  things)  without  this,  the  personal  action  (in  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  pleasure-giving)  is  itself  poisoned  and  perverted,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise.  Surely  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  redemp- 
tion, and  the  bearing  of  all  we  do  or  suffer  upon  it,  at  once  the  justifi- 
cation and  liberation  of  personal  affections  and  the  pow^r  which  com- 
pels sacrifice :  not  so  much  the  command,  as  the  necessity. 

In  respect  to  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  punishment  necessary  for 
sin,  may  it  not  justly  be  thought  that  our  estimate  of  sin,  and  its  de- 
serts and  consequences,  may  well  differ  by  excess  from  the  truth  (or  di- 
vine estimate),  thro'  our  littleness  ?     It  ought,  perhaps,  to  extend  over 
all  our  field  of  vision-bought  to  seem  an  utter  and  eternal  wrong,  and 
truly  so,  80  far  as  toe  see — but  that  is  not  all.     GK>d,  seeing  more,  per- 
haps sees  quite  differently.     Think  how  a  i*hild  regards  (naturally  and 
rightly)  his  own  faults  and  their  consequences  ;  what  darkness  and  ruin 
they  seem  to  involve ;  and  truly,  so  far  as  he  sees,  because  he  does  not 
see  his  manhood — but  the  parent  and  master  do.     They  see  his  crimin- 
ality and  his  punishment  quite  differently.     Nay,  they  may  see  the 
worst  punishment  in  that  in  which  he  sees  only  pleasure  (expulsion,  , 
e.  g.);  that  a  ^verer  punishment  than  any  ha  thinks  of  *(and  one  he 
will  know  to  have  been  so,  by  and  bye)  may  be  inflicted  on  him,  and  he 
never  know  it  or  feel  it  to  be  a  punishment  at  all.  Thus  may  it  be  with 
man's  sins  now :  in  fuller  life  we  may  see  them  to  have  been  as  boys* 
faults — great  and  utter,  for  the  hoy.     Is  there  not  a  black  cloud  in  our 
theology  which  needs  to  be  thus  taken  away  ? 

And  in  respect  to  sin  being  only  phenomenal,  is  there  u  parallel  to 
what  we  have  seen  in  respect  to  the  '  aetion '  and  the  *  being '  in  the 
physical :  that  whereas  we  have  at  first  the  feeling  of  them  as  actual, 
yet  examination  shows  them  to  be  but  phenomenal  ?  So  sin,  while 
*real  to  us,'  may  be  found,  by  examination,  not  to  be,  and  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  ? 

Respecting  prater :  may  not  its  '  efficacy '  rest  upon  the  truly  al- 
truistic nature  of  man — upon  the  connection  of  that  which  is  in  our 
experience  (mental,  emotional,  or  A'olitional)  with  that  which  is  beyond 
us,  as  individuals  ?     May  not  this  be  its  basis ;  and  the  doctrines  re- 
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specting  it  in  soripture  be  founded  on  that  ?     So  God  enjoins  prayer,  ' 
promiseB  answers  to  it,  and  rightly  ;  these-  being  the  true  relations  of 
man,  and  there  being  that  connection  of  oar  moral  experience  with  the 
universe  ?     It  is  an  adapted  instrument. 

May  we  think  of  this  in  connection  with  some  believed  '  answers 

to  prayer '  ?     Does  it  not  bring  another  department  of  God's  special 

action  under  necessity ;  i.  e.,  show  it  truly  Divine  ? — a  department, 

which,  seeming  not  capable  of  this,  was  necessarily  denied  altogether 

by  some. 

Thus,  one  would  see  perfectly  how  the  idea  of  prayer  must  have  been 

denied — i.  e.,  thought  subjective  merely,  &c. ;  how,  in  fact,  our  holding 

it  is  as  an  '  anticipation,'  and  examination  brings  resistance  to  it. 

Again :  if  we  think  thus,  then  what  a  light  is  thrown  on  that  un- 
seen connection — that  ia  '  God  answering  prayer.'  So,  too,  not  only 
God  answers,  but  He  is  the  author  of,  prayer.  Surely  we  may  say,  on 
the  general  principles,  that  prayer,  being  denied  as  it  is,  demands  some 
further  knowledge,  or  correction  of  our  thought :  that  it  is  but  '  anti- 
cipation '  yet. 

Surely  the  recognizing  man's  deadness  (and  therewith  his  destiny)  is 
a  great  fulfilling  of  conditions  ;  enabling  us  rightly  to  hold  opinions 
which  are  necessary  and  right :  the  deep  feeling  of  moral  and  spiritual 
evil ;  the  purest  pity,  regard,  and  hope  for  man.  We  can  receive  this 
fuUy,  and  yet  retain  the  profoundest  feeling  of  his  spiritual  evils.  And 
this  is  what  we  want :  that  kind  of  view  will  not  do  which  suppresses 
these  feelings  ;  they  assert  themselves  against  it. 

May  these  not  be  two  interpretations,  as  it  were,  or  '  theories  '^-each 

a  suppression  of  the  other — true,  and  united  in  the  interpretation  ? 

Are  not  the  solemn  *  calvinistic  *  feeling,  and  the  hopeful  human  one, 

both  anticipations ;  each  needing  something  more  to  be  known  ? 
This  is  what  we  want :  some  knowledge  which  shall  enable  us  to  have 
all  that  view  and  feeling,  and  yet  the  full  spiritual  depth.     The  two 
are  united  here.  ^ 

Does  not  God  use  sm  as  He  uses  suffering  ?  and  may  He  not  use  it, 
also,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  'self'  to  which  it  also  appertains ? 
We  see  He  can  use  suffering — the  self  may  suffer :  now  so  it  is  also  He 
may  use  sin.     Sin,  in  the  selfs  doing,  mars  no  more,  than  suffering  in 
the  selfs  feeling. 

What  a  trap  drinking  is,  again ;  coming  like  an  angel  to  the  weak  and 
unhappy.      It  cannot  have  been  meant  that  man  should  not  go  wrong. 

See  how  much,  not  only  of  the  reward,  but  of  the  goodness,  of  the 

good,  is  based  upon  the  badness  of  the  bad.  ^ 

God  does  use  moral  evil,  as  well  as  physical ;  and  here  is  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  case :  our  feeling  that  this  must  not  be  is  true  of  man  in 
the  normal  state.     If  this  were  man*B  life — the  true  actual  man — it 
might  not  be ;  but  in  the  phenomenal  it  may.     That  is  an  instinct  true 
to  the  actual,  applied  to  the  phenomenal.     Surely  here  is  a  guide  to 
many  other  cases. 

The  view  that  the  difficulty  respecting. practical  'mysteries'  arises 
from  looking  at  the  matter  on  the  side  of  the  divine,  which  is  not  within 
our  grasp,*  is  good  ;  but  there  ia  more  to  be  said.  May  not  our  idea  of 

*Sennon  by  Dr.  Temple. 
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this  attempt  landing  us  in  iinescupable  difficulties,  itf^elf  arise  from  a^ 
mistaken  notion  as  to  what  we  ought  to  seek  for  and  expect,  and  find 
find  satisfactory  in  it  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  this  way  oi  lookinc?  at 
things  gives  us  opposites  (which,  an(|er  the  name  of  *  contradictories,* 
is  the  difficulty  of  the  case),  still,  are  not  such  opposites  what  we  ought 
to  get — what  we  want  to  use  ?  A  better  understanding  of  how  to  use 
our  intellects  might  perhaps  give  us  this  domain  within  our  use. 

Surely  here  is  one  reason  (and  a  deep  and  considerable  one)  of  the 
difficulty  about  the  atonement  [the  repulsiveness  of  one  view,  tlie  ob- 
scurity of  that  which  would  supplant  it]  :  viz.,  our  false  thought  about 
svffering — our  thinking  enjoying  pleasure  to^  be  the  good ;  and  so  it  be- 
comes nepessary  for  us  to  find  reasons  for  Christ  taking  the  opposite.  It 
is  the  premiss  wants  correcting.  Surely  the  radical  perversion  is  here ; 
and  so  we  cannot  see  how  it  is  necessary  as  the  revelation  of  God. 

And  here  see  how  beautiful  it  is  that  we  have  this  '  revelation  of 
God ':  this  it  is  can  cofirm  our  else  vague  and  uncertain  thought.     We 
must  arrive,  if  we  truly  think  and  feel,  at  the  conviction  that  the  self- 
good  is  not  good ;  that  in  the  life  of  suffering,  to  such  as  we,  is  the  good. 
And  how  else  could  we  be  sure^  how  could  it  become  a  settled  convic- 
tion with  us,  in  which  we  might  rest,  and  on  which  we  might  act  ? 
But  if  God  reveal  Himself,  He  will  show  us  what  He  does  and  chooses ; 
and,  seeing  this,  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  seek  for  (or  to  repudiate) 
artificial  reasons  for  God  taking  the  painful  life.     From  a  false  feeling, 
inducing  a  false  thought,  there  has  beon  a  necessity  to  ask  a  question 
which  could  not  be  answered  on  that  basis :  either  the  heart  or  the  in- 
tellect refuse  it. 

Surely  the  question  of  religion  is  '  how  shall  Ood  be  just  with  man  ?' 
as  well  as  '  how  shall  man  be  just  witli  God  ? '     And  is  it  not  interest- 
ing to  see  that  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  (Job)  deals  with  the  former 
question,  not  the  latter  ?  it  opens  the  problem  of  the  rightness  of  God's 
ways,  is  wholly  occupied  with  it ;  and  herei^  it  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  whole.    And  then  see  in  Eevelation  the  same  problem  again — 
God's  dealings  with  man :  surely  ihe  jiutificatton  of  them.     And  note 
the  progression :  in  Job  it  is  taken  up  in  its  individual  relation ;  in  Re- 
velation, in  referenpe  to  the  world. 

And  thus  arises' a  new  meaning  and  value  in  the  'evangelical'  posi- 
tions :  they  are  right,  only  see  them  rightly.  This  seeing  God  just  with 
man  is  the  first  thing ;  necessary  before  true  piety  and  goodness  can  be 
established  in  the  heart.  Eirst,  it  is  necessary  to  be  'reconciled'  to 
God.  He  must  be  seen  in  Christ ;  His  ways  to  man  be  justified ;  then 
we  can  love  Him.  « 

• 

May  Buddhism  and  Mahometism  be  two  correlatifes :  the  intensity 
of  the  individuality  in  the  one,  with  its  seeming  absence  in  the  other  ? 
Do  these  also  furnish  a  guidance  towards  the  union  ? 

Is  it  not  in,  and  connected  with,  the  individual^  that  all  the  sin  and 
evil  is  ?  and  is  not  the  problem  this  :  to  see  the  evil  destroyed,  with 
the  perfecting  of  all  that  is  good  ?  [Is  the  evil  ordy  individual,  or 
must  it  not  be  deeper,  to  be  there  ?] 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  influx^  too,  surely  may  be  seen  in  a 
new  light  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  satan  being  the  '  self,'  and 
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the  »elf  in  us  being  satan  in  us.  So  that,  when  we  do  evil,  it  is  satan 
working  in  us — ^what  our  'self  does,  that  satan  does  :  even  as  all  our 
truly  good  is  done  by  God.  These  thoughts  are  the  very  idea  of  *  in* 
flux,*  and  so  should  thoy  no^  be  accepted  as  one  ?  May  not  even  Swe- 
den borg's  doctrine  of  free-will  from  the  balance  of' influx  be  capable  of 
a  satisfactory  presentation  ?  Might  not  that  really  answer  to  its  being, 
by  an  absence  of  necessity  from  want  of  that  *  influx '  from  God,  which 
makes  the  privilege  of  the  perfect  state  ?  That  *  balanced  influx ' 
might  be,  truly,  simply  absence  of  the  (right  and  necessary)  Divine; 
which  would  be,  precisely,  the  absence  of  (spiritual)  betrig. 

This  occurred  to  me  respecting  the  SalibcUk :  how  its  observance  is  a 
precept  having  an  apparently  Divine  reference ;  being  based  on  the  fact 
of  God  having  *  rested,'  and  seems  against  tarthly  work ;  looks  like  a 
command  not  to  do,  in  respect  to  earth,  on  grounds  quite  super-sensuous 
— in  short,  it  seems  a  putting  the  divine  against  the  earthly.     Yet  it  is 
the  best  for  earth,  and  has  been  proved  so.     This  is  very  significant : 
we  feel  there  must  be  some  true  actual  relation  involved  in  that  keep- 
ing the  sabbath ;  as  if  it  were  more  than  we  can  see,  and  therefore 
should  be  reverentially  done.     And  besides,  it  seems  like  the  revelation 
of  a  great  law  :  ihat  the  seemingly  against  earth  for  the  Divine,  is  truly 
ever  the  best  for  earth  also. 

Is  not  the  *  design '  doctrine  of  <  natural  theology'  merely  the  picking 
out  all  that  is  convenient,  and  refusing  to  see  the  other  ?  and  is  not  this 
simply  a  .case  of  an  instinct,  true  to  the  actual,  perverted  to  the  pheno- 
menal ?     Thus,  it  is  true  the  world  is  perfect  for  its  true  ends,  and  they 
are  perfectly  good — this  is  what  man  feels,  and  rightly ;  but  then  he 
tries  to  make  it  out  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal. 
In  like  manner  is  the  unscientific  continually  coming  up — the  idea  of 
direct  intervention,  &c. :  that  is  applying  to  the  phenomenal  what  is 
true  of  the  actual.     And  this,  which  is  true  of  the  actual,  is  true 
universally  and  absolutely ;  in  respect  to  the  phenomenal,  it  has  to 
be  limited,  and  partial.* 

So,  surely,  we  may  know  this  case  always,  as  soon  as  we  see  it : 
an  instinct,  falsely  applied  to  the  phenomenal,  is  almost  universal 
throughout  human  thought.     Has  it  not  made,  indeed,  the  great 
struggle  and  difficulty  of  the  human  mind  ?     Is  it  not,  more  than 
all  else,  the  secret  of  the  *  idols '  ? 
And  in  this  very  fact,  then,  of  man's  proneness  to  error,  have  we  not  a 
proof  of  that  which  some  extreme  peeple  deny  that  we  can  find  out — 
viz.,  that  the  actual  does  difier  from  the  phenomenal  ?  not  to  say  a 
guide  to  how  it  differs. . 
And  is  it  not  a  simple  matter  of  necessity  that  the  instincts  should 
conform  to  the  actual  ?     If  we  reflect,  we  see  that  there  is  nothing 
else  for  them  to  conform  to :  to  be  conformed  to  the  phenomenal  were 
an  absurdity.     So   this   is   something  more  shown  necessary ;  and, 
indeed,  a  great  practical  guide. 
So,  again,  the  erring  and  devious  course  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  cautions  and  corrections,  are  also  seen  necessary.     In 
fine :  to  see  a  thing  necessary  is  simplifying — a  making  less.     Where 
there  is  (logical)  necessity,  is  there  not,  really,  identity  ?  i.  e.,  seeing  a 
thing  necessary  is  truly  reducing  two  things  to  one  ?     So  the  law  of 
parcimony  compels  our  thought  here. 

BB 
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In  reading  the  history  of  the  old  monks,  what  a  conviction  arises 
that  that  essential  life  Is  to  come  again :  how  near  it  brings  them,  and 
how  living  it  makes  them.     It  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  value 
of  studying  that  old  past,  to  believe  in  an  actualistic  sociology.     And 
indeed,  altogether,  does  not  this  view — this  belief  in  respect  to  the 
world — give  us  back,  as  a  new  possession,  all  that  old£lhristian  history  ? 
Does  it  not  give  this  instinct  and  feeling  of  oneness  perfectly :  the  same 
feeling  as  that  which  is  so  great  an  attraction  to  those  who  go  over  to 
the  Catholic  communion — the  feeling  of  restored  interest  in,  and  one- 
ness with,  all  the  former  life  of  the  Christian  centuries  ?     Is  .not  this  a 
point  of  advantage ;  one  that  should  give  it  power  ?     Nay,  is   it  not 
even  a  more  perfect  union  than  that  which  Eomanism  offers — perfect  in 
spirit,  rather  than  in  form  ?  ^ 

It  is  beautiful  to  observe,  in  Vespect  to  our  two-fold  relation  to  God 
— ^as  the  infinite  and  present  Cause  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  a  '  self- 
person,*  in  Christ,  on  the  other — ^that  in  Christ,  God,  as  it  were,  with- 
draws  from  us,  in  order  that  we  may^  see  Him.     He  is  too  near,  too 
close.     '  As  we  cannot  see  the  shape  of  a  cloud  while  we  are  in  it,  but 
need  to  see  it  at  a  distance,'  so  we,  being  what  we  are,  a  separation,  a 
withdrawing,  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  see  God  as  He  is. 
And,  in  a  like  manner,  in  Christ  God  is  personal  to  «« ;  but  it  is  truly 
by  a  laying  aside,  a  putting  off,  of  Divinity ;  that  is,  of  personality. 
As  He  is  brought  near,  to  our  feeling,  by  separation,  so  He  is  made  per- 
sonal, to  out  feeling,  by  a  putting  aside  of  the  perfectness  of  personality. 
Is  there  not  here  a  sign  and  result  of  our  inversion  ?  and  so  what  we 
may  look  forward  to  is  to  have  feelings  made  true ;  to  be  conscious  of 
God,  altho*  close  to  us  and  around  us ;  not  needing  Him  separated  and 
lemoyed. 

Here  is  a  thought  which  connects  itself  with  the  geologic  history  of 
the  animal  races :  their  violent  deaths — the  sacrifice  of  all  life,  from 
the  first.     This  has  been  represented  as  necessary  on  account  of,  and  de- 
signed in  adaptation  to,  man's  future  sin.     Suppose  this ;  then  do  we 
not  see  these  races  sacrificed  for  man — the  true  law  of  Being  appearing 
also  here  ? 

[Bushnell's  Nature  and  the  Supernatural'] :— would  it  not  have  been 
well  if  only  he  had  recognized  the  phenomenalness  of  what  he  calls 
*  Nature '  ?     And  do  we  not  truly  want  here  a  harmonizing  of  words 
with  thought :  and  instead  of  *  nature  and  super-natural,'  apply  the 
term  '  Nature '  to  the  actual ;  and  say  *  nature,  and  the  iVj/ra-natural  *  ? 
Then  how  simple,  how  perfect  in  harmony,  it  were,  to  speak  of  our 
'  practical '  as  the  infra-natural.     Those  apparently  exceptional  cases, 
called  now  '  supernatural,'  might  then  be  simply  instances  of  man's  con- 
scious experience  truly  reaching  to  Nature. 

How  right  the  feeling  which  rejects  the  '  supernatural '  has  been — 
the  rejection  of  anything  above  that  which  is.  And,  by  the  bye,  how 
utterly  in  vain  must  be  the  strife  ag£(inst  the  go-called  '  supernatural ' 
on  the  part  of  those  who  affirm  (or  allow)  the  mere  phenomenalness  of 
the  physical.  They  have  fulfilled  the  very  condition  for  it :  what  a 
hiding  of  their  he^s  to  fancy  they  can  siay  it  by  the  doctrine  that  wo 
can  only  know  phenomena  ! 

What  we  want  for  harmony  and  order  here,  in  respect  to  the  super- 
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naturali  is  to  have  a  different  thought  of  that  which  we  (at  first)  call 
^  Nature.'     So  the  positivist  affirms,  in  the  strongest  way,  that  whieh 
answers  to  the  so-called  '  snpematoral.'    It  ts,  at  any  rate ;  nay,  '  it  is ' 
in  relation  with  ns :  whether  we  can  know  about  it  or  not  is  the  point ; 
and  one  certainly  not  to  be  a  priori  settled. 
As  to  the  '  faculties/  has  the  positivist  taken  into  account  the  morcH 
ones  ?  has  he  looked  to  see  if  they  be  not  calculated  to  correct  the  de- 
« fioiences  of  the  others,  on  which  he  dwells  so  much  ? 
Nay,  we  may  go  farther :  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  man  has  expe- 
rienced has  been  from  that  one  '  supernatural.'   Now  has  it  not  assisted 
man  in  more  ways  than  one  ?    It  need  not  be  affirmed  that  the  6ther 
way  (called  supernatural)  is  not,  also,  phenomenal. 

In  respect  to  what  hell  is :  how  clearly  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  being 
subject  to  this  delirium  in  which  we  feel  such  things  to  be — ^things  that 
are  not  right ;  things  that  are  so  sad ;  subject  to  tMs  condition,  in  which 
we  try  to  do  things  that  are  not  good ;  acting,  in  our  madness,  as  if  these 
miserable  spectra  were  actualities :  subject  to  such  a  state,  in  fine,  in 
which  we  can  feel  it  right  to  provide,  for  our  own  comfort,  all  good 
and  delightful  things,  while  our  fellows  pine  in  wretchedness.  Surely, 
our  state  is  well  called  <  damnation.'  And  then,  if  this  be  damnation, 
the  salvation  must  be  from  this.  Have  we  not  here  the  key  to  heaven? 
—by  the  death,  which  we  know,  we  know  also  what  the  Ufe  must  be. 

We  may  go  farther,  in  respect  to  this  work  of  the  recent  ages  in  de- 
veloping the  moral  faculties :  we  see  how  great  a  rise  and  what  a  higher 
tone  they  assume,  from  what  a  repression  and  tension  they  are  relieved, 
as  it  were,  with  the  recognition  of  the  non-actuality  of  the  phenomenal| 
and  of  its  rightful  position  in  respect  to  the  intellect— or  at  least  with 
the  practical  assumption  of  this  place.  Now  was  there  not  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  freedom  and  higher  development  obtained  by  the  in- 
tellect, on  the  assumption  of  its  proper  position  in  respect  to  Berise  ? 

And  again :  how  low,  in  many  points,  the  practical  morals  have  been, 
during  this  recent'^ime ;  how  low,  even  comparatively.    Was  it  not  so 
in  respect  to  the  practical  use  of  the  intellect  ?    Do  we  not  designate 
as  '  the  dark  ages '  the  very  period  when  the  intellect  was  being  trained 
lor  its  rulership  ?    Will  not  our  recent  period  be  termed,  in  history, 
morally  '  the  dark  ages' — the  '  un-moral  age '?    These  ages,  to  the  moral 
development  of  man,  are  as  the  dark  ages  to  his  scientific  development. 
See  how  perfect  the  parallel  is,  in  tMs :  that  as  the  intellect  was  de- 
generated (practically)  then,  from  its  standard  in  the  classic  age9 
(tho'  with  eminent  exceptions) ;  so  our  morals  have  largely  lost  tiie 
classic  and  early  Christian  excellence  alike :  there  is  no  denying  it-^ 
it  is  too  deeply  lamentable. 

Surely  this  is  like  the  organic  development ;  in  which  <  organiza* 
tion '  recedes,  '  instinct '  is  lost,  the  lower  perfection  given  up-^for 
the  advance  to  a  higher. 
The  practical  intellectuality  of  those  timeS|  which  developed  intellectf 
was  lou),  as  the  practical  morality  in  ours ;  and  is  not  this  like  anticip- 
ation, and  suppression,  for  interpretation  ?  Ours  is.  a  case  of  moral  sup- 
pression, to  be  restored,  perfected  ?  Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  all  tlus 
history  thus  necessary,  and  an  exemplification  of  law  ;  and  to  find,  in 
the  very  moral  depression  of  our  age,  a  prophecy  and  a  demonstration 
of  glorious  revival  ? 
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Also,  may  we  not  see  in  the  classic  ages,  in  respect  to  intellect,  a  par- 
allel to  what  the  first  gospel  ages  are  to  the  moral  nature  ?    See  how 
the  intellect  strove  to  get  free,  and  to  rise  in  those  old  days,  yet  could 
not  till  it  attained  its  due  position  in  respect  to  sense ;  and  that  was 
treated  as  dealing  only  with  appearances,  and  having  for  its  nature  to 
deceive.    So  has  not  the  moral  nature,  in  our  days,  strivon  to  rise  and 
free  itself;  yet  can  it  do  so,  until  plac  d  in  its  right  position  to  intel- 
lect, and  that  recognized  as  dealing  only  with  phenomena  ?    Yet  both 
alike — intellect  of  old,    moral   faculty   of  late — gaining    the   needed 
strength^  vigour,  and  confidence,  by  these  very  struggles. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  parallelism :  it  is  long  since  it  has  been 

affirmed  (and  with  universal  consent,  indeed)  that  intellect  deals  with 

phenomena ;  the  basis  of  the  right  position  of  the  moral  faculty  is  laid, 

but  not  yot  applied.     !Nqw  was  it  not  so  in  respect  to  intellect  ?  was  it 

not  long  affirmed  (and  allowed)  that  sense  dealt  with  appearance,  before 

the  practical  application  was  made  in  its  subjection  to  the  intellect  ? 

By  the  bye,  here  is  a  point  in  which  Mansel  fails :  representing  our 

moral  faculties  as  dealing  with  that  which  is  phenomenal,  in  the 

same  sense  as  the  intellect.     One  feels  it  is  not  so ;  any  more  than  in- 

.  tellect  deals  with  appearances  in  the  same  way  as  sense :  it  deals  with 

something  deeper  and  truer  than  that,  altho'  but  phenomenal. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  the  culture  of  that  part  of  he  moral  faculty  whieh 
is  concerned  with  the  emotional  part  of  us,  is  that  which  is  so  specially 
anti-logical ;  and  that  which  cultivates  conscience  rather  patronizes,  and 
subjects  itself  to,  logic  ?    Now  is  there  not  a  parallel  in  the  middle 
ages :  in  respect  to  intellect,  was  the  culture  of  one  part  of  it  opposed 
to,  the  other  more  connected  with,  the  use  of  sense  ?    See :  the  con- 
science, that  has  borne  the  stupendous  weight  of  'what  we  call  '  eternal 
punishment,'  has  surely  proved  itself  strong  enough  for  anything.    It 
can  certainly  rule  intellect ;  and  make  most  assured  the  phenomenalness, 
of  our  (practical)  consciousness.     Was  it.  not  so  with  the  intellect  be- 
fore ?    l)id  not  the  enormous  theories  it  sustained  (against  itself,  even, 
in  some  respects,  as  our  '  eternal  punishment '  is  against  the  heart)  de- 
monstrate its  fitness  and  power  to  rule  sense  ?     Here  is  why  such  doc- 
trines have  been  established :  they  were  wanted  for  discipline  and  train- 
ing ;  they  are  like  the  extremes  of  exertion  imposed  upon  the  trained 
athlete ;  he  is  not  wanted  to  do  that^  but  that  is  done  to  fit  him  for 
other  work — easier,  most  likely. 

Intellect,  once  applied  rightly  in  science,  found  its  work  quite  easy ; 
it  had  done  much  more.  So,  apply  the  moral  faculty  aright,  and  ita 
work  will  be  found  easy — it  has  done  much  more.  Nay,  is  there  not 
here  a  guide  to  the  right  training  of  man,  of  a  child — of  all  faculties  ?  is 
it  not  the  right  way ;  the  one  God  has  used  ?  Do  we  not  find  it  so  in 
our  own  work  ?— that  practically,  in  tue  trying  to  learn  to  do  a  thing, 
the  faculty  is  misdirected,  and  does  more  than  it  really  has  to  do ;  but 
that  is  the  discipline  wanted,  and  then  the  proper  work  is  easy.  And 
80  that  artificial,  self-made  difficulty,  that  one  cannot  avoid,  is  seen  to 
be  right. 

This  is  just  the  •  relation  of  Talent  and  Genius :  Talent  does  things 
unnecessartly  difficult ;  thus  it  is  Genius  goes  so  much  farther,  find- 
ing the  previous  so  much  easier.  And  is  this  greater  effort  than  ne- 
cessary ever  a  using  a  faculty  against  what  it  should  not  oppose,  and 
Bubjeoting  it  to  what  it  should  role  ? 
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8o  those  who  wish  to  avoicl  the  doctrine  of  '  everlasting  misery/  with- 
out altering  the  basis  of  our  thought,  are  trying  for  what  ought  not  to 
be :  the  conscience  must  not  be  relieved  in  thcU  way. 

In  former  ages  there  was  the  same  view  of  the  destiny  of  the  world 
that  there  is  now,  but  then  there  was  action  accordingly — crusades, 
monasteries,  martyrdoms,  utter  devotions :  this  made  all  the  difference. 
Nay,  there  was  the  burning  of  heretics,  which  was  a  rightness :  it  was 
impossible  a  good  man  should  bum  a  heretic  without  consuming  him- 
self also. 

Is  there  a  light  in  this  on  Christ's  rebuke,  'your  fathers  killed  the 

prophets,  and  ye  build  their  sepuchres  *  ? 
But  it  is  curious  now  to  see  how  the  false  thought  has  lost  its  power 
(the  power  it  ought  to  have) ;  and  the  really  devoted  life  is  to  come  from 
giving  up  that  which  should  so  produce  it ;  from  believing  the  contrary 
-—the  positive  denial. 

This,  as  the  age  for  developing  the  moral  faculties  for  their  true  u^ 
and  purpose,  gives  place  and  meaning  to  the  literature  of  the  emotii  n?, 
the  'poems  uf  the  affections,'  &c.,  which  are  so  marked:  it  embraces 
these.  Not  that  they  are  the  right ;  but  they  are  right  means.  And 
has  not  al^o  the  modern  '  sentiment '  its  place  ?  Would  it  not  be  hei  u  • 
tiful  to  trace  all  the  characteristics  of  the  time  to  their  source  and 
meaning„thus  ? — surely,  all  must  have  such  relations. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  position  thus  affirmed  respecting  con- 
science, and  the  character  of  intellect  as  presenting  the  phenomenal, 
answer  to  the  position  respecting  'private  judgment'  which  assigns  it 
to  the  moral  faculty  and  not  to  the  intellect. 

That  the  age  is  unmoral,  surely  is  a  proposition  to  be  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  best,  the  most  religious ;  not  of  the  bad  part :  even  as  the 
ages  are  called  '  dark,'  from  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the  most  intel* 
lectual ;  not  of  the  mass.     And  again :  see  how  even  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotions  perverts — these  family  ties  and  regards,  &c.     Surely  this 
has  its  parallel  in  respect  to  the  intellect :  were  not  men  kept  from 
using  that  aright  by  the  very  cultivation  of  it — by  the  scope  and  faci- 
lities it  found  ?     And  then  is  thore  not  a  parallel  in  the  buck-looking^ 
authority -recognizing  character,  of  intellect,  iJien,  and  of  our  moral 
ideas  now  ?     The  classic  development  of  intellect  was  a  divine  revel- 
ation, yet  it  was  not  rightly  used  thus.     Is  it  not  so,  in  its  place  and 
measure,  with  our  use  of  '  conscience,'  relatively  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?     It  is  not  that  we  are  not  to  be  thus  guided;  but  that  such  a 
relation  is  not,  nay,  renders  even  impossible^  the  true  use  of  that  very 
revelation  itself. 

In  reference  to  the  perfect  subordination  of  history  to  ^u;— to  ante- 
cedent and  consequent — see  what  it  suggests  :  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  that  historical  presentation  is  phenomenal^  and  so  has  this  cause- 
and-effect  character,  m  hich  belongs  necessarily  to  phenomena ;  or,  con- 
sidering how  there  is  the  arbitrariness  in  respect  to  the  individual,  and 
at  the  same  time  this  necessity  in  the  historical,  should  we  not  think 
that  the  latter  does  really  take  us  down  to  the  actual  ?  ihat  it  is  the 
*  actual  necessity '  we  are  there  perceiving  :  that  there  we  are  in  per- 
ception of  man — of  the  man^nature — and  witness  his  existence  under 
necessity  ? 
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In  reference  to  the  '  indiyidual  arbitrariness/  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  mere  non-perception  (partial  consciousness)  would  give  it  as  an  op- 
pearance  (i.e.,  as  the  phenomenon) ;  that  is  the  fact  coming  into  our 
consciousness  only  intermittently,  as  it  were :  the  forces  appearing  as 
entities,  and  beginning  to  act,  thro'  our  not  perceiving,  or  intellectually 
tracing,  their  whole  couse,  is  an  illustration.    Then,  observe,  there 
would  not  be  any  '  arbitrariness,'  but  simply  the  feeling  or  consciousness 
of  it.  And  surely  it  were  not  impossible  to  see  human  non-arbitrariness 

*  restored,'  too,  oy  carrying  our  thought  along  what  is  beyond  percep- 
tion (or  consciousness) ;  to  trace,  as  existing,  where  consciousness  loses 
sight. 

And  then,  in  respect  to  ffuilt :  how  perfectly  conscience  is  satisfied, 
after  all ;  altho'  we  do  not  punish,  there  is  the  wrong-doiiig  from  the 
marred  being :  true,  we  expect  sorrow  and  repentance ;  but  that  is  be- 
cause such  sorrow  is,  constitues,  an  essential  element  in  the  rising,  the 
perfecting.  We  want  that,  not  for  remorse  or  justice'  sake,  but  as  the 
▼6ry  fact  of  being  better.  Now  why  is  it  so  ?  why  has  Uie  being  better 
this  element  of  grief  and  self-condemnation  f 

The  doctrine  of  *  anticipation '  shows  the  rightness  in  those  who  affirm 
this  state  of  man — this  life — ^to  be  right ;  who  crush,  thus,  the  consci- 
ence.    They  only  affirm  a  tme,  without  fulfilling  its  conditions.     In 
order  to  hold  that  the  fact  is  according  to  conscience,  they  emasculate 
the  conscience  itself;  instead  of  investigating,  to  find  the  unknown 
facts,  which  would  truly  fulfil  its  demands.  This  is  like  ignoring  the  de- 
mands of  the  intellect ;  mitigating  the  logic,  in  order  to  hold  some  un- 
reasonable thing  rational.     It  is  clear  how  all  this  arises ;  and  there  is 
surely  a  law  in  it :  this  affirming  things  to  be  according  to  conscience 
when  they  are  not ;  putting  conscience  in  the  position  of  judge,  but 
making  it  abrogate  its  functions  and  qualities :  this  has  an  nniversai 
place. 

Surely  there  was  a  parallel  to  this,  in  particular,  amcmg  the  ancients : 
affirming  the  absurd  to  be  rational.  Was  it  not,  e.  g.,  amoiog  the  so- 
phist's positions :  '  man  is  the  measure  of  aU  things '  ? 
So  Pope's  maxim  has  a  grand  significance — <  whatever  is,  is  right' : 
true ;  but  what,  then,  is  ?  what  is  the  test  of  *  being '  ?  But,  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  this  means ;  like  '  affirming 
sin  all  right,  and  man's  development.  This  occurs  because  conscience 
is  destined  to  rule';  it  is  the  imperfect  result  of  that.  So  this  also  is 
embraced. 

A  great  error  is  that  of  thinking  the  laws  of  logic  (of  right  and  rea- 
son^ alone,  however  satisfiBMstorily  executed,  lead  to  truth :  see  to  what 
evils  it  leads  in  theology.    So  how  great  a  boon  is  the  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  necessity  there  is  for  other  processes  also ;  for  sequences, 
and  conditions,  wholly  apart :  what  freedom  and  deliverance  are  in  this. 
And  again :  the  very  fact  of  persons  seeking,  with  sincerest  effort  and 
prayer,  for  truth  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  the  results  not  agreeing,  nor  by 
any  means  having  warranty  of  truth :  surely  this  proves  that  Uiat  to 
which  the  promise  refers  is  not  thought — ^not  intellectual.    They  are 

*  guided  into  truth,'  but  not  intellectual  truth.  YThat  does  it  prove  t— 
what,  Wt  that  that  is  phenomenal  ? 
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In  respect  to  the  doctrine  that  makes  forgiveness  (deliverance  from 
punishment)  the  primary  thing,  and  the  basis  of  holiness :  it  is  true,  if 
rightly  seen.     The  deliverance  from  fear  must  precede  loVc;  i.  e.,  holi- 
ness. That  fear  and  mistrust  of  God  arc  the  cause  of  our  evil,  and  that 
from  which  He  must  first  save  us ;  but,  for  this  deliverance,  we  need  to 
know  God ;  to  see  Him  revealed ;  and  we  need  to  believe,  not  *  submit.* 
So  this  doctrine,  seeming  so  repulsive,  as  if  putting  happiness,  selfish- 
ness, as  the  basis,  is  included  too,  and  seen  aright :  first  it  is  necessary 
to  see  God  will  not  injure  us — to  have  our  conscience  set  at  peace ;  and 
this  is  done  by  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  bearer  for  us.     For  this 
theological  point  should  be  noted :  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  ab- 
solute redemption  to  the  conscience,  and  the  evangelical  system,  all 
the  *  forensic '  relations  are  equally  fulfilled.    The  substitution  of  Christ 
— His  submission  to  the  law,  and  bearing  of  its  penalty — can  be  none 
the  less  real,  perfect,  satisfactory  in  all  ways,  because  it  is  universal, 
and  involved  in  the  very  nature  and  being  of  God.     How  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  sort  of  feeling  to  think  this  more  to  be  less !   '  And 
surely,  in  this  thought,  we  have  a  light  on  God's  action :  how  it  is  the 
personal — the  free ;  yet  is  necessary,  yet  is  His  Being  too. 

How  striking  it  is  that  the  idea  (the  feeling)  of  duty  must  be  elimin- 
inated  from  everything  before  it  can  be  rightly  done ;  even  from  sacri- 
fice of  comfort,  e.  g.     As  movement  is  from  equilibrium  by  a  negation, 
so  is  duty,  from  love.     That  addition  is  wanted ;  then  there  is  rest — 
rest  and  motion  combined.     And  here  is  an  illustration  respecting  our 
individuality :  the  self  is  swallowed  up  in  life,  as  duty  is  by  love. 
All  is  there,  yet  it  is  not  felt ;  there  is  that  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  taking  away. 

This  view,  of  there  appearing  existences — positive  things — to  us,  by  a 
negation,  is  beautifully  applicable :  thus  Being  is  made  conscious  to  us  ; 
viz.,  by  self;  and  thus  it  is  not  total  negation,  here,  but  partial,  as  it 
were.  There  is  the  Being,  but  a  <  minus '  is  with  it.  Or,  instead  of 
saying  *  ^  Being '  is  made  conscious  to  us  by  negation,'  should  we  not  say 
*  the  negation  in  us  gives  us  this  mode  of  feeling  and  perceiving,  whereby 
the  positive*  thing  is  exhibited  to  us  only  by  a  negative  '  ? 

A  thought  arises  here : — does  sin  thus  come  to  appear  to  us  as  a  pos- 
itive, as  something  more,  truly  by  a  negation  ?  Can  it  be,  that  instead 
of  being  more,  it  shows  a  less-,  and  that,  exhibiting  to  us  what  is,  it  is 
itself  thro'  an  absence  of  that  ?  And  thus,  would  it  not  be  more  evi- 
de<it  how  sinning  is  a  step  in  the  redemption  of  man  ?  showing  us  the 
evil,  can  it  yet  only  be  by  a  taking  away  of  evil  ? 

Por  free-will  the  idea  answers  perfectly :  more  would  make  that  not 
to  be.  It  is  seen,  surely,  to  arise  from  taking  away,  by  those  who  do 
truly  see :  even  as  '  movement '  from  equilibrium. 

I  am,  told says  he  believes  in  a  God,  bnt^he  thinks  He  is 

crazy.     Is  there  not  deep  truthfulness  here  ?  is  it  not  a  legitimate  result 
of  treating  the  phenomenal  as  the  fact ;  and  does  it  not  show  a  true 
progress  ?     Nay,  may  we  not  say,  justly,  of  that  God,  *  if  He  be  not 
crazy,  He  ought  to  be '  ? 

— ■ » looks  for  help  only  from  man — from  his  progress  and  powers. 

Now  this,  in  one  sense,  is  most  right :  help  is  to  come  thro'  man — '  by 
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man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  tl^e  dead.'  But  then,  what  is  this, 
and  what  is  ' man '  ?  Is  not  this  God,  and  hy  'inspiration '  ?  We  do 
not  see  man  rightly ;  Christ  reveals  man.  But  what  wonder  if  we  per- 
ceive all  else  nntmly,  phenomenally,  that  we  should  perceive  '  man  ' 
untruly  also  ? 

Is  there  not  a  converse  to  what  we  have  noted  respecting  life,  and 
the  spiritual,  in  this  revelation  of  Man  hy  Christ  ?     Of  man,  we  see 
primarily,  only  the  altered,  the  diminished,  exhibition  [as  life  in  the 
organic,  the  spiritual  in  the  physical] ;  and  we  need  to  have  the 
other  aspect  shown  us — shown  us  in  Christ. 
Our  perception  of  man  is  not  adequate  or  true ;  and  our  '  consciousness ' 
surely  is  a  mode  of  our  perceiving  that  ('  man '} ;  and  it  is  not  a  true 
mode.     The  untruthfulness  of  the  external  perception  goes  with  this  ; 
for  true  perception  of  man  has  with  it  a  true  perception  of  the  ex- 
ternal. * 

With  respect  to  the  '  mystery '  so  often  felt,  that  when  we  can  do  no 
good  save  by  God's  help,  He  yet  suffers  us  so  often  to  fall,  and  this  too 
against  our  most  earnest  desire  and  prayer — will  this  thought  help  us : 
that  our  standard  of  right  and  good  may  want  raising,  and  the  grosser 
evils  be  the  very  means  to  make  us  know  this  ?     Or  again  :  God  pro- 
mises guidance  into  truth,  as  well  as  maintenance  in  holiness ;  but  He 
does  not  fulfil  that  promise  by  keeping  us  from  error,  or  even  from  in- 
tellectual mistake.     Does  it  not  seem,  rather,  as  if  He  used  t?Mt  as  a 
means  of  truth  P     And  :  o  when  He  promises  holiness,  does  it  mean  im- 
mediate prevention  of  all  practical  evils  or  sins  ?  has  it  not  a  deeper 
meaning  ?     May  not  the  promise  of  holiness  be  thus  fulfilled,  even  as 
that  of  truth  ?     Then,  whether  it  be  so,  or  not,  depends  on  the  entire 
attitude  and  spirit  of  the  man.     And,  if  the  love  and  regard  for  truth 
is  not  weakened,  but  perfected,  in  seeing  this  relation  of  error,  may  it 
not  be  so  too  with  the  love  of,  and  effort  after,  holiness  ?     In  fact,  see 
how  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  error  to  truth  'is  the  very  means 
by  which  error  is  to  be  escaped,  and  is  escaped.     So  may  it  not  be  by 
the  feeling,  too,  as  well  as  the  ^  understanding '  of  the  relation  of  sin  to 
holiness,  that  it  shall  be  avoided — by  a  positive,  not  a  negutive,  power  ? 

IlcspcctiDg  our  inverted  feeling,  which  puts  pain  where  badness  only 
rightly  can  be,  and  of  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin,  as  its  *  puuish- 
ment ' ;  and  how  it  is  inflicted  by  God,  in  love,  tho'  by  us  in  revenge  : 
surely,  to  Beings  who  see  and  feel  aright,  it  must  be,  in  this  respect, 
quite  otherwise  than  to  us ;  it  cannot  seem  to  them  that  justice  should 
demand  suffering  for  wrong-doing — the  badness  itself  being  known  and 
folt  so  evil.     And  then,  respecting  our  nature,  as  feeling  evil  pleasant, 
from  w^hich  alone  it  can  come  that  pain  should  be  demanded  after  sin  : 
it  is  true,  pleasure  in  sin  does  d(^mand  and  necessitate  pain  for  it ;  but 
that  means,  and  has  its  whole  basis  in,  the  fact  of  sin  being  cured  and 
remedied — in  a  word,  it  is  an  inseparable  part  of  salvation. 

Then  if  salvation  thus  is  involved  in  that  which  is  necessary  to  beings 
who  have  pleasure  in  sin,  it  is  surely  implieA  in  the  existence  of  such 
beings  only  with  the  fact  of  salvation  implied :  without  absolute  sal- 
vation there  could  not  be  such  creature-ox pcricnce.     This  is,  surely, 
thill  snlvutiou  ib  ubjiolutuly  invohed  in  the  nature  of  Being;  and  this 
is  ]  v<^\vd  l»y  th(  \vi\  things  which  (to  our  natural,  inverse,  view)  seem 
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to  contradict  it,  and  render  it  impossible.  This  very  feeling  of  justice 
and  rigiit  is  the  voucher  for  it :  not  altho*  God  must  punish,  but  because 
He  must.  ' 

In  respect  to  the  practice  being  kept  apart  from  theory,  it  is  striking 
how  a  principle  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  while  the  actions  are  even 
opposed.  JN^ow  is  there  a  light  here  on  some  theological  points  ? — may 
it  be  thus  man  is  justified — is  righteous — while  men's  *  actions '  are  yet 
so  evil  ?  Is  this  what  *  our  *  experience  is  ?  Evidently,  and  necessa- 
rily, our  experience  is  one  thing  to  us,  and  another  in  other  relations. 
This  is  necessary,  because  all  is  to  God's  glory  ;  which  our  sin,  as  it  is 
in  relation  to  us,  is  twt. 

Is  it  not  all  God*s  deed? — and  here  is  there  not  the  secret  truth  of 

the  doctrine  of  God's  universal  action  ?     Is  not  this  true  of  the  fact 

as  it  is ;  not  as  it  is  to  our  experience  ? ' 

Is  not  the  relation  between  *  man '  and  the  individual  indicated  by 
this :  that  while  the  very  darkest  things  on  earth  must  be  the  ways  of 
the  good  *  religious '  people,  seeking  heaven  for  themselves,  and  letting 
others  go  to  hell-^thcse  are  not  the  darkest  in  respect  to  the  individual, 
but  truly  among  the  best  Does  it  not  indicate  the  inverse  relation  ?  And 
again,  conversely,  think  how  Nature  loves  the  rogues  and  the  fools :  she 
coulfl  not  spare  them.  The  individual  relation  is  not  that  which  she 
regards.  This  individual  good  and  bad  (as  we  see  it)  is  not  the  fact ; 
and  so  it  is  that  the  badness  of  the  individual  can  be,  as  it  were, 
afforded. 

*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '  is  an  impossible  law,  de- 
signed to  show  how  altogether  wrong  our  state  is.     Now  is  not  the  law 
to  love  God  also  the  same  ?     The  christian's  privilege  is  not  by  his 
own  strength  to  love  Him,  but  to  be  dwelt  in,  and  filled,  by  Him ;  and 
made  loving  by  Him  in  us.     That,  too,  is  an  impossible  command  ; 
never  designed  to  work,  but  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  new.    Can  we 
indeed,  love  God,  unknown  ? — ^love  that  Being  whose  acts  are  so  dark 
and  mysterious :  who  seems,  and  must  seem,  so  unlovely  ?   How,  with- 
out knowledge,  love  Him  ? 

And  here  is  another  thought : — doubtless  it  may  be  said,  that  utter 
and  self-abnegating  love  is  not  proper  to  man ;  and  this  is  true ;  but 
observe,  it  is  not  from  man  it  is  regarded ;  God  works  and  does  in  Mm, 
This  is  his  privilege,  his  new  life :  and  that  love  is  God's  nature. 

How  it  seems  as  if  certain  that  good  ways  of  acting  and  feeling — in 
religion,  and  so  on — would  surely  do  ;  and  yet  it  is  found  they  will  not. 
Now  this  should  be  most  encouraging  and  cheering ;  for  it  means  that 
there  is  something  better,  and  that  that  feeling  of  ours  did  not  do  just- 
ice to  our  true  nature,  our  full  faculties.     It  is  as  a  person  naturally  at 
first  supposes  a  life  of  mere  pleasure  will  be  enough ;  and  is  made  far 
better  by  finding  that  it  will  not.     It  is  our  tendency,  thus,  by  our 
feelings  to  do  injustice  to  our  higher  nature :  we  see  it  in  the  lower  in- 
stances. ' 

May  not  this  be  the  truth  about  the  future  state — that  clinging  to 
prolonged  individuality,  and  the  arguments  and  motives  against  it — 
may  it  not  be  like  God  demanding  Isaac  of  Abraham  ?     See  how  men 
naturally  come  to  that  feeling,  sometimes :  ^  mine  has  be'^n  a  poor  and 
wasted  life ;  let  it  pass  and  be  gone,  and  let  another  be,  instead.     Let 
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me  give  up  my  share  of  ersistcnce,  and  sink  away,  and  the  universe  of  ' 
Being  be  the  richer  for  it.'  Do  not  people  come  to  this  willingness  to 
give  np,  to  lose,  to  be  nothing  and  have  nothing  ?  and  then  are  they  to 
find  that  this  is  not  their  loss,  but  their  infinite  gain — that  that  dying 
is  to  live ;  that  that  abandonment  is  the  laying  hold.  And  surely  the 
inversion  of  our  feeling  makes  it  necessary  this  too  should  be. 

In  reference  to  the  instinct  true  to  man's  perfect  nature,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  mental  and  the  theological  join ;  and  what  a  light 
is  cast  upon  the  disputes  of  men,  especially  on  religion.     Thus,  it  is 
evi^nt  that  this  misleading  of  the  instinct  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  <  depravity '  is  founded ;  and  most  naturally  it  has  been  re- 
presented (according  to  the  appearance  of  the  case)  as  if  it  were  the 
instinct  perverted.     But  then  there  arises,  of  course,  an  opposition  to 
this — ^the  deniers  of  a  '  fall,'  or  depraved  condition  of  man :  these  being 
as  far  from  right  as  the  others  [the  former,  in  fact,  being  *  anticipation,' 
and  the  latter  the  suppression  of  it],  and  evidently  faUing  of  the   de- 
mands of  the  case ;  for  how  do  they  embrace  the  phenomena  on  which 
the  opposite  opinion  rests — the  palpable  and  universal  evil  p    Might  we 
not  say,  to  those  who  deny  depravity :  '  granted  man's  instincts  and  im- 
pulses are  right ;  it  is  evident  there  is  something  you  overlook :  you 
want  another  element '  ?    Thus,  is  there  not  clearly  needed  the  sub- 
stitution of  defect  in  being  for  that  of  depravity  of  tendency  ? 

But  there  comes  a  farther  thought  also.  The  instincts  or  tendencies 
are  true ;  and,  with  altruistic  being,  that  instinct  for  pleasure  would  be 
right :  yet  one  cannot  but  see,  that  with  that  perfect  (or  altruistic) 
being,  there  would  not  he  the  tendency,  because  in  such  case  it  would 
be  had.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  no1>  a  thing  to  be  pursued  or  at- 
tained—it is.  Is  it  not  universally  so  ?  the  instinct  (as  an  impulse  or 
tendency  to  a  thing)  cannot  exist  in  the  perfect  being :  it  would  be  '  an- 
ticipated,' as  it  were ;  too  much  fulfilled.  In  short,  as  such  instinct,  it 
only  emerges  by  negation :  so  that  what  should  be  said  is  not  so  much 
*  the  instinct  is  true  to  the  perfect  being,'  but  '  it  is  such  as  must  emerge 
by  negation  from  that.' 

And  this  is  what  the  deniers  of  depravity  should  say,  and  virtually 

do  say :  '  the  instincts  are  right  to  be ';  but  they  do  not  fulfil  the 

conditions  for  it. 
Is  it  thus,  too,  in  the  intellectual :  e.  g.,  our  tendency  to  affirm  things 
to  he  according  to  our  impression  ?    In  the  perfect  (altruistic)  state, 
would  not  that  tendency,  too,  be  *  anticipated ' — ^be  impossible,  as  a 
<  tendency,'  by  virtue  of  the  perfect  consciousness  ? 

The  laws  of  mental  Ufe  have  many  illustrations  in  theology :— 'thus, 
is  not  the  acceptance  of  a  '  matter '  substratum  like  that  of  an  '  ever- 
lasting hell '  ?  the  former  is  to  the  intellectual,  what  the  latter  is  to  the 
moral,  fJEU^ulties.     So  we  see  there  are  opposite  elements  in  each  (and 
these  corresponding  ones) ;  and  is  it  not  necessary,  too,  that  the  one 
should  be  over-ridden  by  the  other  for  a  time  ? 
As  we  see  the  true  thought  of  Nature  can  only  come  thro'  accepting 
*  matter '  against  the  intellectual  feeling,  ko  the  true  thought  respect- 
ing hell,  and  man's  destiny,  can  only  come  thro'  accepting  the  '  ever- 
lasting misery '  against  thiie  feeling  which  rejects  it.    Now  can  we  see 
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that  the  faculty  hy  which  the  '  everlasting  hell '  is  forced  on  men,  is 
parallel  to  that  hy  which  the  *  existence  of  matter '  is  ?    So  the  ^  an- 
nihilation '  doctrine  answers  to  idealisnf :  the  emotional  element  thus 
corresponding  to  the  strictly  intellectual  feeling. 
And  this  element  which  has  to  be  over-ridden  is  so  in  order  that  it  may 
ruky  and  he  fitt^  to  rule.    May  we  not  recognize  in  it  a  relation  to  the 
physical  life  ? — '  except  a  grain  of  wheat  die,  it  abideth  alone.'     Is  not 
this  relation  like  that  of  seed-time  and  harvest  ?    So  is  martyrdom  like 
the  sowing  of  seed — squandered  seemingly  on  the  ground ;  but  linking 
itself  so,  in  fact,  with  the  universal  life,  and  becoming  the  channel  for 
it.     Does  this  give  us  a  sort  of  key  to  what  the  universe  truly  is — that, 
martyrdom  is  seed-time,  and  links  on  to  the  universal  ?     Thus,  too,  this 
Bupprespion  and  putting  down  of  truth  becomes  linked  with  the  idea  of 
martyrdom ;  and  at  once  receives  and  imparts  a  glory  and  significance. 
And  so  the  thought^ of  man's  death  as  a  '  martyrdom '  (a  giving  up  of 
life  for  other  being),  gains  fresh  confirmation ;  viz.,  by  its  parallel  to 
the  suppression  of  a  truth. 

Think  how  this  over-riding,  for  a  time,  of  that  which  is  meant  to 
rule,  has  its  place  in  the  practical  life,  too :  does  not  the  idea  throw  a 
light  on  society  ?    Is  it  not  thus  the  man  has  over-ridden  the  woman  ? 
This  tyranny  had  had  its  rightness,  and  the  contrary  has  failed.    ^S^o  is 
it  there  has  been  slavery ;  so  is  it  the  rich  have  over-ridden  the  poor  ? 
Is -it  not  the  ]^w  to  whom  the  ruling  power  shall  be  given  ?    And  is  it 
thuf^i  too,  are  the  altruistic  parts  qf  us  over-ridden  in  our  present  life 
—because  the  rule  is  destined  for  them  ?    And  in  this  series  of  over- 
ridings  may  we  not  find  exhibited  the  reason  of  the  necessity  for  it ; 
partially  exhibited,  perhaps,  in  each  ?    See,  too,  in  the  over-riding  of 
woman,  how  a  certain  emotion  is  over-ridden :  is  it  not  as  it  is  in  the 
over-riding  of  the  altruistic  part  of  us  ?    And  do  we  thus  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  exists  towards  woman — ^the 
tendency  it  gives  to  committing  the  rule  to  her,  and  why  it  is  over- 
ruled, and  has  surely  to  be  fulfilled  in  another  form  ? 

See  how  the  subordination  of  the  '  woman  '-part  of  man  is  a  '  theory ' 
in  its  characters ;  at  least  in  this,  that  it  sets  aside  something  that  it 
is  felt  were  well  and  good,  if  we  could  do. 
So  it  is  right  that  Science  should  over-ride  Christianity :  it  is  the  weak 
things  are  thus  over-ridden ;— *and  is  there  not  thus  a  light  upon  Paul's 
words :  *•  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world '  ?  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  history  of  the  world  must  be  of  this  sort ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dently the  fact  that  the  weak  things  are  over-ridden. 

In  '  natural  theology,'  the  admiration  for  <  contrivance,'  making  men 
speak  admiringly  of  Uie  contrivances  for  destruction,  is  another  instance 
of  that  which  is  destined  to  rule  being  over-ridden.     Here  it  is  the 
moral  element  is  the  weaker ;  the  intellectual  apprehension  overbears 
the  moral  one ;  and  what  the  end  of  it  is  to  be,  is  clear. 

Is  not  this  over-riding  ever  suppreadon—iA  it  not  '  theory '  ?  And 
these  '  weaker  elements,'  which  are  thus  over-ridden,  are  they  not  those 
which  rule  before,  under  the  form  of  *  anticipation '  ?  are  they  not  ^  in- 
stincts true  to  the  actual '?  As,  e.  g.,  does  not  the  aversion  from  the 
rapine  of  the  animal  creation  prevail  in  the  mind,  before  Science  comes 
and  puts  it  aside  by  showing  how  cleverly  that  rapine  is  provided  for  ? 
"Will  this  thought  apply  even  to  the  relation  of  man  and  woman  ?— <. 
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since  the  '  fall '  woman  is  Bubjcct,  as  a  weaker  (which  she  evidently  is, 
in  the  physical  state).     So  perhaps  woman's  greater  '  weakness '  only 
comes  with  the  physicalness ;  i.  e.,  only  pertains  so  the  phenomenal : 
and  might  it  not  then  have  been  that  she  was  the  stronger  before  ?    So 
man's  vague  instincts  assign  to  her,  ever,  th^  highest  nature ;  and  her 
relative  weakness,  now,  should  be,  and  must  be,  the  proof   of  this. 
Does  not  the  very  curse  on  the  woman  imply  the  subjection  as  some- 
thing new  ?     Then  if  this  be  so,  there  is  not  only  a  new  philosophical 
view  of  the  '  fall,'  but  a  light  on  parallel  cases. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  ^  fall,'  we  may  see  in  it  not  a  yielding  of  the 
superior  to  the  lower  faculties,  but  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  su- 
perior ones,  leading  to  the  subordination  of  those  superior  ones  them- 
selves. And  the  parallel  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  processes  in  which 
the  moi*al  faculties,  first  ruling,  come  thro'  their  own  operation  (partly 
on  the  lower,  or  intellectual  ones)  to  institute  a  new  condition,  in  which 
they  are  themselves  over-ridden:  this  new  condition  being  one  of 
Jtnotving, 

We  see  this  well  in  that  instance  of  Science  making  us  admire  animal 
rapine :  and  does  not  Science  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  moral 
faculties  ?  has  it  not  its  source  in  religion  ?     If  S0|  there  would  be  a 
perfect  parallel  between  the  moral  faculties  causing  Science,  by  their 
operation  on  the  intellect,  and  being  thereby  over-ridden  themselves, 
and  woman  giving  man  to  eat,  and  thereby  coming  into  subjection  ? 
Also,  tho'  the  state  that  thus  arises  is  right  to  be,  it  is  an  evil  one — a 
wrongness ;  it  does  truly  embody  a  curse.     We  see  it  in  all  '  theory ' : 
very  emphatically  so  in  the  crushing  of  religion  under  our  science ; — ^and, 
by  the  bye,  does  it  not  always  involve  a  curse  of  labor — of  toil  ? 

In  respect  to  the  higher  faculties  prompting  the  course  which  brings 
their  own  over-riding :  was  it  not  the  feeling  of  moral  admiration  and 
delight  in  Nature  which  prompted  men  to  investigate  it ;  the  assurance 
that  something  more  would  be  found  to  justify   and  enlarge  these 
feelings  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  idea  of  woman's  influence^  which  arises 
with  the  cultivation  of  man,  seems  to  reverse  that  verdict  of  subjectioui 
and  point  to  her  rule  to  the  normal  state.     And,  surely,  in  a  state  in 
which  the  physical  was  practically  but  phenomenal,  the  subjection  would 
be  no  more ;  i.  e.,  it  would  be  but  phenomenal  also. 

And  is  there  not  a  law  indicated  here :  one  meaning  of  the  rule,  '  he 
that  would  be  greatest,  let  him  be  servant  of  all '  ?    Is  it  not  thus  that 
the  actual  rule,  or  being  greatest,  involves  the  phenomenal  subjection, 
or  being  least  ? — i.  e.,  it  involves  this  to  the  self.     So  that  this  must 
be  the  practical  rule  to  those  to  whom  the  phenomenal  is  the  practical ; 
and  thus  we  see  the  basis,  in  deepest  fact,  of  that  command. 
And  then  the  ethical  law  may  have  its  abstract  expression  too :  viz.,  it 
is  but  an  instance  of  the  rule  that  the  phenomenal  is  inverse  to  the 
actual : — of  that  which  is  to  the  Being,  of  course  the  opposite  must  be 
the  negative  of  it. 

Is  not  the  assigning  the  highest  rule  to  woman,  under  the  form  of  in- 

fiuence^  while  yet  the  physical  dominion  is  maintained  by  man,  a  conform- 

iug  to  the  truth  of  things ;  and  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  scientific  man, 

in  recognizing  the  continuance  of  force,  and  dealing  with  it  so,  although 
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practically  he  has  to  deal  with  it  as  ceasing  ?  lu  this  view,  we  see  again 
the  suhjection  of  woman  as  a  necessary  resultant ;  as  a  thing  involved^ 
not  a^  arbitrary :  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  feeling  the  phenomenal  .as 
the  actaal.  Nay,  there  is  an  argument  the  other  -^ay : — the  fact  of  this 
subjection  coming  with  the  ^  fall '  is  surely  a  proof  that  the  physicalness 
did  come  with  it.  Indeed,  in  the  very  fact  of  the  woman  being  sub- 
jected Yioto,  is  there  not  a  proof  that  it  is  a  state  of  inyersion  ?  the  ele- 
ment is  over-ridden-  to  which  the  rule  belongs.  And  there  is  pronf ,  too, 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  that  the  perfecting  shall  be — the  elements  exist 
for  it. 

With  these  thoughts,  we  may  connect  that  of  Truth,  as  *  born '  in  pain 
and  weakness :  there  is  the  same  relation  in.  the  physical  and  in  the 
actual.  Are  the  physical  events — the  pain  in  childbirth,  the  subordin- 
ation of  the  woman  to  man — instances  of  the  phenomenal  being  what  it 
is,  by  the  actual  being  what  it  is :  necessary  phenomenal  representations 
of  that  actual  ?  i.  e.,  necessarily  appearing  in  the  phenomenal,  and  felt 
as  the  facts,  thro'  our  feeling  of  that  ?  Are  not  the  facts  resulting  from 
from  the  power  exerted  by  woman — the  rule  she  is  continually  exercis- 
ing, and  often  so  mischievously — the  parallels  of  the  inventions  made  to 
satisfy  the  coerced  higher  faculties — the  intellect  of  old,  the  conscience 
now — results  of  the  right  sway  not  being  given  ? 

This  subordination  of  woman,  then,  is  like  that  of  the  higher  faculty  , 
in  *  theory' — necessary,  yet  an  inversion :  and  is  not  this  implied  in  the 
mode  of  its  coming  to  be  ?    It  is  an  order  introduced  for  and  with  the 
present  state :  it  is  right  in  this  period — an  element  of  the  perverted 
state,  of  the  suppression  (deadness)  of  humanity.   It  is  an  inverted  ele- 
ment of  an  inverted  state  [as  labor  is,  with  the  feeling  of  force ;  so  rest 
is  ^promised].    And  may  we  not  see  that  as  the  subordination  of  the 
woman  is  in,  and  belongs  to,  the  phenomenal,  and  becomes  the  practical 
when  that  is  felt  as  the  actual,  so  may  it  not  be  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  higher  faculties — ^that  in  the  phenomenal  this  relation 
is  implied  P    The  phenomenal  (or  apparent)  does  present  things  so,  and 
the  subordination  becomes  practical  when  the  apparent,  or  phenomenal, 
is  taken  for  the  fact.     So  one  sees  this  subordination  of  the  higher  fac- 
ulty is  a  necessary  result,  involved  in  the  taking  the  phenomenal  for 
the  actual ;  and  these  results,  involved  thus,  are  indications  of  what  the 
relations  of  the  phenomenal  are :  it  is  such  as  to  thus  place  the  higher 
below  the  lower  faculty. 

Is  there  not  a  light  on  Adam's  state  in  this  also :  viz.,  what  is  im- 
plied respecting  him  in  its  being  possible  for  him  to  pass  into  that  con- 
dition in  which  this  inverted  subordination  exists  ? — for  the  subordin- 
ation of  the  higher  faculty  can  arise  (by  observation)  only  from  the  ex- 
istence of  ignorance.  Now,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  thought,  before  this 
sabjection  of  the  higher  to  the.  lower  faculty  takes  place,  so  was  it  with 
respect  to  Adam  ?  His  state  was  <  very  good,'  yet  something  was  want- 
ing ;  in  right  attitude  and  tendency,  but  some  conditions  needing  to  be 
lullilled  ? 

And  here  one  may  think  further,  respecting  that  '  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.'  Take  this  idea  of  the  woman  as  represented  by  the 
higher  (or  moral)  <  faculty ';  then  is  it  not  remarkable  to  see  how  Well 
the  old  Greek  philosophy  will  answer  to  his  state  ?  for  th^t  philosophy 
wanted  precisely  these  higher  elements.    It  was  <  very  good,'  but  it  was 
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not  well  for  it  to  be  alone ;  and  a  help  meet  waa  given  it  in  the  newly- 
awakened,  almost  newly-originated,  consmenee :  and  see,  it  fell  thereby ; 
as  is  well  seen  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  unsci- 
entific, unphilosophical,  superstitions  of  the  Fathers,  dictated,  evidentlyy 
by  the  moral  element. 

Thus  we  see  how  natural,  how  necessary,  it  is,  that  men  should  turn 
with  such  admiration  and  delight  to  that  old  classic  literature :  it 
represents  the  anticipation — ^it  is  like  tl)Le  longing  look  back  to  Par- 
adise— ^the  true,  right  attitude  of  man ;  nor  can  this  cease  till  the 
same  attitude  is  restored  again,  and  pedTected :  and  this  is  what  we 
should  be  looking  for  and  seeking,  or  at  least  be  ready  to  welcome  and 
expect.     And  ntiay  not  this  be  the  true  reason  for  man's  clinging  to 
classical  studies,  altho'  not  reco^ized ;  the  true  justification  for  the 
plan,  altho'  so  many  have  been  contrived  ? 
To  return  to  the  parallel  between  the  old  Greek  philosophy  and  Adam : 
may  we  see  that  it  was  thro'  the  gift  to  it  of  the  mond  element  in 
Christianity,  that  the* 'eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge'  came?    Is 
Science,  proper,  due  to  the  Christian  element  ? 

May  it  not  be  a  true  parallel,  that  reason  is  to  religion  aa  sense  is  to 
reason  ?  All  such  knowledge  comes  thro'  sense,  yet  sense  does  not  give 
it,  directly ;  nay,  gives  often  the  contrary  to  it,  and  misleads.  So  is 
not  reason  to  religion ;  and  to  the  '  faculties '  on  which  religion  rests  ? 
In  each  case  there  is  the  basis  on  the  lower  faculty,  and  subordination 
and  use  of  it  required ;  and  farther— -sense  misleads,  and  >does  not  give 
the  truth,  partly  because  of  its  partialness :  now  is  it  not  the  same  with 
reason,  in  respect  to  religion  ?  has  it  not  vl  partial  apprehension,  and  so 
a  misleading  one  ?  And  again :  the  way  in  which  sense  is  made  to  sub* 
serve  rational  knowledge  answers  to  that  in  which  reason  is  to  subserve 
religion.  Eeason  supplies  what  is  wanting ;  and  interprets  the  present- 
ation by  sense  into  terms  or  elements  in  which  a  ratioiml  connection  can 
be  introduced ;  and  '  imagination '  presents  the  whole,  where  the  sens- 
uous apprehension  is  inadequate.  Is  it  not  thuSf  essentially,  with  reason 
and  the  religious  faculties  ? 

Thinking  of  the  '  final  appeal '  to  self-interesti  which  the  best  reli- 
gious men  reserve,  as  it  were :  in  answer  to  all  the  plausibilities  that 
may  be  urged,  this  is  to  be  borne  in  mind — ^there  are  some  things  which 
forbid  any  such  reference  ;  which  are  incompatible  with,  and  must  be 
foregone  and  given  up,  before  recourse  can  be  had  to  any  such  idea  :— 
one,  e.  g.,  is  the  eatablishment  of  a  true  and  genuine  friendship. 

The  God  of  deism  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  shadow  of  ourselves ; 
i.  e.,  it  is  magnified,  but  the  substance  left  out;  and  especially  the 
heart. 


■  remarked  how  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  fidl  of  one  loved 

one  outweighs,  in  our  feeling,  the  happiness  and  good  of  any  number ; 
and  so  Christ  speaks  in  Hi»  parable  of  the  hundred  sheep,  and  similar 
ones.  Is  there  not  a  veritable  argument  here  for  absolute  redemption  ? 
— <  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  iiothing  be  lost.'  Why  have  we  that 
feeling  ?  in  what  lies  the  charm,  to  the  loving  heart,  in  the  wandering 
and  sinning  of  a  loved  one  ?    Is  not  our  heart  so  because  God's  is  ?  and 
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does  not  the  fact  demonstrate  some  unknown  value  and  meaning  and 
depth  of  fact  in  such  wandering  itself,  which  we  have  yet  to  learn  ? 
And  as  to  the  illustration  on  the  other  side,  of  the  multitude  of  seeds 
of  which  only  a  few  develope :  observe,  first,  it  goes  too  far — ^the  loss  of 
the  vast  majority  of  seeds  is  not  parallel  to  what  ccm  be,  for  man ;  and 
then,  is  there  not  an  inversion  in  our  view  here,  arising  from  our  per- 
ceiving the  organic  as  the  highest  in  Nature  ?  In  fact,  do  not  those 
seeds  which  are  restored  (by  decay)  to  the  inorganic,  reach  the  highest 
place  ? 

Surely  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  Christianity  is 
to  be  surpassed.    Not,  certainly,  in  the  revelation  of  Gbd  to  the  heart 
and  sight ;    not  in  the  doctrine  which  shows  Him  as  the  giver  of  His 
Life :  in  this,  all  thought  apart  from  it  has  fallen  infinitely  short ;  nor 
can  any  advance  do  more  than  resuscitate  it,  and  put  it  in  its  true  light. 
But  ih  this  sense  may  not  such  an  advance  be  destined :  viz.,  in  the 
leaving  behind  the  ^  miraculous  *  element  [*  greater  works  than  these 
shall  ye  d\> ']  :  i.  e.,  may  it  not  come  thro'  and  with  the  perception  of 
the  spirituality  of  all  our  experience  ? — ^truly,  thro'  Science,    This  is 
simply  a  corollary  from  the  idea  that  '  miracle '  is  by  a  negative.   There 
was  that  less ;  that  revelation  by  a  '  minus '  was  needed  then  :  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  thus  understood,  and  no  more  needed.  . 
Science  dimly  whispers  about  it  now  in  the  doctrine  of  God  revealed 
in  '  law ';  only  we  must  see  that  this  '  law '  is  one  with  the  revelation 
of  self-sacrifice  in  Christ,  and  then,  surely,  this  higher  point  is  at- 
tained. 
That  may  be  a  higher  stand-point.     And  is  it  not  predicted :  ^  it  is  ex- 
.pedient  for  you  that  I  go  away' — is  it  not  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  to 
teach  us  all  things,  and  tell  us  plainly  ?     And  so  is  He  not  the  Com- 
forter ?— emphatically  is  not  *  comfort'  in  this  knowledge  of  what  things 
are,  and  what  is  really  done  ? 

In  respect  to  the  idea  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  a  *  self*  being,' 
may  we  not  see  that  it  is  an  inadmissible  conception,  thus :— the  idea 
of  <  duration '  Altogether  rests  on  that  of  succession,  i.  e.  of  change ;  but 
does  not  ^  change '  imply  that  which  in  the  physical  is  represented  to  us 
under  the  form  of  friction  ?  i.  e.,  must  it  not  involve  the  ceasing  of  the 
changing  subject  ?  Does  not  that  changing,  which  is  inseparable  from 
such  existence  in  duration,  necessitate  and  demonstrate  the  coming  to  an 
end  ?  Is  it  as  ['  appearances '  must  cease,  and  others  arise  ?]  So  there 
would  be,  surely,  in  the  consciousness  of  such  '  duration,'  such  a  rela- 
tion (by  the  universal  connection  of  Being)  as  would  involve  the  ceas- 
ing. And  here,  have  we  not  a  bearing  on  the  relation  of  individuals  to 
each  other  ?  is  there  an  argument  for  the  '  becoming '  of  one  conscious- 
ness by  and  in  the  failing  of  another  ? 

Again,  respecting  the  future  state,  may  there  not  be  a  sublime  mean- 
ing in  the  doctrine  of  eternal '  misery '  to  the  wicked  ?     Does  it  not 
connect  itself  with  that  nature  of  Being  by  which  it  includes,  latently, 
the  possibility  of  pain  ?  [which  is  simply  its  being  altruistic,  so  that, 
by  negation,   'self  emerges]:  i.e.,  there  will  be  in  the  future  that 
which  to  them  is  pain  and  loss  ? 

I  The  words  real  and  reality  are  very  instructive :  '  res '  from  '  reor,'  as 
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*  thing '  from  '  think  * — the  phenomenal ness  is  implied  in  the  word  it- 
self;  i.  e.,  the  dependence  upon  conscious  apprehension.  And  again  : 
the  proposition  itself  is  surely  best  made  to  turn  in  a  different  way  upon 
the  word  'reality.'  It  is  not  that  we  falsely  feel  things  real,  but  that 
we  have  a  false  feeling  of  what  *  reality '  is.  Reality  is  one  thing  ;  but 
we  feel  it  (by  want  of  a  faculty)  as  another. 

The  recognizing  an  unperceived  has  a  large  and  deep  place  in  theology. 
Free-will  exemplifies  it :  that  involves  the  unperceived  actual  necessity 
— the  positive  necessity  to  do  right.     Again,  man's  redemption  is  an 

*  unperceived ';  and  so  the  Gospel  comes,  as  the  exemplar  and  pattern  of 
all  knowledge.     The  whole  gospel,  indeed,  is  this  :  it  is  the  recognizing 
Gad — He  is  The  Unperceived.     And  indeed,  is  not  this  what  all  Science 
is,  truly  and  at  the  basis  ?  in  the  recognizing  necessity  (in  the  form  of 
rational  causes)  is  it  not,  truly,  recognizing  Ood,  tho'  it  thinks  often 
the  contrary :  so  the  revelation  in  the  Son  is  this :  teaching  us,  en- 
abling us,  to  recognize  the  unperceived,  here.     And  Christ,  too,  reveals 
the  unperceived  human  nature,  and  human  life — the  Son  of  man  is  re- 
vealed in  Him.     True,  it  does  not  look  like  it ;  it  seems  that  Christ  by 
no   means  shows  that.     But  it  is  the  same  in  respect  to  His  revel- 
ation of'  God :  i^  does  not  seem  as  if  He  were  such  as  that,  either  in 
nature,  or  according  to  men's  thoughts  of  Him.     He,  too,  is,  to  us,  a 
self-seeker :  and  so  there  is  the  difficulty  of  seeing  Christ  as  a  revelation 
of  Him.     To  our  natural  impression  God  is  as  unlike  what  we  see  in 
Christ  as  man  is. 


(  Mere  reason '  cannot  suffice,  nay,  cannot  be  tolerated,  in  religion ; 
even  as  it  cannot  in  the  sanctities  of  home :  it  is  a  fatal  blight,  alike  in 
each.  For  religion  is  truly  the  *  home  '-feeling  of  the  universe — ^the 
Church  is  the  Home.  Here  comes  feeble,  weary,  jaded  humanity,  *to 
seek  its  rest :  here,  called  back  from  the  toil  and  glare  and  coldness  of 
the  outer  life,  it  is  gathered  into  a  family.  Can  mere  cold  reason  in- 
trude here,  and  not  find  itself  on  a  foreign  shore,  not  be  seen  hateful  ? 
A  higher  faculty,  a  better  and  more  human  insight,  even  the  insight  of 
a  true  sympathy,  roign  there,  and  give  the  whole  tone  to  the  place. 


ART. 


WHY  must  the  right  Painting  produce  its  effect  not  by  details  ?  as 
suggests,  partly  because  of  a  negative  in  our  sight,  that  our 

eye  does  not  really  perceive  all  the  details.  This  would  be  Art  conforming 
to  a  negative  in  ourselves.  But  is  it  not  also  because  I^ature  is  not 
truly  an  aggregate  of  details,  though  it  is  so  to  the  eye  ?  Even  in  our 
seeing  of  it,  there  is  something  in  us  which  sees  it  is  not  so.  Is  it  not 
this  Tfor  one  thing)  which  the  painter  has  to  make  quite  clear  ?  So 
that  he  has  sometibiing  to  do  even  in  respect  to  Science.  And  here  is 
promise  too :  if  the  painter  has  to  show  the  unity  where  the  details 
appear^  surely  in  like  manner  he  has  to  show  the  actual  where  the 
phenomenal  appears. 

I  have  noted  of  some  music,  and  good  music,  how  it  is  linked  on 
not  by  sound  but  by  meaning :  i.  e.  its  order  is  determined  not  by  the 
ear  but  by  the  inteUect.  This  is  talent-music.  The  true  music,  which 
is  Art^  strictly,  obeys,  not  an  intellectual,  but  a  sonorous  order :  it  is 
the  demand  of  the  ear  determines  it.  Ifow  evidently  it  is  parallel  in 
painting.  The  talent-painters  are  determined  by  thotight,  the  true  Art 
by  the  eye ;  it  follows  not  an  intellectual,  but  a  visual,  order.  Genius, 
in  each  of  these,  is  the  expression  and  rule  of  the  sense.  Now  what  is 
the  parallel  in  Thought  ?  Thought,  following  an-  order  given  by  intel- 
lect or  observation  [how  shall  I  say  it  ?]  is  talent-thought.  What  sense 
in  us  is  it  to  obey  and  express  ? — ^we  have  to  see  the  name  for  this.  Or 
is  the  case  a  converse ;  and  does  talent-thought  obey  sense,  and  Genius 
in  Thought — ^which  is  the  true  Art^-express  and  obey  intellect  proper  ? 
What  it  is,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  together.  And  is  there  not  a  light  on 
the  nature  of  sense  itself?  If  the  sense-feeling  in  us  determine  the 
true  rather  than  intellect,  observation,  accuracy  to  the  external^  &c. ; 
[although  it  is  dependent  upon  these  and  implies  that  these  have  been] 
what  does  it  signify  respecting  that  sense-feeling  in  us  ?  Why  is  it 
more  true  than  Nature  as  seen  and  as  (at  first)  thought  of  by  us  ?  But 
the  wonder  is  that  these  '  senses '  have  the  power  of  putting  aside  the 
negative  ;  are  they  themselves  being^  as  it  were  ? 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  show  the  necessary  precedence  of  talent 
to  genius  than  painting ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  minute  repre- 
sentation of  details  should  not  have  been  attempted  before  it  was 
found  out  how  to  ignore  them. 

Then'  so  many  thoughts  come :  for  one,  this  is  evident. — ^What  the 
sense  thus  introduces  is  necessity ;  it  excludes  arbitrariness :  in  this  being 
exactly  one  with  Science.  This  seems  almost  pre-eminently  manifest- 
in  colour.  In  the  art-picture  there  must  be  harmony  of  colour ;  a  cer- 
tain unity,  or  running  of  one  colour  in  some  way — in  reality  not  at  all 
uncertain — through  the  whole :  that  is,  introducing  necessity,  instead  of 
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arbitrary  juxtaposition.     That  harmony,  that  single  stamp,  the  eye  de- 
mands, is  its  demanding  necessity  ;  that  the  whole  should  make  each 
part  necessary ;  that  each  should  be,  to  the  eye,  accounted  for.    Art  is, 
in  truth,  a  *  sense-science.*     Yes;  and  Science  is  but  a  *  Thought-art.* 

One  sees  that  Art  is,  as  Science  is,  essentially  subjective.  Here  truly 
enough  is  the  truth  of  that  saying,  that  *  Art  is  Nature  as  seen  by 
man ';  that  it  has  man's  soul  in  it,  and  so  on,  as  contrasted  with  photo- 
graphs. It  is  true  :  it  is  man's  sense  in  it.  The  work  of  Genius,  then, 
is  done  in  obedience  to  a  subjective,  not  to  an  objective,  demand.  This 
demand  being  the  very  same  that  is  in  interpretative  Science,  a  demand 
to  have  Nature  presented  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  looks  or  seems.  But 
why  is  that  subjective  demand  such ;  and  why  does  it  exist  only  in 
some  ?  [is  it  not  to  see  one  thing  in  another  ?]  "Why  is  it  the  true — 
the  casting  out  the  self-element  f  It  is  self-sacrifice :  this  demand  of 
Genius  for  necessity.  What  are  the  true  relations  ?  We  ask,  how  and 
why  is  this  demand  of  the  sense  the  true  ?  Is  not  this  a  partial  answer : 
that  it  puts  aside,  as  it  were,  man's  limits ;  the  partialness  of  his  per- 
ception. In  Nature  truly  is  this  necessity,  this  hartnony,  if  it  be  seen 
largely  enough.  It  is  the  limitation  of  man's  view  that  introduces  the 
absence  of  it ;  and  this  it  is  the  Genius-sense  turns  out.  It  shows  Na- 
ture as  it  is :  and  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  it  must  do  so,  because  it- 
self is  Nature  ? 

There  is  something  in  the  way  in  which  Nature  is  presented  to  the 
eye  against  which  the  eye  itself  revolts,  when  it  is  definitely  and  in 
detail  and  artificially  presented  to  it ;  just  as  the  intellect  does  against 
the  way  in  which  it  apprehends  Nature  when  so  presented.     Here  is 
the  basb,  the  law,  of  the  painter's  '  altering '  of  Nature,  and  the  process 
is  the  same.     It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum :  by  clear  presentation  of 
results  the  premiss  is  corrected.     Not  only  the  wh^,  but  the  how,  may 
surely  be  seen.     Does  not  this  seem  applicable  : — ^  To  thy  own  self  do 
true ;  and  it  will  follow    .    .   thou  canst  not  then  be  false '  to  Nature.' 
To  form,  doubtless,  the  same  things  apply,  as  thus  to  colour. 

No  collection  of  pietures  ought  to  be  thought  tolerable  which  does 
not  exhibit  works  both  of  Talent  and  Genius,  and  in  their  organic  re- 
lation to  each  other. 

The  Genius-painter  banishes  from  Nature  arbitrariness  or  '  special 
contrivances ';  the  Talent-painter  has  for  his  function  to  make  distmctly 
manifest  in  all  their  detail,  their  hidden  detail  (for  he  too  must,  in  a 
sense,  see  the  hitherto  invisible)  the  multitude  of  the  appearances  of 
this.  Precisely  the  same  as  in  Science.  Nature  excludes  arbitrariness ; 
true  necessity  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  action.  May  it  be  that  the 
domain  of  Art  proper  is  that  in  which  sense,  strictly  so  called,  rules — 
the  eye  and  the  ear  especially  ?  and  that  where  other  faculties  or  sens- 
ibilities have  the  rule,  however  much  the  method  may  be  that  of  Ge- 
nius, it  is  not  Art :  e.  g.  the  sense  of  use,  of  fitness,  of  order,  of  cor- 
rectness, of  economy  of  means,  of  reason  in  thought,  would  not  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  Art  ? 

Do  I  not  see  thus  that  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  'Genius  has  relation 
to  weakness  of  sense-impression  ?    That  is  true  only  partially  ,*  viz.  in 
the  sphere  in  which  the  sense  does  not  rule,  and  the  truth  is  not  only 
different  frt)m  the  sense-impression  but  recognized  by  a  different  sus- 
ceptibility. For  sound  and  colour,  Genius  must  demand  especial  strength 


of  ear  and  eye  sensations ;  it  is  the  opposite  susceptibilities  must  be  re« 
latively  weak.  Surely  there  must  be  Genius  for  Form  distinct  from 
that  of  colour,  and  separable  from  it ;  as  in  some  poets  is  Genius  for  ex- 
pression alone.  Now  this  has  to  be  seen  much  more  widely*  Will  it 
not  appear  that  every  form  of  human  activity  has  its  special  conditions 
for  Genius :  special  strength  and  relative  weakness  ? 

Is  there  not  a  parallel  in  this  relation  of  Art  to  the  sense,  to  what  I 
before  noted  in  respect  to  Science ;  that  in  having  recourse  to  observ- 
ation instead  of  speculation,  we  really  study  the  subjective — ^the  effect 
on  us.  And  then  the  demands  of  the  eye  rule  in  painting  as  of  the 
reason  in  Science.  This  is  again  the  play  of  the  speculative  activity  in 
Science,  which  is  denied  by  some.  Also  the  history  of  painting  should 
show  something  parallel  to  that  £u*st  failing  speculative  activity. 

Ought  not  the  distinction  between  Art  and  work  to  be  drawn  differ- 
ently ?  Is  not  all  work  of  Genius  art,  in  whatever  form ;  all  work  of 
Talent,  work  ?  So  that  in  truth  the  idea  of  Art  is  properly  coextensive 
with  human  activity :  no  occupation  so  low,  so  merely  a  matter  of  use 
and  necessity,  that  it  has  not  this  dignity  of  being  Art  whenever  it  is 
rightly  done ;  no  subject  so  hi^  or  refined  or  spiritual,  that  good  honest 
work  has  not  its  perfect,  honorable,  indispensable  place  in  it.  So  that 
Art  should  indicate  the  huTuan  as  distinguished  from  the  indiwdwd  action 
in  any  and  everything.  [Put  the  terms  *  art '  and  '  work '  at  two  angles 
to  their  present  relation  ?]  When  tailors  and  cooks,  &c.,  have  called 
themselves  '  artists,'  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  simply  conceit  or 
quackery ;  but  often  the  man  has  felt  that  the  thing,  as  he  does  it,  does 
belong  to  the  region  of  Art.  And  has  it  not  been  surely  a  gross  mistake 
to  apply  the  term  '  art '  in  some  sense  of  special  honor,  only  to  that  wh 
is  not  useful ;  which  exists  for  pleasure  alone  ?  Not  to  say  that  truly 
there  is  nothing  thus  confined :  all  human  activity  exists  for  use,  though 
it  may  be  hidden  for  a  time. — Why  has  the  word  *  art  *  the  meaning  of 
cunning — an  <  artful '  man  ?    Was  it  that  it  looked  eminently  like 

*  special  contrivances  *  ? 

Might  we  not  say :  thought-  or  observation-painting,  or  music  ?  this 
would  include  Science  well.     Observation-thought  is  excellent  for 

*  theory,'  and  not  less  perfect  for  talent-painting ;  while  it  suggests  most 
strongly  the  question  whether  the  talent-music  be  not  really  observation- 
music  [an  old  thought  of  mine ;  that  in  music,  Talent  incorporates  more 
and  more  natural  sounds].  Also  it  seems  to  me,  this  term  '  observation ' 
is  true  in  every  domain  of  work  and  for  every  kind  of  activity ;  as 
surely  it  must  be  the  basis  and  guide  of  all  first  work.  And  its  use  is 
good  too,  because  it  does  Talent  justice — shows  how  right  and  good  it 
is.  Does  not  one  see  at  once  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  an  '  ob- 
servation-astronomy '  ?  One  might  suggest  various  pairs :  Onsight  and 
Insight  are  really  very  good ;  but  perhaps  the  terms  ^  once-seen  and 
twice-seen'  are  preferable. 

So  one  sees  the  physiology  of  the  eye  must  be  completed  by  the  light 

of  painting.     says,  she  put  in  a  line  of  rose-colour  at  the  horizon, 

thinking  she  saw  it ;  but  was  told  afterwards  that  it  is  a  recognized  law 
that  one  must  be  introduced,  but  there  is  none  there.     It  is  the  same 
with  the  ear :  quite  probably  the  best  insight  into  the  study  of  the 
cochlea  may  come  from  ihe  study  of  Kature-music  (i.  e.  Genius-music). 

May  not  painting  reach  its  highest  point  in  dropping  form  (or  at  least 
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detailed  form)  and  dealing  witli  colour  alone  ?  Its  business  is  not  to  re- 
present objects,  still  less  to  tell  a  story ;  colour,  and  it8  ultimate  signi- 
ficance, appear  its  special  province. 

N'othing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  connection  of  this  subject  of 
Art  witn  free-will ;  involving,  as  it  does  so  clearly,  the  recognition  of 
necessity  as  an  essential  element  of  rightness.     All  seems  summed  up 
in  this :  that  free-will  is  Talent-action ;  and  necessary  holiness,  or  God's 
work,  is  Genius-action.     Also  here  is  an  entirelv  fresh  light  on  Talent 
and  Genius  too ;  for  it  is  man's  imperfection  makes  Talent-work  inevit- 
ably first ;  and  his  spiritual  condition — in  which  the  necessity  is  want- 
ing— gives  the  key  to  all.     So  too,  Talent-work,  good  though  it  is  when 
at  its  best — nay  the  best  possible  to  man  at  first,  or  by  trying — ^yet 
being  never  the  truly  right  or  good,  nay  being  by  and  in  its  very  good- 
ness inevitably  wrong,  this  Talent-work  perfectly  illustrates  human 
goodness — ^the  goodness  that  is  by  effort.      Virtue  is  Talent-goodness ; 
that  is  all. 

Are  not  *  observation '  and  '  Nature '  the  two  fitting  terms :  observ- 
ation-thought and  I^ature-thought,  &c.  ?  because  the  important  part  in 
Genius  is  not  the  man-part,  but  that  it  is  I^ature  in  it.  The  human 
part  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  universalized,  as  it 
were :  not  the  man,  but  the  constitution  of  humanity,  expresses  itself. 
It  is  not  tlie  man*s  act;  it  is  the  turning  out  of  that---exactly  its  'pos- 
itive denial.'  Genius  is  precisely  the  positive  denial  of  the  self:  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  truly  denied. 

Just  as  Asceticism  is  the  negative  denial  of  self,  and  Love  its  positive 
denial.     Here  is  the  significance  of  Asceticism :  it  is,  so  to  speak. 
Talent-love.     It  might  even  be  called  *  observation  '-love :  it  is  an 
attempt  to  represept  Nature,  but  not  truly  representing  it :  the  ne- 
cessity is  left  out.     So  Asceticism  too  is  a  great  proof  that  Nature  is 
Love.    How  striking  the  identity  of  the  relation  of  the  self  in  the 
esthetic,  intellectual,  and  moral  life. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  man's  self-action  can  be  left  out.     It  is  the 
means  of  excluding  the  minus :  not  by  abstaining  from  self-action,  but 
by  filling  it  with  necessity.    How  wonderful  it  is  in  beauty  I    How  is  it 
that  in  order  to  convert  this  minus  self-act  into  a  true  Nature-act,  this 
relation  of  Talent  and  Genius  is  necessary  ?    What  are  its  parallels  ? 
and  how  is  it  in  man  and  woman  ?    Is  it  not  justly  felt,  however  per- 
vertedly,  that  a  vast  rise  has  to  take  place  in  woman's  relation  to  life  ? 
i.  e.  how  the  relation  of  Genius  and  Talent  is  to  be  secured  in  that  of 
the  sexes. 

Thus  Genius  represents  heaven :  the  altruistic  state,  the  minus  filled ; 
and  is  it  not  evidently  having  an  altruistic  life  ?  Here  is  eiuictly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  man  and  the  self  in  us. 

The  term  '  observation '  is  good  for  talent-work  in  this :  that  it  indi- 
cates not  its  weakness  but  its  strength ;  lays  hold  of  it  by  its  good 
point.  And  though  it  is  true  of  course  that  men  of  Genius  may  ob- 
serve— ^nay  may  be  eminent  observers — ^yet  it  is  clear  that  observation 
cannot  be  the  peculiarity  of  their  work ;  because  it  is  agreed  that  it 
presents  Nature  not  as  observation  gives  it.  It  is  not  true  also,  though 
it  seems  so,  that  Genius  chooses ;  it  does  not  select  the  right  but  feels 
it ;  or  it  is  less  perfect  Genius.  One  sees  how  it  comes  to  look  as  if 
Genius  chose. 


Genius  shows  too  how  our' true  Being  is  even  now  in  us :  an  altruistic 
life  is  ours.  No  man  is  in  his  work  so  much  that  very  man  he  is,  as 
Genius.    It  is  his  nature  expresses  itself — 

[and  when  our  nature  expresses  itself,  our  self  is  passive] 
— ^his  nature,  which  is  Nature.  Genius  is  the  means  by  which  the  man's 
true  nature  (one  with  the  universal  Nature)  expresses  itself.    The  self- 
action  oppresses  and  puts  aside  the  very  nature  of  the  man  who  does  it  ^ 
for  his  nature  too  recognizes  itself  in  Genius.     We  are  over-ridden  by 
our  '  self.'    And  this  self,  in  some  way,  appears  as  the  same  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  phenomenal.     To  be  altruistic  is  emphatically  to  be 
toe ;  and  that  new  Being  is  to  have  our  own.     What  makes  the  Talent- 
or  self-action  come  first  ? 

Infantile  Genius  is  thus  natural :  the  child  expresses  its  own  nature  P 
Was  the  Greek  art  similar  to  this :  truly  an  infantile  expression  of  man's 
nature,  with  its  perfectness  and  its  limit  ? 

Talent-mtMtc  also  is  observation-music.    A  man  hears  the  natural 
sounds  in  a  wood,  and  reproduces  them ;  imitates  the  effect,  judges  it 
good  and  beautiful,  expresses  the  emotions  they  aroused.     Another  puts 
the  sounds  right,  and  all  men  say  it  is  Nature  herself;  the  music  puts 
them  in  the  Yerj  wood.    In  Genius,  that  which  is  the  individual's  is 
cast  out :  tnan^s  is  retained.    And  this  cannot  be  by  the  individual-  or 
self-action ;  that  w^re  Satan  casting  out  Satan.     Dramatic  insight  is  a 
perfect  illustration :  all  must  converge  to — or  rather  diverge  from— a 
centre.     And  surely  this  is  precisely  true  of  pictorial  form. 

How  striking  it  is :  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works,  man's  whole  na- 
ture expresses  itself.     Everything  that  he  does,  when  rightly  done,  is 
done  according  to  the  demand  of  his  own  nature.     For  every  kind  of 
operation,  i.  e.  for  every  relation  to  the  universe,  he  has  something  in 
himself  that  corresponds  to  what  Nature  is.     Here,  rather  than  any- 
where else,  should  not  his  own  nature  and  constitution  be  learnt  ? 

The  characteristic  of  Genius  is,  that  the  peculiar  sensibility  in  the 
man  who  possesses  it  is  so  predominant  that  all  other  influences  are  no- 
thing by  the  side  of  it.    Aiid  this  comes,  as  seen,  not  from  the  strength 
of  that  sensibility,  but  from  the  relative  weakness  of  all  opposing  ones. 
So  '  pig-headed  people'  are  a  parody  of  Genius.    They  insist  on  whimsj 
as  the  man  of  Genius  on  his  perception.    Now  here  is  a  case  of  the 
form  without  the  fact :  the  emply  form  of  Genius  is  a  '  whim.'    And 
surely  there  must  have  been  this,  because  of  the  universal  existence  of 
such  empty  forms ;  which,  therefore,  are  to  be  seen  in  this.    Are  not 
we  ourselves  such  *  forms '  where  man  should  be :  related  to  manhood  as 
whims  are  to  Genius. 

— — -»  evidently  read  the  preceding  with  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  wh 
I  believe  was  founded  on  the  feeling  l£at  I  dishonoured  Nature :  essen- 
tially it  was  from  thinking  my  denial  negative  instead  of  positive.  She 
felt  that  when  she  looked  at  Nature  she  saw  harmony ;  that  which  was 
intensely,  perfectly  satisfying,  and  thought  I  did  not  do  justice  to  this ; 
that  though  the  whole  of  what  the  eye  perceived  at  any  time  might  be 
not  perfect  in  harmony,  yet  that  it  had  consisted  of  a  number  of  small 
pictures,  each  perfect ;  and  that  a  leaf  or  a  grape,  e.  g.,  by  itself  was 
perfect  in  harmony  of  colour.  But,  on  talking  it  over,  we  agreed  that 
this  was  not  so ;  tiiat  a  fac-simile  of  the  most  perfect  leaf  would  not  be 
right.    And  on  reflection  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  could  not  be  so  ; 
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and  that  nothing  that  is  a  part  ought  to  he  perfect  in  and  hj  itself,  in 
coloar  any  more  than  in  form.  She  hecame  con  scions  that  what  she  had 
felt  was  the  direct  pleasure  of  the  colour  itself,  and  not  a  consciousness 
of  complete  harmony  in  the  parts  by  themselves. 

It  is  true  when  we  look  at  (or  listen  to)  Nature,  we  do  often  receive 
an  impression  of  perfection  of  beauty,  of  a  harmony  quite  complete. 
But  this  is  the  general  impression  only,  probably :  when  each  minute 
detail  is  expressly  noticed  and  represented,  then  the  feeling  becomes 
different.     The  office  of  Talent  is  precisely  to  bring  the  unperceived 
disharmony  into  feeling :  the  general  apprehension  is  one  of  harmony, 
of  a  perfect  satisfaction ;  it  is  the  representation  makes  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  changing.     It  is  just  as  it  is  in  Science  :  the  unreason  is  not 
felt  in  the  general  view ;  all  seems  natural — ^i.  e.  rational — ^until  the  de- 
tails are  brought  out  by  observation,  and  ordered  as  they  appear.     And 
this  suggests  whether  it  is  not  in  painting  as  in  Science  ;  viz.  that  the 
change  demanded  is  not  so  much  a  modification  as  a  re-ordering,  a  re- 
arrangement only  ? 

There  is  a  curious  relation  between  Genius  in  painting  making 
*  wholes,'  and  so  being  true  to  Nature ;  giving  to  parts  the  character  of 
the  whole,  viz.  the  harmony  [is  not  harmony  organic  wholeness  ?]^a 
curious  relation  between  this  and  the  fact  that  the  organic  world  does 
exactly  present  to  us  wholes.  It  is  as  if  the  organic  were  a  kind  of  Art- 
region  {for  us) ;  organic  bodies  are  wholes,  as  works  of  art,  which  also 
must  be  *  living.'     Thus  organic  bodies  are  *  true  to  Nature,'  have  the 
qualities  which  are  universal  but  do  not  appear.    This  agrees  with  what 
I  have  said,  that  in  the  organic  there  are  shown  to  us  characters  which 
are  universal :  life,  adaptation,  equal  and  opposite  actions,  Ao,     So  the 
organic  body  is  the  type  of  a  work  of  art.     A  painter  has  to  show  us 
an  'organism/  whatever  he  presents;  for  so  only  is  a  'whole'  to  be 
seen.  * 

It  is  curious  that  I  have  noticed  that  every  true  work  (literary,  e.  g.) 
must  have  its  'skeleton,'  and  formed  in  the  organic  way. 
Here  is  the  distinction  between  Talent  and  Genius :  the  former  is  ag* 
gregated  from  without  (inorganic) ;  the  latter  developes  (from  within) 
as  Life  does. 

Not  that  there  truly  is  any  '  inorganic '  in  Nature ;  that  appears  only 
from  our  relation.  [In  Nature  there  is  no  wotk  of  talent ;  this  can 
come  only  from  the  self].  There  is  no  more  any  'inorganic'  in  Na- 
ture than  there  is  any  '  inert.*  And  may  we  not  apply  this  universally, 
and  say  that  whatever  term  really  implies  a  negative  implies  some- 
thing which  is  not^  and  cannot  be,  in  Nature  ?  As  to  he  must  mean 
*  to  be  right ' ;  must  it  not  mean  *  to  be  positive '  ? 

Genius  sees  the  invisible.  Here  it  is  clear  how  Talent  must  be 
wrong,  because  it  takes  account  only  of  what  is  visible.  What  is  invi- 
sible it  leaves  out,  or — guessing — ^puts  wrong.  So  is  not  here  a  direct 
test  of  truth,  independent  of  proof  or  history  ?  Does  the  work  include 
the  invisible ;  take  account  of  that  which  escapes  direct  and  primary 
observation  1 — Social  life,  too,  is  a  great  sphere  of  Art.  The  place  of 
Genius  ought  to  be  nowhere  more  plainly  visible  than  in  social  organ- 
ization ;  as  indeed  it  is,  upon  a  small  scale. 

Painting  thus  throws  a  light  on  '  anticipation ' ;  for  the  eye  and  the 
teBe<m  alike  perceive,  in  the  general  un-analyzed  impression  of  Nature^ 


an  unity;  and  this  is  truthful.  But  the  analysis  finds  many  things, 
which  are  not  one  to  any  possible  view,  until,  by  this  very  diverseness, 
the  truer  unity  is  revealed.  So  in  respect  to  Nature ;  the  idea  of  it  as 
expressing  WUl,  or  personal  activities  and  feelings,  gives  unity.  This 
was  at  least  one  part  of  the  power  of  that  thought.  Unity  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  Nature  ;  variety  appears  on  close  looking ;  resolving  it- 
self again  into  a  better  apprehended  unity. 

Is  our  Science — our  trus  Science,  I  mean ;  Nature  rightly  appre- 
hended'— truly  a  picture ;  a  drawing  according  to  the  demands  of  our 
own  perception ;  and  presenting  a  part  truly  as  a  whole — truly  to  the 
whole.    For  *  Nature,'  as  we  see  or  can  conceive  it,  is  it  any  more  than 
a  mere  fragment ;  and  when  our  Science  has  put  it  most  truly  and  per- 
fectly, and  fulMed  itself  most  completely  in  ordering  according  to  its 
demands  all  that  is  presented  to  us,  has  it  dealt  with  more  than  one 
little  nook  ? — so  that  our  work  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  whole, 
but  only  a  true  picture  ?    And  thus  is  Science  strictly  an  Art  too  ?     So 
not '  G-od  paints  a  picture,'  but  man. 

says :  she  does  not  want  to  read  what  men  have  said  about 

God,  but  to  go  direct  to  Him.  But  see :  the  true  approach  to  God  and 
to  Nature  alike,  is  altruistic.  Here  is  another  revelation  of  the  meaning 
«nd  necessity  of  Genius.  This  is  why,  in  us,  Talent  must  precede,  be- 
cause in  us  self  is  uppermost,  which  cannot  itself  truly  approach  Being. 
Life,  to  us,  must  be  the  casting  out  of  death ;  and  for  this  end  it  must 
be  brought  into  consciousness,  as  it  is  by  sin.  So  this  work  of  Talent, 
makimg  the  latent  unreason  and  disharmony  felt ;  this  is  one  with  the 
sinful  experience  of  man,  which  brings  into  his  consciousness  his  want 
of  life.  And  thud  to  parallel  Sin  with  the  work  of  Talent,  what  a  pro- 
phecy it  is  1  And  then  that  perfectness  and  harmony  with  which  Na- 
ture impresses  alike  the  reason  and  the  sense  before  Talent  has  brought 
out  their  abs^ce  into  our  view — this  is  parallel  to  the  innocence  which 
preceded  man's  present  state ;  to  the  Adam-life.  So  here  is  another  an- 
ticipation, suppression  and  interpretation :  in  the  first  content^— the 
discontent  which  Talent  elicits — the  harmony  Genius  reveals.  Is  not 
that  first  state  of  man  best  illustrated  by  this.  Think  then  how  human 
sin  is  seen :  even  as  we  see  a  work  of  Talent ! 

<  The  approach  alike  to  Nature  and  to  God  is  altruistic ' ;  only  so  is 
the  self  oast  out.  Does  not  one  heie  feel  the  doctrine  of  the  mediator  ? 
Thifl  altruistic  approach  is  the  true  direct  approach ;  this  is  how  perfect 
Beings  approach  God  and  see  truth ;  this  idea  of  Genius  exhibits  to  us 
the  Ufe ;  only  to  them  it  is  different — just  as  life  is  in  self-sacrifice. 
Knowledge  and  access  to  God  cannot,  nor  should  be,  given  otherwise. 
He  says :  '  to  come  near  Me  you  must  live  in  another :  only  in  such 
life  can  I  be  known.' 

Thus  in  Genius  we  see  afresh  how  knpwledge  is  altruistic :  it  is  not 
only  knowing  in  another  thing,  but  through  another  Being.     For  all 
knowing  is  thus :  as  others  see  through  Genius,  so  Genius  itself  sees 
through  Talent.    It  also  sees,  nay  it  especially  sees,  altruistically. 
Through  others'  death  is  its  life.     *  This,'  says  Talent,  *  is  my  body 
which  for  you  is  broken.'    And  thus,  oh  man,  sounds  in  the  ear  of  God, 
thy  groaning:  '  this  is  my  body,  broke  a.' 

This  IB  the  point :  that  given  a  man  of  talent,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
Genius — I  do  not  say  of  great  Genius — might  be  elicited  by  taking 
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away ;  i.  e.  by  so  diminishing  certain  qualities,  sensibilities  or  tenden- 
cies, as  that  some  other  sensibility  should  be  left  absolutely  free  to  as- 
sert itself. 
And  this  seems  to  me  parallel  to  what  I  find  so  often,  that  people 
cannot  see  a  perfectly  clear  intellectual  relation,  because  they  mix  it 
up  with  other  questions :  and  so  continually.    Now  here  certain  other 
intellectual  and  moral  feelings — ^positive  and  proper  ones,  and  very  good 
prevent  the  free  action  of  the  intellectual  apprehension.    Take  these 
sensibilities  away,  and  their  vision  would  be  perfect.    In  the  perfect 
work  of  Talent,  is  the  interpretation  not  negatively  but  positively 
denied  ? 
May  not  this  give  a  clue  to  the  details  of  Talent  and  its  work  ?  nay, 
may  the  particular  works  of  Talent  be  in  such  way  related  to  trie  cor- 
responding work  of  Genius ;  viz.  as  containiilg  the  perpeption  of  the 
Genius,  but  kept  inoperative  by  other  surrounding  ones  ?  so  that  really 
if  a  complete  analysis  were  made,  all  that  is  in  the  interpretation*  might 
be  foimd  in  the  '  uieory '  which  rendered  it  possible  ?  Is  it  not  indicated 
indeed  by  the  law  of  anticipation  and  suppression  ?    The  anticipation, 
which  is  virtually,  in  some  sense,  still  in  the  suppression — ^in  it,  as 
motion  is  in  tension — is  this  very  affirmation,  or  perception,  which  is 
the  interpretation :  and  it  is  put  aside  only  by  the  introducing  of  more 
elements.     So  that  in  fact  this  idea  of  anticipation  is  a  parallel  to  that 
of  Genius  being  by  a  minus.    The  two  things  have  one  meaning.     And 
would  it  not  be  interesting  thus  to  be  able  to  dissect  out,  as  it  were,  the 
coming  Genius-work  in  the  Talent-work ;  seeing  it  embodied,  but  over- 
laid, and  restrained.    Is  it  not  as  the  butterfly  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
grub  or  chrysalis? 

For  observe :  the  feeling  of  delight  in— almost  of  desire  for — ^the 
Genius-relation  of  things  is  not  wantmg  in  any,  or  scarce^  in  any ;  not 
even  in  the  most  emphatic  talent-workers.    They  also  appreciate  the 
beauty — ^the  '  ideal '  beauty — of  the  relations  they  are  compelled  to  put 
aside :  they  give  them  up  only  because  truth,  i.  e.  duty  to  God,  com- 
mands.  Talent  does  not  wilfully  set  itself  up  against  the  Nature-vision, 
it  only  regretfully  abandons  it.   How  beautifully,  even  pathetically,  this 
is  seen  in  so  many  of  our  own  scientific  worker^ :  how  gladly  would 
their  Science  be  a  spiritual  thing  if  only  it  could  be.    Nay,  the  very 
theories  of  talent-work  itself — the  very  hvpotheses  which  make  its  in- 
tolerableness  supreme  in  the  end — are  in  fact  the  striving  after  the  very 
idea  or  apprehension  they  have  been  compelled  to  forego.     This  is  well 
seen  in  Science ;  and  of  course  the  parallel  is  in  all  Art  also.    The  epi- 
cycles, e.  g.,  were  introduced  precisely  to  give  unity.    They  expressed 
— ^they  were— a  baffled  longing  for  the  Genius-view ;  a  self-attempt  to 
see  Nature  one,  instead  of  a  vision  of  it  as  one.     But  the  fruition 
was  virtually  in  the  effort — must  have  been  visible  therein  to  any  Being 
who  knew.    Now  this  must  have  its  parallel  in  the  organic  life :  the 
function  must  be  virtuallv  in  the  nutrition.    Yes ;  and  in  our  self- 
existence  and  action,  the  blind  strivings  after  the  altruistic  life  must  be 
written. 

Is  it  not  because  Genius  sees  altruistically  that  it  seems  to  chooae  ? 
[Here  too  may  not  — — 's  feeling  be  embraced ;  a  fuller  justice  done  to 
Nature,  as  we  see  it  ?J  That  is :  as  knowledge  is  altruistic  in  respect 
to  thought  ~each   thmg  being  seen  in   oilier  things-Hio  is  it  not 
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also  in  respect  to  vision  and  hearing — for  music  and  painting :  are  no^ 
the  right  fomiy  the  right  color,  the  right  harmony,  seen  hj  the  man  o^ 
Genius  in  and  hj  oth^  forms  and  sounds  ?  Is  it  not  tme  of  him  in 
these  regions  also  that  he  affirms  nothing  that  he  cannot  show — that  he 
does  not  '  invent  hypotheses '  ?  This  has  its  own  evidence ;  and  is 
much  confirmed  besides  by  its  showing  so  completely  how  the  appear- 
ance of  his  choosing  or  selecting  comes.  Could  not  a  painter  of  Genius 
tell  us  if  this  be  so  ? 

Then  if  this  be  tme,  and  the  vision  of  Genius  be  always  altruistic,  do 
we  not  get  farther^till  into  the  nature  of  Genius ;  and  especially  see 
how  its  work  is  I^ature-work,  and  why  it  has  its  power.     Truly  it  in- 
terprets Nature ;  for  it  interprets  Nature  by  herself.  Is  there  not  a  still 
truer  insight  here  into  how  Nature  utters  herself  through  it  ?  and  may 
not  the  two  things  be  identified — altruistic  seeing  and  Genius-seeing  ? 
Then  two  questions  arise:  (1)  How  does  the  Talent-work  prepare  for 
and  render  possible  this  altruistic  seeing  ?  and  (2)  Does  this  demand  a 
modification  of  the  idea  that  the  Genius-painter  expresses  the  demands 
of  his  eye,  of  his  own  sense,  and  therefore  is  true  to  Nature  ?   With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  I  think  the  first  relation  remains  unaffected ;  but  it 
IS  a  new  interest  to  see  that — in  Science,  e.  g. — the  demand  for  'reason' 
or  border'  which  the  man  of  Genius  feels,  is  a  demand  for  recog- 
nizing something  already  known,  and  that  nothing  else  satisfies  it.  Does 
it  not  help  us  to  get  towards  the  origin  of  that '  sense,'  that  command- 
ing feeling  of  Genius,  which  insists  on  presenting  Nature  according  to 
itself?    Is  it  not  simply  the  stamp  of  Nature  in  the  man  himself?    He 
is  a  mould,  in  which  everything  that  falls  upon  him  is  cast ;  but  Nature 
herself  has  stamped  the  mould.     Or  is  it  not  thus :  that  because  this 
'sense'  in  Genius  is  (part  of)  Nature  herself,  therefore  it  cabts  all  things 
according  to  Nature ;  which  is  altruistically  ?    Is  not  this  '  altruistic- 
seeing  '  simply  '  Nature-seeing '  ?    There  is  no  other  way  of  true  seeing 
but  this,  because  things  are  so.  Nature  being  one.      The  question  then 
regarding  Genius  is  this :  why  does  it  insist  on  seeing  altruistically  ? 
One  answer,  true  enough  and  important  in  its  way,  is  :  because  Na- 
ture 18  altruistic ;  and  as  altruistic-being  is  simply  Being,  so  altruistic- 
seeing  is  simply  Seeing.     But  this  answer  is  not  to  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  which  is,  whv  it  is  in  respect  to  the  individual  man  that  he 
must  see  that  way  r    But  is  it  not  striking :  what  an  evidence  is  here 
that  Being  is  altruistic-being,  in  the  fact  that  seeing  is  altruistic- 
seeing.    And  if  this  can  be  made  dear,  how  much  easier  it  must 
make  the  apprehension  of  the  other !     How  clear  it  is,  too,  that  that 
is  simply  true  seeing ;  and  that  what  is  not  that  is  simply  not  seeing 
at  all,  but  fancying.     Being,  not  altruistic,  is  like  hypothesis  or 
theory :  it  is  the  form  which  '  suppression '  takes. 
In  Science,  is  not  this  demand  for  seeing  altruistically  simply  the 
demand  for  unity  ?  (as  I  have  noticed^.  But  how  is  it  in  the  other  arts  ? 
Evidently  enough  through  the  operation  of  it  there  is  introduced  into 
man's  work  that  character  of  Nature — ^unity  in  variety.    Might  we  not 
say,  that  Genius,  in  every  art,  puts  the  universal  into  the  piuiiicular  ? 
Is  not  that  how  it  *  modifies ' :  makes  each  detail  (as  it  is  in  Nature) 
such  that  the  universal  can  be  found  in  it  ?    But  in  fine,  this  is  the 
question  here : — it  being  manifest  that  Genius-seeing  is  *  seeing  in  other,' 
whether  it  is  so  because  that  other  has  before  been  seen,  and  the  Ge- 
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nios-siglit  demands  to  see  the  same ;  whether  Nature  has  stamped  a  die 
to  which  all  is  moulded ;  or  whether  this  is  not  simply  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  man  expressing  itself,  that  makes 
the  seeing  altruistic  i — ^that  the  eye,  the  sense,  simply  must  see  altru- 
istically ;  tl^t  this  is  the  expression  of  its  nature  and  demand.    Surely 
there  is  no  reason  it  should  not  be  thus ;  and  here  would  be  a  key  to 
the  nature  of  the  faculty. 
Infantile  Genius  (as  for  music)  would  seem  to  favour  the  latter  view ; 
but  not  conclusively,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  child,  however 
young,  who  interprets,  does  so  just  as  the  adult,  and  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  talent^ work  it  has  had  before  it.  ^ 
But  in  this  it  is  striking,  how  in  painting  (which  stands  for  all  the 
arts)  thcU;  which  I  have  seen  in  respect  to  Thought  seems  to  be  strictly 
true ;  viz.  that  the  art  of  thinking  is  in  the  seeing  truly  the  universal 
in  each  particular ;  so  that  each  fresh  particular  thus  is  seen  altruistic- 
ally as  another  form  of  that  which  is  known  in  other  forms.     This  is 
exactly  what  the  painter's  eye  does.     It  is  very  simple,  how  every- 
thing a  painter  sees  should   insist  on   presenting   itself  to   him  as 
really  (whether  it  looks  so  or  not)  another  form  of  some  principle  or 
necessity  of  form  which  he  has  seen  elsewhere.    So  then  whatever  form 
he  sees  embodies  to  his  eye  this  necessity :  he  sees  that  it  does  so  ; 
and  if  it   does  not  to  his   eye,  that  means  that  a  negative  in  his 
sight  wants  supplying.     So  he  sees  it,  and  presents  it  right ;  embody- 
ing this  necessity,  which  is  one  necessity   everywhere.     The  pro- 
oess  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Thought. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  is  ^ot  that  last  painting  of  Turner's,  with  no  de- 
tails of  form,  like  a  Science  abstracted  from  particulars — ^like  math- 
ematics? * 

If  Science  and  philosophy — ^the  interpretation  of  the  world — be 
as  painting  a  picture,  what  a  significance  there  must  be  in  painting ! 
And  if  viiian  be  the  right  word  for  Genius,  does  not  that  again  suggest 
an  eminent  significance  for  painting — the  *'  vision-art.'    Is  it  in  eome 
sense,  as  a  whole,  the.Oenius-art  ?  being  to  the  others  as  the  Genius- 
vision  is  to  the  Talent-hypotheses  ? 

To  see  Genius  as  being  by  a  negative  is  eminentiy  instructive,  because 
it  looks  so  emphatically  positive ;  a  great  power  or  faculty  of  vision  or 
of  action;  of  all,  the  divinest.    If  we  can  see  not  onlv  that  this  is,  but 
how  it  is,  by  a  negative,  will  it  not  enable  us  to  see  how  all  our  pos- 
itives are  BO  ?    This  is  tiie  problem  of  understanding  ourselves— our 
lives-— to  see  it  as  coming  by  a  negative ;  and  it  is  Genius  must  enable 
us  to  do  it.    Here  is  the  basis  for  an  altruistic  vision  of  all  man's  life 
and  powers  (viz.  to  see  them  in  Genius).    And  farther :  see  how  rich  it 
makes  the  world  to  recognize  these  positives  as  coming  by  a  minus— of 
course  it  must.    And  is  not  this  a  law  for  Thinking ;  that  is  which  is 
tiie  most  i  [only  it  inust  be  a  vision-most,  not  a  hypothesis-most] .    A 
*  complement,'  this  to  the  law  of  parsimony.    And  tiien  is  not  the  nature 
o£  Genius  a  guide  also  to  the  nature  of  all  the  other  positives  ?  besides 
being  by  a  minus,  are  they  not  in  themselves  such  as  Genius  is ;  ex- 
pressions as  it  were  of  other-being,  forms  of  Nature's  action ;  a  vision, 
or  a  being,  that  is  of  another  [and  having  necessity,  therefore,  and  uni- 
versality, as  characters].    In  fact,  by  the  light  of  other  positives — 
whatever  others  we  know — ^we  have  a  light  by  which  to  see  Genius  ',  a 
basis  for  an  altruistic  vision  of  it. 
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-  says,  in  respect  to  the  altruistic  seeing  in  painting :  that  *  then 
anything  may  be  put.'  But  it  is  exactly  the  opposite :  this  is  what  pre* 
vents  arbitrariness — ^how  should  it  be,  else  ?  It  is  conceded,  what  the 
eye  sees  has  to  be  altered :  now  how  is  it  to  be  so  altered  as  to  be  true  ? 
what  is  to  direct  this  ?  Precisely,  I  say,  the  altruistic  seeing.  Genius 
alters  it,  not  to  a  form  that  will  suit,  but  to  the  form  of  that  very  thing ; 
which  [he  recognizes]  he  has  seen  in  something  else.  It  is  just  as 
Newton  saw  t£e  moon's  motion  in  falling.  He  must  see  the  inap- 
prehensible in  the  one  by  the  obvious  in  the  other.  Here  is  as  it  were 
a  test  by  which  to  try  '  altruistic  thinking ' :  whether  it  do  not  hold  in 
painting  too.  And  might  not  certain  painters  tell  us  [as  Newton  P]  '  I 
saw  the  form  of  that  great  landscape  in  that  other  simpler  thing ;  [and 

lichen  put  it  [in  that  other  way,  just  as  it  looked^  then  I  saw 

that  it  was  so.']     They  see  this,  because  they  see  uniyersal  relations  in 
simple  things ;  and  see  the  hidden,  because,  as  in  thought,  they  see  the 
complex  in  the  simple.     Thus  do  they  see  imiversal  laws  of  Form  in 
simple  and  uncomplicated  forms,  and  apply  them  unconsciously  ? 

It  is  striking  how  Genius  represents  an  inatisust;  a  successful  de- 
duction. [And  from  it  a  force  of  a  new  form ;  the  commencement  of  a 
new  action ;  so  making  a  crista].  So  man  advances  by  coming  repeat- 
edly to  the  condition  in  which  instinct  comes  into  play.  But  now, 
Gtonius  is  altruistic  seeing ;  is  therefore  Instinct  this  also  ?  Can  we  see 
instinct  in  Genius  ?  J^inverting  the  process  of  explaining  Genius  by  call- 
ing it  instinct].  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  how  this  altruistic  seeing  is  not 
a  guarantee  for  truth  farther  than  the  identity  of  the  two ;  because  the 
first  may  not  be  truly  interpreted  (take  gravity  itself,  e.  g.).  The  value 
in  altruistic  seeing  is  the  seeing  one  as  another  previously  seen ;  perhaps 
especially  seeing  a  more  complex  by  the  aid  of  a  simpler.  Is  it  not  ever 
an  ancAysis ;  and  when  completest,  is  it  not  an  analysis  of  a  complex 
into  two  or  more  simple  known  things  ? 

Then  may  Instinct  be  not  at  all  different  from  reason,  but  simply  an 
altruistic  seeing  ?  i.  e.  the  animal  sees  or  knows  [or  would  if  self-con- 
scious] one  thing,  perhaps ;  and  that  it  applies,  and  sees  as  it  were  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  instinct ;  it  sees  all  things  altruistically  [i.  e. 
truly,  so  far  as  it  does  see  them]  all  as  that  which  it  primarily  sees. 
And  is  it  thus  the  sphere  of  each  instinct  comes  to  be  defined---doe6  it 
extend  so  far  as  that  altruistic  seeing  is  right  ?    And  does  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  animal  correspond :  that  seeing  is  right  for  all  its 
demands  ? 

So  would  the  various  animal  tribes  answer,  as  it  were,  to  various  nat* 

ural  processes ;  one  of  which  each  tribe  uses  as  if  interpretatively ; 

[itself  being  by  that  process]  ? 
It  has  an  instinct  for  everything  to  which  it  can  apply  that  directly,  or 
with  sufficient  allowance  for  modification.     Then  does  man  differ  by 
seeing  more  elements,  so  that  the  true  process  is  concealed  for  a  long 
time,  and  seems  not  to  be  what  it  is  ?-^ 

£.  g.,  might  not  a  person  have  had  an  ^instinct'  for  gravity,  who 

should  have  been  able  to  perceive  only  approximating  motion  ? 
— but  he  perceives  it  by  having  the  details  and  their  apparent  connection, 
forced  upon  his  eyes.     Now  does  the  animal  look  at  Nature  as  the  man 
of  Genius  at  a  '  theory,'  or  other  work  of  Talent  ?  only  with  a  limited 
instead  of  an  indefinite  power  of  apprehension.     Does  it  see :  '  all  this 
must  be  thus  ? ' 
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Now  this  bears  on  the  mental  oonstitntion  of  the  sexes.  Does  not 
woman  see  more  altruistically  than  man ;  or  at  least  more  readily  and 
qnickly  so ;  more  often  apparently  directly  so  ? 

Is  not  this  direct  altruistic  seeing  always  only  apparent  P  is  it  not 
ever  the  result  of  a  second  seeing  ?  Or  is  there  a  sphere  of  direct 
altruistic  seeing,  and  is  this  the  sphere  of  instinct  proper  ?  as  I  hare 
before  said  there  seems  to  be  for  man  also  such  a  sphere  to  which  the 
law  of  theory  and  interpretation  does  not  apply.  Is  not  this  clear : 
twice-seen  is  altruisticaUy-seen  ? 

Is  it  not  evident  this  is  the  feminine  mental  character :  that  quick 
connection,  and  vision  through  a  thing  by  virtue  of  another  which  makes 
her  see  it  ?    And  then  is  it  not  plain  too  how  this  comes  with,  to  say 
the  least,  her  seeing  fewer  elements.     Surely  her  deep,  quick  vision, 
like  that  of  Genius,  comes  bjr  a  minus.    Is  not  one  clue  to  the  mental 
characters  of  man  and  woman  given  in  seeing  how  Gbnius  is  by  a  mi- 
nus ?    Nor  is  it  anything  to  the  woman's  depreciation ;  for  so  all  our 
positives  come.    One  finds  evidence  of  the  same  thing  in  that  quick  re- 
ceptiveness  of  many  women  for  altruistic  views  even  of  the  widest  sort. 
And  if  women  were  more  widely  informed  and  their  minds  more  at  work 
on  the  wider  subjects,  might  not  the  wider  altruistic  visions  oome  first 
to  tiiem  ?    And  plainly,  what  makes  Genius  is  that  it  has  the  woman's 
way  of  seeing,  on  a  wider  subject :  that  is  all.     This  is  precisely  what 
I  have  said :  that  *  men  of  Genius  are  the  women  of  the  race.' 

How  clear  it  is,  now  one  sees  it,  that  what  was  wanted  to  give  a 
key  to  the  woman-mind  was  the  perception  of  a  power  or  £&culty 
arising  by  a  minus. 
Surely  ^is  bears  very  much  on  Buckle's  idea  about  women  as  deductive  i 
is  it  not  a  good  '  observation '  view  ?    But  evidently,  how  helpful  to  the 
world  this  must  be — ^this  altruistic  vision  of  the  woman— how  constant 
a  force  onward !    But  inductive  and  deductive  are  not  the  right  terms. 
Genius-  or  altruistic-seeing  is  both  in  one.     Evidently,  deduction  is 
identity ;  induction  is  otherness :  altruistic-seeing  is  l>oth  in  one.  Surely 
women  do  exactly  seem  to  be  deductive ;  that  is  the  appearance;  yet 
how  they  are  proverbially  not  logical.    Nor  is  altruistic-seeing,  logic^; 
it  is  even  opposed,  rather.    Women  hold  a  view,  not  *  because '  of  any- 
thing, least  of  all  any  premisses,  but  really  because  they  feel  it  the 
same  as  that  other  thing  they  know. 

This  is  how  a  wrongness  is  brought  into  consciousness  by  Talent : 
that  it  does  not  simply  present  Nature,  but  re-presents  it :  and  that 
way  of  doing  it  will  not  do,  for  two  reasons  at  least.    First,  that  the 
representation  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  us ;  and  what  is  right  in 
Nature  is  wrong  in  it,  because  of  that  altered  relation.    This  is  well 
seen  in  Science.    It  is  all  right  that  we  see  the  sun  rise  and  set ;  we 
ought :  this  is  part  of  the  basis  on  which  we  ground  our  interpretation ; 
but  this  is  quite  different  from  a  representation  (either  in  thought  or 

But  besides  this — that  the  representation  of  N'ature  must  not  contain 
elements  which  are  appropriate  only  to  Nature  itself  faa  causing  our 
perception)— besides  this,  the  work  of  Talent  makes  Genius  perceive  a 
.wrongness  because  it  is  not  only  a  transcript  of  appearances,  put  as  such, 
but  is  made  into  a  whole,  into  a  re-presentation,  with  thought-  or  pict- 
orial elements  of  reason  or  relation  introduced.  So  it  has  a  wrongness, 
which  as  it  is  in  Nature  it  has  not.    This  is  very  clear  in  astronomy : 
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the  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  as  perceived  are  right  enough ;  we 
ought  to  perceive  them :  it  is  the  epicycles  we  feel  were  wrong.    But 
these  were  the  elements  introduced  to  re-present  them  (as  existing) ; 
and  ohserve,  they  were  necessary  to  that  end.     Without  them,  the  ap- 
parent motions  could  not  have  been  rationally  represented  at  all. 
Now,  in  painting,  does  the  eye  introduce  certun  appearances,  which 
can  only  be  represented  as  existing  by  certain  contrivances — ^pictorial 
hypotheses  or  epicycles — ^which  Genius  feels  intolerable.     And  so 
Genius  in  painting  would — ^instructed  by  these  pictorial  hypotheses- 
do  precisely  what  is  done  in  Science ;  it  would  leave  out  from  the  re- 
presentation what  is  not  in  Nature — but  which,  being  seen  as  if  there. 
Talent  had  brought  in  by  aid  of  its  hypotheses — and  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  eye  without  putting  in  those  things  which  are  not 
there,  though  seen  by  it. 
This  seems  opposite  to  that  of  the  rose-line  before  noted ;  but  is  no 
doubt  one  with  it,  for  that  very  reason. 
So  Genius  presents  Nature  as  it  is,  though  not  as  it  is  seen ;  and  the 
eye  is  satisfied,  as  it  is  in  Nature. 
N.B. — ^That  which  wants  hypotheses  to  represent  it  cannot  be  in 
Nature ;  the  fact  of  the  necessily  for  hypotheses  proves  it  not  there ; 
for  if  it  were,  these  were  not  needed. 
Thus,  doubtless,  Nature  appears  right  to  the  Genius-painter  as  well  as 
to  the  Genius-thinker ;  perfectly  right  [as  it  is ;  because  what  is  in  it 
ouffht  to  produce  in  us  euch  perceptions  as  it  does! ;  but  the  Talent- 
painter's  work  shows  him  what  elements  are,  and  what  are  not,  truly  in 
Nature,  among  those  perceived  as  if  there.     So  that  he  knows  what  to 
refer  to  our  own  <  constitution '  or  relation,  and  how  to  make  it  perceived. 
[See  how  this  is  just  what  the  true  astronomy  does]. 

The  work  of  painting,  as  of  Science,  is  to  reveal  Nature  by  showing 
what  the  subjective  elements  are  in  our  perception.  So  it  too  has — must 
have — ^to  teach  us  to  know  ourselves,  as  a  means  to  knowing  Being.  Is 
it  not  beautiful  that  the  pictorial  as  the  scientific  '  observation '  sees  in 
Nature  that  wh  is  not  there ;  that  is,  mixes  up  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective elements,  and  presents  them  all  as  objective. 

It  must  be  so,  in  this  crude  once-seeing :  how  completely  this  thought 
is  done ;  how  the  very  arguments  of  the  advanced  '  scientific '  school 
affirm  this  mixing  up ;  and  therefore  of  course  the  first  step  towards 
true  seeing. — ^The  postulate  is,  that  the  Genius-painter  alters  what 
is  seen,  and  so  presents  Nature  truly. 
And  then  the  hypotheses  necessary  for  this  representation  make  the 
second-seer  [surely  there  is  a  real  relation  indicated  by  that  word  '  se- 
cond-sight ']  perceive  that  such  elements  must  be  left  out.    And  surely 
they  are  ever  negative  ones. 

One  sees  too  how  this  does  not  imply  any  wrongness  in  Nature  to  the 
eye ;  it  is  right  the  objective  and  subjective  should  be  mixed  up  in  our 
view  of  Nature.    There  they  belong  together ;  they  make  one  whole 
legitimately,  for  there  object  and  subject  intermix.    Nature  makes  no 
affirmation :  '  all  these  things  so  perceived  are  in  me.'    She  says,  only : 
'  when  you  look  at  me  you  perceive  them.'    That  is  most  right.    But 
the  *  observation-picture '  (or  Scienoe,  &c.)  makes  an  affirmation :  '  all 
these  things  are  in  Nature,  apart  from  us '  [and  such  and  such  things 
are  necessary  for  them  to  be].    This  it  is  makes  Genius  say :  *  they  are 
not  there.' 
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Is  there  not  in  the  Oenins-pictnre,  ever— latently — this  affirmation 
about  what  we  introduce  into  our  perception  pf  Nature  ?  axld  bo,  which 
of  these  two  is  the  art  ? — ^to  represent  Nature  as  without  it,  but  so  as 
to  make  us  see  how  (or  that)  it  produces  such  impression  upon  us :  or, 
to  give  to  tte  eye  that  same  impreission — ^mixed  impression — ^it  receives 
from  Nature,  but  without  putting  in  the  elements  which  are  not  in  it  ? 
[I  think  the  former].     From  the  works  of  the  Talent-painters,  as  from 
the  Talent-science,  other  beings  might  infer  man's  constitution  and  re- 
lations ;  and  say  he  was  such  a  Being  and  dwelt  so  related.     Talent, 
then,  besides  not  showing  enough  of  Nature,  puts  into  it  too  much  [of 
its  own  sort].    And  so  the  work  of  Genius  is  done  by  [a  certain  kind 
of]  leaving  out :  this  is  preciselv  its  casting  out  the  self.     It  not  only 
is  by  a  minus ;  it  does  its  work  by  a  minus,  too.     And  here  is  a  farther 
reason  why  Genius  should  be  by  a  minus ;  viz.  that  its  work  is  to  be 
done  by  putting  aside.    In  order  to  enable  it  to  say  so  calmly  and  as- 
suredly ;  '  this  is  not  in  Nature/  is  not  what  it  needs  the  absence  of 
that  strong  feeling  that  what  we  perceive  •  there '  must  he  *  there '  ? 
It  may  be  even  sense-feeling,  but  it  must  be  something  moderating  that 
that  absolute  ruling  of  the  sense  which  is  in  Talent.     One  sees  the 
adapbition ;  and  this  must  be  in  the  painter  just  as  it  is  in  the  man  of 
•science :  sec  what  he  too  must  be  content  to  banish. 

Thus  Genius  casts  out  the  self-elements  from  Nature ;  and  pictorially 
what  they  are  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace.  And  so  one  sees, 
as  this  is  the  work  to  be  done,  in  order  to  know  Nature,  how  Genius 
is  the  doing  of  it — is  provided  that  it  may  be  done.  Those  who  have 
pointed  out  this  absolute  intermingling  of  Nature  and  self  in  our  per- 
ception, Save  voice  to  the  demand  for  Genius.  They  o'nly  did  not  see 
that  Nature  had  anticipated  them  in  the  supply. 

Did  men  really  think  that  Nature  had  made  an  understanding,  a 
seeing,  animal,  and  not  given  him  the  power  of  seeing  and  under- 
standing ffer !  Why  then  should  she  have  made  him  ? 
The  problem  is,  to  eliminate  ourselves  from  our  perception  of  Nature ; 
and  the  ahswer  is — Oemus.  It  is  asked  with  a  kind  of  man-hating  tri- 
umph (though  with  a  profession  of  love) :  '  how  will  you  separate  sub- 
jective from  objective  ?'  Well ;  let  a  re- presentation  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived be  made,  mixed  all  together ;  the  man  will  be  sure  to  be  bom 
who  will  draw  the  line  as  clearly  as  Nature's  self.  See  the  adaptation 
of  the  process :  for  though  subjective  and  objective  are  rightly  and  in- 
distinguishably  mixed  up  in  the  perception,  it  will  be  very  different  in 
the  representation,,  which  should  be  of  the  object  alone.  There  the  sub- 
jective elements  are  wrongly  put  in  and  will  be  surely  seen  to  be  so. 
The  two  will  visibly  differ,  because  what  is  rightly  in  the  one  is  wrongly 
in  the  other :  is  it  possible  the  source  of  this  difference  should  not  be 
found  ?  Thus  again  how  dearly  it  appears  that  Seience--or  Thought 
-—the  rational  interpretation  of  Nature,  is  one  of  the  Arts. 

This  is  the  one  function  of  Genius  in  whatever  form :  ta  cast  out  the 
self.  And  what  a  work  that  must  be  which  is  done  by  so  many  hands ; 
Now  how  is  the  casting  out  the  self-elements  one  with  altruistic  see- 
ing ?  Certain  answers  to  this  are  obvious,  but  not  the  right  one,  yet,  I 
think;  There  is  the  reason,  that  altruistic  seeing  is  the  only  seeing — is 
simply  seeing  the  truth ;  but  one  wants  to  see  the  necessity  that  Genius 
must  sec  truly.     Certainly  one  may  say  that  if  the  sclf-clcments  arc 
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cast  out,  that  is  seeing  truly  ;  but  still,  why  does  Genius  see  in  another 
thing  ? 

Our  arriving  at  truth  from  data  all  false,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
coming  to  see  Nature  truly  from  a  perception  so  mingled.     It  is  one 
problem.     And  mathematics  must  be  the  same  ;  must  be  the  very  image 
of  the  process :  the  false  portion  of  the  elements  given  must  become 
obvious  in  the  working  out,  and  the  separation  become  clear.     It  is  like 
the  working  off  of  an  alloy,  casting  a  husk.     And  in  the  calculus 
there  must  be  just  these  two  processes — the  Talent- work  and  the  Ge- 
nius :  the  explication  and  setting  forth,  with  the  falsities  all  included, 
and  the  '  hypotheses '  they  necessitate :  then  the  casting  out  the  errors, 
and  representation  of  the  object  as  it  is ;  the  errors  becoming  dear  in 
that  logical  connection  of  them  as  if  they  existed. 

But*to  return :  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  Nature's  appearance  to  the 
eye— that  is  absolutely  right ;  but  Genius  affirms  that  for  a  represent- 
ation, in  human  utterance,  it  must  be  otherwise  ;  not  as  it  meets  the 
eye,  but  so  as  not  to  need  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  necessary. 
And  then  he  no  sooner  sees  this,  than  he  sees  it  is  the  same  as  some 
other  he  has  seen :  he  sees  it  as  another  simply  in  seeing  it  truly. 
But,  if  he  knew  no  other,  could  he  see  it  truly  and  be  sure  of  it  ?    I 
fancy  he  could  not  be  sure.    This  is  one  good  of  altruistic  seeing.   Ho 
does  not  say  it  is  so ;  but  only,  it  is  the  same  as  that : — not,  e.  g.,  it 
is  *  gravity ' ;  but  only,  it  is  the  same  as  a  body  falling.     But  here 
indeed,  how,  if  falling  had  not  been  known,  could  stellar  gravity 
have  been  even  imagined  ? 
In  Art  also  the  demand  is  that  the  appearances  be  accounted  for ;  and 
here  too  Talent  answers  by  supposing  some  things  that  might  enable 
them  to  be  Genius ;  by  showing  how  we  come  to  perceive  them.    It 
practically  takes  account  of  our  self. 

These  hypotheses  are  what  constitute  the  organic  or  nutritive  rela- 
tion ;  and  so  may  not  the  details  of  the  physical  vital  state  be  traced 
in  these  of  Talent- work  ?     May  they  be  a  mutual  light ;  taking  in 
alike  physical  life.  Science  and  Art  ?    For  this  introduction  of  *  hypo- 
theses '  has  to  be  traced  in  music  too.    How  in  astronomy  one  sees  this 
constituting  an  organization.     The'  Talent-work  is  good,  if  the  relations 
represented  are  the  most  accurate,  and  fewest  possible  on  that  view ;  if 
though  arbitrary  in  one  sense,  they  are  not  merely  arbitrary. — As  for 
why  Genius  sees  altruistically,  does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the  casting 
out  of  the  self  must  be,  is,  being  in  another  ?   The  two  are  one  and  the 
same.    Genius  is  the  type  and  image  of  altruistic-being,  which  i»  the 
only  casting  out  of  self. 

Will  it  not  be  found  that  in  truth  man  knows  one  thing  and  one  only ; 
and  that  all  his  knowledge  is  knowing  this,  in  ever-widening  forms  ?  If 
80,  what  is  that  first-known  ?    One  thing  first-seen,  and  all  others 
twice-seen  ?    It  will  be  something  plainly  necessary,  when  we  see  it. 
And  is  there  thus  again  a  connection  between  Instinct  and  Reason  ? 

Are  there  not  three  modes  of  knowing :  induction,  deduction,  and  the 
perception  that  two  things  are  one  ?  Shall  we  call  the  last '  intuition '? 
and  should  not  geometry  teach  it  ?  In  Euclid  indeed  is  at  least  one  in- 
stance of  it ;  which  however  it  has  been  sought  to  eliminate*  Are  not 
both  induction  and  deduction  preparatory  only  the  latter  reveals  the  de- 
fect in  the  premiss ;  the  former  introduces  hypotheses  which  make  the 
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•ubieoiiTe  element!  in  pereeption  manifest:  Intnitiofi— dependent  on 
both  of  these— alone  being  knowledge.  Thns  intuition  is  taken  out  of  the 
region  of  transcendental  vagaeness  and  made  a  matter  of  fiMt ;  as  much 
a  demonstrable  and  explicable  mental  operation  as  either  of  the  others. 
And  does  it  come  within  the  law  of  *  least  resistance '  ?  can,  or  cannot, 
this  feeling  of  identity  in  two  things  be  referred  to  this ;  or  does  it  be- 
long to  direct  perception,  akin  to  the  seeing  that  two  white  things  are 
of  the  same  colour  f  in  tiiis  like  induction,  which  supposes  a  direct  per- 
ception that  two  things  are  qf  the  same  kind.  But  the  intuition  in- 
voiTes  that  they  are  ti^e  same  and  not  the  same.  And  it  is  the  being 
not  the  same  that  constitutes  the  perception  such  an  advance  in  know- 
lodge  ;  it  is  this  'being  in  something  that  is  not  itself'  that  it  is  know- 
ledge to  recognize.  One  sees  it  is  the  otherness — its  being  not^itself-^ 
that  is  essential.  It  is  in  this  union  only  that  the  *  known '  thing  itself 
is  '  truly '  known.  80  it  is  in  Being :  it  is  in  the  otherness,  in  being  in 
not-itself ;  only  so  is  the  Being.  And  the  reason  of  this  must  really  be 
giyon  in  the  reason  of  the  knowing.  Is  not  the  feeling  of  this  nature 
of  knowledge  gives  the  charm  felt  in  similies,  and  '  poetry ':  as  it  is  this 
nature  of  Being  gives  the  charm  to  love.  If  one  can  see  (which  now 
one  almost  does)  why  knowing  must  be  knowing  each  thing  in  another, 
one  sees  also  why  Being  must  be  the  same. 

And  once  more,  in  reference  to  all  things  being  known  as  one  thing ; 
there  is  a  great  argument  here :  this  one  tiling  must  be  a  thing  that  is 
truly  known — known  in  the  true  Hense  of  knowing.     For  though  in 
seeing  any  given  thing  as  another,  it  is  not  necessary  that  other  should 
bo  rightly  known,  yet  this  cannot  be  true  of  the  ultimate.     That  must 
be  truly  known,  or  the  whole  chain  of  knowledge  were  a  lie.     And 
therefore  it  must  belong  to  the  domain  of  knowable  things ;  it  must  be 
an  actual  existence,  something  that  is,  and  is  apprehended  by  Being,  by 
aotucU  knowing :  the  one  thing  in  which  all  others  may  be,  and  are  to 
be,  known.     Must  not  that  one  fact  be  the  one  necessary  fact  of  Being 
—altruistic  Being :  are  not  all  things  knowable  as  this  ? 

And  this  truly  to  be  known  only  in  these  others— -only  so  to  be  fully 
seen.  For  see  how  gravity  itself — the  key  to  the  heavens — ^was  not 
known  except  in  these  heavenly  motions  being  known  in  it.  As  a 
mere  fall,  it  is  falsely  seen,  falsely  conceived :  the  other  half  of  the 
action,  never  truly  wanting,  is  hidden  in  the  terrestrial  falling  body : 
that  itself  is  known  only  by  being  known  in  the  stars.  So  with  this 
one  fact  of  Being,  in  which  we  are  to  know  all  things :  we  shall 
learn  to  know  it  truly  only  in  knowing  it  in  them. 
Hero  surely  is  a  proof  that  the  fact  of  the  universe  is  spiritual.  This 
one  universal  fact,  which  all  things  are,  must  be  a  spiritual  fact. 

When  we  see  a  thing  in  another,  then  we  see  it ;  when  we  are  in  an- 
other,  then  we  are.    A  striking  thing  it  is  that  in  Science  these 
*  primary '  (self-standing)  properties  or  powers  which  are  necessarily 
Bupposea  for  everything  not  seen  altruistically,  have  alread]^  come  so  en- 
tirely to  be  recognised  as  falsities,  and  as  the  expressions  simply  of  ig- 
norance.   When  one  looks  simply  at  Nature,  the  not  seeing  anything 
altruistically  is  simply  a  not-seeing :  it  does  not  affirm  a  self-being  (a 
hypothesis)  for  itself.    But  when  this  seeing  has  to  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  intellect,  then  a  hypothesis— a  spe^al  power  or  '  primary '  of 
some  kind— has  to  be  introduced  (as  a  vital  principle,  an  dectric  fluid, 
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&c.)  ;  and  this  it  is  that  in  due  time  reveals  our  apparent  '  seeing '  as 
not-seeing.  Now  is  not  this  the  relation  of  the  first  or  talent-seeing  to 
that  of  genius :  that  the  first-seeing  sees,  not  altruistically,  hut  each 
thing  in  and  hy  itself.  [So  that  our  experience  of  ourselves,  as  self- 
'  individuals,'  is  simply  a  talent-experience  of  humanity :  and  heaven-^ 
the  altruistic  life — is  simply  the  genius-experience  of  it].  Then  from 
this  first-seeing  comes — in  representation — the  necessity  for  hypotheses ; 
a  hypothesis  for  each  not -altruistically-seen  thing.  So  that  here  is  why 
genius  must  see  altruistically ;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  hypotheses 
can  he  banished ;  i.  e.  in  which  they  can  be  *  positively '  denied.  Here 
then  is  a  demonstration  of  this  law  of  knowing — knowing  in  other :  viz. 
that  by  this  only  can  hypotheses  be  escaped. 

Now  I  say  that  in  respect  to  knowing,  or  Science,  we  have  already  per- 
ceived that  those  hypotheses — or  *  primaries ' — which  seem  like  exist- 
ences, are  only  the  result  of  not-seeing ;  are  only,  as  it  were,  embodied 
negatives — ^positive-looking  shadows^  we  might  say.  It  is  simple  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  domain  of  Being.  That  seeming  of  something  to  be, 
which  is  involved  in  the  not-altruistic  seeing  of  a  thing,  is  not  this  the 
same  as  the  consciousness  of  the  self?  The  self  answers  to  the  hypo- 
thesis. Not-being  has  no  '  self,'  till  it  is,  as  it  were,  expressed  in  terms 
of  our  feeling. 

says,  that  a  fac-simile  of  a  leaf  must  *  leave  out  infinitude ' ; 

and  that  *each  colour  is  in  itself  and  in  its  neighbours  too' — *many  in 
one. '  Doubtless  this  is  good.  So  the  talent-painter  introduces  this  neg- 
ative of  not-infinity,  of  not  many  colours  in  one.  Now  the  curious 
point  is  (as  long  noted)  that  this  mere  not-seeinp:  (as  in  Science,  e.  g.) 
becomes  in  representation  the  positive  introducUon  of  apparent  things 
(hypotheses)  ;  in  painting  doubtless  it  is  so  too.  And  the  genius- 
painter,  in  rendering  these  unnecessary,  shows  us  —or  should  in  the  end 
show  us — how  Nature  presents  to  us  that  infinity :  how  many  colours 
are  in  one.  But  this  seems  to  apply  less  to  what  the  eye  sees  than  to 
what  the  hand  can  do  :  or  is  it  not  rather  that  to  the  eye  the  colour  of 
the  natural  object  does  really  vary,  and  talent  attempts  so  to  put  in  too 
much ;  attempts  to  put,  in  an  unvarying  form,  what  is  a  series  of 
changes?  (and  so  on,  in  other  ways,  perhaps).  And  so  what  genius  at- 
tains is  the  true  simplicity  [one  may  see  genius  in  painting  also  substi- 
tutes simplicity  for  complexity].  It  gives  that  which  gives  to  our  oye 
the  series,  the  multiplicity. 

This  seems  to  approach  to  the  eye  introducing  certain  elements ;  as 

before  suggested. 

N.B. — In  this  substitution  of  simplicity  for  complexity,  perhapft  we 

may  find  a  clue  to  the  mode  in  which  Genius  alters  the  perceived  ; 

and  also  it  may  be  the  reason  of  its  altruistic  seeing ;  which  is  seeing 

a  complex  in  or  by  a  simpler. 
Also  this  indicates  how  Genius  excludes  arbitrariness.     Talent  repre- 
sents this  succession  as  coexisting ;  has  to  put  each  as  a  sort  of  primary, 
without  reason  or  necessity,  like  the  •  hypothetical '  entities  in  Science. 

And  just  as  in  Science  too,  with  all  its  complexities,  is  infinitely  too 

narrow,  and  too  little  varied. 
Genius  shows  how  they  flow  and  become  and  must  be,  from  the  unity  it 
reveals. 

Is  there  indeed  here  a  closer  parallel  in  the  wuy  the  eye  sees  colour, 
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and  must  learn  to  represent  it,  to  Science  ?  Does  one  colour  become  to 
the  eye  another  as  one  force  becomes  to  our  senses  another ;  and  the 
talent-picture  present  them  as  so  many,  as  talent- Science  represents  so 
many  dynamic  entities  ?  genius  in  each  case  revealing  the  one  which  is 
the  root  or  sum  of  all,  of  which  they  all  are  forms ;  which  therefore  is 
not  any  one  of  them,  but  to  us  is  all.  Is  thus  the  '  correlation  of  forces  * 
pictured  in  pictures  ? 

This  is  surely  a  real  key :  that  genius  introduces  simplicity,  as  well 
as  necessity — these  two  indeed  being  rather  one ;  for  only  by  unity  can 
necessity  be :  and  that  it  abolishes  ^  entities,'  and  so  necessarily  makes 
many  one.  In  painting,  genius — i.  e.  truth — makes  I^ature  *  less,'  even 
as  it  does  in  Science ;  viz.  by  substituting  one  for  many — the  one  which 
is  seen  as  many.  We  must  see  this  in  the  works  of  the  right  colour- 
ists.  This  parallel  of  the  doing  away  of  entities  by  the  correlation  of 
the  forces,  &c.,  and  the  genius-treatment  of  colour,  I  feel  has  a  certain 
rightness — ^by  this  :  that  the  mental  feeling  about  the  scientific  entities 
corresponds  so  exactly  to  the  esthetic  feeling  about  the  details  of  the 
talent-painter.  They  are,  in  each  case,  so  in  the  way ;  make  such  a 
blocking-up,  such  a  disorder,  and  absence  of  reason :  and  the  interpret- 
ation BO  evidently  in  each  case  puts  unity  in  their  place* 

Surely  this  takes  one  even  into  the  details  so  far  as  this— that  one 
sees  why  in  genius-colour  so  much  is  left  out ;  why  the  colour  is  in 
fragments,  as  it  were,  and  continually  not  put  in  at  all.     Is  not  this  to 
allow  play  for  the  variety,  to  let  the  colour,  as  it  were,  make  its  own 
sequences  ?—  [what  painters  call  *  suggestiveness,'  partly  ?]      At  any 
rate  I  feel  sure  this  can  be  traced  to  its  reason. 

If  only  one  had  had  the  right  eyes,  might  not  the  correlation  of  the 
forces  have  been  seen  in  painting  ?  have  been  learnt  from  tho  history 
of  colouring  ?    All  these,  one  might  have  said,  have  to  be  reduced  to 
unity ;  these  entities  of  fluids,  and  so  on,  are  like  the  many  isolated 
tints  the  talent-painter  introduces  and  which  we  have  to  put  aside,  see- 
ing the  one  which  is  all,  and  appears  as  each  in  turn. 

Indeed,  can  painting  be  the  type  of  Science,  as  mathematics  is  of 

philosophy  ? 

I^ow  this  result  of  re-presentation — of  making  the  subjective  ele- 
ments manifest — is  it  not  the  reason  of  man's  instinct  for  representing  ? 
The  passion  has  its  meaning  in  this  use :  and  so  it  embraces  every  sphere 
— Mature  and  humanity.  This  emphatic  representation  of  individual 
life,  in  novels,  must  be  the  same :  for  seeing  the  reason  is  also  the  pre- 
diction of  the  result.  '  Be-presenting '  is  the  condition  for  knowing ; 
therefore  man  is  bound  in  inevitable  bonds  to  do  it — inevitable  bonds  of 
passion.     But  the  passion — ^the  pleasure — ^is  but  the  chain,  not  the  end. 

The  other  '  appetites '  should  be  seen  in  this. 

The  relation  of  intuition-— or  altruistic  seeing—to  induction  and 
deduction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  <  necessary  action '  to  the  two  'halves' 
— arbitrary  action,  and  passive  necessity.  It  is  the  union  of  the  pos- 
itive element  in  each :  in  deduction  is  identity  without  otherness ;  in 
induction,  otherness  without  identity.  Altruistic  seeing  is  identity  in 
otherness.  And  is  there  not  a  real  parallel  in  the  two  cases :  is  neces- 
sity the  identity,  action  the  otherness  ?  and  otherness  without  identity 
an  arbitrary  otherness ;  identity  without  otherness  a  pixsnve  identity  P 
— Is  it  not  one  with  cause  becoming  effect  ?  and  what  la  shown  in  respect 
to  necessity  in  its  being  thus  one  with  identity  ? 
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What  proves  an  altruistic  seeing  ?  how  can  we  know  it  is  true,  or  de- 
monstrate it  ?     Evidently  not  by  deduction,  which  has  in  it  only  what 
is  in  its  premisses ;  nor  by  induction — for  (1)  this  is  never  demonstrative 
of  such  relations ;  and  (2)  there  may  be  no  induction  of  more  than  the 
two  instances.     Besides,  if  induction  could  provo  an  altruistic  seeing, 
why  could  it  not  prove  a  hypothesis — a  supposition  not  altruistic  ?     It 
is  curious :  an  altruistic  seeing  is  demonstrated  if  it  accounts  for  our 
perception ;  but  that  does  not  prove  a  hypothesis. 
Hypothesis  is  used  here  to  signify  a  cause  supposed  for  any  pheno- 
mena, but  not  capable  of  being  shown  in  something  else :  e.  g.  gravity 
is  altruistic  seeing ;  a  power  in  the  sun  to  produce  a  circular  motion 
is  a  hypothesis. 
Evidently  its  being  altruistic  makes  it  proved  by  that  which  does  not 
prove  a  not-altruistic  idea,  which  might  correspond  entirely  in  all  other 
respects. 

The  otherness  is  essential ;  this  only  excludes  the  subjective,  the  presence 
of  which  the  hypothesis  absolutely  betrays ;  viz.  by  its  *  arbitrariness j' 
its  being  of  and  for  itself. 

Is  not  this  good :  It  is  the  presence  of  subjective  elements  alone  that 
makes  or  can  make  the  characteristics  of  a  hypothesis,  i.  e.  its  <by-itself- 
ness ' ;  its  not  being  one  with  the  rest  of  Nature.     Only  this  can  isolate 
it,  and  make  it  seem  a  primary,  or  entity — a  thins;  that  might  or  might 
not  have  been,  and  that  is  what  it  seems  to  be  without  being  other  also. 
<  Subjective  elements ' — (?)  i.  e.  the  thing  being  supposed  to  be  as  it 
impresses  us.     Now  I  must  trace  how  this  presence  of  subjective  ele- 
ments in  thought  is  one  with  that  negative  which  constitutes  us 
*  selves.' 
Is   there   not  here  a  proof  that  all  knowledge  must  be  know- 
ledge of  one  thing?  for  the  impossibility  of  a  hypothesis  being  true 
would  remain ;  so  long  as  anything  was  not  one  with  all  it  would  need 
interpretation ;  it  would  be  *  arbitrary.'    But  then  comes,  in  another 
form,  the  old  question :  Would  or  would  not  this  one  still  haVe  in  it 
subjective  elements  ?    I  do  not  see  that  it  must;  the  same  process  that 
removes  them  in  every  other  relation  surely  would  remove  them  also  in 
that  final  step.  We  must  remember  that  not  only  is  the  new  thing  truly 
seen  in  being  seen  in  one  known  before,  but  that  also  is  more  truly 
known  by  being  thus  seen  afresh :  as  is  well  seen  in  gravity,  which  is 
only  rightly  known  by  being  seen  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  on  the  earth. 
And  is  not  here,  perhaps,  one  element  of  the  demonstration  there  is  in 
altruistic  seeing :  viz.  that  it  shows  the  truth  of  hoth  the  factors ;  not 
only  does  the  known  make  clear  the  unknown,  but  vice  versa,  the  know- 
ing that  unknown  reveals  more  of  the  known.  We  see  they  are  one  be- 
cause each  shows  us  more  of  the  other :  for  in  truth  each  factor  is  then 
afresh  seen  altruistically,  and  each  alike  demands  it.    This  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  thinking  of  the  conclusiveness  of  altruistic  seeing — consider 
the  light  it  throws  also  on  the  simpler-seeming  element  that  reveals  the 
more  complex. 

But  in  respect  to  knowledge,  at  last,  being  perfectly  free  from  sub- 
jective elements :  I  think  it  must  be  so ;  for  how  should  the  one  fact 
seen  as  all,  fail  by  this  reflex  revelation — so  to  speak — ^to  be  perfectly 
revealed ;  seen  as  it  is  ?    How  else  could  it  be  seen  as  the  fact  of  all  ? 
— ^the  very  supposition  involves  the  perfect  seeing.  This  must  be  noted ; 
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that  altruistic. seeing  is  not  seeing  one  thing  hy  or  in  another  already 
perfectly  seen,  but  is  learning  to  see,  as  one,  two  things,  seeming  different 
because  each  imperfectly  seen  ;  seeing  each  more  truly ;  i.  e.  casting 
out   the   negative   from    each.      So   altruistic   seeing   is   this    same 
process  always :  here  again  are  two  things  made  one.     This  is  well  seen 
in  the  identification  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  motions ;  but  it  is 
surely  universal ;  and  if  in  any  case  it  be  not  so,  that  needs  to  be  more 
perfectly  seen.     In  gravity  it  is  very  clear  how  subjective  elements  en- 
tered into  our  perception,  and  were  cast  out  by  seeing  it  also  in  the 
heavens :  viz.  it  is  our  not-seeing  makes  it  seem  a  mere  falling.     So  the 
process  of  knowing  is  this ;  that  whereas  one  fact  is  presented  to  us,  in 
many  forms,  and  these  forms  are  modified  [in  part]  by  subjective  ele- 
ments so  that  their  identity  is  hidden,  we  learn,  by  seeing  the  unity  in 
successive  steps,  to  cast  out  the  hiding  elements  from  each.  This  diverse 
modification  being  the  very  means  by  which  all  can  be  removed,  because 
each  instance  shows  partially  some  elements  which  truly  belong  to  all. 

Thus  again  one  sees  the  nature  of  some  errors  ;  viz.  as  the  idelutifi- 
cation  of  two  without  the  recognition  of  how  each  is  imperfectly  appre- 
hended. Surely  this  is  anticipation ;  e.  g.  the  identifying  the  course  of 
Nature  with  our  action,  or  volition : — a  true  unification,  but  imperfect 
because  not  seeing  that  our  action  also  is  not  the  true  or  perfect  action ; 
the  making  Nature  arbitrary  action,  instead  of  seeing  that  our  action 
ought  also  to  be  necessary.  Then  here  is  another  light  upon  *  suppress- 
sion ':  and  surely  this  has  its  strict  parallel  in  Art  ? 

The  difference  between  a  'hypothesis'  and  altruistic  seeing  is  this ;  in 
the  former  the  phenomenon  causes  the  hypothesis  through  us :  in  the 
latter,  the  thing  altruistically  seen  causes  the  phenomenon  to  be  not 
through  us,  but  to  us. 

As  in  respect  to  Thought  this  otherness  is  proof — constitutes  truth 
and  fact — so  in  respect  to  Being  it  has  the  same  value  or  force. 

We  see  how  absurd  and  trifling,  to  say  the  least,  this  altruistic 
thinking  must  seem  to  those  who  are  not  made  that  way.  Not  only  is 
the  key  in  another  thing,  but  that  other  thing  has  no  clue  to  it ;  there 
seems  nothing  to  determine  why  t^  should  be  taken  rather  than  anything 
else ;  and  besides,  the  thing  itself  alters  in  the  very  process.  That 
'  other,'  which  is  taken  to  reveal  the  unknown,  at  the  same  time  changes 
its  own  shape,  and  is  put  forward  as  something  different  from  that  as 
which  we  know  it :  and  the  affirmation  made  is  very  often  dead  against 
not  only  what  appears,  but  what  happens.  In  a  word,  the  choice  must 
6eem  absolutely  arbitrary. 

It  is  as  the  genius-painter  seems  to  choo$e — ^it  looks  just  like  whim. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  point ;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  go 
from  one  fixed  point  to  another  are  utterly  perplexed.  No  effort,  no 
skill,  has  any  adaptation  to  avail.  In  truth  it  is  Nature  carries  us,  not 
we  hold  her ;  she  transforms  herself  in  our  hands,  and  we  partake  her 
changes.  We  become  part  of  that  great  fluxion  which  constitutes  her 
course : — surely  Newton  felt  this. 

This  is  how  genius  knows  without  learning,  as  by  a  wonderful  in- 
stinct.    It  knows  beforehand :  what  it  has  to  learn  is  only  how  its 
knowledge  fits.    And  in  this  fact  of  genius  knowing  thus  before  it  leama 
is  proof  that  its  knowledge  is  altruistic.     Also  one  sees  why  genius 
seems  often  ignorant  in  all  but  its  one  gift.     Genius  knows,  by  its  own 
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feeling,  what  knowledge  is ;  and  does  not  call  that  knowledge  which 
talent  does :  the  talent-knowing  it  feels  as  ignorance.  Talent,  knowing 
nothing  in  the  true  sense,  thinks  it  can  know  anything  by  study,  and  that 
it  does  know  whatever  it  has  learnt  the  outside  of.  But  genius,  where  it 
does  not  know  through,  says  *  I  do  not  know.* 

Genius  subordinates  to  the  true  relation  all  that  suppresses  it. 
And  the  time  when  all  this  can  be  rightly  subordinated  is  the  epoch  of 
the  man  of  genius ;  his  special  faculty  is  useless  till  then.  Talent  can 
work  always ;  there  is  always  good  observation-work  to  be  done,  but 
genius  is  available  only  when  the  time  has  come  that  the  subordination 
can  be  rightly  made.  That  which  is  suppressed  is  put  aside — ^made 
wanting ;  that  which  is  subordinated  is  made  more,  by  being  put  in 
its  proper  place. 

'N3. — Talent  suppresses;  genius  subordinates  : 
— ^i.  e.,  genius,  as  fdnction,  can  do  its  part  only  when  the  nutrition  is 
complete ;  when  the  fresh  elements  (formerly  un-included)  have  been 
sufficiently  incorporated  and  arranged  in  their  obBerv|ition-relations.  So 
that  surely  the  constitution  or  quality  of  genius  exists  to  large  amount 
without  by  any  means  performing  its  special  work  of  advancing  to  the 
new :  rather  it  is  exactly  characterized  by  clinging  to  the  old.     It  con- 
stitutes the  respectable  part  of  the  old  Tory  party,  or  party  of  resistance. 

Is  it  credible  that  the  old  Pythagorean  heliocentric  view  should  have 

died  without  a  struggle — without  a  sneer  at  the  new  *  observations '  ? 
The  persons  with  the  genius-constitution  before  the  time  is  ripe,  or 
those  in  whom  general  power  is  wanting,  resent  the  suppression ;  they 
cannot  endure  the  hypotheses,  but  they  are  impotent  to  make  that  sub- 
ordination which  would  abolish  them. 

Is  not  this  a  good  expression :  that  in  talent- work  elements  that  shd 

rightly  be  subordinate  are  predominating  ;  in  anticipation,  then,  these 

subordinate  elements  are  wanting ;  in  genius-work  they  are  present, 

but  subordinate. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  more  characteristically  true  to  Nature  than  this 
contradiction :  that  this  very  constitution  of  genius  which  is  the  great 
means  of  advance  should  be  the  the  great  dinger  to  the  old ;  apparently 
the  great  drawback.  Truly  it  is  both  ;  yet  in  this  latter  form  it  is  by 
no  means  only  a  hindrance :  that  resistance  and  holding  to  the  estab- 
lished is  absolutely  indispensable  in  true  progress. 

It  is  ^en  now  in  the  prolonged  power  of  the  Eoman  Church,  e.  g. 
Without  it  would  be,  not  progress,  but  chaos.     And  even  when  genius 
plays  its  perfect  part,  and  makes  the  greatest  advance,  the  same  character 
is  seen.     It  never  suppresses :  it  advances  only  on  condition  that  the 
old  is  kept  and  re-affirmed.     This  distinguishes  it.    Though  it  banishes 
— viz.   hypotheses — it  banishes  only  what  is  arbitrarily  introduced. 

In  this  place  of  Genius  to  cast  out  subjective  elements  might  almost 
be  found  an  argument  that  it  is  not  our  eye  that  introduces  colour  :  for 
this  is  an  emphatic  sphere  of  genius ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  we 
who  (in  thought)  turn  colour  into  motion. . 

Is  the  part  of  genius  then  double,  as  it  were :  partly  to  show  what 
causes  us  to  see,  partly  to  present  a  whole  true  to  the  whole  ?  But  in- 
deed are  not  these  two  one  ?  Can  a  whole  be  presented  true  to  the 
whole,  except  by  showing  what  is  truly  cause  ?  If  Science,  be,  as  sug- 
£r^<«ted^  but  making  a  picture — presenting  a  part  as  a  whole,  but  truly 
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to  the  whole — ^then  we  see  the  two  are  one ;  for  Science  is  this  sjiowing 
what  causes  ns  to  see.  So  then  again  one  perceives  how  genius  is  as  it 
is.  Grant  that  the  demand  is  to  present  a  whole — a  whole  rightly,  i.  e. 
having  characters  properly  pertaining  to  a  whole — this  genius  has 
to  do :  now  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  he  done  is  precisely  this,  of 
showing  what  causes  us  to  perceive.  The  reason  genius  docs  this  is  here 
also. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  how  digging  here  in  this  different  reigion  we  come 
again  to  that  same  centre — ^the  distinction  hetween  the  thing  perceived 
and  that  which  causes  us  to  perceive.     Do  all  lines  of  human  activity 
radiate  from  that  ?     Does  it  lie  like  the  central  conception  in  a  work  of 
genius,  giving  hirth  to  all  ?     This  is  the  relation  of  the  work  of  genius 
to  Nature :  in  Nature  all  the  details  flow  out  of  a  single  central  fact ; 
in  genius,  all  these  details  lead  him  up  to  that  same  fact :  and,  as  in 
Nature,  they  spread  out  from  within  into  '  ohservation ' ;  so  in  the  pro- 
cess which  is  genius  they  converge  from  ohservation  into  the  central 
fact :  the  ohservation — the  talent-work — heing  the  point  of  junction ; 
the  self-element,  introduced  in  the  one  case,  hanished  in  the  other. 

Thus  :— 


Nature  ==^ f ~~~^^^^^^^'^rrr:>  Grenius 


It  is  like  a  lens  converging  the  spreading  rays  of  light  again  to  a  focus. 
!Does  not  this  join  itself  with  what  I  wrote  in  1856 :  of  the  human 
mental  life  heing  the  physical  universe  over  again  conversely ;  gather- 
ing up  the  many  into  unity  again,  as  from  unity  they  diverged  ? 
Male  and  female  show  altruistic  Being  in  one  sense ;  in  each  is  the 
same,  and  yet  it  is  other.  But  genius  is  hoth.   Yes,  in  genius  are  not— 
so  far — the  negative  elements  in  male  and  female  alike  cast  out :  the 
male  'ohservation'  grasped  and  united  with  the  feminine  mode  of  seeing. 
Is  genius,  in  its  own  Being,  the  type  of  marriage  ? 

Genius  says :  I  grant  we  see  that,  hut  this  is  what  makes  us  see  it.' 
And  how  does  it  know  this  ?  hecause  the  picture  so  painted  is  not  as 
we  see  it.  Why  is  it  more  right  so  painted,  though  it  is  not  as  we 
see  it  ? 

T}ie  answer  is  not  in  the  inahility  of  the  most  minute  and  accurate 
painting  to  represent  precisely  what  we  see — there  is  mc^e  in  it. 
E.  g.,  in  a  recent  picture,  '  John  Anderson  my  Joe,'  a  hill  on  the  wall 
produced  the  effect,  not  of  painting,  but  of  a  piece  of  paper  really 
stuck  upon  the  picture. 
Are  we  latently  conscious  that  we  do  introduce  subjective  elements  in 
our  seeing,  and  so  ignorantly  approve,  though  in  a  puzzled  way,  their 
banishing  ?    Do  we  feel  there  is  more  in  Nature  than  meets  the  eye, 
while  in  such  painting  what  meets  the  eye  is  all  ? 

Is  this  the  painter-genius  function — ^to  show  what  more  is  in  Nature 
than  meets  the  eye ;  or '  only  rightly  to  show  that  there  is  more  ? 
Por  Science  this  mode  of  expression  seems  perfect : — of  talent-  or  ob- 
servation-work it  might  always  be  asked :  '  this  is  what  meets  the 
eye ;  but  what  of  the  more  ?  * 
It  is  not  a  condition  of  the  true  painting  that  it  shall  correspond  to  the 
appearances ;  it  shall  fairly  set  forth  what  makes  them  appear. 
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Banishing  arbitrariness,  in  Art,  is  altraistio-seenig ;  in  Life,  is  altru- 
istic-being.    It  is  the  '  positive  denial '  of  hypotheses,  and  of  freewill. 
For  positive  denial  is  the  denying  of  the  appearances  as  existing  while 
affirming  that  which  makes  them  appear.     Now  as  altruistic  seeing  is 
one  with  the  mental  excluding  of  negatives,  so  is  not  altruistic-ftein^ 
too  P    Is  this  then  what  our  altruistic-being  must  be  ?  is  here  a  guide 
to  us  in  seeing  it  ?    With  what  other — also  containing  a  negative — ^are 
we  to  be  one ;  being  in  truth  one  therewith  ever,  and  wanting  our  very 
life  in  wanting  the  consciousness  of  that  oneness  ?      Is  it  that  man  is 
thus  to  be  made  whole  in  being  made  one  with  some  other  ?  our  indivi- 
dual altruistic-life  being  given  in  the  giving  of  man's — Man  only  then 
becoming  a  conscious  one  when  he  is  made  one  with  some  other ;  who 
even  now  groans  and  longs  for  him  as  he  for  Her  ?     Can  it  be  that  this 
other  is  what  he  now  calls  Nature  ?    Man  to  be  made  one  with  Nature 
— ^is  this  his  altruistic  Life  ?    Of  how  many  dreams  and  visions  and 
vague  foreshadowings  were  this  the  fulfilment ;  of  how  many  inspired 
words  the  confirmation !     And  then  how  I  have  seen  before  that  what 
we  call  Nature  must  be  but  the  sense-apprehension  of  a  spiritual  Being, 
and  the  universe  perchance  '  bodies '  such  as  ours.     And  so  it  would  be 
rightly  thought  that  there  is  also  some  negative  in  Nature  as  well  as  in 
man ;  and  that  pair  of  mingled  positives  and  negatives — of  passive  ne- 
cessity and  arbitrary  action — would  have  still  more  significance. 

Is  this  why  Genius — in  its  ordinary  sense  of  great  achievement — is 
BO  rare :  vi^.  that  this  quality,  beiuj?  by  a  minus,  so  rarely  goes  with 
great  general  capacity  and  power  of  enduring  work  : — that  its  natural 
affinities  are  rather  with  that  which  excludes  the  general  capacity  and 
force  ?     Is  the  quality  not  so  uncommon,  but  generally  coexisting  with 
weakness  ?  when  combined  with  strength  and  intense  vigour  then  it  is 
called  Genius :  it  is  male  and  female  in  one.     And  it  is  this  combining 
'  which  is  so  difficult,  as  it  were,  to  Nature :  this  putting  together  of 
things  which  have  an  oppositeness.  It  is  easy  to  have  an  altruistic  mode 
of  seeing — as  in  women — ^with  weakness ;  easy  to  have  strength  and 
vigour  of  mind,  c&mbined — as  in  men — with  absence  of  the  altruistic 
vision :  but  how  to  get  them  both  is  the  problem.     How  is  it  ?  what  is 
the  law  of  this  ? 

We  see  how  difficult  it  is ;  because  how  constantly  where  there  is  the 

male  strength  and  vigour  in  a  woman  there  is  the  absence  of  her  pe- 

culiar  gift.    So  there  are  many  men,  perhaps,  with  that  kind  of  seeing, 

but  they  have  not  the  male  strength  ? 
That  which  belongs  to  weakness — ^which  is  by  an  absence — combined 
with  strength ;  this  is  Genius. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  altruistic  seeing  identifies  itself  with  what 
I  have  seen  in  organic  development :  it  is  simply  two  in  one.     There  is 
more  in  the  same :  *  the  form  is  re-filled ' ;  another  is  made  one  with 
the  former,  i.  e.  it  is  a  higher  grade.     This  is  simply  what  I  have  pre- 
viously  noticed,  that  the  previously  known  is  known  more  perfectly  by 
the  new  being  known  as  it.     Altruistic  seeing  is  putting  together  two 
halves ;  two  things  each  imperfectly  perceived.    So  development  is  <  al- 
truistic-seeing * ;  it  is  surely  altruistic  being — which  thus  appears  as  a 
polar  union  again.     Surely  it  were  wonderful  if  that  great  fact  of  polar- 
ity and  union  of  the  opposites  were  to  appear  as  one  with  altruistic- 
being.    What  a  new  approach  it  were  to  *  altruistic-being '  being  seen 
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as  the  one  fact  in  which  all  is  known :  for  how  far  polar  union  goes  to- 
wards embracing  all !  One  sees  too  why  marriage  is  the  great  fact  of 
human  life.  Is  it  not  as  if  altruistic-being  were  thus  spread  out  in  time ; 
like  0  made  plus  and  minus.  The  polar  elements  too  are  but  two  halves : 
two  impossible  halves,  because  each  embodies  a  minus.  These  cannot  he ; 
can  onlj  be  phenomenal. 

Here  is  a  proof  that  Time  is  not,  in  that  the  things  which  are  in  time 

— which  have  time  as  a  condition — are  things  that  cannot  he  :  it  can 

be  only  a  mode  of  presenting  what  is  not  truly  in  time. 

These  being  in  one,  is  simply  their  being :  apart  from  this  they  cannot 

he.     Thus  seeing  altruistic-being  as  one  with  polar  union,  one  sees  it  is 

simply  being  [for  the  opposite  polars  cannot  &e,  apart]. 

One  must  see  this  with  aid  of  the  hypotheses  which  come  with  absence 
of  altruistic  seeing. 

One  may  illustrate  grossly  the  painter's  part  in  eliminating 
the  subjective  elements,  thus : — Suppose  there  were  such  a  condition  of 
all  eyes  that  they  did  not  see  at  one  part,  so  that  in  looking  at  Nature 
all  saw  a  black  spot :  that  would  pass  for  the  true  appearance.  Now  a 
painter  representing  exactly  what  he  saw,  would  paint  this  black  spot 
in  his  picture ;  and  all  who  looked  at  it  would  see  two.  The  leaving  it 
out  is  Genius.  Thus  one  might  introduce  the  whole :  the  difference  be- 
tween being  and  being  perceived ;  and  so  to  all.  What  we  see  includes 
the  reaction  of  the  eye ;  the  painting  that  represents  this  reaction  does 
not  give  an  impression  true  to  Nature.  It  has  so  to  present  colour  as  to 
induce  the  correlative  reaction,  to  allow  for  the  reaction  of  the  eye ; 
for  which  purpose  not  only  has  not  something  to  be  left  out,  but  every 
single  portion  modified  ?  Now  this  has  to  be  seen  as  one  with  the  former 
position  about  harmony  of  colour  as  expressing  the  demands  of  the  eye. 
Are  they  identical,  or  do  they  apply  to  different  things :  the  latter  to 
the  malung  a  whole,  the  former  to  the  effect  of  each  part  ? 

Here  is  a  curious  relation  between  the  Arts  (commpnly  so  called)  and 
Science  or  Thought :  that  in  the  latter  there  is  a  determinate  sequence 
of  talent  and  genius ;  the  one  prepares,  then  the  other  interprets  ;  and 
that  is  done  once  and  for  ever— the  process  goes  on  again  on  a  new  level. 
But  in  Art  the  two  go  on  co-existing :  there  are,  and  must  be,  a  con- 
tinued seiies  of  talent  and  genius  works,  running  parallel.  But  there 
is  also  the  same  relation  as  in  Science,  on  a  large  scale :  these  arts  also 
are  raised  at  intervals  to  quite  new  levels  by  genius,  on  which  all  the 
succeeding  right  work  stands.  Still  there  seems  a  difference ;— do  we 
have  continual  little  talent  and  genius  works  in  thought,  or  is  it  not  all 
talent,  till  the  great  interpretation  comes  ?  Or  is  there  here  also  a  suc- 
cession of  little  nutritions  and  functions  till  each  great  function  comes  ? 

May  we  not  say  :  Knowledge  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  all  others 
exist  for  that  ? — how  plainly  the  only  chance  of  wise  action  lies  in 
knowing ! 

In  re-observing  the  parallel  of  the  mental  with  the  physical  '  deve- 
lopment,' I  perceive  it  is  the  reproduction  of  like,  not  development,  that 
is  the  modified.  It  is  from  development  by  a  minus,  instead  of  the  two 
opposites  united  (which  is  the  normal) ;  there  is  the  reproduction  se- 
parately. Surely  this  is  the  spreading  out  of  the  0  into  the  plus  and 
minus :  the  *  0 '  being  truly  not  nothing  but  existence  of  a  higher  grade. 
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It  is  '  not  that,^  It  might  stand  as  the  symhol  of  <  altruistic '  existence. 
Does  not  the  '  0 '  haying  this  significance  correspond  with  so  many  of 
our  words  of  positive  significance  having  negative  form :  '  immortal,' 
'immaterial,*  *  infinite,'  'invisible'?  It  is  the  *0*  to  U8j  which  is 
truly  the  positive ;  and  has  the  characters  of  the  two  opposites  in  one. 
Then  it  also  suggests  itself  that  the  minus  to  us  has  a  definite  signi- 
ficance ;  it  is  not  mere  absence,  it  is  one  of  the  polars ;  and  surely  as 
being  the  ^ minus  to  us,'  it  is  that  which  is  moat. 

So  genius,  then,  is  *  development ' ;  the  union :  the  ordinary  male 
and  female  in  mind  are  as  the  continuance  of  species ;  genius  being  the 
new  grade. — 

— and  observe,  from  reaching  limit ;  which  thus  perhaps  may  be  seen 
best  in  genius — what  the  limit  is. 
So  the  ordinary  *  polar '  minds  are  from  genius  by  a  minus.     Thus  is 
there  the  key  to  them  ;  to  the  mental  distinction  of  women  and  men : 
what  is  in  genius  is  in  them  distributed  ;  each  with  a  minus.     Now 
this  seems  quite  opposed  to  genius  being  by  a  minus,  which  yet  I  have 
clearly  seen.     And  it  is  not  opposed,  really ;  it  is  an  opposite  to  be 
united.      Is  it  that  that  view  of  Genius  is  being  suppressed  for  per- 
fecting ? 

This  is  striking :  we  are  so  related  to  Nature  that  we  universally  tend 
to  do  too  much :  not  only  is  this  so  visible  in  Art  and  Science,  it  is  as 
marked  in  physic,  in  legislation,  education — everything  that  man  has 
done.     It  struck  me  in  respect  to  servants — how  a  bad  servant  will  do 
too  much.     In  nothing  is  the  quality  of  service  more  marked  than  in 
this  not  doing  (what  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  do).     The  meaning 
and  cause  of  this  is  the  same  in  all  its  forms ;  and  each  will  illustrate 
all  the  rest.     That  which  makes  Science  introduce  hypotheses  is  the 
cause  throughout.     Now  this  is  not-seeing ;  (especially  not- altruistic 
seeing) — it  is  the  subjective  element.   It  is  worth  following :  what  this 
is  which  gives  man  the  universal  proneness  to  do  too  much ;  and  what 
light  it  casts  on  his  course  and  end.     The  scope  and  operation  of  genius 
stands  very  clear  in  the  light  of  it.     What  is  wanted  is  the  positive 
denying  of  this  *  too  much.' 

It  stands  as  a  positive  negation,  ever ;  it  is  '  the  self.' 

May  this  be  how  true  knowledge  is  altruistic  :  viz.  that  it  is  this 
other  fact  in  which  the  new  is  known  th^  is  the  stimulus  which  per- 
mits the  function.  The  genius-organization  feels  the  tension :  it  is  the 
touch  of  the  *  vera  causa '  that  overthrows  the  resistance  ? 

In  Interpretation,  do  not  the  *  hypotheses '  fall  simply  because   they 
are  negatives — emptinesses ;  they  collapse,  as  it  were,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  become  *  filled.'  They  are  (empty)  forms 
where  knowledge  should  be  [just  what  *  we  '  are].     And  observe,  they 
are  many  where  one  truly  is :  many  selves  in  place  of  one  altruistic 
Being.     It  is  exact :  so  here  we  may  see  heaven ;  in  the  yielding  of 
many  (arbitrary)  hypotheses  to  one  known  fact,  in  which  they  all  are 
positively  denied — as  we  shall  be. — The  *  phenomenalness '  of  our  per- 
ception is  a  *  vital  wrongness  ' ;  the  subjective  element  in  it.    Then  this 
vital  wrongness,  and  the  pressure  of  a  subjective  element,  are  the  same. 
But  the  cause  of  the  vital  condition  (nutrition)  which  is  the  *  vital 
wrongness'  in  physical  life  is  simply /orce ;  so  this  subjective  element, 
in  mental  life,  answers  to  force.     [Is  the  self^  then,  the  parallel  of 
*  force '  ? J 
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It  is  striking,  in  the  parallel  of  the  mental  and  physical  life — ^how  the 
latter  is  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  nutrition — that  is,  of 
'  wrong '  relation ;  the  latter  developes  hy  ever  more  and  more  inter- 
pretation, or  becoming  of  the  'natural'  relations.  This  restoration  to  com- 
plete polar  union  (what  we  term  in  the  physical  returning  to  the  inor- 
ganic or  non- vital  state)  is  the  very  substance  of  the  mental  life  ;  its 
scope  and  grade  is  in  proportion  to  it.    -That  which  is  cast  off  and  lost 
in  the  mere  individual  physical,  (so  called),  life,  is  the  very  being  of  the 
mental  life,  which  is  a  human  life,  a  life  of  the  whole.     It  is  most  sig- 
nificant :  though  the  process  is  the  same,  yet  is  it  not  inverse ;  does  it 
not  show  this  individual  life  a  negative,  an  inverted  life  ?  [as  I  have 
seen  the  self-life  is :  the  intellectual  life  is  not  a  self-life,  but  a  life  of 
man].    What  we  feel  as  our  individual — ^bodily — life,  is  exactly  the 
condition  of  ignorance^  of  non-attainment :  what  we  call  dying  for  our- 
selves is  the  very  life  of  knowledge,  of  capacity.     Is  it  not  most  clear  ? 
I  have  seen  it  too  before ;  the  negative  condition  is  our  self-'  plus.'   We 
are  feeling  the  minus  as  the  Being.     What  we  call  nutrition — the  vital 
wrongness  or  tension — is  absence  of  knowledge,  absence  of  Being ;  this 
that  makes  '  us '  he.    Does  not  this  simply  bring  back,  that  the  inorganic 
world  has  the  truest  life ;  that  our  life  is  in  being  one  with  Nature : 
the  state  of  knowing,  as  compared  with  one  of  i^nornnce,  shows  us 
what  that  is.     So  it  is  in  dyiug  that  men  gain  their  true  life ;  in  be- 
coming one  'With  Nature — that  is  the  interpreting. 

Surely  that  law  of  apparent  positives  coming  by  a  minus,  is  one  reason 
for  the  characters  of  talent- work ;  for  the  introduction  of  hypotheses, 
and  the  necessity  for  altruistic  seeing.     Evidently  these  two  are  one : 
seeing  anything  to  be  by  a  minus  is  the  same  as  seeing  it  one  with  so  ae 
other  thing. 

— e.  g.,  the  rising  of  light  bodies  is  an  excellent  instance. 
As  before  seen,  talent  introduces  too  many  positives.  That  which  can 
be  by  a  minus  can  so  easily  be ;  nay,  is  it  not  certain  to  be  ?  Can  one 
see  this,  and  even  perhaps  the  order  and  relation  of  its  occurrence  ?  It 
connects  itself,  surely,  with  the  vibratile  character  of  Nature ;  the  con- 
stant force  and  resistance,  whereby  change  ever  ensues,  and  force  is 
made  operative  by  the  taking  away  of  either. 

Altruistic  seeing  demands  a  certain  blindness.  Nature  never  looks 
like  what  it  is ;  so  those  who  see  everything  so  keenly — ^who  miss  no- 
thing— are  sure  to  be  taken  in.  Genius  knows  what  to  mins.  Since 
part  of  that  which  appears  ever  has  to  be  omitted  in  the  representation, 
and  something  different  to  take  its  place,  a  partial  not-seeing  evidently 
has  its  appropriateness.  This  applies  to  Art  as  well  as  to  Science  :  to 
the  change  the  painter  has  to  msJ^e  in  the  form  he  sees — a  certain  not- 
seeing  is  a  power  here.  By  *  blindness,'  weakness  of  direct  apprehension, 
Genius  is  able  to  ignore,  i.  e.  to  subordinate,  the  differentioj  which  over- 
fill the  eye  of  Talent. 

Seeing  woman's  mental  character  by  the  light  of  the  genius- vision,  is 
like  seeing  gravity  by  the  light  of  falling ;  seeing  a  thing  though  com- 
bined with  its  opposite.  It  is  finding  the  key  to  weakness  by  means  of 
strength ;  seeing  the  same  thing  thoogh  combined  with  something  else, 
and  opposing.  This  is  the  altruistic  seeing :  recognizing  a  thing  though 
combined  with  something  different  and  opposite.  Is  there  any  law  for 
this  combination,  any  constancy  in  the  mode  of  this   'mixing  up,'  so 
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that  one  might  know,  on  a  general  principle,  how  to  make  the  allowance  ? 
Is  it  ever  with  an  opposite  that  it  is  mixed  ? 

There  is  another  point  too :  by  the  constancy  of  force  [and  the  neces- 
sary two  opposites,  therefore,  in  everything]  each  thing  will  give  its  op- 
posite.    Has  not  this  much  to  do  with  altruistic  seeing  (and  especially 
with  the  inevitable  first  wrong-seeing)  ?     Pirst-seeing  must  affirm  too 
much — twOf  certainly,  for  every  one :  one  namely  for  each  opposite  as- 
pect of  it.    Thus  altruistic  seeing  becomes  inevitable,  in  the  mere  seeing 
of  the  opposites  as  one.     And  thus  must  it  not  go  on  unendingly  :  for 
as  each  such  unification  is  made,  does  not  the  new  whole  itself  become 
one  of  two  opposites  of  a  larger  scope ;  and  so  on  without  limit  ?    But 
this  is  a  beautiful  clue  [if  it  be  true]  that  whatsoever  thing — i.  e.  pro- 
cess— we  know,  may  be  seen  elsewhere  in  its  opposite  form :  its  opposite 
perhaps  visibly  combined,  perhaps  not  so,  with  itself.     So  in  gravity, 
the  fall  gave  its  opposite  combined  with  itself,  visibly ;  but  in  the  rising 
of  light  bodies  it  gave  its  opposite,  standing — to  the  eye — alone.     An 
instance  is  the  arbitrary  action  and  necessary  passion :  here  is  a  one, 
appearing  in  each  opposite  by  a  minus. 
The  key  to  how  a  whole  or  one  can  only  be  union  of  many,  is  in  un- 
derstanding our  feeling  of  that  to  be  which  is  not :  the  parts,  the 
seeming  '  individuals,'  are  only  felt  to  be ;  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
truly  exist ;  their  nature  is  opposed  to  it. 
Por  one  sees  how  talent  (and  the  man^s  seeing)  answers  well  enough  to 
not-altruistic  seeing :  should  we  also  see,  through  this,  more  of  the  wo- 
man's vision — ^how  is  it  altruistic  not-seeing  ?    Is  this  *  not-seeing '  its 
limitation  to  the  individual,  so  giving  the  character  to  her  mind  (as 
man's)  by  an  united  positive  and  negative  ? 

Is  it  not  curious,  if  man  and  woman  answer  to  the  self-humanity  and 
physical  nature ;  i.  e.  to  the  phenomenal  humanity  and  Nature. 
This  too  is  interesting :  women  then  have  a  not-seeing  as  their  neg- 
ative, yet  how  sharp  their  vision  !     They  call — and  justly  call — men 
blind.     This  parallel  should  show  me  yet  more  about  women :  the  neg- 
ative as  well  as  the  positive  side  of  their  intellect  down  to  the  basis. 

But  see  :  the  positive  in  each  (since  the  conditions  do  not  allow  both 
positives  to  be  together)  comes  through  and  by  the  negative ;  it  is  by 
his  not  seeing  altruistically  that  man  has  his  vision  for  all  the  appear- 
ances— by  her  not  seeing  of  the  appearances  so  sharply,  woman  has  the 
altruistic  vision ;  or  by  her  not  seeing  so  much — the  general  relations,, 
perhaps. 

Then  these  *  opposites '  which  are  in  men  and  women  $ire,  as  it  were^ 
from  genius  by  a  minus, 

— ^which  thus  represents — in  the  mental  sphere— the  life  of  'necessary 
action.'  So  again,  one  sees  from  love,  by  a  minus,  come  the  two  oppos* 
ites :  the  life  of  self-pleasure,  the  life  of  self-denying  duty ;  the  joy, 
but  not  the  duty;  the  duty,  but  not  the  joy.  The  parallel  is  com- 
plete: joy,  but  not  altruistic;  altruistic  life,  but  not  joyful.  Here 
the  joy  answers  to  the  vision :  and  the  pleasure-life  to  the  man,  the 
duty-life  to  the  woman.     Thus  we  may  see  how  God  sees  the  world ; 

sees  its  sin  and  sadness.    These  are  to  Him  only  the  scattered  parts 

seeming  separate— /ert  so  by  us,  but  not  being  so.  It  is  but  as  man 
and  woman  are  not  one,  but  two. 

To  go  back  to  the  arbitrary  action  and  passive  necessity :  we  see 
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l 
now  how  the  denial  of  '  cause '  (in  the  sense  of  efficient  cause)  is  true, 
and  how  not  true.     There  cannot  he  cause  and  effect,  i.  e.  passive  ne- 
cessity, any  more  than  there  can  be  arbitrary  action,  but  that  is  because 
there  cannot  he  passiveness. 

By  the  bye,  the  deniers  of  cause  do  really  transcend  the  phenomenal ; 
for  it  is  phenomenal :  and  to  say  it  does  not  exist  is  to  make  an  af- 
firmation respecting  that  which  is  not  phenomenal  [and  this  is  what 
Huxley,  e.  g.,  does,  in  repudiating  necessity].    Any  way,  men  cannot 
escape  affirming  beyond  the  phenomenal,  whether  they  affirm  cause  or 
deny  it.     If  they  deny  it,  especially,  that  is  to  affirm  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  '  to  us.' 
In  denying  causation,  men  have  laid  hold  of  the  vnrong  element  to  deny ; 
the  necessity  namely,  instead  of  the  passiveness.      They  have  denied 
the  positive  element  instead  of  the  negative  one.     If  they  hc^d  said  : 
there  cannot  truly  be  cause  and  effect,  because  that  implies  passiveness,' 
they  would  have  been  right. 

And  the  dispute  about  'free-will'  has  been  really  the  same;  not 
the  cuition,  but  the  eirbitrariness,  should  have  been  denied  as  possible. 
Now  may  we  say :  negative  denial  denies  the  positive  element  (in  a 
mixed  positive  and  negative)  ;  positive  denial  denies  the  negative  (i.  e. 
affirms)  ?  Is  this  always  so :  so  that  in  every  negatively-denied  thing 
we  may  ever  find  these  two  elements,  and  know  how  to  proceed — viz. 
to  deny  the  other  instead  ? 

Now  this  altruistic  seeing,  again,  must  not  stand  as  a  primary :  we 
must  also  see  that  in  something  else.  What  is  it  one  with  ?  Have  I 
not  seen  it  as  one  with  polar  union  ?  Now  here  is  a  question :  how  are 
we  to  do  this  ?  by  what  conscious  methods — if  by  any — are  we  to  see  a 
newly  seen  thing  as  one  with  a  known  one  ?  and  what  marks  are  there 
that  we  do  it  truly  ?    The  latter  certainly  can  be  answered. 

How  exactly  *  matter '  stands  as  a  '  hypothesis,'  and  for  want  of  al- 
truistic seeing ;  i.  e.  not  seeing  our  perception  of  matter  as  one  with 
other  known  experience.    Is  not  seeing  that  it  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  spiritual,  seeing  it  altruistically  ?-— only  so  is  it  to  be  positively  de- 
denied  ;  for  positive  denial  is  jbhe  same  as  altruistic  seeing — this  is  evi- 
dent.    Then  is  not  positive  denial  too  one  with  polar  union  ?    Is  it  not 
clear  how  Berkeley  denied  the  positive  element— the  external  existence 
separate  from  us,  or  our  minds,  or  any  '  mind '  ?    I  deny  the  negative 
element  (or  elements) ;  the  non-action.     For  this  was  the  proposition' : 
a  non-acting  existence  (or  substance)  :  Berkeley  denied  the  existence ; 
I,  the  non-action.    It  is  exactly  parallel  to  denying — ^in  respect  to  cause 
and  effect — the  power  or  the  passiveness.    If  there  be  a  non-acting  sub- 
stance, there  must  be  '  cause '  to  make  it  seem  to  act :  so  that  our  con- 
viction of  cause  rests  on  our  perception  of  inertia,  surely ;  which  is 
indeed  one  with  our  consciousness  of  exertion.     And  so  '  force  '  appears 
clearly  as  a  simple  correlate  of  inertia.   Now  how  is  this  positive  denial 
of  matter  (denying  the  non-action)  one  with  seeing  it  altruistically  ?  I 
think  it  is  clear :  the  identification  of  it  with  the  spiritual  as  perceived 
by  us  ;  not  to  speak  of  our  perceiving  a  subjective  condition  as  external 
— a  known  thing. 

Is  there  not  a  bearing  of  this  idea  of  altruistic  seeing  on  mathem- 
atics ? — surely  the  calculus  is  precisely  a  means  to  that  end. — Here  we 
start  with  a  modified  consciousness  and  a  modified  perception :  what  are 
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we  to  do  but  to  see  each  truly  by  the  aid  of  the  other  ?  It  is  exactly 
the  same  in  astronomy,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  our  own  life  and 
nature.  We  see  our  own  true  life  by  Nature ;  the  truth  of  Nature  by 
ourselves :  the  earth  by  the  heavens,  the  heavens  by  the  earth.  Ob- 
serve ;  we  learn  the  truth  of  each  by  the  seeming  of  the  other.  Now 
in  mathematics  is  it  not  the  same  ?  are  not  the  false  data  each  truly 
seen  by  means  of,  or  in,  the  other ;  and  can  it  be  by  means  of  the  false 
element  in  the  other  ? 

Here  is  this  to  be  learnt  from  astronomy,  and  it  has  much  to  do;with 
genius.     The  apparent  motions  are  so  much  more  than  the  real  ones ; 
they  do  indeed  fill  up  all  the  space,  as  it  were,  and  leave  no  room  for 
anything  else.     It  is  only  by  seeing  something  leas  as  the  fact  of  them 
that  anything  adequate  is  to  be  seen  at  all. 

Bightly  to  *  explain '  is  ever  to  make  more  wonderful.     Here  is  a  test 

of  genius-work. 
This  is  an  universal :  this  putting  a  less  thing  for  the  apparent  is  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  the  true  greatness ;  and  it  has  a  moral  side  also. 
And  here  appears  again  the  suitability  of  the  negative  side  of  genius ; 
it  is  not  impressed  with  all  that  '  appearing.'  'It  puts  less  where  talent 
puts  more,  and  so  gives  space  for  a  larger  apprehension.  The  parallel 
here  to  development  is  clear :  it  compresses  more  into  the  same  space. 

This  less-ness  is  evident  in  the  doctrine  of  gravity.     It  is  also  seen 

in  respect  to  colour :  the  *  less '  that  genius  puts  is  the  basis  for  the 

true  apprehension  of  more. 
Here  again  one  can  understand  why  genius  must  see  altruistically.     It 
is  only  the  seeing  this  '  less '  as  a  fact — as  the  truth,  because  known  to 
be^ — that  makes  it  possible  to  be  content  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
apparent  more. 

— yet  is  it  the  plain  condition  of  th%  rising  to  a  higher  level. 
Without  such  justification  it  could  not,  wantonly,  make  a  greater  less. 
Here  also  is  the  reason,  in  part,  for  the  dislike  felt  to  it  at  first. 

What  the  altruistic  vision  enables  one  to  do,  is  not  only  to  see  a  fact, 
but  to  know  that  it  is  the  fundamental  one.     It  may  often  have  been 
observed  merely  as  one  detail  among  many  before  ;  but  Genius,  recog- 
nizing it  as  another  known  fact,  sees  it  the  hey. 

Yes ;  Genius  sees  the  keys  to  things ;  it  has  the  power  of  the  keys. 

What  does  this  mean  in  Peter's  hands  ?  and  why  is  Nature  as  if 

locked — what  is  it  to  be  *  locked '  ? 
The  view  of  genius  then,  that  it  comes  by  relative  weakness  of  cer- 
tain faculticE,  is  true ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  past.     It  gives  the  key  to 
one  side  of  it ;    the  half  that  is  by  weakness^  as  it  were,  but  not 
the   other.     Perhaps   this    is    natural,    looking    at  genius   as   occur- 
ing  in  a  man  rather  than  in  a  woman.     So,  the  new  and  peculiar  ele- 
ment is  the  altruistic  seeing ;  but  the  other  side,  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  the  mind  as  a  man,  are  to  be  presupposed.    But  if  genius  oc- 
curring in  a  woman  had  to  be  seen,  would  it  not  need  a  converse  ex- 
planation ;  not  the  altruistic  vision,  but  the  capacity  for  perfect  know- 
ing (or  whatever  the  man's  gift  may  be).     One  would  have  had  to  see 
then,  what,  superadded  to  the  woman's  faculty,  made  genius ;  and  might 
have  laid  an  exclusive  stress  on  that. 

But  now,  as  this  altruistic  vision  comes  by  a  minus,  so  does  not  the 
other — the  complementary— element  also  come,  in  reality.     Is  not  this 
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man-facultj,  also,  to  be  seen  bj  a  weakness,  arising  from  something 
being  absent  ?  or  is  it  not  so :  is  that  the  character  of  function  as  op> 
posed  to  nutrition,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  force  ?  Surely  this  is  it : 
man's  mind  represents  nutrition  ;  woman's,  function ;  so  that  idea  of 
genius  is  seeing  it  from  the  nutrition  side,  and  one  seizes,  of  course,  the 
peculiar  characters  of  function.  Then  do  not  arbitrary  action  and  ne- 
cessary passion  also  answer  to  nutrition  and  function  ? 

Is  it  not  exquisite  thus  to  see  the  male  and  female  mind  as  two  halves, 
d^ved  from  genius,  which  is  the  type,  the  one^  the  mental  *  Being ' : — 
exquisite  in  its  bearing  upon  the  corresponding  position  in  respect  to 
manhood ;  something  that  is  not,  in  our  experience,  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, whereby  to  know  that  which  is. 

For  can  that  which  is  not  genius  truly  know  genius,  any  more  than 
we  can  *  know '  man  ?  Was  Christ  then,  in  one  sense,  this  perfect 
'  manhood,'  as  genius  is  perfect  *  mind '  ? 

This  proposition  about  our  own  true  nature  being  something  different 
from  that  which  we  are  conscious  of — giving  our  consciousness  by  a  want 
— ^is  thus  made  visible.     It  is  altruistically  seen  again. 

In  observation  of  Nature  all  the  details  are  mixed  up  together ;  no 
causal  relation  is  obvious,  least  of  all  is  the  fundamental  fact  distin- 
guished from  the  accidentals  ;  rather,  it  is  specially  concealed,  and  the 
secondary  results  are  the  prominent  things.  [Not  even  experiment  avails 
directly ;  so  many  artificial  results  ensue,  and  there  is  so  much  we  do 
not  see].  Nothing  but  seeing  it  altrnisticsilly,  and  feeling  that  that  other 
is  it,  can  suffice  to  unravel  it ;  and  the  more  because  the  invisible  has 
to  be  added.  It  is  the  means  of  seeing  the  invisible :  for  the  invisible 
demands  to  be  seen  ;  to  *  infer '  will  not  suffice.  That  inferring  of  the 
invisible  is  surely  exactly  the  erecting  hypotheses ;  for  the  invisible 
thus  inferred  is  but  a  thing  put  for  its  own  cause— an  entity.  The  whole 
difference  between  the  talent- work  and  the  interpretation  lies  in  this  of 
seeing,  or  inferring,  the  invisible.  And  altruistic  seeing  and  seeing  the 
invisible,  are  one.  This  is  striking,  that  even  in  thought — in  the  sphere 
of  intellect — a  feeling  of  the  altruistic  oneness  precedes  the  seeing.  A 
dim,  unsayable  feeling  comes  before  the  clear  vision ;  a  feeling  surely 
quite  pareJlel  to  that  which  exists  in  Art.  What  in  Art  is  correlative 
to  this  ? 

This  I  notice :  that  those  who  cannot  see  whether  positions  which 
seem  clear  to  me  will  hold  or  not,  appear  to  mix  up  other  things  with 
the  points  involved,  and  cannot  see  one  thing  because  of  some  other, 
which  is  not  at  issue. 

I  have  said  (See  Art,  1856,  No.  20,  &c.)  :  that  the  office  of  Art,  in- 
terpreting the  phenomenal  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  must  be  as  that  of 
Science  is,  to  reveal  a  truly  beautiful  existence  which  causes  us  to  per- 
ceive the  phenomenon  we  do. 
By  the  bye,  surely  Tamer's  last  pictures  present  themselves  at  once 
as  examples  and  proofs  of  this.    I  seem  to  see  their  significance 
with  a  new  definiteness  in  this  very  statement.    And  one  seems 
to  see  also  how  such  pictures  as  those  must  result  from  such  a  cause ; 
from  this  using  <  beauty '  in  our  feeling  to  interpret  and  find  out  Na- 
ture.   May  not  a  minute  study  of  the  pictures  themselves,  especially 
in  their  order,  do  much  ?    Thus  too  I  seem  to  see  again  how  the  high- 
est  of  painting  may  be,  not  in  depicting  objects,  but  indefinitenesa  of 
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forms ;  presentiog,  not  things,  but  processes ;  not  the  objects  occur- 
ing  in  Nature,  but  her  work— her  *  working/  that  is.     One  sees  so 
how  Art  would  be  a  true  co-worker  with  Science;  even  as  some  of 
Turner's  already  are :  pictures  of  the  '  conservation  of  force.'     This 
is  the  name  I  would  give  them.     Then  the  picture  roust  make  visible 
to  us  the  higher  beauty  of  this  work  or  activity  of  Nature  than  of  the 
mere  'things.' 
But  granted  l^is :  that  Art  is  to  show  us  the  beautiful  cause  of  our  per- 
ceiving the  not-altogether-beautiful  phenomenon ;  still,  can  it  show  us 
the  actual — the  spiritual,  in  its  proper  sense  ?     Must  not  its  office  be  to 
show  that  indeed,  but  to  show  how  it  is  to  sense ;  or  to  show  it  as  it  is 
to  sense  ?     Is  its  office  to  show  how  the  spiritual  fact  presents  such 
a  beautiful  sensible  phenomenon  ? 

Is  it,  perchance,  to  show  the  spiritual  5ecomtn^'phenomenal  ?    Painting 
deals  with  colour ;  now  I  have  felt  that  colour  properly  does  belong  to 
the  actual.     So  is  not  Art  dealing  truly  with  actual  elements ;  i.  e.  in 
partj? 
Does  all  man's  mental  activity  exist  to  give  different  aspects  of  the  one 
actual ;    all  contributing  to  its  completeness  ?     Thus  Science  gives 
Necessity  :  Philosophy,  Holiness :    Ethics,  Love :    Art,  Beauty.     One 
fact  is  thus  apprehended  by  each  of  these  'senses.'     Is  it  as  there 
is  one  *  operation '  in  physical  Nature,  or  one  *  power '  which  is  to  each 
[bodily]  sense  a  different  <  force '  ?    Is  the  unity  of  the  forces  a  type  of 
this  diverse  apprehension  of  the  one  actual  ? 

Intellect  is  to  Art  as  conscience  is  to  the  emotions.  Do  the  two 
former  unite  to  give  us  a  true  Science  of  the  physical,  as  the  two  latter 
to  give  us  the  truth  of  the  actual  ?  Is  this  the  place  of  Art  in  this  in- 
terpretative respect — to  help  to  complete  the  apprehension  of  the  phy- 
sical ;  and  so  only  to  reveal  the  spiritual  ?  Intellect  and  Art  are  law 
and  liberty,  just  as  conscience  and  emotibn  are.  Are  they  not  alike 
made  one  in  <  necessary  action '  ? 

The  '  correlation,'  the  adaptedness  for  mutual  aid,  between  Science 
and  Art,  are  very  striking.  Surely  it  is  by  both  that  Nature  is  to  be 
known ;  and  their  united  use  must  clearly  follow  a  perception  of  the 
farther  reach  of  Science. 

Is  it  not  something  like  the  using  sense  and  intellect  together  ?  Is 
there  to  be  a  subordination  here :  is  Art,  too,  falsely  isolated ;  in- 
venting instead  of  interpreting  ? 
From  this  point  of  view,  too,  the  genius-work  in  Art,  with  its  necessity, 
is  significant:  here  is  an  union  between  the  two;  this  necessity  is 
a  common  term ;  and  especially  inasmuch  as  it  is  altruistic  seeing  [this 
and  the  necessity  being  one].  Eor  this  altruistic  seeing  in  Art,  what  is 
it  but  the  very  same  as  the  conservation  of  force  ;  one  thing  being,  and 
being  known  in,  another.  Palpably,  conservation  of  force  =s  altruistic 
seeing.  It  is  only  saying  of  each  thing,  '  it  is  also  that  other.'  Each 
of  these  surely  has  to  illuminate  the  other ;  and  together  only  can  they 
giv^a  Science  worthy  to  be  so  called.  Is  it  not  this  way :  that  this  ne- 
cessity of  altruistic  seeing  is  the  basis  of  the  conservation  of  force  in 
physics  ?  Is  not  this  simply  that  law  ruling  in  the  physical  domain — 
o;ie  instance  of  it  ?  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  conservation,  indeed,  simply 
a  large  altruistic-vision  ?  So  with  its  altruistic-seeing  and  its  necessity, 
what  is  genius-art  but  another  form  of  Science  ?  surely  the  two  must 
be  one. 
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Here  is  an  instance  of  altruistic  seeing.  I  see,  by  the  parallel  of 
Science,  that  the  observation-painter  (representing  the  colour  of  Nature 
with  subjective  elements  in  it)  puts  hypotheses  into  his  picture ;  i.  e. 
what  answers  to  the  '  hypothetical  entities '  in  a  scientific  theory :  this 
is  the  condition  of  presenting  the  subjective  as  if  objective.  Now  by 
this — if  true — how  one  obtains  an  insight,  an  ability  to  see  what  others, 
with  incomparably  keener  vision,  could  not  see :  one  knows  what  to  look 
for. — ^Is  it  not  in  part  that  the  eye  radiates  colour  (and  artists  know  it 
more  or  less)  ?  So  that  representing  all  the  colour  the  eye  sees  is  in  this 
way  introducing  a  kind  of  ^chromatic  hypothesis' ;  the  colour  represented 
is  not  there  ;  and  as  put  there  it  is  an  entity.  And  this  it  is  which 
colour-genius  cannot  stand. 

Now  conversely,  the  scientific  entities  should  be  better  seen  through 
their  colour-parallels. 

In  what  I  have  written  on  genius,  have  I  not  as  it  were  assumed  the 
'  man '  elements  ?  And  if  genius  is  in  the  union  of  these  two  tenden- 
cicEf  or  capacities,  might  it  not  be  cultivated,  be  acquired ;  i.  e.  by  add- 
ing to  the  native  possession  of  each,  an  acquired  capacity  for  the  other  ? 
It  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable.  J[ndeed,  do  we  not  see  something  like 
it  in  the  comparatively  late  development  of  genius — even  the  most 
marked — in  some  cases.  Surely  Turner  first  painted  *  observation- 
pictures.'  Does  not  his  *  Claude'  picture  mark  the  dawning  of  his 
painting  through  others  ?  It  surely  seems  as  if  some  sudden  new  con- 
ception had  dawned  upon  him :  now  if  it  were  ever  thus,  how  beautiful 
it  would  be.  And  how  likely  it  is  so  in  the  greatest ;  in  those  in  whom 
the  altruistic  vision  is  the  most  potent  [as  having  the  largest  sphere  to 
work  upon,  the  largest  amount  of  prepared  materials]  has  not  the  phe- 
nomenon-making, theory-collecting  faculty  been  largely  cultivated  ^raf ; 
perhaps  been  unusually  strong.  Nothing  then  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  evident  crisis  in  Turner. 

And  so  is  there  often  [as  in  Beethoven]  a  large  mixture  of  the  talent- 
work  with  the  genius  r 
And  is  this  why  genius  in  the  full  sense  seems  more  frequent  in  mcA 
tlutn  in  women ;  that  in  them  most  often  the  altruistic  vision  finds  this 
complementary  faculty  developed  and  its  work  performed  ? 

But  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  genius  by  seeking  to  add  the 
completing  power,  is  there  not  this  difiS.culty :  that  it  wants  a  letting 
go  and  holding  at  the  same  time  ? 
— i.  e.  letting  a  thing  transform  itself  without  ceasing  to  recognize 
it  as  the  same  (the  faculty  of  *  positively  denying  *)     This  is  what 
the  art  of  at  once  giving  up  and  holding  consists  in ;  recognizing  the 
identity  during  transformation. 
And  here  is  what  is  so  difficult,  and  might  render  the  union  of  the  two 
impossible  even,  to  most.     Each  seems  like  the  putting  aside  and  giving 
up  the  other :  the  theory-faculty  and  the  interpretation  faculty.     Can 
it  become  possible  to  more  than  a  few  to  see  that  this  giving  up  is  not 
losing,  but  only  perfecting  our  possession  ?     So  the  true  thinking  is 
seeing  both  sides ;  not  in  the  sense  of  balancing  arguments,  but  giving 
to  each  its  perfect  effect,  and  recognizing  the  transformation. 

May  this  relation  of  the  eye  to  colour  be  one  reason  of  the  relation 
which  copies  hold  to  Art :  is  it  only  talent-pictures  that  can  be  copied  ? 
For  if  the  genius-picture  allows  for  the  reaction  of  the  eye,  will  not 
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this  still  put  wrong  the  copyisti  even  as  Nature  does  ?  Will  not  he  only 
he  ahle  rightly  to  copy  the  genius-picture  who  could  paint  it  ?  i.e.  unless 
he  has  the  genius-gift  whereby  to  leave  out  aright,  can  he  truly  copy  a 
picture  wherein  the  right  leaving  out  is  ?  May  not  this  indeed  be  a 
kind  of  rule :  that  talent-pictures  can  be  copied,  and  genius  ones  cannot ; 
or  only  by  genius  ? 

If  this  introduction  of  colour  by  the  eye  could  be  established,  what 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  say,  in  respect  to  Positivism,  e.  g.— - 
'here  is  a  case  :  our  sight  does  introduce  subjective  elements,  but  the 
painters  do  (learn  to)  eliminate  them.'    Is  it  not  known  that  the  eye 
also  does  not  see  colour  that  is  in  Nature,  and  that  it  has  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  picture,  though  also  not  seen  in  it  ?   [see  Ghevreul]. 

In  respect  to  the  rarity  of  genius,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  in  its 
production :  is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  truly  the  same  union  as  that 
which  constitutes  '  development '  in  the  animal  series  ?  It  is  rare ;  as 
that  is  rare.  And  as  that  occurs  (as  in  union  of  opinions  too)  by  means 
of  a  limit — by  the  reaching  the  limit  possible  to  the  opposites — does  not 
the  same  idea  apply  to  the  occurrence  of  individual  genius  ?  It  must 
arise  from  some  reaching  of  a  limit — best  seen,  perhaps,  in  relation  to 
the  polar  opinions  ?    It  is  interesting  to  think  what  it  can  be. 

Seeking  to  produce  genius  by  studied  cultivation  of  the  undeveloped 
faculty  may  not  be  wholly  absurd  (although  the  manufactured  lavender 
water  may  be  all  right  except  the  aroma).  The  very  thought  of  genius 
as  the  parallel  to  the  perfect  humanity,  from  which  ours  is  by  a  minus, 
suggests  what  it  would  be  and  how  it  ought  to  be  sought.  For  surely 
genius  thus  attained  by  effort  would  be,  to  the  true  natural  Genius,  just 
what  our  goodness  attained  by  effort  is  to  the  true  ^  necessary'  goodness. 
And  this  parallel  speaks  all. 

Why  miist  men  and  women  be  mentally  such— especially  woman  ? 
How  deep  this  would  take  us  into  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  '  mind ' 
to  see  ! — ^why  this  natural  tendency  to  see  a  thing  in  other  things  must 
be  part  of  the  mental  nature,  and  why  it  must  exist  in  women  rather 
than  in  men.  Yet  surely  the  question  is  as  it  were  answered.  Since 
the  true  seeing  has  this  m  it — is  the  genius-seeing — it  must  be,  simply 
because  seeing  is ;  which  is  what  it  is  (altruistic)  because  Being  is  one. 
And  that  it  there  exists  isolated  and  alone,  united  with  a  negative — an 
arbitrariness — is  the  same  with  the  other  cases  ;  is  because  we  have  but 
a  phenomenal  consciousness,  and  the  '  whole '  is  thus  divided.  So  mun 
and  woman  are  related  as  humanity  and  Nature  (as  arbitrary  action  and 
passive  necessity)  ? 

G-enius  then,  presents,  so  far^  the  whole  humanity  (and  is  therefore 
the  type  of  its  perfectness). 

And  does  the  arising  of  perfect  genius,  in  any  department,  typify  and 

foretell  the  perfecting  of  humanity ;  does  the  mode  of  that  exhibit  the 

mode  of  the  other  ? 
But  thus  the  apparently  inseparable  one-sidedness  and  defects  of  the  man 
(or  woman)  of  genius  have  a  new  meaning.    He  also  cannot  truly  he 
the  perfect  humanity ;  and  this  '  positive '  in  him  must  have  with  it  its 
negative.     Have  not  those  defects  that  significance  f 

Imagination  must  be  genius ;  it  implies  the  altruistic  seeing  united 
with  the  opposite  which  renders  it  necessary.  And  is  not  Fancy  pre- 
oisely  the  arbitrary  altruistic  aeeing  ?  Is  imagination  the  union  of  fancy 
and  reason  f 
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Those  unjustifiable  prejudgments  of  the  woman  are  one  of  the  de- 
ments of  genius ;  only  not  held  fast,  but  ever  held  in  subordination  to 
accounting  for  the  phenomena.  But  then,  in  fact,  prejudices  are  just- 
ified ;  they  are  the  very  altruistic  seeing,  and  only  fail  by  want  of  their 
complement ;  they  are  right  to  be,  only  their  significance  and  place 
should  be  understood :  they  are  the  'half  of  knowing. 

By  the  bye,  may  not  a  latent  significance  be  found  in  Bacon's  expres- 
sion, '  dimidium  scientiae  '  ? 
And  if  prejudice,  are  not  all  the  faults  of  man  justified  too :  are  they  not 
all  *  halves  '  ? 

Thus  genius  in  fact  outwomans  the  woman ;  is  more  fully  and  utterly 
a  woman  (in  the  right  place)  than  woman  herself :    because  it  doshe  r 
part  with  an  assurance  passing  even  hers,  having  a  test  she  has  not ; 
does  it  without  drawback  or  misgiving ;  does  freely  what  she,  just  as 
she  advances,  more  or  less  tends  to  check  in  herself. 

And,  in  fact,  are  not  those  women  in  whom  the  womanly  instinct 

seems  so  perfect,  truly  women  of  genius ;  and  so  reoognizing  and 

guiding  it  as  genius  does  ? 
Is  there  not  here,  indeed,  a  key  to  much  of  woman's  self-dissatisfiEUstion 
and  unrest ;  the  feeling  that  this  natural  way  of  thinking  of  hers  is 
unsafe^  and  wants  checking,  without  a  clear  understanding  of  why  or 
how :  so  a  discord  arises  within  her.    And  equally,  surely,  in  men ; 
just  as  they  become  truly  observant  and  intellectual :  they  also  feel  that 
their  natural  tendency  (of  accounting  for  the  phenomena)  is  unsafe,  and 
wants  a  guide  or  check ;  and  discord  comes  in  them  too.     And  see;  on 
their  part  it  has  found  a  formal  and  emphatic  utterance  Tas  is  natural) : 
the  whole  negative  aspect  of  modern  thought  expresses  simply  and  pre- 
cisely this  feeling.    This  tendency  of  his  to  account  for  phenomena  goes 
too  far,  and  he  must  not  do  it ! — could  anything  be  more  exact  ?     '  He 
must  leave  off  accounting  for  phenomena,  and  simply  trace  their  laws.' 
Kow  the  self-repressive  feeling  of  woman  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of 
this.     And  the  aaswer  to  each  is  perfect :  account  for  phenomena  ab- 
solutely, but  by  a  true — an  altruistic— cause ;  know  everything  by  some- 
thing else  which  you  know,  but  by  something  which  accounts  for  the 
phenomena.     How  curious  it  will  be  to  trace  in  women  the  answering 
feeling  to  this  of  man's.    And  see :  as  that  of  man  is  removable,  by  re- 
moval of  its  ground,  so  must  that  of  woman  be.    The  *  complement '  in. 
each  case  can  palpably  be  supplied. 

It  is  wonderfol  to  see  how  simple  the  constitnents  of  genius 
thus  appear :  its  two  elements  are  really  the  very  simplest  intellectual 
processes,  and  neither  of  them  seeming  to  have  any  particular  excellence 
or  beauty.     The  '  accounting  for  phenomena ' 

— ^this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  term  for  that  complement  of  the 

altruistic  seeing — 
is  simply  the  affinning  that  that  which  we  perceive  m,  or  has  a  reason 
for  being  perceived  [the  first  is  its  crude,  the  latter  its  corrected,  form]. 
It  is  the  simplest  mental  action  possible ;  without  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive mind,  to  say  nothing  of  reason.  In  fact,  thought  in  least  resist- 
ance implies  it.  And  the  altruistic  seeing,  or  explaining  the  tm- 
known  by  what  we  know,  is  but  one  step  removed;  it  is  but  carry- 
ing on  our  experience— the  very  simplest  possible  mental  action  of  the 
kind,  the  absence  of  which,  and  not  its  presence,  would  require  account- 
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ing  for.  Indeed,  we  see  it  univerBally  in  the  child ;  only  after  a  time 
does  the  mind  begin  to  invent  non-altrnistic  hypotheses.  • 
But  there  is  an  interesting  point  here :  that  the  mind  in  its  simplest 
form  has  in  it  these  two  opposites ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  conceiye, 
must  have :  and  both,  indeed,  resoLts  of  the  law  of  least  resistance — 
in  the  relations  which  exist  both  must  be  from  that  natnre  of  thought. 
Surely  this  must  have  its  parallel  in  the  physical  life ;  the  co-exist- 
ence of  two  opposite  'tendencies,'  as  it  were,  from  this  one  law ;  dis- 
tributed perhaps,  at  first,  and  then  unified. 

That  this  '  accounting  for  phenomena ' — the  special  work  of  talent 
— must  be  done  first  by  hypotheses,  or  not-altruistically,  is  evident* 
The  '  other '  thing,  by  the  very  supposition  of  its  being  other,  must  be 
hidden :  if  not,  it  would  be  the  same.     It  is  hidden  by  being  modified, 
or  united  with  other  things ;  or  by  being  unlike  in  form ;  or  by  being 
visible  in  the  one  much  more  completely  than  in  the  other,  and  so  on. 
We  thus  see  again  tl^at,  by  necessity,  theory-  or  hypothesis-work— ^the 
phenomena  being  formidated  as  entities — must  precede  altruistic  seeing 
(i.  e.  in  its  true  form).    Thus  also  this  accounting  for  phenomena  ne- 
cessarily suppresses  the  imperfect  altruistic  seeing :  the  phenomenon  it- 
self prevents  anything  but  the  first  erecting  of  hypotheses. 
"VHiat  is  the  relation  here  of  East  and  West ;  and  of  the  great  organ- 
izers of  the  East  ? 

The  altruistic  seeing  is  simply  seeing  the  present  by  the  light  of 
the  past  experience :  it  is  uniting  the  past  with  the  present.  It  is  thus 
genius  is  conservative — ^like  woman.  It  is  essentially  conservative,  al- 
though the  most  progressive. 

It  is  questioned  whether  this  ia  the  character  of  women's  knowing; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  demonstrative  than  that  if  women  form  rapid 
pre-judgments  without  sufficient  experience,  they  must  judge  from 
former  experience.     There  is  no  other  possibility* 
This  is  the  characteristio  of  genius — that  it  knows  when  it  knows. 
The  talent-knowing  feels  to  it  like  ignorance ;  only  altruistic-knowing 
seems  to  it  like  knowing :  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  altruistic-seeing 
which  does  not^ccount  for  the  phenomena,  it  clearly  recognizes  as  base- 
less, and  a  guess. 

A  better  term  than  *  acoounting  for  the  phenomena/  because  more 
general,  might  be  '  express  the  phenomena,'  for  talent-work.  Science  ia 
a  '  thought-picture  of  the  world.'  And  this  surely  may  stand  as  the 
univers^  masculine  tendency— the  ea^eesion  of  phenomena ;  their  ex- 
pression in  and  for  themselves,  as  it  were:  the  true  'opposite'  of  the 
seeing  them  in  or  by  other. 

In  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  genius,  it  is  most  important  to 
note  how  subjective  non-perceptions  produce  positives  in  the  represent- 
ation— ^positive  hypotheses  [and  surely  the  same  in  painting]  :  e.  g.  the 
doctrine  of  a  positive  lightness. 

Must  not  that  one  fact,  as  which  all  is  to  be  known,  and  which  is  to 
be  truly  known  only  in  the  knowing  of  all — ^be  altruistic  Being,  as  it 
is  given  in  our  consciousness ;  viz.  altruistic-being  with  a  minus  ?  This 
is  the  one  thing  given  us :  that  it  is  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  being 
conscious  at  all. 

This  is  striking  again :  according  to  this  view  of  the  man's  and  wo- 
man's mental  tendencies,  there  is  in  the  woman  an  '  anticipation/  which 
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18  BuppresBed  in  men;  and  genius  is  the  interpretation.  The  whole 
thing  is  tut  an  instance  of  that  law.  Genius  is  the  woman-seeing 
hrought  hack  perfected.  Then  how  comes  it  that  in  man  this  anticipa- 
tory altruistic  seeing  is  suppressed — 

this  use  of  past  experience  to  interpret  ?  or  rather  perhaps  one  should 
say,  the  attempt  at  interpreting  altogether ;  for  there  is  ahsolutely  no 
other  way  of  attempting  to  interpret,  or  *  understand/  in  the  real 
sense,  hut  that. 
It  would  teach  us  much  to  know  that. 

So  regarded,  does  not  one  seem  to  see  farther  how  genius  comes  ?  It 
is  hut  that  happening  in  the  individual  which  inevitahly  happens  in  the 
race ;  and  quite  intelligibly.  Cannot  the  hidden  be  seen  in  the  mani- 
fest ?  and  by  this  means  an  insight  also  into  the  general  relations  of  the 
race  and  the  individual  might  come.  Is  the  idea  of  the  '  limit '  appli- 
cable :  as  heat  becomes  light,  or  as  two  chemicities  unite  in  Life  ?  Are 
not  the  two  united  in  genius  ?  abd  in  the  same  way  united  in  the  organic 
as  compared  with  the  inorganic ;  which  therefore  are  to  be  known 
through  genius.  How  does  genius  come  to  feel  again  that  only  altru- 
istic knowing  is  knowing ;  or  is,  truly,  representing  ?  "Why  is  the  *  an- 
ticipation '  in  woman  ?  and  is  genius  most  common  in  man  (if  it  be  so) 
hecause  in  him  the  '  suppression '  is ;  that  is,  the  interpretation  is  ^ 
tentl^  in  him  (as  seen  to  be  ever  in  the  suppression)  ;  and  so  less  wonder 
that  it  comes  in  him  into  conscious  operation  ?  Or  is  the  tendency  to 
altruistic  interpretation  not  suppressed,  but  wanting,  in  the  man  (this 
heing  what  makes  the  ^  minus '}  ;  and  by  the  want  of  it  does  not  his 
habit  of  merely  expressing  the  phenomena,  cotno  As  also,  does  the  wo- 
man's tendency  to  'judge'  come  by  want  of  the  tendency  to  tiote  accu- 
rately all  the  phenomena ;  or  does  it  rule  by  opposing  that  P  In  each 
case,  which  is  it — does  the  respective  tendency  suppress  the  opposite,  or 
does  it  rule  by  absence  of  the  opposite  ?  I  think  it  must  be  the  latter ; 
a  positive  appearing  by  an  absence ;  because  of  the  parallels  to  it.  The 
woman,  e.  g.,  is  obliged  to  be  unobservant  of — to  ignore — the  differentia 
of  the  cases,  or  she  would  be  prevented  from  judging. 
As  the  man  is  obliged  to  ignore  his  previous  e^erieoR^e,  or  he  Would 
he  prevented  from  observing. 
So  she  is  right  only  when  she  fixes  on  the  right  elements  in  the  given 
case  to  judge  by;  and  this  would  he  partly  chance — the  chances  being 
many  against  it— since  these  elements  are  not  prominent,  but  are  mod- 
ified. Except  [and  here  surely  is  a  farther  light  on  the  woman-nature] 
— except  that  she  learns  hy  expeHehce  tb  take  note  of  the  really  guid* 
ing  and  important  points,  however  slight  and  hidden  thcjr  may  be :  she 
does  so  hecause  she  has  found  herself  so  guided  rightly  before.  And 
this  it  is  that  gives  her  the  instinct  that  seems  so  strange  to  men  :  the 
picking  out  minute  and  hidden  and  seemingly  unmeaning  points  to 
judge  by. 

How  curiously  the  pre-judging  of  the  woman  heft  the  characters  of 
the  '  anticipation.' 
In  respect  to  '  light '  bodies,  would  their  tendency  have  guided  them 
right  or  wrong  ? 

In  respect  to  light  bodies,  how  curious  it  is  to  note  how  safely  one 
might  have  advanced  a  priori,  and  said  :  '  there  is  certainly  not  thia 
opposite  quality;  there  is  only  weight,  and  lightness  is  firom  it  by  A 
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minns.'  This  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  $o  far ;  but  then  is 
there  not  an  inversion  beyond :  may  we  not  safely  say,  that  as  light- 
ness is  the  apparent  exception  it  truly  gives  the  law ;  and  that  in  fact 
it  is  not  attraction  universal  with  a  seeming  lightness,  but  a  universal 
lightness  or  repulsion  with  a  seeming  attraction — derived  by  a  minus 
from  it  ?    Is  not  this  truly  as  safe  as  the  other  ? 

Surely  the  key  to  why  there  is  the  individual-genius  must  lie  in  its 
negative  qualities :  it  has  the  one  genius-element  by  the  *  absences.' 
The  '  genius '  comes  by  those  minuses,  as  every  *  positive  *  does  by  some ; 
and  as  the  male  or  female  faculty  comes  in  each.  Why  must  genius 
for  one  thing,  imply  minuses  for  others  ?  Is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the 
English  nation,  too,  connected  with  the  '  absences '  in  them  so  palpable  ? 
Is  it  not  conceivable  there  should  be  a  law  for  altruistic  seeing  P  i.  e. 
is  there  any  constant  and  definitely  varying  modification,  in  eadb  fresh 
thing,  of  that  already-known  thing  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted  ? — 
any  constant,  or  orderly-coming,  not-seeing  ?  or  union  with  a  minus  or 
with  another  element,  or  with  a  modification  of  itself?  [as  gravity  be- 
coming  tangential,  &c.]  Could  any  exhaustive  statement  or  classifi- 
cation of  modifications  be  given ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  each 
occurs  be  laid  down  ? 

What  a  result  genius  is  from  the  union  of  such  poor  materials  !  what 
little  elements  to  give  by  their  combination  such  a  power !  What  en- 
couragement is  here.  What  possibilities  may  not  exist  around  us,  in 
the  union  of  things  each  seeming  so  imperfect.  Wlierever  there  are  op- 
posites,  each  ooming  short  and  failing,  there  is  a  preparation  for  that 
which  shall  be  '  genius '  to  them.  Genius  is  but  the  type  of  all  such 
unions. 

Surely  that  minus,  that  determines  genius  to  be,  can  be  seen.  The 
minus  which  gives  the  peculiar  man's  and  woman's  faculty  respectively 
should  be  a  guide.  It  must  be  the  absence  of  something  which  would 
be  a  hindrance — a  hindrance,  that  is,  to  the  doing  the  two  things  to- 
gether. And  this  '  doing  together,'  we  must  remember,  is  not  itself  a 
wonderful  or  difficult  thing,  any  more  than  the  doing  either  alone.  Both 
are  natural,  most  natural,  and  why  should  not  both  be  done  if  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  ?  Surely  there  must  be  in  all  the  tendency  to  judge, 
and  to  judge  by  the  past ;  and  the  tendency  to  note  the  present,  not 
prejudging. 

Genius  '  post-judges/  as  woman  prejudges.    This  then  is  an  universal 

expression  for  interpretation. — See  ;  the  '  equation '  wanted  '  trans* 

formings' 

What  absence  is  it  that  lets  a  person  do  both ;  lets  him  feel  at  once  that 

a  non-altruistie  seeing  is  ignorance,  and  that  a  prejudgment  is  but  a 

guess? 

Of  conrse  it  is  each  of  these  feelings  respectively  determine  man's 
and  woman's  part. 
What  being  absent  is  it  aUows  one  to  feel,  with  .p^qtical  weight,  both 
these  feelings — ^both  so  natural  ? 

Take  it  in  painting :  what  was  it  determined  Turner,  after  painting 
'  observation-pictures,*  to  put  right  Claude  ? 
Can  it  be  an  absence  of  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  assu- 
rance ?  a  kind  of  negative  faith,  a  sort  of  indifference ;  an  instinctive 
doing  of  what  Soorat^s  perhaps  called  ^  suspending  the  thought '  T 
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Sorely  thid  may  give  us  an  insight :  and  the  more  because  it  touches 
on  the  moral  and  emotional  nature,  which  must  be  intimately  connected 
both  of  man,  woman,  and  genius. 
suggests,  whether  it  is  not  connected,  in  genius,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  deep  personal  affections  f 
I  think  I  see :  it  is  a  certain  indifference ;  i.  e.  an  absolute  ability  to 
wait :  and  thus  it  comes.    The  woman's  necessity  to  judge  at  once,  goes 
with  her  moral  nature,  which  is  affectional;  she  must  have  a  basis  for 
her  emotions,  which  will  not  wait.    The  man's  nature  is  active  ;  and 
he  must  have  a  basis  for  acting,  which  can  wait  for  a  thorough  observ- 
ation, but  not  longer ;  cannot  wait  indefinitely.     Genius  cares  for  nei- 
ther ;  neither  for  affection  nor  for  doing — has  no  necessity  in  it  either 
to  feel  or  to  do,  such  as  the  man  and  the  woman  have.     *  He  shall  not 
make  haste '  goes  to  the  very  soul  of  it.     Nothing  urges  it  to  affirm 
that  either  of  the  two  not-knowledges  is  knowledge.     It  needs  neither 
to  love  nor  hate,  nor  to  do.    So  it  can  say,  for  ever :  '  I  do  not  know.' 
And  so  too,  when  a  person  of  genius  does  work  before  his  genius  de- 
clares itself  (as  Turner),  it  is  of  the  man's  kind ;  because  that  has  most 
waiting  in  it. 

And  now  I  understand  how  I  have  felt  so  much  that  the  secret  of 
knowing  was  simply  an  absolute  patience.     And  how  much  of  known 
fact  stands  explained  at  once :  how  much  that  is  familiar  the  indiffer- 
ence of  genius  recalls. 
But  in  justice  to  them  it  must  be  said  that  this  does  not  imply  any  in- 
difference except  that  correlative^  as  it  were,  to  their  genius.     They  are 
indifferent,  and  therefore  hasteless,  where  tiieir  genius  is  concerned ; 
but  they  may  be  passionate  elsewhere,  and  even  energetic ;  though  pro- 
bably their  whole  character  has  a  tinge  of  the  negative. 

The  man  and  the  woman  are  each  a. bad  believer  for  himself,  a  good 
critic  for  the  other :  the  man  calls  the  woman's  '  guessing ' ;  the  woman 
calls  the  man's  'fumbling.'  'Guessing'  and  'fumbling'  together,  are 
genius.  Thus  it  is  beautiful :  both  man  and  woman  are  in  genius  be- 
cause both  are  not ;  both  are  wanting  in  it,  because  both  are  united 
in  it. 

It  is  surely  this  complex  nature,  not  only  of  humanity  but  of  all 
things,  that  is  one  of  the  matters  most  often  overlooked  and  most  ne- 
cessary to  remember :  the  union  of  opposite  things  in  each,  whereby 
it  is  more  by  its  own  self  being  absent :  i.  e.  one  element  of  it  is  more 
by  absence  of  another. 
Genius  is  alike  not  man  and  not  woman,  in  some  of  their  most  important 
and  characteristic  elements ;  and  therefore  both  are  in  it.    Those  ele- 
ments are  wanting  in  genius  which  prevent  each  from  being  the  other. 
But  the  especial  beauty  of  this  is  in  its  generalized  form :  the  thin^  m 
because  it  is  not.    Nature,  like  mathematics,  gets  results  by  eliminating. 
So  it  is  giving  up  that  gets :  and  in  this  again,  that  it  is  the  content- 
ment of  genius  not  to  know  that  gives  him  knowledge.  That  is  as  the  true 
faith  is  not  assurance  of  certain  doctrines  or  positions,  but  willingness 
to  have  no  assurance.     It  is  the  same  thing :  this  '  wHlingness  not  to 
know  *  of  genius  has  a  close  kinship  to  faith,  properly  so  called.     Is  it 
really  a  negative  in  it,  or  only  the  negative  of  a  minus — as  our  pluses 
are  inverse,  so  many  of  them. 

When  genius  sees,  it  both  loves  or   hates,  and  does.     So  again,  one 
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sees  how  in  its  case  the  emotions  come  oat  of,  are  produced  by — not 
produce — ^the  work.. 

I  say,  man's  tendency  is  to  act,  as  opposed  to  woman's  to  feel ;  yet 
women  secia  most  prone  to  activity.    This  is  true.    Is  their  activity, 
like  their  deep  observation,  a  result  of  their  quick  judgment  ?    Their 
action  is  quicker  than  men's,  yet  less  intense  and  prolonged.    Save  as 
stimulated  by  emotion,  men  are  the  doers. 

What  I  call  '  organic '  mathematics — that  in  which  the  symbols  have 
no    intelligible  signification — evidently  has   this  character:   that  it 
makes  an  instrument  of  the  man.     It  must  be  so ;  because  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  symbols,  he  cannot  have  intention,  or  use 
them  for  any  design — he  must  be  used  by  them.  In  this,  like  all  genius- 
work,  music,  obeying  a  sonorous  order,  is  making  an  instrument  of  the 
composer.     And  it  has  a  special  interest  in  respect  to  painting :  for  is 
not  landscape  painting  in  this  respect  above  man-painting,  that  in  the 
former  only  (or  at  least  in  so  great  measure)  can  the  man  be  the  instru- 
ment of  his  work :  in  painting  man,  how  can  he  rise  higher  than  human 
emotion  ?        [This  seems  an  error]. 

Does  not  one  see  respecting  talent-  and  genius-music,  and  the  sub- 
jective element  in  the  former  ?    Is  it  not  thus  : — the  talent- musician 
hears  the  sounds  in  Nature,  but  imperfectly ;  hears  fragments ;  and 
these  he  puts  together,  linked  in  such  order  as  his  mind  can  supply. 
These  fragments  complete  themselves  in  the  ear  of  genius. — This  view 
of  genius  recognizes  how  the  intellect  really  takes  its  character  from 
the  other  elements  of  the  constitution,  the  emotional  especially.    The 
relation  is  most  intimate.    And  see,  the  intellectual  characters  of  genius 
come  by  absence,  as  it  were,  of  the  answering  emotional  ones.    Is  there 
a  sort  of  opposedness  between  the  two  ?    Are  they  polar :  intellect  and 
emotion  a  vibration  ? 

How  is  this  account  of  genius  universalized ;  especially  how  does  it 
apply  to  *  genius  for  action '?  May  not  *  perceiving '  be  used  for  knowing 
or  judging,  and  is  it  not  applicable  to  all  ?  Doubtless  the  genius  for 
action  can  wait  absolutely,  sdso,  until  it  sees ;  and  till  then  acts  as  talent 
or  as  prejudging,  conscious  that  it  does  so :  and  so  is  prepared  to  see, 
because  conscious  it  does  not. 

Now  every  interpretation,  or  union  of  opposites,  must  be  as  genius  is 
in  this  also — ^that  it  is  by  an  absence ;  and  surely  the  absence  may  be 
seen.     May  it  be  seen  in  genius  itself;  viz.  is  it  an  absence  of  the  same 
^  correlatives '  ?    As  genius  is  both,  precisely  because  it  is  not-both,  so 
is  the  interpretation  both  because  it  is  not-both.     Is  that  which  is 
'  wanting '  in  genius  the  self-element  of  man  and  woman  ? 
In  every  interpretation  shall  we  see  these  correlative  '  absences '  in  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  opposites ;  the  absence  of  that  which  prevented 
each  horn  being  felt  as  not  the  right :  something  appearing  as  [and  on 
its  own  side  being]  a  positive ;  but  in  respect  to  that,  a  minus. 

Here  surely  is  a  key,  that  every  minus  is  but  one  side  of  a  plus ;  and 

every  negative  is  a  positive  in  opposite  relation.  So  the  '  self,'  surely, 

is  Being  that  is  not  in  us. 

Is  not  the  one  thing  genius  is  obliged  to  have,  necessity  ?  is  it  not 
the  absence  of  this  that  renders  each  half-knowledge  an  impossible 
resting-place  to  it ;  i.  e.  because  in  each  there  is  an  arbitrariness  ? 
And  is  not  this  one  with  its  being  not-self?    And  here  it  appears  bow 
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intolerable  it  is  that  in  education  the  geniuB-work  shonldi  by  being  pnt 
first,  be  made  to  appear  arbitrary — that  of  which  the  whole  point  is  its 
necessity:   it  is  a  total  mis-presenting;    a  talent- view  of  genius. 

Again ;  the  woman's  right  method  of  judging  is  not  from  any  positive 
faculty  in  her,  but  only  because  she  is  too  quick.  It  is  surely  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  it  is  evident.  To  judge  by  past  experience  is  the  only  way 
possible  to  judge  for  one  who  has  not  present  grounds — the  rightness  of 
it  is  by  this  wrongness.  And  what  it  means  surely  is  that  ever  and  ne- 
cessarily the  right  is  that  which  must  be ;  it  is  the  necessary  and 
simple,  and  can  only  not-be  by  being  prevented.  This  surely  is  the 
moral  key  to  the  world ;  this  is  how  it  is  made ;  this  is  the  significance 
of  its  wrongness ;  this  is  how  that  inevitable  destiny  hangs  over  it,  that 
it  must  be — that  all  must  be — right  at  last.  This  ever-impending,  in- 
evitable rightness,  must  prevail. 

This  indifference  of  genius  has  an  awful  significance.  It  is  careless : 
and  the  Power  that  made  the  world — for  that  was  genius — is  careless. 
Yes ;  Love  is  careless,  and  must  be.  Is  not  that  only  saying  again  that 
life  is  altruistic  ?  And  if  I  too  had  not  been  blind,  I  should  have  seen 
that  in  saying  Being  was  altruistic,  I  had  already  said  that  Genius  did 
not  care.  This  is  the  Power,  and  why  it  is  so  mighty — that  it  does  not 
care.  Love  too  is  love,  because  it  is  not-love.  And  having  said  that, 
one  sees  the  world  with  its  darkness  that  is  light— the  only  contrary  to 
which  is  a  light  that  is  darkness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  Love  to  be  careless :  how  can  it  care  ? — all  that 
happens,  happens  to  itself:  the  one  thing  it  cares  about  is  that  man 
should  live.  It  is  the  nature  of  Love  to  be  careless  of  itself,  and  where 
all  things  are  itself,  it  cares  for  nothing.  This  is  the  key  to  the  world, 
^he  true  Love  cannot  care,  because  there  is  not  in  it  that  limit  of  self 
which  makes  it  care  for  other.  Its  nature  is  not  to  care  at  all ;  only 
self  can  make  it  care.  That  is  how  it  has  an  *  infinite  patience.'  It 
can  endure  for  ever,  because  all  endurance  is  its  own ;  and  lovo  '  en- 
dureth  all  things.'  So  it  is,  perfect  love  is  perfect  holiness :  is  absolute 
severity  of  justice.  It  is  not  tempted  to  remit :  love  cannot  put  away 
its  sorrow. 

See  now :  in  the  altruistic — the  perfect — ^love,  there  is  not  the  *  self' 
even  in  its  good  bearing :  so  in  genius  there  is  not  the  self-man  or  the 
self-woman,  even  in  their  good  bearing ;  there  is  not  that  limit.  That 
is,  surely,  that  genius  is  (so  far)  altruistic  man  and  woman.  Being  al- 
tniistio,  it  can  be,  and  is,  both ;  it  is  both,  because  it  is  not  either  self- 
wise  ;  60  it  is  without  the  (good)  self-tendency — to  feel  or  to  do — ^which 
prevents  the  union  with  the  other  ?  But  indeed,  is  not  this  involved  in 
genius  being  a  true  positive^-or  rather  a  type  of  true  existence ;  so  to 
speak,  the  phenomenal  presentation  of  actual  Being — because  such  being 
is  altmistio.  Genius,  therefore,  cannot  have  the  self:  here  we  see  it 
positively  denied.  So  it  does  not  care,  because  it  is  altmistio  (?)  Ge- 
nius is  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  as  true 
manhood  ia  to  our  consciousness :  man's  arbitrary  action,  and  Nature's 
passive  necessity,  are  from  it  by  the  minus ;  not  it  by  the  union  of  them, 
but  they  from  it.    So  the  union  of  man  and  Nature  is  human  lift. 

In  tma  ease  of  genius,  again,  one  may  see  that  ever  the  question  is, 
not  why  any  right  thing  is,  or  is  done— the  right  or  true  is  ever  its  own 
soificient  account.    It  is,  because  Being  is  so.    The  question  is  (—the 
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equation  must  be  thus  transformed—*)  why  is  this  wrong  or  fidse 
thing  done  or  felt ;  i.  e.  why  is  the  wrong  or  false  ?    This  is  what 
wants  the  reason.     May  we  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  always  has 
a  positive  or  good  reason ;  bat  a  reason — ^in  so  far  as  it  is  good — ^that  is 
only  good  because  of  self  ? 

Seeing  the  woman's  'gnessing'  as  answering  to  <  anticipation,'  sug- 
gests a  light  on  both.     Is  the  guess  always  right  ?  has  it  even  always 
at  least  a  certain  rightness,  when  it  truly  expresses  the  woman-nature  ? 
How  was   it   possible    that    Newton,    who   laid   down    that   law 
of  the  'true  cause,'   who  applied  it  so  perfectly  in   gravity  (and 
surely  in  mathematics  also)^came  to  invent  such  a  hypothesis  of  Light  ? 
How  could  a  man  be  not-himself  ?    Was  it  because  he  did  devote  himself 
absolutely  to  his  'work';  because  he  had  no  practical  occupation  to 
tie  him  ?    And  is  the  English  genius  connected  with  their  habitual 
practiced  life,  and  absence  of  attention  to  intellectual  work  ?    How 
should  this  come  ?     Surely,  in  part,  by  confining  the  special  mental 
activity  to  the  altruistic  form,  so  to  speak :  preventing  the  man  from 
looking  directly,  and  with  intention  and  effort,  at  that,  which  if  he 
were  to  see  it,  he  could  see  only  by  looking  at  other  things  and  by  un- 
expected flashes.     In  looking  directly,  the  man  of  genius  must,  like 
other  men,  inverU ;  especially  not  knowing  exactly  how  the  right  seeing 
was  done :  it  is  compelled  to  the  talent- work.     Is  it  so  now  that  genius 
is  not  good  at  practical  work  it  has  not  *  seen ' :  and  also  that  variety  of 
occupation  so  suits  women  ? 

In  ignorance^  sound  reasoning  must  lead  to  error^  the  sounder, 
the  more  sure  to  do  so.  That  is  the  means  of  revealing,  and  so 
removing,  the  ignorance ;  but  a  certain  means  also  of  failing  in  the  im- 
mediate result.  In  other  words,  *  the  wisdom  of  ignorance  is  folly/ 
The  only  chance,  in  imperfect  knowledge,  of  forming  a  right  judgment  is 
by  a  guess,  an  impression.  This  may  be  determined  rightly  by  various 
influences,  which  are  evidently  more  or  less  likely  to  be  present.  So  in 
new  fields — where  the  invisible  has  not  been  seen — ^the  woman's  judg- 
ment  has  the  only  chance  of  being  true.  And  this  is  another  aspect  of 
the  case  which  should  be  remembered :  this  altruistic  judgment--Hilike 
the  pre-  and  the  post-judgment — are  the  seeing  the  invisible  (which 
the  theory  of  course  omits ;  which  cannot  be  in  the  '  expression  of  the 
phenomena ').  This  is  manifest  in  respect  to  genius :  it  is  one  with  ex- 
cluding the  negative,  or  subjective,  elements.  And  it  plainly,  too,  con- 
stitutes the  woman-judgment :  but  in  respect  to  this  the  question  is  pre- 
cisely whether  the  right  invisible  is  seen.  This  sorely  is  what  oonsti- 
tutes  the  true  anticipation :  and  what  is  the  law  in  it  ? 

Theory  is  ever  good  reasoning  in  partial  ignorance,  and  erer  '  sup- 
presses,' and  people  yee/  against  it. 
Here  is  the  difference : — ^Mill  says :  *  we  know  nothing  about  woman's 
true  nature ;  but  let  us  place  her  in  her  right  position  (according  to 
reason)  at  once.   This  is  all-important.'    I  know  some  who  say:  'it 
is  all-important  that  we  should  know  her  true  nature.'    Could  any- 
thing than  this  of  Mill's  more  exactly  show  how  impulse  to  act  de- 
termines the  feeling. 
This  interpretation  by  genius  must  cast  a  fresh  light  on  organio  deve- 
lopment.   Like  that,  it  is  ever  more  in  Use  epacey  as  it  were.     In  each 
of  the  lower  there  must  be  a  negative,  occupying  space  as  it  were,  m 
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if  it  were  a  positive.  So  tlie  lower  organic  forms  must  be  seen  as  a  plus 
and  a  tnimUf  and  the  minus  appearing  as  a  plus.   And  this  is  why  there 
is  the  minns  in  each :  it  is  the  empty  *  form '  or  space,  as  it  were  ready 
for  the  plus  to  fill. 
— ^making,  might  one  say,  a  direction  of  not-resistance  for  it.    And 
is  not  this  ever  the  key  to  ^  attraction  * — a  direction  of  not-resistance! 
Here  also  is  the  seeming  positive  to  be  seen  as  determined  by  a  minns  ? 
So  are  not  we  the  empty  space,  the  form,  for  Man  ? 

Seeing  the  invisible,  I  perceive,  is  altruistic  seeing :  it  is  not  an  in- 
visible absolutely,  but  one  visible  elsewhere. 

So  Paul :  *  the  invisible  things  of  Him  are  clearly  seen  '—and  in  an- 
other thing. 
So  all  ^  seeing  the  invisible '  (which  Science  is)  is  altruistic  seeing,  and 
vice  versa. 

How  striking  also  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'judge' :  it  signifies 
necessarily  an  altruistic  process;  a  thing  cannot  be  judged  by  itself,  or 
in  itself,  alone ;  it  must  be  judged  by  a  standard.  And  the  reference  to 
law  in  judging,  that  it  is  *  administering  law,'  also  must  have  an  uni- 
versal significance ;  the  term,  indeed,  must  be  of  universal  application. 
Genius  is  a  minister  of  [the]  law. 

So  administering  the  law  and  seeing  the  invisible  are  one.   And  here 
is  a  beautiful  thing  again:  here  the  practical  human  life  and  the 
mental  life  touch,  and  show  a  glimpse  of  their  oneness.     Here  one 
sees  the  'judge'  altruistically:  from  this  one  point  of  the  respective 
orbits  their  whole  parallelism  may  be  seen. 
Surely,  in  a  most  truthful  sense,  altruistic  seeing  is  an  applying 
of  (the)   law.      The  right   'judging'   must  be  an  inverse   form  of 
this  seeing  as  one :  and  judging  answers  not  to  the  '  anticipation '  but 
to  the  interpretation — it  is  a  post-judgment.    It  implies  subjective  and 
negative  elements  that  are  to  be  put  aside ;  arbitrary  things,  which  are 
really  emptinesses  to  be  filled.    So  again  one  sees  the  talent-work  par- 
allel with  sin. 

This  is  how  genius  is  in  the  mental  life,  and  judging  in  the  sociaL 
Genius  is  ytie^^fn^— the  making  right.  Surely  genius  t<^  gives  the  true 
idea  of  judging ;  and  thus  is  not  the  'day  of  judgment '  to  be  seen  ? 
Every  genius-work  is  a  '  day  of  judgment ' ;  nor  can  judgment  be  more 
delayed,  nor  more  uncertain  in  its  coming,  than  the  flash  of  genius  can. 
To  every  'theory'-  or  observation-work  we  must  say :  'come  to  judg- 
mant,'  as  to  every  man ;  who  thus  is  proved  to  be  such  work — a  '  sup- 
pression.' He  is  made  in  order  to  be  judged.  Then  is  this  why  '  anti- 
cipation' is  right  n>y  a  negative,  observe;  just  as  the  woman  'judges,' 
or  sees  altruistically,  by  a  negative] ;  thus,  viz. :  the  anticipation  and 
interpretation  are  altruistic ;  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  practical  domain : 
in  this  the  anticipation  is  altruistic,  but  negatively  so ;  it  is  the  negative 
denial  of  justice,  the  self-altruism  ;  the  subordinating  of  others  to  him- 
self. Now  this  is  easy  enough  to  man — ib  sure  to  be.  That  negative, 
whereby  he  asserts  instead  of  subordinating  himself,  is  sure  to  make 
him  order  human  life  altruistically. 

This  is  exactly  woman  judging  altruistically  and  finding  it  quite  easy, 
because  she  does  not  care  to  '  express  the  phenomena.' 
So  mankind  necessarily  (for  it  was  nothing  less  than  necessary)  ordered 
soda^  altruiitioally,  since  they  did  not  care  to  do  justice.    And  in 
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doing  thifi  they  gave  it  a  form,  which,  though  justice  compelled  its 
snppresaion,  is  destined  to  be  restored^^with  justice  embodied  and  yet 
denied, 
— as  observation  is  embodied  and  yet  denied  in  interpretation.    This 
surely  is  the  key  to  the  social  life :  the  embodying  and  denying  of 
justice ;  as  the  embodying  and  denying  of  obserration  is  the  key  to 
the  mental  life. 
And  then  again,  as  words  cannot  help  saying  the  truth,  see  how  men 
say  this :  what  is  expressing  the  phenomena,  always,  but  *  doing  justice 
to  tbe  oasef  '    This  is  an  uniyersal  expression,  and  must  be  made  the 
unirersal.    That  is  man's  part,  ever,  in  the  mental  world — ^to  do  justice 
to  the  case.     It  is  prejudging,  and  doing  justice  to  the  case,  united,  that 
make  genius :  or  might  we  not  better  say  simply,  *  doing  justice  in 
judging.'  And  this  is  pretty,  too :  that  man's  part  in  the  mental  should 
be  emphatically  this  '  doing  justice,'  which  in  the  practical  he  so  em- 
phatically tends  negatively  to  deny. 

Now  seeing  this  in  the  practical  is  seeing  it  universally;  It  is  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  tendency  to  '  do  justice  to  the  case'  universally, 
that  the  true  judging  is  done  in  anticipation.    It  will  have  thus  the 
altruistic  form. 
One  must  trace  how  judging  by  past  experience,  which  characterizes 
the  mental  anticipation  and  interpretation,  answers  also  for  the  social ; 
for  the  rudimentary  and  perfected  altruistic  forms  of  social  life.    Also, 
should  not  one  see  that  negative  and  positive  'judging '  should  be  uni- 
versally proper  terms :  one  sees,  at  any  rate,  that  the  anticipation  and 
interpretation  are  negative  and  positive  denying  of  phenomena.     So 
these  might  well  be  good  terms. 

Is  not  this,  then,  the  true  process  of  thinking,  if  done  consciously : 
to  set  to  work  with  an  altruistic   idea  (one  perceived  in  something 
known  before) ;  and  see  if,  and  how,  it  wul  express  the  phenomena. 
And  in  the  course  of  doing  this,  must  the  problem  always  be  /changed 
into  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  presents  itself:  changed, 
perhaps  into  a  negative  from  the  positive  form  ? 
But  now  I  say  this,  I  see  that  this  is  essentially  the  very  same  thing 
that  the  present  men  of  science  affirm  respecting  the  true  method  of  in- 
duction, as  opposed  to  Bacon's  passive  collection  of  instances — ^that  they 
must  have  an  idea,  and  test  it  by  the  phenomena.    But  it  is  not  seen 
that  the  idea  must  be  given  in  previous  experience ;  nor  is  the  reason 
seen,  nor  the  width  of  application.    But  the  necessity  of  the  mettiod 
has  been  vaguely  perceived. 

Gknius  is  but  using  both  hands  together :  so  this  is  Nature,  too-^ 
she  is  two-handed ;  thus  she  should  be  seen.  And  here  is  the  reason  we 
have  two  hands :  this  expresses  Nature ;  for  man  is  an  '  expression  of 
Nature.'  Talent  expresses  the  phenomena ;  genius  '  expresses  Nature.' 
This  is  an  universal  again :  the  painter  must  first  be  able  to  draw 
perfectly,  and  then  must  abstain  from  doing  it.  He  must  positively 
deny  accuracy.  No  single  line  of  his  must  be  exact ;  it  must  be  ir- 
regular— ^broxen. 

Yes ;  it  must  be '  broken,'  sacrificed ;  the  law  of  sacrifice  is  in  this  too. 
but  he  must  have  been  able — ^nay  virtually  have  done  it — to  make 
it  of  the  uttermost  exactness.  Here  are  the  whole  three :  the  negative 
altruism,  ihe  doing  justice  to  the  case,  the  positive  altruism.    It  is  the 
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same  in  knowing :  the  man  mugt  be  able  to  think  logically,  and  then 
must  abstain ;  he  mnst  *  positiyely  deny '  logic,  as  the  painter  mnat  pos- 
itively deny  accuracy ;  and  this  because  there  is  more  to  he.  It  is  denied 
by  adding ;  and  this  is  a  guide  to  the  painter's  drawing.  What  same 
thing  as  that  which  needs  to  be  added  to  logic  in  thought,  comj^els  his 
lines  not  to  be  exact  ? 

Has  the  irregularity  of  writing  any  analogy  to  painting  f 

And  farther :  this  inexactness  of  the  painter's  lines  must  have  a  de^ 
finite  relation  to  the  inexactness  of  the  child's.  Even  the  child's  fsdlure 
in  drawing  cannot  be  arbitrary ;  and  allowing  for  a  certain  element  of 
accident  and  external  influence,  the  infantile  attempt  at  drawing  must 
be  '  anticipation,'  and  the  artist's  interpretation  must  but  perfect  it.  So 
these  attempts  of  theirs  will  be  treated  with  reverence,  and  will  be 
found  fruitful.  There  will  be  no  hurry  in  teaching  and  interfering. 
Tbe  child's  drawing  is  like  the  Greek  philosophy.  So  here  again  he 
will  have  his  guessing^  his  doing  justice  to  to  the  case,  and  his  inter* 
preting. 

What  is  the  parallel  to  the  colour  introduced  by  the  painter  to  be  feU 
in  his  picture,  but  not  seen?  Is  colour  altogether  parallel  to  the 
emotional  elements  which  modify  and  positively  deny  the  logic  ?  And 
so  a  significance  in  defining  objects  in  painting  by  colour  only  ? — ^what 
is  that  like?  The  intellect  must  have  forni  and  colour:  the  form 
CBS  logic,  the  colour  •—  ?  Kow  there  must  be  a  positive  denial  of  ac- 
curacy (oi  line).  So  see ;  that '  accuracy '  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
positively  denied ;  it  must  have  therefore  the  oharacter  common  to  all 
those,  and  must  be  a  guide  to  all.  All  of  them  are  just  that  ■*'  accuracy.' 
Kow  does  the  painter's  denial  of  accnracy  of  line  connect  itself  with 
the  geometer's  ?    Is  it  the  same  as  the  putting  aside  dimensions  ? 

Perhaps  next  to  that  feeling  that  he  does  not  know  [when  be  does  not], 
the  characteristic  of  ffenius  is  that  it  is  its  nature  positively  to  deny; 
again  a«thing  in  which  it  is  one  with  Nature. 

So  much  is  given  to  genius  that  more  ought  to  be  given.  It  is  part  of 
Nature,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  and  a  wrong  that  it  is  not  part  of  Nature 
altogether ;  that  it  is  infested,  marred,  with  the  self. 

Palpably  here  is  the  difference  between  it  and  other  men  and  women : 

their  nature  is  suited  to  the  self^conscionsness,  that  of  genius  is  not ; 

so  it  is  they  make  so  much  more  satisfactory  self^persons  than  it  does, 

and  feel  so  very  well-grounded  a  contempt  and  pity  for  it. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  wrong  that  genius  is  not  wholly  part  of  Nature— » 
that  there  should  be  in  it  any  self  at  all.    Sut  tbe  k^  to  it  is  the  on0 
universal  key— ^it  is  sacrificed  for  man.    It  is  *  made  fledi,'  a  tdf^  to  its 
own  infinite  loss;  but  it  is  to  reveal  Nature  to  its  brethren. 

Genius  reveals  Nature ;  but  that  is  that  it  is  conformable  to  it.  It 
has  in  it  the  feelingi,  tendencies,  sensibilities,  which  axe  according  to  it 
(in  each  aspect).  In  genius,  Nature  expresses  herself:  it  is  to  Nature, 
as  its  own  work  is  to  it.  In  genius.  Nature— having  given  '  anticipa- 
tion '  and '  theory ' — gives  her  '  interpretation.'  It  <  feels '  the  two  sides ; 
both  components  which  together  make  up  Being.  What  are  they — those 
two  opposites  which  ever  are  in  Nature?  are  they  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, the  phenomenal  and  the  actual  ?  Or  is  it  unity  and  variety ; 
1.  e.  law  and  liborty  P-— evidently  these  are  the  altruistic  seeing  and  the 
expressing  the  phenomena.     What  two  things  are  bom  in  geniua  an- 
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iwering  to  these ;  or  rather,  vhat  (me  are  they  ?  what '  one,'  necessarilj 
becoming  two  to  man  ?     Is  not  this  too  why  'genius-work  prodnces 
simply  the  absolute  perception  that  it  is  right  (in  the  minds  of  m^)  : 
viz.  because  it  is  Nature — which  is  one  with  their  own  nature  ?  and  for 
the  same  reason  so  impresses  men  with  beauty. 

In  respect  to  genius,  observe  also,  that  a  positive-denial  may  give  that 
negative  which  permits  a  positive  to  emerge.    Are  they  not  restrainedf 
positively-denied  impulses  to  feel  and  to  act,  and  not  the  mere  absence 
of  them,  in  it  ? 

May  one  not  have  made  an  incomplete  classification  of  (good)  work 
in  formulating  it  under  the  two  heads  of  Talent  and  Genius  ? — talent 
meaning  so  inevitably  the  '  theoretical '  form.  Surely  in  all  things  work 
is  of  the  three  forms — anticipation,  theory,  and  interpretation ;  the  man, 
the  woman,  and  genius  have  each  their  presentation,  their  co-operation. 
So  that  a  different  arrangement  is  wanted ;  genias-work  being  inevitably 
obscured  by  the  <  anticipation,'  which  is  of  its  kind,  but  not  of  its  com- 
pleteness. Will  not  this  be  very  clearly  marked  in  the  Arts  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  anticipation,  theory  and  interpretation,  are  length,  breadth, 
and  depth;  the  latter  including  both  the  former  in  its  own  new 
direction  ? 

The  painter,  ignoring  form  and  the  representation  of  things,  is  parallel 
to  physical  things  being  <  conditions  of  space.' 

Genius  has  not  the  command  of  its  materials ;  they  have  the  command 
of  it.  By  this  it  is  always  to  be  known  ;  the  self-action  is  out,  and  ne- 
cessity in.  So  surely  the  unintelligible  mathematics  are  seen  in  their 
basis  and  source.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  Nature,  in  that  aspect, 
gets  command  over  the  man ;  and  it  must  be  parallel  to  this  in  all  cases. 
The  reason  the  genius-work  is  beyond  his  own  power  must  be  that  it  is 
related  to  him  as  the  mathematical  unintelligibles  are. 

Is  not  this  what    ■  sees  and  objects  to  ?    And  perhaps  in  math- 

ematics it  is  rightly  to  be  objected  to,  because  being  only  unintelligible ; 
but  in  the  concrete — in  Art  and  Thought — is  it  not  something  pos- 
itive ?  escaping  the  man,  but  because  they  are  fuller  of  meaning  ?  So 
is  this  mathematical  unintelligibleness  again  a  symbol  ? 
And  why  is  this  *  materials  having  command  over  the  man '  the  same  as 
his  using  both  hands ;  or  as  his  judging  and  doing  justice  at  once  ?    Is 
it  because  the  starting  point  must  be  an  inconceivable — must  be  seeing 
the  invisible  ?    Why  in  genius-work  must  the  materials  rule  ?  and  why , 
must  mathematics  take  that  form  ?    Is  not  the  calculus  the  same  as 
banishing  the  <  dimensions '  from  the  points  and  lines  ?    And  what  in 
Thought  answers  to  that  *  completing  the  square  *  ? 

Is  this  a  law :  that  whatever  work  is  in  itself  and  immediately — apart 
from  habit  or  effort— pleaattr*,  is  genius- work  ?  Is  this  the  rule  by  wh 
to  know  it?  And  so  is  here  the  distinction  of  Art  and  work ;  and  the 
true  way  in  which  Art  proper  is  associated  with  pleasure ;  viz.  it  is  that 
work  which  is- done  with  direct  pleasure  in  and  for  itself? 

Also  it  is  right  to  insist,  that  though  it  is  truly  for  use,  it  is  not  pur- 
sued by  man  consciously  for  use  but  for  the  sake  of  its  pleasure. 
Though  perhaps  this  may  change  with  knowledge ;  and  when  man 
knows  the  end  and  use  of  Art,  he  may  consciously  and  above  all  pur- 
sue that ;  and  yet  Art  be  more  and  not  less  truly,  Art. 
And  this  genius-pleasure,  is  it  not  the  great  type  of  joy :  i.  e.  of  actionj 
of  Life  ?    Is  not  genius  (so  far)  the  thing  that  r^ — without  a  minus  ? 
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The  moral  convictions  of  mankind— the  persuasion  that  justice  most 
be  done  at  last ;  that  God  is  good ;  and,  hovever  imperfecuy  felt,  that 
the  universe  is  right — these  are  the  '  anticipations ';  the  right,  though 
imperfect,  altruistic  seeings.     Thej  take  their  place  among  the  fund- 
amental elements  and  germinal  forces  of  science. 

The  notion  that  women  are  deductive  goes  precisely  with  the  notion  oi 
teaching  geometry  deductively  instead  of  intuitively.  They  are,  though 
parfcJlel  and  alike  in  one  sense,  oppoBite^  inasmuch  as  deduction  rests  on 
the  premiss ;  intuition,  on  the  conclusion.  Indeed,  may  not  the  relation 
be  precisely  this  inverse  one,  that  they  are  the  same  thing  in  opposite 
directions,  so  to  speak.  Or  may  the  imperfectness  of  the  guess  (or  an- 
ticipation) arise  from  this  yerj  fact  of  its  being  a  kind  of  deduction  from 
the  conclusion,  because  the  <  conclusion '  also  at  that  stage  is  imperfect ; 
i.  e.  is  imperfectly  known,  and  its  incompleteness  is  involved  in  the  de- 
duction ;  it  is  the  simple  '  otner  thing '  unmodified  by  the  condi- 
tions which  make  it  that  thing  (?)  Then  it  is  interesting  also,  that  the 
\  correcting  the  premiss  is  precisely  a  deductive  process  inverted,  and 
carried  back  from  the  end  to  the  beginning. 

Man  is  but  an  infant  learning — all  things  prove  it.    And  is  genius, 
then  a  hint  from  his  teacher  ?    When  he  has  been  good,  and  studied 
well,  and  observed  and  done  his  best,  and  got  quite  puzzled,  does  his 

*  good  angel '  just  speak  the  word  that  makes  the  whole  thing  flash  upon 
him — ^and  that  is  genius  ? 

I  feel  how  for  true  genius  there  must  be  a  had^  and  it  must  be  made 
good.  And  is  not  this  a  key  to  the  bad  men  ?  are  not  they  as  the  bad- 
ness in  the  individual  man,  which  is  necessary  for  the  true  manhood  to 
be  in  him  ?  The  bad  men,  with  the  good,  make  the  true  humanity. 
Nature  must  have  that  badness,  and  unite  them. 

May  we  not  say,  genius  is  one  with  Kature  in  its  necessary  demands  ? 
What  Nature  must  have  in  its  being,  that  genius  must  have  in  its  re- 
presenting :  which  is,  in  brief,  the  two  sides,  the  opposites. 

Surely  this  is  the  reason  why  even  phenomenal  <  things '  must  be 

8oUd ;  because  ' being'  must  have  the  opposites  in  it. 
So  does  genius  truly  omy  '  perceive '  on  a  larger  scale,  as  it  were.  The 

*  theor]^ '  it  interprets  is  the  '  thing '  to  genius,  and  it  sees  it  as  the  bodily 
eye  sees  <  things.'  So  indeed  is  not  ordinary  <  perceiving '  precisely  an 
act  of  genius  ?  [As  before  I  have  seen  that  perception  was  an  example 
of  <  instinct.'] 

This  connects  itself  with  the  perception  of  a  Hhing'  involving  the 
supplying  so  much  that  is  not  directly  perceived.  Perception  of  a 
<  thing '  is  an  '  interpretation.'  It  is,  as  seen,  the  child's  first  (?)  inter- 
pretative process. 

And  so  one  perceives  that  in  every  person — not  an  idiot — there  is  the 
genius-nature  idso ;  at  least  in  its  first  degree.    It  is  by  that  a  child 
*  perceives ';  he  performs  a  little-— in  truth  a  very  great — ^work  of  ge- 
nius.   So  it  is  common  to  the  race ;  indeed  it  must  be,  for  without  it 
there  is  no  knowledge. 
How  plainly  this  connects  itself  with  the  '  common  sense '  doctrine  of 
perception :  that  *  intuitive  conviction '  that  has  puzzled  men  so,  simply 
stands  as  a  genius-process.  And  the  genius-process  is  always  the  same : 
it  is  simply  '  I  see ' ;  i.  e.  '  I  see  a  ^uFatonce,  a  reality,  as  the  thing  in- 
dicated oy  these  appearances ;  these  many  are  from  this  one.'    Then 
thus  we  should  know  both  genius  and  perception  better:  especially^ 
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e.g.,  can  one  see  how  the  child's  'perception'  inyolyes  an  altrniatic 
seeing.  What '  other '  gives  him  the  key  to  the  use  of  hands  and  ejes 
together  ?  One  may  certainly  see  a  step  farther  here. 

Genius  is  partly  self,  and  partly  not-self;  and  so  comes  a  discord, 
and  it  cannot  manage  its  life.  But  now  in  it  we  see  how  the  self  comes* 
and  is  such  as  it  is.  In  Genius,  so  far,  is  '  not-self  being ;  there  is  al* 
truistic  action,  necessity.  But  see :  firom  this,  by  a  minus,  comes  not 
one  self,  but  two ;  two  correlated  ones,  such  as  plus  and  minus ;  viz.  the 
ordinary  male  and  female  mind — ^man  and  woman.  From  altruistic 
Being  come  male  self-person  and  female  self-person. 

In  the  sexless  animals,  is  sex  positively  or  negatively  denied  ? 

We  take  a  certain  feeling  to  be  knowledge  [it  gives  us  the  conviction 
of  knowledge]  ;  but  it  is  but  a  feeling  of  our  own,  a  subjective  condition : 
alike  each  side  of  it.     The  '  guess '  is  evidently  %o,  but  not  less  is  the 
observing  of  phenomena.     That  is  but  a  series  of  sensations ;  entirely 
subjective.     Now  why  or  how  is  it  that  uniting  the  two  gives  objective 
validity  ?    Or  indeed,  is  it  so  ?  for  the  '  interpreting '  of  appearances 
still  gives  only  phenomena — which  are  still  subjective.      But  still  it  is, 
relatively  not  merely  subjective ;  and  one  can  see  why:    viz.  that  it 
brings  into  consciousness  what  is  not  in  the  impression.     A  thing  seen 
as  another  thing,  and  the  unseen  in  it  so  supplied,  is  no  longer  as  it 
seems  :  we  are  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  seeming.    Evidently  in 
knowing  and  in  being  it  is  the  same :  we  have  a  feeling,  too,  of  being, 
but  it  is  not  being ;  we  are  in  being  in,  or  as,  another.  Not  being  others 
is  to  ha,Ye  feeling  of  being  only. 

In  observation-work,  of  whatever  kind,  the  details  occupy  so  much 
space,  they  fill  all  the  eye.    By  showing  what  causes  the  appearance, 
these  are  concentrated ;  reduced  to  so  much  less  space  |  and  room  left 
for  infinite  more.    Is  not  this  well  felt  in  music  ? 

Genius  is  top-heavy ;  it  is  single  all  the  way  up,  and  then  at  one  part 
double.  .  That  is  just  what  a  flower  is :  and  genius  there  is  as  a  flower ; 
it  comes  by  the  same  necessity,  and  may  be  seen  in  it.  For  the  flower 
is  two  in  one  ;  it  is  instead  of  the  continuance  of  single  leaves ;  and 
comes  by  relative  failure  of  the  nutrition.  A  key  to  the  minus,  by 
which  genius  is,  is  here.     [The  head,  also,  is  two  in  one]. 

Surely  poetry  is  an  <  anticipation '  of  altruistic  knowing ;  there  is 
the  liberty,  but  not  the  law ;  the  altruism,  but  not  the  doing  justice.  It 
sees  one  thing  as  another ;  but  for  pleasure  only,  not  as  fact.  Thus  it 
has  been  suppressed ;  and  Science,  or  doing  justice,  has  taken  the  place 
of  that  altruistic  seeing ;  or  at  least  has  driven  it  up  into  a  comer  and 
nearly  stifled  it.  Yes ;  poetry  is  *  guessing,'  and  science  '  fumbling ' ; 
the  true  knowing  is  poetry  and  science  in  one. 

Is  not  one  reason  that  the  painter  is  bound  to  alter  form,  and  not  to 
draw  exact  outlines,  e.  g.  distinct  waves,  this — that  painting  has  to  pre- 
sent not  things  but  processes ;  not  waves,  e.  g.,  but  the  action  of  the  wind 
upon  the  water.     And  so,  quite  universally,  not  things  but  the  action  of 
light  upon  them.     So  its  foundation  is  the  same  as  its  end :  to  reveal 
the  process  which  Nature  is.     And  thus  do  we  perceive  again  how  the 
child's  drawing  anticipates  the  artist's :  the  child  negatively  does  not 
present  things — he  has  not  the  distinct  apprehension  of  them.     He,  in 
a  negative  way,  roust  from  lack  of  knowledge  draw  rather  *  processes ' 
than  things. 

What  a  light  there  is  in  the  drawing  of  Form  :  see,  e.  g.,  how  what 
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IB  in  one  thiiig  it  seen  in  another ;  in  the  treatment  of  curres  bending 
towards  (or  avaj  from)  the  e je,  bj  describing  them  laterally — supposing 
them  laid  on  their  sido — and  then  using  the  measurements  so  obtained  : 
the  same  thing  presented  differently  to  the  eye.    This  is  exactly  seeing 
one  thing  in  another.     And  is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  scientific  seeing  of 
of  one  by  another  ?  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  presenting  a  curved  sur- 
face on  a  different  plane — at  an  angle,  not  direct  to  or  from  the  eye. 
Then  in  perspective— representing  each  more  distant  point  not  as  it 
is  seen,  but  as  it  would  be  on  the  plane  of  the  nearest  point — the  line 
cut  across,  as  it  were :  how  exactly  this  is  doing  the  very  converse  to 
science  and  mathematics.    It  is  the  synthesis  of  which  they  are  the 
analysis  [but  with  a  certain  oppositeness,  because  the  '  synthesis '  is  by 
a  leaving  out,  the  analysis  by  adding].    Instead  of  f^om  a  tnmcated 
finding  a  whole,  in  perspective,  from  a  whole  we  make  a  truncated. 
We  have  to  make  the  (right)  '  phenomenon ' — to  do  as  Nature  does. 
How  exactly,  therefore,  this  is  the  right  thing  to  found  education  upon ; 
to  prepare  for  solving  her  problems,  what  better  than  to  practice  setting 
them,  constructing  them,  practically  learning  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  and  must  be  set.     For  surely  it  must  be  that  the  two  correspond 
also  even  in  in  detail.    These  principles  of  right  perspective  must  be 
the  universal  principles  of  phenomenalness.     Nature  must  do,  in  pre- 
senting phenomena  (or  appearances)  to  us,  the  very  same  things,  and 
by  the  same  necessity,  as  the  artist  does  in  perspective.  In  some  points 
'we  may  feel  it,  quite  clearly,  already :  as,  e.  g.,  how  we  put  what  is  solid 
all  on  one  plane,  and  thus  have  to  leave  out  part  of  the  even  visible  length. 
For  a  receding  line  must  be  drawn  shorter  than  it  is  seen.    At  first 
it  must  inevitably  be  drawn  too  long,  because  it  is  seen  too  long :  only 
such  drawing  is  an  accurate  'theory,'  or  representation  of  the  appear- 
ances.   How  clear  a  theory  and  interpretation  is  here  I 
The  solidity— or  substance — is  left  out ;  so  necessarily  a  minus :  surely 
here  is  a  key  to  how  phenomena  are  to  us  by  a  minus.  The  '  substance  * 
here  too  is  left  out ;  '  phenomena '  must  be,  relatively  to  the  true  exist- 
ence, '  on  one  plane.'  And  then  again,  it  is  represented  nearer  to  our  eye ; 
this  also  is  how  tne  phenomenal  is.     Nature,  to  show  us  existence,  has 
to  bring  it  near  as  it  were,  or  show  it  all  one  plane  [the  substance  not 
being  possible  there] ;  so  it  must  be  modified  by  a  leaving  out.    Nature 
does  '  paint  a  picture  ' :  at  least  she  does  what  the  painter  does.     Now 
flurely  the  same  is  true  of  colour,  the  right  part  has  to  be  left  out ;— - 
there  must  be  a  eolour^perspective.    And  surely  if  this  were  once  clearly 
seen,  then  colouring  would  be  as  truly  a  science  as  form.    The  putting 
in  colour,  however  exactly,  as  it  appears,  is  like  drawing  a  receding  line  of 
its  apparent  length :  and  this  independently  of  any  reaction  of  the  eye. 

Drawing  in  perspective  is  the  inverse  application  of  the  laws  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  And  the  *  perception  of  the  object '  gained  from 
a  drawing  in  perspective  must  involve,  latently,  the  same  elements  as  a 
scientific  induction.  And  does  it  not  need  to  be  learnt  ?  Does  not  the 
child  learn  that,  as  the  scientific  man  learns  induction  ?  May  we  not 
thus,  indeed,  see  farther  into  the  child's  consciousness  ? 

Is  it  the  case  that  within  certain  distances  from  the  eye,  owing  to  its 
efforts  of  accommodation,  the  smaller  object  that  covers  the  more  distant 
larger  is  not  of  the  same  apparent  size  ?  Or  does  the  eye  in  any  way 
perceive  the  difference  between  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line? 
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The  cbaracters  of  Genius-action,  and  especially  that  of  knowing  what  to 
vnisSf  are  eminently  easy  and  important  to  trace  in  social  life — the  abstain- 
ing from  acting  with  a  heavy  hand  and  continuous  pressure.     It  is  capi- 
tally illustrated  by  the  art  of  driving  in  a  nail,  by  sharp  taps  and  not  con- 
tinued driving  (surely  to  allow  the  nail  to  take  least  resistance);  the 
greater  vigour  of  the  action,  and  the  abstinence. 

But  what  to  leave  out  the  man  of  Talent  cannot  see,  and  probably  can- 
not learn.     Because  this  leaving  out  involves  that  what  is  put  in  must  be 
different  from  what  it  would  be  otherwise;  e.g.  as  is  well  seen  in  painting 
(Richardson  and  De  Wint).     The  action  must,  as  it  were,  imply  and  an- 
swer to  the  missing ;  it  must  not  be,  as  in  Talent  work,  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  the  phenomena. 
If  that  is  done,  the  missing  cannot  be  allowed.     There  must  be  more  in 

that  which  is  done. 
So  I  see  again  how  even  good  and  true  criticism  on  art  (E.B.'s)  is  not 
complete  and  therefore  is  untrue :  as  e.g.  not  only  is  the  presence  of 
'  so  much  good  drawing '  a  non-essential — a  perfectly  good  picture 
being  possible  either  with  it  or  without  it — but  neither  is  it  [really 
true  to  say  as  against  a  picture  that  certain  forms  in  it  "  do  not  mean, 
or  stand  for,  anything  particular/*     This  is  an  emphatic  character  of 
some  (all?)  genius-painting — this  absence  of  strict  correspondence 
with  any  possible  thing  (or,  at  least,  thing  that  can  be  seen).     That 
'  not  meaning  anything  particular '  is  a  fault  in  the  picture  of  certain 
sort.    It  is  the  negative  form  of  the  Genius  work. 
Possibly  that  really  comes  from  the  (incompetent)  imitation  of  the 
Genius- work  ?     And  does  not  similar  wrong  come  in  social  life  from 
the  trying  to  imitate,  merely,  the  Genius- work  ?     Or  is  there  a  cer- 
tain n^ative  form  of  that  not-meaning,  which  Genius  makes  positive? 
Now  is  not  this  necessity  of  missing,  of  abstaining  from  continuity  of 
action,  based  on  the  fact  everywhere  ?     See  how  true  it  is  in  medicine ; 
and  there  its  basis  is  that  what  we  touch  is  an  organism  with  its  own  life, 
its  own  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  which  are  started  by  each  touch, 
but  run  through  their  own  course,  altering  each  moment,  so  that  in  fact 
the  continuous  action  (if  for  no  ol^er  reason)  would  become  misdirected, 
inappropriate,  immediately  by  virtue  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
directly  on  its  application.     In  this  aspect  the  case  of  the  nail  appUes 
perfectly  ;  is  not  the  pressure  of  the  hammer  inappropriate  by  virtue  of 
the  nail  yielding  to  the  resistance  and  entering  spirally  ? 

So  the  Genius  action  is  demanded  universally,  because  life  is  universal. 
Genius  is  light-handed.     Yes ;  it  makes  nature  do  for  it  a  great  part  of 
its  work. 

When  I  say  Genius  knows  what  to  miss,  or  acts  by  doing  and  abstain- 
ing from  doing— doing,  by  the  bye,  in  a  way  that  implies  the  not  doing 
that  is  to  follow — I  perceive  that  I  am  only  saying  it  is  Nature.    For  see : 
that  is  the  heart ;   it  acts  and  does  not  act.     It  is  the  type  of  Genius ;  a 
spring  and  a  stop.     And  this  is  universal  in  Nature.     Its  intermittence  is 
Genius;  that  is  all.  It  acts  in  throbs  and  pulses;  takes  off  its  hand.     Para- 
dox though  it  seems  it  is  true  and  has  a  meaning,  that  Nature  '  makes 
Nature,  do  great  part  of  her  work  for  her.'     This  is  the  art  of  Genius 
altogether :  making  Nature  work  for  it ;  which  Nature  does,  of  course. 
Talent  takes  all  on  itself,  which  Nature  never  does. 

In  &ct,  this  is  all  one  with.  Genius  '  permitting '  the  function.     It  acts 
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ever  the  part  of  the  stimulus ;  practically  recognising,  allowing  for,  taking 
advantage  of,  the  stored-up  force  in  Nature,  everywhere.     It  does  little 
and  much  comes.     80  that,  in  fact,  this  perception  respecting  Genius  is 
but  the  practical  side  of  the  perception  that  all  Nature  is  living. 

This  altruistic  thinking  or  seeing  is  poetry  made  fact,  made  handmaid 
and  doer.     An  angel,  a  fairy,  for  our  housemaid ;  heavenly  things  down 
to  earth;  and  the  Incarnation  in  an  Image:  and  vice-vers^  we  shall  see 
the  dull,  and  low,  and  servant  shown  to  be  angel  in  disguise.     All  the  old 
fables  will  come  true  again,  and  in  another  sense.     There  is  no  possible 
exaggeration  of  the  results :  and  in  action  it  will  be  all  life  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  arts,  regarded  according  to  them,  and  on  their  methods.     Is 
Schiller^s  idea  the  anticipation  ? 

The  action  of  Genius  too  has  in  it  not  only  missing,  but  constant  vary- 
ing, of  that  which  it  does :  in  this,  too,  being  as  Nature.   For  every  action 
in  Nature  is  constantly  varied  by  its  own  effect. 

That  is  how  the  self-element  in  action  puts  it  wrong ;  it  persists  in  one 
way ;  it  is  out  of  the  line  of  this  reaction,  to  which  Nature  and  Genius 
yield  instantly  and  insensibly. 

The  feeling  of  necessity  in  Genius  is  partly  this ;  the  effect  reacts  as 
it  were  on  the  cause ;  e.g.  the  wind,  however  much  it  keeps  the  same,  is 
constantly  varying  from  the  very  effect  of  its  blowing ;  that  makes  the 
conditions  vary  under  which  it  blows,  and  it  varies  in  exact  accordance. 
Now  this  is  Genius.     The  result  ever  modifying  the  force ;  it  is  a  circle 
(i.e.  by  the  bye,  an  ellipse  ;  this  I  must  see).     And  this  surely  is  beauti- 
ful; this  reaction  of  the  result  on  the  force  is  precisely  the  correcting  the 
premiss;  it  is  that  same  action  hack  which  is  here  in  the  mental  life! 
This  is  the  work  which  goes  on  for  ever ;  this  is  what  the  Conservation 
of  Force  is  !     And  this  again  is  precisely  interpretation  ;  that  is  ever  the 
correcting  the  premiss  :  the  completing,  the  adding  the  unseen. 

I  observe  in  a  woman  of  genius  (?  or  an  anticipator)  that  when  her 
thought  is  defective  it  is  by  absence  of  the  man-element ;  the  doing 
justice  to  the  case ;  it  has  the  form  of  a  right  feeling  not  embracing  its 
opposite,  its  own  suppression. 

Here  is  a  striking  thing,  how  it  connects  itself  with  the  spiritual 

thought  of  life :  to  be  perfect,  i.e.  truly  to  be,  a  thought  must  include 
its  own  suppression :  it  must  be  in  being  sacrificed,  denied.     This  is 
the  key  to  life.     It  is  a  key  even  to  physical  life ;  this  it  is  gives  it 
its  wonder. 

Are  there  not  in  Genius  certain  special  negatives,  which  do  not  cause  or 
constitute  it  as  it  were ;  do  not  precede  and  contribute  to  it,  but  arise 
from  it,  are  like  shadows  from  it. 

This  I  now  see  clearly  :  that  works  must  be  divided  into  3,  not  2. 
Talent  is  not  the  opposite  of  Genius,  but  one  of  its  elements.     Genius  is 
the  third ;  combining  2  :  Anticipation  and  Theory.     So  there  are  works 
of  Anticipation,  or  pprhaps  Intuition,  of  Talent,  of  Genius.     So  I  see 
plainly,  there  are  persons  who  are  to  other  women  as  men  of  extraordinary 
Talent  are  to  other  men ;    in  whom  that  power  of  anticipating,  of  getting 
at  the  right  conclusion  without  doing  justice  to  the  case,  is  immensely 
develop^.    And  this  quality  must  be  visible  in  works  :  works  which 
anticipate  only  ;  works  which  do  justice  only ;  works  which  fulfil.     (Is  not 
Winslow*B  Nature  and  Force,  e.g.,  an  Anticipation  Work  ?)     In  the 
intellectual  world  there  are  very  clearly  those  who  are  susceptible  both  to 
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anticipation  and  theory,  but  without  sufficient  grasp  of  either  to  make 
them  affirm  at  all. 

I  have  said  Drawing  is  the  constructing  of  a  phenomenon.     And  so, 
evidently,  on  looking  at  a  painting  do  we  not  always  say  unconsciously 
*'  Evanescat ' ;  i.e.  the  forms  presented  give  place  in  our  thought  to  those 
they  re-present.     And  the  first  time,  surely,  this  had  to  be  done  con- 
sciously.    A  painting  is  a  ^  fluxion  *  made  with  knowledge  of  the  fact ; 
and  is  not  '  solving  *  by  means  of  a  fluxion  the  converse  of  painting :  the 
relations  given  (for  the  fluxion  I  mean)  are  those  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
these  have  to  be  interpreted  into  those  of  the  £ict  ?     Just  conversely  to 
what  the  painter  does,  who  '  interprets  *  the  relations  of  the  fact  into  those 
of  the  *  appearance.' 

Does  one  get  here  a  kind  of  suggestion  as  to  the  sphere  that  is  properly 
that  of  Art :  does  it  extend  just  so  fiir  as  this  '  converse '  of  interpreting 
apparent  into  real  extends ;  just  so  far  i.e.  as  the  '  constructing  of  pheno- 
mena.'    Is  all  that  Art ;  and  that  only  ?     Thus  are  not  its  limits  and  its 
significance  perfectly  defined  ? 

So  do  we  see  Art  and  Science  (in  its  largest  sense,  of  discovery)  thus 
as  two  opposites.    Can  it  be  that  tJiey  also  constitute  a  vibration? 

'  Art '  then  would  be  the  Complement  of  Investigation  :  the  converse 
process :  the  conscious  introduction  (in  one  aspect),  as  the  other  results  in 
the  unconscious  leaving  out,  of  the  Subjective  Element.     Yet  both  in  the 
end  working  to  the  same  result.     But  then  how  of  music  ?  Is  there  here  a 
key  to  it  ? 

This  seems  wonderful :  the  domain  of  Fiction  also  is  included.     Evi- 
dently the  Dramatist  ^  draws '  also  ;  surely  in  the  strict  sense  makes  his 
perspective  or  should  make  it.     And  then  see,  how  Art,  though  inverse  in 
process,  yet  works  to  the  same  end  as '  Investigation  :'  ends  in  excluding 
the  subjective  and  revealing  more.     Yes,  it  rules  by  obeying  too  I 

Man  is  to  Nature,  the  phenomenal,  as  woman,  thus,  to  man ;  and  both, 
how  likely,  because  at  once  weaker  and  higher ;  man  is  hifi^er  than 
the  phenomenal,  of  which  we  speak,  or  as  we  should  say  perhaps, 
man  is  phenomenally  higher  than  Nature.     A  lower  thing  cannot 
rule  a  higher  thing  by  being  stronger.     In  this  aspect  too  does  not 
the  parallel  hold :  nature  as  phenomenal  is  the  theory-maker,  obeyer 
of  law,  doer  of  justice  to  the  case ;  man  the  anticipator,  with  element 
of  incompleteness,  and  apparently  of  caprice  ? 

I  say  Art  succeeds  in  banishing  the  subjective,  and  reveals  nature,  pre- 
cisely by  accepting  the  opposite  part,  and  introducing  the  subjective :  it 
introduces  in  one  aspect,  and  by  that  very  introduction  succeeds  in  learn- 
ing how  to  banish  it,  and  in  a  way  else  impossible;  see  the  Interpretative 
art  throughout. 

This  surely  is  wonderful ;  and  has  an  universal  in  it,  how  art  and 
science,  by  starting  on  exactly  opposite  roads,  co-operate  to  one  result ; 
and  gain  surely  by  virtue  of  these  different  roads  each  a  different  part  or 
aspect  of  the  one  effect,  therein  lying  their  mutual  value.   They  co-operate 
like  the  two  hands.     Are  not  indeed  Art  and  scientific  investigation  used 
together,  like  Intellect  and  moral  sense  used  together  ?     And  so  is  there 
not  a  light  on  the  relation  and  joint  use  of  these  ? 

But  though  in  one  aspect  going  on  opposite  roads,  Art  and  Science  are 
alike  in  this,  that  both  incorporate,  at  first,  subjective  elements  :  as  I 
have  said,  Science  is  a  *  thought-picture '  of  the  world.     But  Science 
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does  this  unconsciouslj ;  art  consciously:  starting  as  it  were  from  opposite 
sides. 

And  while  Science  tends  and  seeks  to  exclude  all  the  subjective,  and 
only  tolerates  it  while  it  is  inevitable,  Art  permanently  and  of  intention 
retains  it  in  certain  relations,  seeks  to  make  it  indeed  more  and  more  com- 
plete and  exact. 

Its  rudimentary  task  is  to  do  this  completely,  and  its  rudimentary  error 
is,  not  to  do  it  perfectly. 

It  permanently  introduces  certain  subjective  elements  for  the  end,  un- 
conscious as  yet,  of  gaining  a  freedom  6x)m  others — of  course  &om  others 
from  which  the  other  method  cannot  free  itself 

Now  what  are  the  subjective  elements  in  which  Scientific  investigation 
is  permanently  involved ;  answering  to  those  which  Art  voluntarily 
accepts  ?     These  surely  can  be  seen.     Must  it  not  be  a  condition  of 
our  state,  that  some  subjective  elements  must  be  accepted  ?     Is  this 
the  truth  of  what  the  metaphysicians  say  ? 

And  what  suggestiveness  there  is  in  the  thought;  how  one  feels  it 
touches  on  the  moral,  this  power  of  Art,  this  higher  power  to  banish  the 
subjective  by  accepting  it.     Is  it  not  the  same  as  dying  to  live,  the  image 
of  self-sacrifice.     And  is  it  because  Art  thus  lives  in  accepting  sacrifice 
that  it  is  Art,  and  is  the  Symbol  of  Joy  ?   Is  this  the  true  significance,  the 
touchstone  of  art  ?     So  men  term  Art  *'  creating  * :  and  Art  aJone.     This  is 
striking ;  the  making  a  phenomenon — ^but  only  when  it  is  voluntarily 
doing  80,  voluntarily  introducing  the  subjective.     Science,  which  does  the 
same  involuntarily,  is  not  called  '  creating.* 

Again  about  Genius  at  once  judging  and  observing — and  how  natural 
both  are  to  do ;  so  that  only  the  not  doing  needs  accounting  for — these 
are  the  rudimentary  mental  operations ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  mind 
being  and  these  tendencies  being  absent :  seeing  that  the  child  does  both, 
and  most  naturally ;  looks  and  observes,  and  yet  sees  every  *  new '  by 
light  of  the  old,  which  habit*  is  indeed  the  source  of  many  of  the  prettiest 
errors  of  childhood.  Thinking  of  this  I  saw  that  truly  Genius  is  but  being 
a  perpetual  child  ;  the  child  does  both  guess  and  look,  as  well  as  it.     The 
child  is  its  Image :  surely  its  Anticipation  : 

As  the  child  notices  merely  accidental  coincidences,  and  expects  to  find 
them  again  always,  so  in  measure  does  the  woman ;  this  is  part  of  her 
intellectual  way :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  man  looks  and  studies  and 
in  measure  believes  everything  that  seems,  also  like  the  child. 

The  difiiculty  is  not  in  doing  either,  but,  after  childhood,  in  doing  them 
together.     In  the  child  their  mutual  opposition  is  but  latent,  as  it  were ; 
they  coexist  although  incompatibly :  this  is  the  difference  of  Genius ;  the 
incompatibility  is  cast  out ;  they  are  made  one  :  in  the  child  it  is  merely 
ignored.     As  the  apprehension  gains  distinctness,  and  reason  and  order  are    ..  i 

demanded  in  the  mental  life,  the  two  modes  will  not  coexist  (except  in  the         v,,^ 
Genius  way).  ^^ 

So  in  childhood  the  sexes  are  alike,  at  least  so  far  as  these  elements 
are  concerned :  the  little  boy  and  little  girl  are  mentally  indistinguishable. 
As  they  grow  they  choose  respectively :  the  girl  to  guess,  the  boy  to 
observe. 

Here  surely  one  can  advance  a  step  fiurther  up ;  and  see  why  each  takes 
its  own  direction,  why  each  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  that  one. 
Is  it  the  mental  *  puberty.'  when  in  the  two  sexes  a  difierent  physio- 
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logical  ^  direction '  takes  place  ?     And  so  the  physical  change  at 

puberty  is  to  be  read  thus  in  mind  p 

This  suppressing  one  of  the  elements  of  the  child,  as  life  advances,  is 

the  very  type  of  all  suppressing,  of  all  making  of  Theory.     And  it  shows 

too  how  we  are  one — one  body— though  many  individuals.     The  mental 

man  and  woman  are  halves  of  one. 

N.B.-:— In  this  character  of  childhood  surely  there  is  a  light  again  on 

the  prmciplea  of  Education. 
Then  since  both  tendencies  are  really  in  all,  they  ought  to  be  capable 
of  being  elicited ;  and  indeed  they  are  so  ;  and  hence  comes  the  absolute 
dominion  of  Genius,  if  only  time  be  given.     Its  work  is  sure  to  be  recog- 
nised by  all,  because  however  hidden,  suppressed,  unconscious,  both  its 
constituents  are  in  all.     And  further,  this  shows  that  both  in  men  and  in 
women  there  is  (latently)  a  restraint  and  suppression 

in  the  man  that  he  is  not  what  the  woman  is,  in  the  woman  that  she  is 
not  what  the  man  is :  and  surely  in  all  other  elements  physical  and 
psychical  the  case  is  the  same :  in  each  is  latently  the  tendency  to 
what  is  in  the  other,  but  suppressed, 
the  complementary  tendency  is  coerced. 

So  one  sees  the  operation  of  both  in  Genius  is  as  permitted ;  not  to  be 
assigned  to  freshly  operating  force ;  not  needs  discovery  or  invention 
of  this,  but  to  be  seen  as  necessarily  arising  where  the  preventing  ele- 
ment is  removed :  then  how  removed ;  how  is  this  '  function  ^  per- 
mitted ?    What  is  the  '  stimulus'? 
By  the  light  of  this  one  may  see  how  both  tendencies  are  '  permitted ' 
to  come  into  play  in  physical  development  in  the  rise  of  animal  life  to 
a  higher  grade. 
So  there  must  be  in  each  a  loss  of  force.    However  unconsciously,  some 
of  the  power  really  available  must  be  consumed  in  this  coercion.     80  the 
relatively  less  power  of  achievement  is  in  part  explained ;  and  so  too  the 
emphatic  freedom,  joy  and  jollity  of  Genius :  that  its  work  is  emphatically 
play.     In  it  nothing  is  suppressed,  nor  does  any  one  thing  contradict 
another. 

Thus  the  true  form  of  the  doctrine  of  G^us  is  not  so  much  that  it  is 
male  and  female  in  one,  as  that  it  continues  the  child.     It  is  the  child  per- 
fected.   It  enters  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  because  it  '  is  converted,  and 
re-becomes  a  little  chUd.'     For  it  re-becomes  the  child :  it  goes  through  a 
process  of  suppression ;  it  does  at  one  time,  as  I  have  seen,  theory- work. 
In  the  man  and  the  woman  there  are  complementary  '  arbitrarinesses; ' 
each  excluded  in  the  union.     The  woman  affirms  co-existences  that  are 
arbitrary,  just  as  the  child  thinks  that  what  has  happened  together  once 
will  be  so  again  quite  apart  from  any  reason  for  it.     And  the  man  (also 
like  the  child  in  another  aspect)  receives  as  existing  whatever  seems  (on 
looking)  to  exist,  in  spite  of  its  being  quite  an  arbitrary  existence.     The 
man  as  it  were  affirms  arbitrary  existence ;   the  woman  arbitrary  connec- 
tion. 

It  is  this  arbitrariness  of  each  that  the  other  feels  and  wonders  and  is 
vexed  at.     So  here  is  adaptation' to  mutual  exclusion  of  arbitrariness ;  the 
one  affirms  connection,  the  other  existence. 

How  absolutely  the  male  mind,  when  its  special  quality  is  carried 
to  the  utmost,  ignores  connection  and  accepts  arbitrary  existence  (i.e. 
without  'reason')  is  well  seen  in  Mill's  doctrine  of  (mere)  '  co-existence' 
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of  lawB ; '  and  no  doubt  similar  feminine  extremes  could  be  found. 
And  the^e  two  forms  of  the  mental  tendency ;  one  to  connection,  the 
other  to  existence,  should  enable  us  to  see  more  of  their  meaning  and 
origin.     Does  the  altruistic  seeing  identify  itself  in  some  sense  with  the 
feeling  of  connection,  a  dynamic  feeling?     Are  the  two  tendencies  con- 
nected with  two  '  forms  of  thought '  cause  and  existence  ?     This  seems 
likely  to  be  true. 

Then  again  here  is  a  light  upon  that  class  of  people  who  let  incom- 
patibles  lie  together  in  their  minds ;  and  who  are  so  numerous  and  so 
excellent.     They  represent,  so  far,  the  child  state ;  and  what  they  want  is 
first  differentiating  and  then  integrating.     The  constitution  of  genius  is 
that  it  can  have  both  these  tendencies  carried  fully  out  in  It ;  their  op- 
posedness  being  not  ignored,  but  harmonized.     Why  is  it  ?     It  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  it  is  by  '  permission.' 

Here  is  the  reason  a  thing  cannot  be  seen  by  looking  at  it :  yiz.  because 
to  be  *'  seen '  it  must  be  seen  as  ^  other,*  i.e.  differentiy  from  what  it  looks. 
In  the  mere  looking,  the  causative  elements  and  those  which  are  merely 
results  stand  on  the  same  level ;  the  primary  and  the  modifying — the 
objective  and  subjective — are  all  alike.  In  truth  the  relative  values  must 
be  inverted ;  the  effects  come  first  and  are  most  prominent ;  the  subjective 
elements  are  the  most  constant. 

Surely  the  other  characteristics  of  men  and  women  are  to  be  traced  in 
and  firom  the  child :  and  in  respect  to  them  is  there  not  in  each  of  the 
individuals  who  represents  but  one  or  part  a  coercion  of  one  or  more 
otiier  elements?     Is  this  not  very  universal,  and  of  great  moment  as  a  key 
to  character — this  coercion  of  some  elements  ? 

And  so  this  avowed  coercion,  which  comes  to  the  sur&ce  in  philosophy, 
in  positivism,  e.g.  may  perhaps  be  but  an  expression  of  this  hidden  and 
universal  coercion.     How  likely  it  is  that  this  is  its  root  and  reason.     So 
that  any  being  who  had  truly  seen  into  man  might  have  predicted  that  he 
would  have  made  (in  its  place)  thai  philosophy,  on  this  ground  alone. 
And  then  conversely  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  child  by  this  clue.    Is 
not  the  child  in  other  aspects  (?  in  all),  besides  this  one  of  intellectual 
constitution,  the  man  and  woman,  undifferentiated ;  the  two  incompatibles 
lying  side  by  side,  the  unifying  of  which  is  genius  ? 

This  strikes  me  as  suggestive  about  genius  as  thus  seen  :  it  is  the 
putting  together  of  the  opposites ;  but  are  not  these  opposites  a  vibra- 
tion.    I  have  seen  how  the  anticipating  and  observing  process  are  so, 
and  succeed  each  other  as  up  and  down  motions  do.     But  the  putting 
together  of  these  two  opposites,  into  one,  is  the  +  and  —  making  0. 
Genius  so  should  be  relatively  an  0.    Vibration  is  but  0  drawn  out 
into  -h  and  — . 

And  one  really  sees  what  the  meaning  of  this  is ;  our  feeling  of 
'  force '  in  this  vibratile  relation  is  truly  our  feeling  of  the  non-existing 
to  exist ;  it  is  precisely  the  feeling  the  existence  of  0  —  i.e.  of  that 
which  does  not  exist.     The  being  thus  0  —  by  unton  of  the  opposites— 
simply  means  that  it  becomes  more  than  merely  phenomenal,  that  it  is 
not  any  more  one  of  the  phenomenal  things ;  but  relatively  a  truly  ex- 
isting one. 

Is  not  here  a  key  to  education  too  ?     So  the  child  is  to  be  learnt ;  and 
upon  knowing  him  depends  the  possibility  of  wisdom  in  his  training. 
Now  in  this  sense  one  sees  again  that  the  child  is  an  union  of  both  male 
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and  female ;  that  the  '  offspring*  is  bipolar.    It  is  so  not  only  as  being 
many,  but  each  one  is,  in  a  distinct  sense,  at  once  male  and  female :  it  is 
negatively  so.     The  infant  is  not  so  much  male  arid  female,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  become  one  or  other. 

The  man  insists  upon  *  reason ;  '  the  woman  on  '  significance.' — ^I  use, 
of  course,  man  and  woman  to  represent  the  prevailing  mental  tendencies ; 
allowing  that  they  seem  exchanged  sometimes.     The  man  will  not  allow  a 
thing  '  means '  anything  unless  he  can  trace  a  rational  connection.     The 
woman  insists  on  the  thing  meaning  something,  whether  there  is  reason 
for  it  or  not :  now  this  has  a  universal  meaning  too. 

Of  course  the  world  also  shall  have  its  Genius-period.     That  will  be 
the  *  integrated  Greek.*     The  Greek,  how  plainly,  was  the  child ;  the 
opposing  elements  lay  unoppoaing  side  by  side  in  his  mind.     So  he  had 
that  free  and  sportive  life,  and  ettornious  because  uncramped  energy. 
But  it  was  but  the  life  of  the  child ;  and  we  see  the  differentiation  begin  : 
Plato  and  Aristotle  mark  the  epoch,  and  Greek-life  imder  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  could  have  been  the  true  Greek-life  no  more. 

Then  came  the  dark  ages,  and  Christianity  swept  over  the  world  with 
its  thought  of  sin  and  deliverance,  and  feeling  of  ^emendous  moral  prob- 
lems blackening  into  despair.     Surely  just  as  the  youth  whose  life  is  not 
perverted,  or  heart  incapable,  grows  into  a  dark  and  earnest  strifa  with 
moral  questions. 

I  say  the  world  must  have  its  genius-period :  must  have  ;  for  differ- 
entiation exists  but  for  the  sake  of  integration ;  and  that  beautiful  uncon- 
scious life  could  not  have  been  suppressed  except  for  perfecting. 

And  then  besides :  man  is  genius,  and  his  life  is  the  genius-life  :  he 
accomplishes  ends  unforeseen,  and  does  by  instinct  what  he  could  not  do 
by  trying.     And  then  the  method,  the  conditions,  how  to  restore  that 
envied  life  are  plain.     It  is  written  in  genius. — The  child  then  is  an 
'  anticipation  '  of  genius :  which  goes  back  to  its  instincts. 

This  mast  be  the  mathematical  differentiating  and  integrating,  because 
mathematics  must  be  like  a  reflection  of  Nature  in  a  glass :  It  differen- 
tiates and  integrates  only  because  Nature  does  so.     It  is  beautiM  how 
good  manners  too  come  precisely  under  the  idea  of  a  mathematics:  it  is 
Uie  mathematics  of  practical  life,  and  exists  by  the  same  necessity,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  significance  as  mathematics  does  in  rela- 
tion to  thought :  — a  science  of  *  forms '  to  give  the  key  to  all. 

Evidently  these  are  the  three  kinds  of  acting  in  goodness :  the  antici- 
pation, theory  and  genius  goodness.     And  are  here  again  the  distinctions 
of  men  and  women  ?     And  do  both  coexist  in  the  child,  being  fated  one 
to  suppress  the  other  ? 

And  some  persons  in  their  goodness  feel  that  it  is  not  their  doing. 

This  is  to  be  observed  about  anticipation,  and  the  anticipators ;  that  it 
too  is  a  putting  of  things  as  they  appear^  as  theory  is,  only  to  a  different 
&culty :  guessing  also  is  seeing  things  as  they  appear.     So  that  in  truth 
the  guess  and  the  theory  are  two  ways — complementary  ways  surely— of 
presenting  a  thing  as  it  appears.     Genius  only — ^interpretation — ^puts  it  as 
it  does  not  appear  at  all,  because  as  it  is.     Because  to  appear  and  to  be 
are  really  incompatible.    A  thing  cannot  appear  as  it  truly  is  to  any 
iaculty.     It  is  only  to  be  seen  by  being  seen  as  something  it  does  not 
appear. 

This  is  striking  smely.     The  calculus  is  choosing  to  think  that  two  and 
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two  make  five ;  it  is  returning  to  the  cbild  again,  throwing  aside  the  limitu 
of  logic,  doing  knowingly  what  the  child  does  unconsciously.     It  is  going 
back  to  anticipation,  being  as  the  anticipator  for  a  certain  time :  getting 
rid  of  the  '  necessity/     Surely  it  is  a  parallel  to  the  fects  of  creation — of 
otur  actual  experience.     Here  is  the  dividing  into  two,  for  imiting.     The 
half-being  is  made,  and  put  as  if  by  himsel£ 

It  is  exactly  an  assuming  fi)r  a  time  a  '  freewill  in  thinking  M     Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  this  simile  should  have  been  so  realized  ?     Is  there  not  in 
it  the  secret  of  why  we  were  made  with  a  (felt)  free-will  in  acting?     Is 
not  some  Being  using  us  to  do  some  'actual*  mathematics;  are  we  elements 
in  the  '  Calculus  of  the  ^Uniyerse '  ?     Something,  assuredly,  is  being  done 
with  us.     Is  some  Being  knowingly  laying  aside  for  a  time  his  necessity 
of  acting  ?  '  assuming '  a  freewill  ?     Is  our  experience  hence  ? 

Can  one  think  as  if  the  '  elements '  in  Newton's  intellect  had  a  kind 

of  uncomprehended  *  freewill  in  thinking,'  and  went  and  thought 

wrongly — *  sinked  '  7 

BeautiAdly  it  shows  what  may  be  by  a  minus.     Could  the  calculus 
have  been  if  man  had  not  been  able  to  think  against  demonstration  ?     In 
this  conscioua  and  willing  division  as  it  were  of  the  intellectual  being 
must  be  the  key  to  our  experience.     See,  it  is  an  accepting  of  Death  :  for 
that  18  intellectual  death  :  I  have  called  it  Idiocy.     Does  it  not  show  what 
the  accepting  death  may  be ;  explain  the  joy  of  it  ?     Is  this  the  '  tasting 
death  '  ?     Does  it  not  show  how  life  may  be  in  dying ;  in  giving  it  up  ? 

May  our  consciousness  of  freewill  be  imaged  by  a  person  to  whom 
Nevrton  might  have  communicated  his  process,  and  who  should  have  felt 
•it  to  be  mere  unreason,  and  yet  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  it.     To 
his  consciousness,  that  life  of  Newton's,  that  intellectual  life  that  was  in 
giving  up  his  life,  would  have  been  intellectual  death.     Can  the  true 
parallel  fail  to  be  found  here  ?     Did  not  Newton  act^  in  reference  to 
thought,  the  words, '  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  again.'     He  knew  it  was  life  to  die.     So  does  not  the  seed  know 
and  feel.     It  too  says, '  I  have  power.' 

Again,  this  conscious  sacrifice  on  Newton's  part,  how  often  it  has  been 
real,  because  unconscious.     For  mathematics  how  often  men  have  been 
sacrificed,  losing  their  hearts,  their  capabilities ;  and  not  for  that  alone. 
There  is  seen  the  universal  price. 

We  must  give  to  have ;  but  then  the  giving  is  the  having. 

With  this  the  other  illustrations  of  things  to  be  achieved  only  by  laying 
aside  assume  new  interest.  The  surgeon,  e.g.,  how  he  must  die  to  tender- 
ness ;  and  innumerable  more  things,  which  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit 
to  suppose  involve  the  laying  aside  of  weakness  only. 

This  is  freewill  seen  altruistically :  here  is  the  &ct  of  it ;  and  see,  it 
wants  no  proving.    We  see  how  in  our  wrong  doing  a  right  thing  is  done ; 
for  here  in  this  wrong  thinking  a  right  thing  is  thought. 

How  perfect  in  its  beauty  is  this  parallel  of  the  calculus  to  freevrill;  yet 
how  one  feels  it  is  like  a  joke — like  mere  wild  fun  and  intellectual  frolic. 
Indeed  it  came  to  me  in  that  very  way:  it  appeared  at  first  as  a  joke, 
before  I  saw  how  earnest  it  was.    Now  is  not  this  itself  significant ;  almost 
terribly  because  so  exquisitely  ?     Is  not  the  key  to  all  the  ludicrous  in 
this  ?  Does  all  the  ludicrous  signify  an  actual  truth  ;  and  is  nothing  true 
that  has  not  also  its  sportive  aspect?    [So  that,  in  fact,  fun  is  our  guide  to 
knowledge  ?]     At  least  may  it  not  be  that  nothing  is  true  of  human  life 
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that  is  not  sport  with  a  child ;  nothing  that  is  not  play  ?     Must  not  the 
perception  of  this  come  with  our  wider  knowledge  ? 

For  now  we  must  have  a  larger  sight  into  our  relations,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  things.    For  is  not  this  change  in  our  seeing  of  Nature  and  all 
things — seeing  them  with  a  new  significance  and  meaning — just  as  the 
world  transforms  itself  into  a  significant  thing  to  a  child  as  it  grows ;  and 
this  by  sudden  flashes  ?     For  man  is  a  child  growing  up ; 

Have  not  people,  poets  and  others,  often  said,  and  do  they  not  say 

still  this  very  thing,  that  man  is  like  a  child  :  then  why  do  they  not 

expect  for  him  an  experience  like  a  child*s  ? 
and  he  will  outgrow  his  childish  self-concentration,  and  apprehend  the 
meanings  of  things. 

The  *•  universal  mind  *  it  is  that  thus  grows :  to  that  there  will  be  this 
experience ;  this  dawning  of  a  perception  of  significance  and^n.     Surely 
this  is,  must  be,  just  the  epoch.     Viewed  as  a  child,  man  is  just  capable 
of  this :  he  has  just  learnt  to  recognise  what  the  world  is  like,  to  use  eyes 
and  hands  together,  and  find  it  substantial.     Now  he  can  begin  to  see  the 
i'un  of  it — ^the  first  thing  sure  to  meet  him,  but  only  for  a  purpose:  the  iun 
and  the  serious  work  together,  for  indeed  they  are  one.     In  a  word  now 
his  play  begins.     Yes,  and  it  should  begin  with  the  finding  out  about 
genius.     For  that  is  exactly  the  play.     Grenius  is  playing.  '  Schiller  in  his 
'  Esthetic  Letters  *  has  an  anticipation  of  this. 

This  seeing  of  how  all  work  must  be  done,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
workers  and  all  faculties  in  it  [genius-fashion],  is  precisely  playing. 

This  must  be  the  next  epoch  of  the  world,  the  time  when  the  child 
begins  to  play  ?     But  then,  if  so,  its  great  catastrophes  and  turmoils  must 
be  but  beginning. 

Then,  reflexly,  if  this  be  so,  the  past  of  man's  mental  life  will  show  us 
what  is  in  the  infant  during  that  first  impenetrable  time,  how  unlike  and 
yet  how  likely  true,  the  same  strife,  disharmony,  failures,  feelings  of  know- 
ing, discovery  of  ignorance,  persuasion  it  cannot  know,  &c.,  the  same  tur- 
moil, discouragement,  apathy,  and  then  it  finds  out  suddenly  how  to  use 
its  senses,  at  once  the  meaning  and  the  fun  of  things  flash  upon  il^  and  it 
begins  to  play — ^which  it  has  done  now  and  then  in  partial  isolated  ways 
before,  but  never  till  now  as  the  business  of  its  life.     And  it  finds — quite 
safe  this  is — no  lack  of  playfellows. 

If  this  then  is  Man,  we  have  to  see  how  from  that  comes  this  multitude 
of  isolated  persons. 

But  this  '  fireewill  in  thinking '  is  not  only  in  the  calculus,  though  it  is 
perhaps  only  in  the  calculus  done  consciously  and  with  understanding. 
It  is  exhibited  perfectly  and  in  a  most  significant  manner  in  the  clinging 
to  disproved  ideas,  in  all  its  forms :  in  all  defiance  of  logic :  e.g.  in  die 
belief  in  Matter  (in  spite  of  its  disproof) ;  in  the  entire  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  the  '  Intuitions '  in  Kant  and  Hamilton's  *  Practical  Reason.' 
In  some  of  its  forms  this  appears  despicable,  at  least  intellectually  so ;  yet 
in  its  essence  it  is  one  with  the  highest  achievement  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, the  calculus :  it  only  needs  the  doing  consciouslt.     The  most  intel- 
lectual in  this  are  one  with  the  most  unintellectual;  it  is  an  instinct  sup- 
pressed and  restored.     The  imconscious  doing  is  but  the  one  half  without 
the  other. 

So,  as  we  sin,  or  act  with  fireewill,  are  there  other  beings,  comple- 
mentary to  us,  who  do,  as  it  were,  the  other  half:  keep  to  that  which — 
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in  action — answers  to  the  logic,  but  without  the  freedom  ?     [Is  this  the 
organic  world  as  seen  ?] 

Surely  this  connects  itself  with  Hawthorne's  remark  of  the  first  feeling 
on  breaking  a  moral  law  being  that  of  a  delicious  sense  of  freedom.    (See 
his  *  Transformation  *). 

Is  not  this  the  joy  of  the  higher  mathematics :  the  feeling  of  Emanci- 
pation, of  throwing  over  the  logical  bonds :  the  more  intense  as  well  as 
perfect  because  united  with  the  consciousness  of  fulfilling  them.     They 
are  suppressed  to  be  restored :  they  die  to  live. 

This  in  truth  is  precisely  genius ;  the  doing  both,  fulfilling  both  de- 
mands.    The  Calculus  is  Uie  type  of  Law  and  Liberty  made  one. 

Is  not  here  indeed  a  key  to  the  pleasure  in  sin  ?     Is  it  not  the  type  of 
true  joy  ?     And  is  not  the  true  good  related  to  sin,  as  the  calculus  is  to 
its  arbitrary  element :  consists  not  in  excluding  it,  but  in  using  it  ?   Is  not 
the  true  good  in  the  union,  as  it  were,  of  sin  and  righteousness :  in  right- 
eousness achieved,  or  achieving,  through  sin  ? 

Is  it  as  the  animal  is  nutrition  and  function  both ;  is  vital  and 

chemical  action  co*existing  ? 

Does  this  mean  that  there  is  ever  to  be  phenomenal  unrighteousness  ? 
Is  not  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomenal,  indeed,  given  in  this  relation 
of  the  '  fr*eewill '  thought :  that  is  *•  phenomenally ' ;  t^at  kind  of  being  is 
what  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  consciousness  of  freewill. 

The  great,  the  overwhelming  pleasure  of  intellectual  activity  lies  in  this 
using  the  intellectual  convictions  instead  of  being  their  slave.     It  is  this 
that  is  the  joy  of  it,  as  has  oflen  been  described.     Now  this  pleasure  is 
essentially  an  aesthetic  one ;    it  is  one  pleasure  with  that  of  art.     It  is  in 
the  thinlung  that  is  a  fine  art,  indeed,  that  it  exists.     Therefore  it  must  be 
that  in  the  delight  of  art  that  which  is  the  same  thing  as  this  eidsts  also. 
The  pleasure  that  art  gives,  one  element  of  it  at  least,  must  be  the  same  as 
that  using  the  intellectual  convictions ;  thinking  what  is  not  and  cannot 
be  and  knowing  all  the  while  it  cannot.     Now  what  is  this  in  art  ? 

The  denying  the  senses  too  is  the  same  thing  as  the  calculus  :  for  that 
is  but  denying  an  ^  intellectual  sensation.' 

So  a  pleasure  in  paying  extravagant  compliments  may  very  well  be  a 

form  of  the  same  thing :  the  pleasure  of  feeling  oneself  putting  intel- 
lectual truth  aside. 

Now  is  there  any  parallel  in  respect  to  the  moral :  is  it  ever  rightly  so 
^  used '  instead  of  submitted  to  ?     Knowingly  and  consciously  best  ful- 
filled in  being  violated  ?     I  think  there  may  be  some  sphere  in  which  this 
is  true ;  I  must  see.     Does  not  the  very  existence  of  sin  seem  to  imply 
that  this  is  so,  in  respect  to  some  beings,  if  not  to  us  ?     Does  not  some 
being  palpably  violate  the  moral  demands,  therein  best  fulfilling  them  ? 
Does  not  sin  clearly  refer  itself  thus  to  the  calculus  for  its  solution  ?    And 
are  there  or  not  any  conditions  in  which  men  also  might  so  use  instead  of 
submitting  to  the  moral  necessities  ? 

This  surely  is  worth  study.     Consider  as  among  such  cases,  perhaps, 
those  in  which  truth  and  other  moral  duties  clash ;  or  war  again.     But 
these  are  not  a  strict  parallel ;  it  is  not  of  opposing  duties,  but  of  subor- 
dinating right  to  achieve  an  end  not  otherwise  to  be  attained,  an  end  of 
right. 

[Is  the  thinking  against  logic  in  the  calculus  a  case  in  which  we  can 
study  what  * phenomcnalneas '  it*?] 
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But  in  this  fact  of  sucb  use  of  the  Intellect,  of  the  yery  instinct  of  fun, 
is  there  not  evidence  that  the  Intellect  was  not  meant  to  rule ;  that  it  does 
give  but  the  phenomenal,  and  exists  for  interpretation  ?     Or  could  it  be 
thus  used  ?     Could  there  be  an  instinctive  natural  pleasure  in  doing  so  ? 

Looking  at  a  talent  picture,  one  with  good  detail  but  no  '  wholeness ' 
either  of  form  or  colour,  I  felt  how  there  need  not  be  the  difference  of 
capacity  there  seems  to  be  between  genius  and  that  which  is  not  genius, 
because  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  makes  so  enormously  more  than  both 
alone.     They  are  more  than  multiplied  into  each  other  :  each  becomes 
quite  a  new  thing.     This  is  what  one  has  to  demand  in  all  work,  for  true 
goodness,  both  qualities  interpenetrating  each  other  in  every  part. 

How  clear  is  the  demand  for  a  '  harmony '  of  form  as  well  as  of  colour, 
how  plain  in  some  work  the  want  of  the  '  constant  *  there ;  and  what  a 
difference  it  makes.     Then  why  does  not  the  not-harmony  in  Nature  affect 
us  as  it  does  in  a  picture  7     There  is  something  certainly  to  be  seen  here. 
Surely  it  must  be  the  same  thing  as  our  '  representations '  making  us  per- 
ceive the  subjective  elements :  this  want  of  *  harmony '  evidently  answers 
precisely.     It  is  quite  right  as  Nature  is  perceived,  but  wrong  in  the  re- 
presentation :  i.e.  it  is  subjectively  introduced. 

Nay  as  being  a  minus,  a  negative,  is  this  not  certain  beforehand  ?    And 
in  its  own  nature  is  it  not  as  certainly  subjective  as  want  of  power ; 
for  where  power  is  there  must  be  harmony ;  that  inevitably  involves 
it. 
Thus  then  want  of  harmony  is  a  subjective  :  surely  it  is  plain  that  it 
comes  from  the  partialness  of  our  apprehension  (see  before).     Here  is  a 
proof,  an  instance  in  fact,  of  the  function  of  the  Painter  to  interpret ;  to 
put  aside  the  subjective  elements. 

The  idea  of  learning  Art  only  by  means  of  the  best  specimens  is  like 
that  of  learning  anatomy  only  from  the  most  complex  oiganisms.     The 
partial  works  are  like  comparative  anatomy  :  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  perfect  are  analyzed  for  us  in  them ;  we  can  study  them  each 
apart,  and  so  obtain  a  juster  perception  of  the  meaning  and  source  of  each, 
and  trace  them  better  in  their  united  form. 

So  I  perceive  in  some  who  have  sought  only  the  best  in  art,  that  their 
'  knowledge '  is  sensational  rather  than  intelligent ;  wrapped  up  in 
grand  phrases  of  coui'se,  but  is  a  feeling,  not  an  understanding : 
radically  wanting  therefore,  even  though  it  may  be  veiy  good  of  its 
kind,  and  not  capable  of  bearing  the  fhiit  we  want. 
Tes ;  it  is  really  curious :  these  persons  condemn  themselves  in  their 
appreciation  of  art  to  the  very  kind  of  work  which  in  art  itself  they 
despise :  they  embrace  only  one  element  of  the  perfect  appreciation ; 
the  sensational  without  the  intellectual.     It  is  really  veiy  pretty ; 
this  Nemesis  of  Nature,  mocking  a  person  with  the  very  fault  in  him- 
self for  which  he  scorns  another ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  scorn.     Indeed 
here  is  a  suggestion  as  to  how  some  of  the  lower  men,  good  of  their 
order,  in  art,  come  to  do  their  kind  of  work.     Is  it  not,  surely,  pre- 
cisely by  a  corresponding  process,  by  something  which  is  the  same  as 
looking  only  at  the  best  art,  and  getting  a  merely  sensational  instead 
of  a  conjoint  sensational  and  intellectual  appreciation. 
One  sees  so  well  in  art  the  constant  and  the  variable  each  by  itself;  and 
alike  in  respect  to  form  and  to  colour.     When  a  painter  not  of  genius 
gives  at  once  good  detail  and  harmony,  then  he  does  genius  work,  though 
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without  genius.    Is  it  not  reason  for  believing  that  in  other  things  also  the 
genius-methods  can  be  taught  ? 

Surely  the  Talent  and  the  Anticipation  men  are  the  colours,  and  Genius 
the  white  Light. 

Yes :  not  only  Genius  but  Light  too  shall  be  better  seen  by  this :  we 
will  study  Light  in  man.     For  Light  is  one,  as  Genius  is  the  only 
one,     *  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.' 
The  genius  need  not  be  mare,  it  may  be  very  little  indeed,  but  it  in- 
cludes ALL,  and  shows  things  as  they  are. 

Flood  the  world  with  red  or  yellow  light ;  have  fiily  suns ;  we  cannot  see 
it ;  the  more  of  that  light  the  more  it  is  seen  as  it  is  not,  with  ineradic- 
able negatives.     The  tiniest  ray  of  the  all-including  Light  shows  it  as  it  is. 

And  then  if  genius  be  white-light,  must  there  not  be  in  it  the  union 
not  of  two  but  of  three  7     What  is  the  third  in  genius  ?     I  have  thought 
before  how  the  true  genius  does  not  lack  the  self-control,  the  power.     Is 
not  this  in  it  too,  and  as  the  third  7     In  genius  there  is  not  only  wit  but 
work. 

Is  genius  as  it  were  two  men  and  a  woman  7  Is  not  the  doer  in  it  too — 
the  passion  ?  This  is  likely ;  it  is  the  opposite  to  its  being  by  indifference. 
Does  not  this  get  positively  denied  7 

So  are  anticipation  and  theory, '  polar '  as  the  colours  are  7    What  is  the 
third  colour ;  and  what  their  relations  7     White  light  must  have  those 
complements  in  it  because  seeing  (which  is  genius)  has. 

So,  too,  genius  has  no  special  relation  to  beauty ;  how  much  more  beau- 
tiful is  the  spectnmi  than  the  ray  which  is  analysed  into  it ;  with  what  a 
'  hue  of  imagination,^  <&c.  it  suffuses  all  it  touches.     It  were  as  great  a  pity 
to  have  all  mankind  summed  up  into  geniuses  as  to  have  no  colours  in  the 
world. 

How  plainly  tt9o  men  at  any  rate  are  in  genius,  the  man  who  '  touches  * 
the  spiritual  and  the  man  who  '  touches '  the  phenomenal ;  or  better,  the 
man  who  is  in  contact  with  each.     Is  not  this  e^cactly  how  genius  is,  in 
contact  with  each  at  once  7  that  is,  it  is  two-handed.     So  it  possesses,  liflR, 
uses,  comprehends — as  holding  with  both  hands — what  the  others — ^touch- 
ing with  but  one  hand  [the  opposite  hand  respectively] — do  but  as  it  were 
push  and  grope  over,  not  feeling  the  other  side,  the  other  '  limit,'  and 
grasping  it.     They  as  it  were  necessarily  '  keep  behind  it;'  they  feel,  per- 
ceive, tibat  it  is  '  before '  them ;  genius  *  comprehends '  it. 

Is  not  this  one  with  how  genius  knows  that  the  altruistic  seeing  is 
seeing  identity,  that  it  is  not  mere  fancy  7     Is  it  not  that  he  does  simply 
touch  the  thing  with  both  hands  and  perceives  that  it  is  one,  just  aa  he 
perceives  the  unity  of  any  physical  thing  he  holds  in  both  hands,  finding 
and  feeling  that  it  connects  them  7 

So  observe  then :  two  things  altruistically  seen  together  are  not  to 
be  rightly  called  two ;  but  are  one  thing  held  by  two  hands.     This 
is  better :  this  is  getting  towards  the  oneness  of  the  actual;  it  is  a 
hint  how  the  manifoldedness  is  from  our  relation. — But  perhaps  the 
best  answer  to  the  question  how  the  man  knows  that  his  '  analogies  * 
are  not  arbitrary,  that  the  two  things  are  one,  is  that  the  conviction 
is  like  that  which  the  senses  give.    He  is  sure  he  sees  a  thing,  that  is, 
because  of  his  passiveness  in  the  perceiving  of  it.     His  knowing  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  making  it  appear  makes  him  so  sure.     Why 
genius  sees  is  never  the  question,  but  why  other  men  do  not. 
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When  genius  does  either  work — the  *  spiritual '  (anticipatory),  or  the 
phenomenal,  seeing — it  feels  the  necessity  of  the  other,  at  once  and  to-     - 
gether  with  it. 

Now  has  happened  what  I  knew  would  happen,  that  I  have  seen  some 
invisible  thing  about  genius,  through  the  Flower.     The  flower  is  two  in 
one,  and  comes  by  insufficient  nutriment ;  now  that  is  how  genius  if ;  and 
how  it  conies. 

Or  rather  if  genius  (proper)  be  three  in  one,  is  not  the  flower  also  ? 
Is  not  this  the  flower ;  or  at  least  the  perfect  flower,  three  in  one  ? 
Is  it  here  we  shall  see  the  third  ? 
In  a  distinct  and  most  perfect  sense  this  must  be — that  genius  comes 
as  a  flower  does,  by  failure  of  that  which  would  else  have  been  more  than 
one,  more  than  one  ^  unipolar  ^  man.     It  is  by  a  negative  in  this  sense. 
This  '  failing  force '  is  to  be  traced. 

Surely  therefore  in  part  it  is. that  it  is  bom,  and  must  be,  when  the 
epoch  for  it  comes,  that  it  cannot  fiiil  when  the  time  demands.     It  is 
just  as  the  flower  must  come  then ;  the  '  demand '  is  one  with,  im- 
plies the  existence  of,  this  fiiilure  of  the  force.     This  I  feel  already  as 
about  to  be  very  plainly  visible  in  the  mental  conditions.     At  this 
epoch  of  science  is  it  not  palpable  ?     Is  it  mingled  ever  with  a  special 
but  baflled  hope,  as  in  the  French  Revolution  ?    Does  the  pronounc- 
ing of  '  impossibles,'  the  feeling  of  despair,  the  impulse  to  '  flnish  off,* 
of  which  Positivism  is  a  sign,  do  these  things  answer  precisely  to,  are 
they  the  symptoms  of,  that  &iling  force ;  so  that  then  we  may  know 
genius  is  about  to  be  ?     Have  these  symptoms  always  preceded  it  7 
I  can  hardly  help  associating  Newton's  being  a  seven  months'  child 
with  this,  and  thinking  that  even  physically  the  relation  holds :  siurely 
there  is  a  physical  relation  of  genius  to  '  filing  force '  ? 
And  the  flower  shows  beautifully  another  point  which  I  have  seen  also, 
that  the  man  of  genius  is  not  the  union  of  two  men  equal  to  good  or  pow- 
erful unipolar  men  :  he  is  two  stinted  men,  two  men  with  less  in  them 
than  would  have  made  the  separate  men.   His  power  is  from  the  wholeness 
of  him,  which  multiplies  so  every  power,  and  his  work  is  wholly  in  his 
fitting  nature,  and  bringing  her  power  to  operate  through  him.     As  the 
flower  is  several,  imperfect,  sets  of  leaves,  which  are  a  flower  precisely  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  in  them  to  make  the  leaves,  so  is  genius  :  it  is 
perhaps  a  third  of  one  man,  as  it  were,  with  one-third  of  another,  in  one  : 
and  thus  see  how  the  problem  is  fulfilled ;  genius  seen  as  so  much  more, 
and  yet  by  a  less.     For  the  flower  is  more  than  any  single  set  of  leaves. 

This  idea  of  a  filing  nourishment  giving  genius  to  the  human  race,  as 
it  gives  a  flower  to  a  tree, 

only  think  too  of  the  privilege  that  is  given  to  the  man  who  sees : 
think  what  Linnaeus  was  redly  saying  when  he  said  that^  and  quite 
unknowing  I  but  the  man  who  sees  one  &ct  in  Nature,  what  things 
can  escape  his  words  ? 
this  idea  seems  to  make  one  feel  quite  in  a  new  way  how  the  physical  is 
really  dependent  upon  the  '  conscious '  world.     For  it  is  truly  the  fiiiling 
'  conscious '  force  that  determines  genius  to  be ;  but  genius  implies  a 
certain  brain,  every  physical  peculiarity  most  exact.     The  human  mental 
life  determines  the  physical  structure  of  the  man  I     It  seems  wonderful, 
but  is  it  not  sure,  nay  surely  known  before  ?     And  if  of  one  man,  then 
assuredly  it  is  so  of  all ;  however  much  a  genius  he  may  be,  he  is  in  this 
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as  all  his  fellows  are :  if  the  human  mental  life  determines  his  physical  con- 
stitution, it  determines  that  of  all  men.  And  surely  so  it  does  ;  eyery  one 
is  a  leaf,  and  the  tree*s  life  makes  and  demands  them  all.  And  the  stinted, 
marred,  and  shrivelled  ones,  they  are  sacrificed  for  all. 

The  flower  comes  not  from  failure  merely,  but  from  the  proportion  of 
the  force  to  the  resistance ;  from  the  former  being  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  latter.     And  this  doubtless  has  its  parallels. 

In  the  flower  and  the  leaves  is  there  a  key  to  more  details  of  the  re- 
spective nature  of  genius  and  other  men ;  the  leaves  serving  '  respiration  * 
&c.  by  their  growing,  the  flower  only  reproduction  in  its  decay  &c.   Then, 
is  genius  like  a  flower  in  its  parts  and  structure  too  ?     Are  the  things 
which  in  others  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same,  in  it  organized  into  dif- 
ferent and  correlated  structures  ?     Can  a  true  analysis  be  seen  by  this  ? 

And  again  :  If  genius  comes  by  failing  force  relatively  to  resistance, 
then  are  not  men  all  under  parallel  dynamic  conditions ;  are  they  not 
caused  to  be  (as  leaves)  by  balanced  force  and  resistance  ?    Is  the  tree  the 
key  (in  its  dynamic  relations)  to  the  form  and  characters  of  individuals  ? 

Thus,  seen,  again,  one  sees  that  genius  truly,  and  as  simple  matter  of 
fact,  has  altruistic  life.     It  is  many  in  one. 

And  so  may  we  not  get  into  the  heart  of  a  tree  ?     It  too  has  this  dis- 
content and  false  contentment ;  strives  for  what  it  cannot  reach  ;  errs,  fails, 
foregoes ;  thinks  it  will  rest  content  with  the  attainable  :  this  last  is  when 
it  is  about  to  bear  its  fruit 

See :  the  plant  knows  how  to  use  a  minus  as  a  minus,  to  use  its  '  ignor- 
ance '  according  to  its  nature :  its  '  ignorance  ' — its  lack  of  force  ;  and  it 
makes  a*flower  of  it.     That  is  the  using  of  ignorance.     This  is  God^s  gifl 
to  weakness  and  foolishness.     Yes :  His  gift  to  babes ;  flowers.     What 
should  it  be  ? 

This,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  less  than  the  very  chief  advantage  of  genius, 
that  it  knows  when  it  is  ignorant ;  recognizes,  so  to  speak,  the  feeling  of 
ignorance,  does  not  mistake  it  for  knowledge,  and  so  acts  accordingly ;  in 
the  way  in  which  ignorance  may  go  right ;  does  not  attempt  to  reason. 

For  ignorance  must  go  wrong  if  it  reasons  (at  least  if  it  reasons  well),  if 
it  acts  according  to  its  'evidence'  &c.     But  it  has  a  chance  of  going  right 
if  it  guesses  : — 

Here  again  are  two  opposites  in  one,  the  necessary  error  of  ignorance, 
and  God*s  gift  to  it  of  knowing, 
indeed  it  has  much  more  than  a  chance ;  there  is  at  least  in  some  minds 
[?  which]  a  tendency  to  a  right  guess ;  and  this  is  not  hard  to  understand. 

For  ignorance  also  is  a  good,  if  used  aright ;  it  has  its  advantages  even 
over  a  fiiller  phenomenal  observation,  which  renders  the  picking-out  of 
the  true  parallel  more  difficult.  Although  a  negative  it  is  a  positive  good  if 
rightly  used  ;  in  order  to  which  it  must  be  known  for  what  it  is — and 
genius  knows  it.     Does  it  know  much  more ;  much  more  than  simply 
diat,  and  when,  it  does  not  know  7     How  easy  then  to  create  genius ;  only 
make  a  man  conscious  of  ignorance  as  ignorance  ! — If  genius  is  in  knowing 
the  feel  of  ignorance,  too,  it  must  be  modest. 

And  here  surely  are  many  parallels :  for  one,  is  not  our  feeling  of  our 
*  free  will '  as  a  true  freedom  precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  feeling  of 
ignorance  to  be  knowledge  ? 

And  as  not-knowing  is  thus  an  advantage  if  known  as  such  and  used, 
80  are  not  all  the  other  negatives  also  ?     So  must  not  free-will  and  sin  or 
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not-action  be  7     Are  not  these  also  things  to  use,  nay,  in  some  relations 
used  ? — Is  not  the  calculos  a  using  of  a  negative  in  respect  to  reason  ?   • 
Is  this  how  all  our  pluses  are  by  minuses ;  that  they  are  negatives  used  7 

Now  in  Thought  I  have  again  seen  something  about  painting : — that 
doubting  forgiveness  is  the  only  unforgivable.     Here  are  intellectual  ele- 
ments virtually  ;  they  are  there,  and  yet  they  are  left  out :  how  e.g.  this 
doubt  prevents  the  forgiving,  insists  on  and  makes  the  punishing  by  its 
very  self,  because  it  delivers  over  to  sin  which  is  the  punishment :  then 
again  how  the  very  refusing  to  foi^ive  is  the  fact  that  love  does,  and  can- 
not but,  forgive ;  because  its  life  is  in  the  otfender,  and  to  forgive  his  doubt 
were  but  to  die. 

All  these  things,  all  these  and  many  more,  are  in  it  and  yet  lefl  out ; 
it  is  the  afHrmation  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  alone  yet  not  alone ;  the 
heart  using,  yet  not  submitting  to,  the  Intellect.     It  is  a  calculus  exactly  ; 
what  can  be  more  perfectly  a  *•  fluxion '  than  that  Love,  in  forgiving  and  as 
its  only  possible  forgiving,  refuses,  and  must  refuse,  to  forgive  ?     The 
intellectual  process  is  in  it  and  is  not ;  is  positively  denied  ;  it  cannot  be 
expressed  in  intellectual  terms ;  put  into  them  it  is  not,  any  more  than  a 
vaae  is  in  its  fragments.     Say  it  in  intellectual  terms,  and  it  is  shivered, 
it  is  no  more  even  true. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  is  in  the  perfect  painting ;  the  details  are 
virtually  in  it ;  they  are  and  are  not.     It  also  is  a  calculus.     To  put  in 
the  details  were  to  give  fragments  for  a  whole :  yet  the  effect  contains 
them  all,  though  no  one  of  them  is  present.     It  is  they  and  more  than 
they ;  they  are  positively  denied. 

This  alone  is  being  '  true  to  nature.'     Yes  :  and  it  must  be.  •It  is 
simple  enough,  and  plain  enough  in  the  illustration  I  have  given.     For 
nature  is  a  whole,  a  unity,  which  is,  to  us^  many  ;  is  made  many,  reduced 
to  parts  or  fragments,  by  us.     In  our  perception  nature  is  shivered. 

*  Perception '  is  precisely  as  is  the  putting  the  '  forgiveness '  into  in- 
tellectual terms ;  it  is  ^  shivered  *  in  the  process,  and  is  no  more 
what  it  i.s.     Now  the  painter,  as  in  every  other  case,  has  to  give  this 
whole,  this  one :  he  has  to  '  reconstruct '  it,  as  it  were ;  to  give  that 
from  which  the  things  perceived  (the  details)  are  by  a  minus. 
He  has  (i.e.)  to  give  what  is  more  than  they,  to  re-introdace  the 
positive  that  our  perception  has  excluded ;  i.e.  to  exclude  the  nega- 
tive.    This  is  what  he  does  by  that  positive  denial  of  the  details. 
They  are  in  his  work,  though  they  are  not ;  they  are  derivable  from 
it  by  a  minus,  just  as  they  are  in  fact  derived  from  nature  by  a 
minus. 
In  the  anticipator^s  work,  the  details  are  not;  tliey  are  negatively  denied. 
This  surely  is  what  artists  mean  who  point  out  that  in  good  work  each 
stroke  or  patch  means  something,  though  it  may  resemble  nothing. 

This  also  must  be  true,  though  it  is  a  minor  thing,  that  the  man  who 
can  do  a  perfect  painting  could  put  in  all  the  details  if  he  chose. 

In  the  MS.  (Morphology,  p.  564,  vol.  1)1  have  noted  how  the  fish's  head 
and  man's ''are  alike  in  the  same  direction  as  the  body  ;  the  quadruped's  is 
at  right  angles.  But  this  arises  from  the  quadruped's  being  turned  at  right 
angles  once^  man's  twice,  the  fish's  not  at  all. 

So  the  two  turns  give  the  same  external  form  as  no  turn  ;  but  they  are 
there,  they  are  virtually  in  it ;  they  are  positively  denied  :  the  fish's  head 
is  as  it  were  the  anticipation,  which  the  quadruped's  suppresses,  the  man's 
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perfects.     These  two  turns  virtually  iu  man's  bead  answer  to  the  details 
virtually  in  the  painting.     Is  here  not  a  key  to  that '  perfect  work ; '  that 
it  has,  as  it  were,  these  '  two  turns '  hidden  in  it,  though  seeming  to  have 
none. 

The  creation  of  art,  i.e.  of  the  thing  that  we  call  painting,  took  place 
just  about  a  century  before  science  began  to  be.    Surely,  this  is  an  organic 
connection  :  without  that  perception  of  painting  science  would  not  have 
been.     And  did  not  a  period  of  relatively  failing  force  precede  it  7 — the 
feeling  of  despair  and  false  content  ?     Painting  proved  that  man's  eye  was 
objectively  authoritative;  that  fulfilling  its  demands  rendered  Nature  truly. 

How  much  there  is  in  that  patch  of  colour  by  which  the  perfect  painter 
positively  denies  the  details.    Analyse  that  patch  and  the  details  are  given. 

Here  is  an  universal :  the  perfect  work  always  positively  denies  some- 
thing ;  and  does  it  not  deny  something  that  the  anticipation  negatively 
denies,  and  that  talent  makes  the  substance  of  its  doing  7     Has  not 
this  a  special  bearing  on  the  problems  of  social  life  7 

How  odd  it  is  that  one  man  does  it  merely  by  necessity,  and  another 
cannot  learn.     It  is  the  same  as  seeing  altruistically,  and  knowing  that  it 
is  not  arbitrary.   It  shows  what  Nature  is,  by  what  we  have  to  paint.    The 
details  are  by  or  from  this,  which  the  patch  is.    This  should  show  us  what 
they  are:  from  what  they  *  are  to  us.' 

And  the  calculus  again  is  precisely  this  right  patch  of  colour :  that  is 
the  fluxion  exactly ;  the  details  are  in  it  and  are  not     It  is  the  self-same 
doctrine  of  the  '  limit.'    Bring  them  to  their  limit,  and  they  are  that  patch* 
Is  not  this  the  very  key  to  painting  7     Is  not  the  painter's  stroke  the  *•  dif- 
ferential^ of  the  form ;  and  even  in  this — does  it  not  take  the  forms  as 
becoming  7     So  that  in  truth  mathematics  did  but  tardily  formulate  what 
the  painter  had  done. 

May  not  this  be  practically  exact,  that  the  perfect  painter,  including,  at 
once,  and  excluding  the  details,  does  really  proceed  by  that  method  of 
'fluxions ' ; — ^tha.t  by  his  '  instinct '  he  brought  his  details  to  the  vanishing 
point ;  USED  them  and  said  '  evanescant'     This  must  be  it ;  it  is  proved 
in  the  very  saying  of  it ;  in  each  case  the  denied  thing  is  not  there,  but 
the  effect  of  it  is  Siere.     The  true  painting  then  is  using  the  fluxion,  and 
the  calculus  must  be  understood  by  that;  better  understood,  made  better 
even.     Surely  invisible  things  about  it  can  be  seen  in  art. 

Thus  again  how  exactly  Intellect  answers  to  Sight, 

And  how  true  to  nature  must  be  this  idea  of  making  a  thing  do  its 
work  and  vanish — ^how  shall  we  say  it  7  is  it,  to  be  altruistically,  or  to  be 
a  phenomenon  7     Is  not  this  the  right  thing  for  a  form,  a  phenomenon,  to 
do  7     So  one  gets  it  deeper ;  it  is  not  that  form  only,  but  as  it  were  the 
fact  which  is  in  that  form  and  in  all  the  others  it  assumes ;  it  is  as  it  were 
getting  at  the  fact  apart  from  the  form,  the  fact  which  is  in  all  the  forms. 

It  is  the  form,  the  limitation,  which  is  eliminated.     It  is  a  kind  of  uni- 
versalizing that  is  gained  7     We  get  the  thing  as  it  were  apart  from  any 
form,  a  kind  of  negative  getting  it  in  all  its  forms  at  once,  which  is  getting 
the  actual. 

The  question  for  every  stroke  of  the  painter's  brush  is :  is  the  detail 
positively  denied  in  it  7     If  either  of  the  two  possible  other  things  are,  it 
is  not  the  right :  i.e.  if  they  are  lefl  out,  or  if  they  are  simply  reproduced. 

Then  observe :  these  '  details '  in  a  picture  (or  in  nature  regarded  as  a 
subject  for  painting)  are  the  (universal)  things  that  are  to  be  positively 
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denied.     This  is  true  of  all  art  surely :  in  the  Drama  the  perfect  delinea- 
tion is  in  bringing  the  particular  acts  and  emotions  to  their  limit ;  ob- 
taining the  *  effect '  without  the  *  thing.*     This  is  one  secret  of  there  being 
so  much  less  in  Genius  work  :  it  gets  the  effect  without  the  detail. 
Here  again  is  the  type  of  more  being  by  less.     And  by  the  bye  :  the 
instance  of  the  flower — as  more  coming  by  a  less — surely  should  be 
a  key  to  all.     It  is  in  this  way,  by  the  force  not  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance any  more,  virtually,  in  every  case.     So  the  more  by  leaving 
out  the  details,  too,  must  be  seen  as  one  with  this. 
[Concert  Monday  17.  1.70  Mozart's  Quintet  in  A  major.]     In  the  per- 
fect music  too,  each  sound  must  slip  away,  and  as  it  were  leave  its  effect 
without  being  itself. 

In  writing  these  words  I  feel  how  exact  they  are  in  another  aspect ;  for 
this  is  simply  to  describe  cause  and  effect ;  in  producing  the '  effect ' 
the  cause  must  cease  to  be,  it  is  in  the  effect  and  cannot  still  be  be- 
sides.    So  that  in  this  '  calculus ' — obtaining  the  effect  and  having 
that  alone  [which  is  an  imiversal  idea  applying  by  no  means  to  ma- 
thematics alone  but  to  all  man's  work] — we  simply  do  conform  to 
Nature ;  simply  do  that  which  in  Nature  is  alone  possible. 
And  in  painting  it  is  the  same  :  no  colour  must  be  itself  alone,  nor  any 
form;  for  so  it  is  in  Nature.     Everything  is  in  flux :  it  is  not,  nor  was, 
nor  will  be. 

7  does  the  putting  the  '  limit '  as  it  were  sum  up  Nature,  accelerate 
the  course  of  time,  present  as '  passing '  at  once,  before  our  eyes,  what 
in  the  phenomenal  course  takes  long  to  pass  ?     So  interpreting  and 
revealing  what  Nature  is ;  showing  us  as  a  process,  as  a  one  in  many, 
what  to  our  sense-apprehension  is  an  isolated  thing,  an  '  unbecoming  ' 
unselfmerging  one. 
As  in  Nature,  each  thing  gives  its  effect,  and,  in  giving  it,  is  gone,  so 
the  genius-picture  is  a  process :  it  is  not  a  single  period,  but  all  time ;  it 
lives,  it  changes. 

Here  may  I  not  see  the  difference  (a  visible  difference  it  should  be)  be- 
tween the  *  anticipation  '-picture  and  the  genius -picture  ?     In  the 
former  there  is  the  general  *  effect '  of  Nature,  but  surely  not  this  dis- 
tinctive element  of  its  being  a  summing-up  in  respect  of  time,  a  dis- 
tinct '  becoming' :  many  in  one. 
Yes,  this  surely  is  that  true  hue  of  colour ;  many  in  one  :  succession 
summed  up ;  diverf<ity  integrated :  it  is  that  one  from  which,  by  a  minus, 
variety  comes.     So  it  answers  to  organic  development ;  the  higher  grade, 
the  many  (?  the  opposites)  absolutely  in  one. 

It  is  pretty  to  think  :  each  stroke  of  the  true  Painter's  brush  presents 
entirely  the  true  griflin  again,  as  compared  with  the  false,  the  various 
elements  absolutely  made  one.     Tola  in  minimis  is  the  motto  of  the  true 
art,  again. 

And  if  this  is  true  of  painting  it  is  true  for  the  calculus  in  all  its  forms : 

it  is  a  many  in  one. 
I  say  the  anticipation-picture  though  it  gives  the  effect  of  Nature,  does 
not  give  this  becoming,  this  many  in  one,  this  ceasing  of  the  cause  in  the 
effect.     Visibly  this  dbould  be  a  difference  between  it  and  genius- work. 
It,  too,  like  talent,  is  a  single  point  of  time,  not  all  time ;  though  an  unit  it 
is  an  isolated  unit,  it  is  an  unity  from  which  variety  is  not  derivable  by  a 
minus. 
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And  Bven  to  the  eye  does  not  the  tnae  painter's  stroke  appear  as  many 
as  ^ ell  as  one  ?   Is  it  not  a  different  thing  under  different  aspects,  not 
always  the  same  even  to  the  sense  ? 
This  is  clear :  as  the  one  in  Nature  which  is  all  the  forces  cannot  be  a 
'  force  ;*  so  the  '  one '  of  the  Painter  cannot  be  a  detail,  because  it  is 
all  the  details. 
Thus  in  learning  to  understand  Nature  have  we  not  to  learn  to  see  the 
many  as  one ;  in  learning  to  understand  (the  true)  painting  have  we  not 
to  learn  to  see  the  one  as  many  ? 

A  precise  inversion  :  and  surely  how  helpful  each  must  be  to  each,  and 
especially  learning  to  see  the  Painter^s  one  as  many,  helpful  to  seeing  Na- 
ture's many  as  one.     It  is  simply  again  that  relation  which  I  noticed  be- 
tween learning  to  draw  and  learning  to  interpret  Nature.     We  do,  in  an 
inverse  way,  the  work  we  have  to  do :  construct  the  problem  we  have  to 
spend  our  life  in  solving.     So  again  the  painter  reproduces  Nature  [makes 
a  thing  that  is  what  she  is —  one  and  many]. 

But  now  for  all  man's  work  this  painting  is  the  mode  and  pattern  : 
especially  for  social  life;  this  is  how  it  must  be  done,  a  one  must  be 
that  is  many,  from  which  by  a  minus  all  the  variety  comes.     What 
does  it  mean  ? 
I  say  of  the  true  painting,  all  time  is  in  it ;  it  lives,  it  changes ;  the 
thing  has  been  and  has  become  something  different :  it  is  not  but  has  lefl 
its  effect.     So  it  does  not  matter  that  the  Painter  cannot  give  any  propor- 
tion of  the  details  of  Nature : 

Here  one  sees  how  Photography  is  essentially  not  a  Picture ;  it  cannot 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  being  so,  it  gives  merely  a  static  instead  of  a 
dynamic  thing. 
These  details  are  not  wanted  ;  they  are  not.   In  mere  fact  they  are  not ; 
for  in  our  very  perception  of  them,  we  make  them.     Nature  is  a  process, 
and  is  divided  into  *  things '  only  subjectively,  by  a  *  limiting  *  that  comes 
from  us.     To  get  to  Nature,  these  details  want  denying  for  they  are  not 
there.     So  this  inability  of  the  Painter  to  give  details  is  not  truly  a  nega- 
tive.   Nature  is  not  things,  but  a  proceiss,  and  the  painter  shows  it.     It 
puts  aside  that  Mimit'  by  which  we  make  ^  things'  out  of  Nature,  and  pre- 
sents her  as  dynamic. 

So  Mathematics  mu8t  have  been  the  same — have  assumed  the  same  form 
BO  to  speak — ^when  it  came  to  deal  with  the  real  motions  of  Nature,  be- 
cause they  must  be  curves,  and  besides,  incessantly  varying. 

All  mathematics  betbre  this  does  not  deal  with  Nature  really  :  it  deals 
with  straight  lines  or  unvarying  curves,  which  are  not  and  cannot  be.    As 
soon  as  it  came  really  to  represent  Nature  it  had  to  go  to  the  '  limit,*  and 
positive  denying — ^to  give  a  one  which  was  many.     This  all  was,  in  fact, 
simply  that  it  was  conforming  itself  to  Nature,  exactly  as  the  true  paint-  . 
ing  is,  and  is  seen  to  be. 

And  see  :  human  character,  human  life,  is  really  the  key  to  the  whole ; 
for  that  is  a  curve  ever  varying. 

Here  is  the  wonder,  that  in  Art  and  Mathematics  is  that  which  will 
give  the  effect,  though  the  [thing  or]  detail  is  not :  that  time  can  be 
so  summed  up  in  to  the  eternal.     See  too ;  Science  in  its  '  matter 
and  force  '  is  a  calculus ;  using  a  thing  it  denies. 
I  say,  human  character  is  the  key  to  all :  no  action  or  motive  or  series 
of  them,  however  true  to  the  phenomenon,  can  show  a  character ;  because 
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it  changes  constantly.  It  is  exactly  the  mathematical  problem ;  and  so  of 
course  Shakespeare  discovered  the  *  calculus  '  for  character.  He  too  found 
out  the  method  of  Limit,  Whatever  represents  Nature,  and  in  whatsoever 
aspect,  must  show  a  *  becoming.' 

And  how  evident  the  necessity  for  the  mode  of  the  action,  for  the  nega- 
tive form  of  it.     We  must  get  in  our  representation  the  eternal,  the  many 
forms — the  infinite  forms — in  one.     We  cannot  do  it  positively ;  so  we 
must  do  it  negatively. 

Surely  here  this  joins  on  again  to  the  knowledge  which  is  given  to 

ignorance  that  acts  as  ignorance. 

And  the  negative  form  of  the  calculus,  excluding  by  making  infinitely 
small,  suits  the  more,  is  right,  because  it  deals  with  that  which  is  but  phe- 
nomenal.    It  is  profoundly  right ;  for  it  is  the  negative  that  it  denies. 
This  *  calculus '  is  universal,  but  it  first  comes  to  consciousneas  in  mathe- 
matics.    Is  not  here  then  the  reason  for  mathematics  being  :  viz.  to  re- 
veal the  law  of  the  limit. 

Mozart's  Quintet  A  major  (first  movement)  made  me  feel  that  that  was. 
what  Nature  is :  *  an  infinite  mystery  with  nothing  in  it,^ 

And  if  so  how  clearly  it  is  the  calculus  must  reveal  it. 

So  is  the  music  that  reveals  it,  and  so  the  painting.  In  the  true  music 
the  notes  are  not  sounds  but  relations.  They  are  not  lines,  but  sines  and 
cosines  and  tangents,  relations  only,  only  because  so  much. 

The  painter  has  to  get  fluency  under  conditions  of  permanence,  and  it 
can  only  be  by  denying,  putting  aside,  the  forms  (details).     This  is  evi- 
dently the  only  possible  mode,  and  mathematics  is  just  the  same ;  evi- 
dently this  is  how  the  mathematical  calculus  aroi»e;  fluency  under  condi- 
tions of  permanence.     In  this  painting  and  mathematics  are  one. 

Here  music  differs  from  these,  it  flows ;  it  is  itself  a  process,  a  becom- 
ing.    It  can  present  the  form,  the  detail.    Its  '  calculus '  has  not  the  same 
form.    This  wants  tracing  out.     In  this  it  is  partly  more  perfect  probably, 
partly  less  so.     Each  shoXdd  reveal  the  others. 

So  does  music  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a  calculus  at  all  as  it  were, 
being  itself  dynamic  ?     For  surely  a  *  calculus '  may  be  defined  as  a  means 
by  which  a  dynamic  process  may  be  presented  in  a  static  form.     So  per- 
haps music  is  the  most  advanced  art,  having  least  to  do  ;  herein  in  some 
sense  less,  but  with  its  advantage  doubtless  too.     And  as  Art  to  mathe- 
matics and  mathematics  to  thought,  has  not  music  been  the  pioneer  and 
type  to  all,  the  example  and  revealer  of  the  method  ;  saying  audibly  for 
ever :  to  be  true  to  Nature  is  to  be  dynamic.     And  so  the  calculus  in 
every  form  is  becoming  musical :  it  is  this  life  has  to  be. 

A  book  on  application  of  modern  scientific  views  to  the  arts :  first  pre- 
sent the  dynamic  idea  of  Nature,  then  read  the  arts  again  by  the 
light  of  it.     Necessarily  seeing  Nature  anew  we  must  see  art  anew. 

Then  a  second  volume.  Practical  Life  in  the  Light  of  the  Arts :  for  these 
are  its  pattern,  and  seeing  them  anew  we  must  see  our  own  life  afresh. 

Nature  is  an  infinite  becoming.     So  here  is  given  the  necessity  in  paint-  * 
ing  of  unity  of  form  and  unity  of  colour.    The  picture  must  be  that  which 
could  possibly  have  '  become ;'  and  here  is  one  basis  for  the  artist's  modi- 
fication of  her.     For  if  Nature  does  not  look  like  this,  she  looks  wrong; 
she  looks  like  what  she  is  not ;  and  art  has  to  show  her  as  she  is. 

And  in  this  science  is  the  same :  she  too  has  to  show  Nature  as  she  is, 
as  she  is  possible  to  be,  not  as  she  looks. 

E   2 
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^hese  thoughts  have  yielded  me  another  '  pair  *  of  mixed  positives  and 
negatives :  [like  arbitrary  action  and  necessary  passion].     Anticipation 
gives  a  one,  but  isolated,  not  many :  talent  gives  many,  not  isolated,  but 
not  one.     Here  the  one  and  the  not-isolated  are  the  two  positives  which 
imite.   Genius  gives  a  one,  but  it  is  not  isolated,  and  it  is  also  many.  This 
also  is  universal.    Especially  does  it  not  give  the  key  to  our  individuality  ? 
Is  not  this  omion  simply  the  true  personality  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  of  this,  coming  so  purely  from  nature^  and 
going  so  straight  to  the  '  doctrine '  of  the  Trinity. 

Could  it  possibly  be  th^t  each  stroke  of  the  painter's  must  represent  a 
three  ?  there  might  be  reason  in  this.     Then  we  might  say  it  was  simply 
a  diagonal.     Yes,  it  would  be  again  simply  our  old  ellipse.     That  is  all : 
the  painter  too,  yes  and  the  musician  and  mathematician,  and  aU,  are 
simply  bound  to  the  ellipse. 

Can  it  be  that  the  true  painter  paints  in  ellipses  ?  Each  stroke  is  the 
type  too  of  altruistic  being.     Yes,  and  it  is  the  flower,  it  is  genius*  self, 
each  stroke — the  stinted  things  that  might  have  been  and  could  not — 
these  are  in  each  one.     It  does  not  come  from  genius,  that  is  too  little  to 
say ;  it  is  in  itself,  each  stroke  is,  genius — the  stinted  many. 

In  order  to  be  infinite  a  thing  must  consent  to  be  nothing.     And  surely 
that  only  is  truly  mystery,  which  is  also  nothing.     So  that  to  be  an  infi- 
nite mystery  Nature  must  also  be  nothing,  must  doubly  be  so.   Is  this  the 
same  as  that  Nature  is  '  an  0  analysed  into  -f-  and  —  * ;  or  has  it  a  deeper 
meaning  ?     Consider  the  positive  denying  as  being  ever  the  diagonal,  the 
ellipse  : — what  meaning  can  be  seen  in  it. 

I  say  the  painter  accelerates  the  course  of  time :  puts  that  before  us  at 
once,  which  in  Nature  ages  only  can  accomplish.     By  his  hand  we  see  a 
mountain  visibly  melt  away ;  and  though  it  stands  immoveable  before  us, 
we  feel  that  he  is  true.     For  our  *  feelings '  are  truer  to  Nature  than  our 
senses,  of  course.     And  the  painter  represents  our  feelings. 

In  Beethoven's  most  perfect  genius  work  is  there  not  an  absence  of  the 
perfect '  being  nothing '  ?     Is  it  not  loaded  still  with  some  '  substance  *  ? 
Was  the  woman  element  a  little  deficient  in  Beethoven  ?  [and  if  so  have 
we  a  farther  key  to  what  that  is ;  is  it  related  to  that '  being  nothing' 
whereby  it  is  also  infinite  ?]      Or  is  the  character  of  the  music  modified 
by  the  deafness  ?     Do  we  see  here  a  plus  by  a  minus  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  painter  should  paint  what  he  '  sees '  ?     I  question  it ; 
any  more  than  that  Newton  should  have  really  thought  the  falsities  of  the 
calculus.     He  paints  what  he  feels  it  right  to  paint,  knowing  he  does  not 
see  it,  just  as  Newton  thought  it  right  to  enact  or  suppose,  knowing  he  did 
not  think  it,     [For  thinking — feeling  true —  is  equivalent  to  seeing.] 

So  this  doctrine  that  the  painter  should  paint  what  he  sees  is  not  really 
a  truthful  one,  and  miist  be  misleading  (as  in  any  case  it  is  certainly  not 
instructive :  and  this  is  worth  noting,  its  uninstructiveness  was  really  a 
proof  all  along  it  was  not  the  truth).     It  is  to  be  substituted  by  this :  that 
the  painter  is  to  paint,  not  what  he  sees,  but  what  he  feels  to  be  right,  true 
to  the  details  and  giving  their  true  effect,  although  he  knows  it  is  not 
what  he  sees.     Now  from  this  point  of  view  Turner's  expression  acquires 
new  interest,  that  a  man  should  paint  his  '  impressions,^     What  does  '  im- 
pression '  mean  here  ? 

Speaking  of  painting  as  an  inversion  of  the  process  of  seeing  Nature, 
may  we  not  say  that  painting  is  '  Nature  taken  from  behind ' :  or  '  Nature 
taken  in  the  making,'  perhaps. 
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^  Man '  is  to  men  as  that  painter's  touch  is  to  the  details,  or  rather  as 
the  one  in  Nature  is  to  the  forms.    For  painting,  isf  as  it  were,  negatively 
what  Nature  is  positively :  from  its  *  one  *  the  details  are  by  adding ;  from 
Nature's  one  they  are  by  a  minus. 

And  this  suggests  about  that  stroke  :  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  complex 
thing :  each  fragment,  or  relation  of  it  rather,  demands  for  its  proper  ap- 
prehension, it  implies — to  the  intellectual  eye,  is — ^that  which  constitutes 
a  whole  detail.     This  is  its  character.     It  could  not  be  but  by  the  having 
been  of  those.     Yes :  here  is  another  parallel : — that  stroke  is  a  fossil,  a 
relic,  it  implies  the  whole  organism  that  has  ceased  to  be,  but  which  the 
eye,  capable  of  seeing,  involuntarily  reconstructs  as  it  looks  at  it. 

Here  one  sees  Palscontology  again.     It  is  a  '  picture  *  too. 

About  music  again.     It  is  the  perfect  art  I  have  said,  as  being  in  itself 
dynamic — a  true  fluxion.     And  life,  which  is  again  dynamic,  which  is  a 
fluxion  also,  is  the  other  perfect  art.     And  it  is  music  again.     And  see 
now :  these  other  art's  [the  static  ones,  painting,  mathematics,  &c.]  they 
are  less  perfect,  but  they  by  this  less  perfection  accomplish  things  music 
cannot.     They  are  art  sacrificing  itself:  wiih  the  utmost  exactitude  they 
&re,  *■  Art  being  made  flesh/    It  takes  upbn  itself  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  to  serve. 

And  so  again  here  is  but  a  case  of  anticipation  suppressed.     Music  is 
the  true  *  anticipation '  of  human  life.     It  is  '  suppressed  '  in  the- '  static '  ^ 
arts,  to  reappear  perfected  in  human  life.   This  is  the  significance  of  it  all. 
And  is  not  here  the  key  to  all  the  arts  ? 

In  Nature,  again,  though  there  is  many — many  details  and  succession 
of  many  forms — yet  it  gives  the  impression  of  a  unity  :  most  strikingly  it 
does  so  and  at  once.     Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  unity  of  nature  was 
not  felt  ?     And  is  not  the  affirmation  of  it  the  first  lisping  utterance  of 
thought.     Just  so,  tliough  the  true  painter's  stroke  is  one,  it  gives — and  at 
once  and  with  utmost  force — the  impression  of  many. 

And  science  is  exactly  a  thought-picture  of  Nature  in  this,  that  it  puts 
one  for  the  many ;  and,  as  in  the  picture,  the  one  must  be  a  thing  not  it- 
self possible  to  be  in  Nature  [too  little  to  be,  because  too  much].    Here  is 
simply  SL  proof  that '  matter  and  force  '  cannot  truly  be.     It  needs  no  test- 
ing of  their  qualities  and  evidence  &c.  to  see  if  they  can  exist :  the  very 
mode  in  which  they  come — what  they  are  for,  and  what  they  do — carries 
the  proof  with  it ;  that  they  cannot,  ought  not  to  be.     If  they  were,  they 
would  not,  could  not  be  for  us  as  they  are ;  we  should  have  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  things  for  our  purpose.     It  is  even  as  that  stroke  cannot. 

Is  there  in  science  too  the  same  process  as  in  painting  of  bringing  to  a 
limit,  getting  the  details  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  so  obtaining  a  nega- 
tively universal  ?  For  science  too  is  static.  Will  not  the  scientific  pro- 
cesses— which  are  manifest — reveal  the  invisible  artistic  ones  7 

Does  not  the  painter  get  at  his  stroke,  as  the  interpreter  perceives  the 
true  secret  of  a  multitude  of  phenomena,  and  this  in  some  sayable  way  ? 
Surely  the  interpreter  evidently  does  reduce  all  the  *  forms '  or  details  to 
their  limit,  putting  in  a  one  which  will  as  it  were  ft  them  all. 

And  then,  observe  this  '  one '  not  only  must  not  answer  to  any  one  of 
the  forms ;  must  not  only  differ,  nay  must  strictly  speaking  have  no  form  : 

Yes ;  this  surely  must  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  painter's  stroke  ; 
it  must  not  only  not  be  any  detail,  it  must  be  of  no  form  ? 

I  say  that  this  '  one  '  of  the  interpreter  in  science  must  not  only  not 
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answer  to  any  particular  (because  it  must  answer  to  all)  it  must  do  two 
things  besides ;  perhaps  three. 

1st.  It  must  show  this  one  to  be  the  same  as  some  other;  it  must  be 
altruistic. 

2nd.  It  must  show  this  altruistic  thing  modified. 

3rd.  Must  it  not  also  show  it  in  some  way  inverse  to  the  appearance  ? 

How  are  these  in  painting  ? 

I  see  [in 's  two  drawings  for  example]  that  the  true  *  harmony '  is 

not  to  be  obtained  by  diminishing  intensity  ;  both  the  jarring  colours 
(&c.),  may  be  even  more  intense,  and  yet  be  one. 

Is  not  this  seeing  one  thing  of  which  one  is  ignorant  by  means  of  another 
of  which  one  is  still  more  ignorant,  a  strict  parallel  to  sleep-walking  ? 
[which  surely  is  a  good  instance  of  seeing  with  not-seeing  in  it,  i.e.  of 'the 
use  of  ignorance]  : — ^A  condition  in  which  one  perceives  and  feels  just  the 
things  which  belong  and  no  others : — not  the  other  things  which  make 
other  people  giddy.  A  kind  of  half  voluntary,  half  involuntary,  ignorance ; 
exactly  surely  a  kind  of  Instinct  from  ignorance. 

So  of  course  this  cannot  be  done  by  trying ;  no  more  done  again,  by 
trying,  by  a  man  who  has  done  it  before  than  by  another.    Trying  has  no 
relation  to  the  doing. 

What  a  connection  there  is  here  with  the  idea  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  again  in  the  sleep- walker^s  entire  absence  of  fear. — In  fact  in  this  par- 
allel of  one  disease  there  must  be  a  clue  to  the  significance  of  disease  itself. 

And  surely  it  bears  on  this  which  we  recognise  as  the  '  disease '  of  hu- 
manity, the  non- perception.    Man  does  not  perceive  the  actual,  I  say,  and 
hence  all  his  false  feeling.  True,  but  what  else  7  Must  not  perception  have 
a  non-perception  in  it;  true  feeling  a  false  feeling?   Surely.   Are  not  man's 
eyes  holden  also  as  the  sleep- walker*s  are ;  as  the  eyes  of  Instinct  are ; 
that  he  may  use  his  ignorance ;  may  have  an  Instinct,  and  do  what  with 
fuller  perception  he  could  not  do. — Knowing  must  have  an  ignorance  in 
it.     It  must,  at  least,  in  its  advance  from  ignorance.     For  may  not  here 
be  a  key  to  why  all  these  contraries  are  to  us  ?     They  are  not  truly  con- 
traries.    Our  pain  is  God^s  joy,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.     But  we  see  'al- 
truistic seeing,*  advancing  from  ignorance,  must  have  an  ignorance  in  it ; 
a  non-perception  of  modifying  details  that  the  oneness  may  be  visible.    Is 
this  the  clue  to  all  ? 

Genius  can  do  one  thing.     It  has  power  to  lay  down  and  take  again— 
to  have  in  giving.     This  commandment  it  has  received  [should  we  not 
say  fi*om  Nature,  its  Mother  ?] 

But  others  can  be  taught  to  do,  as  it  alone  first  knows:— -and  so  doing  to 
do  even  greater  works  than  it. 

Besides  the  proper  Genius-period  (that  which  succeeds  the  talent- period 
in  the  work  of  Genius)  is  there  not  yet  another  ?  [a  third,  or  if  an  anti- 
cipation period  be  reckoned,  a  fourth]  in  which  the  man  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  own  methods,  so  to  speak — ^understands  more  or  less  his  own 
modes,  and  feels  the  reason  of  them,  and  as  it  were  consciously  and  with 
denign  applies  them  ;  making  as  it  were  a  talent  work  out  of  them  ?     Is 
this  the  key  to  Beethoven's  and  Turner's  so-called  '  third '  periods  ?    And 
is  it  really  the  highest  work  of  the  man,  or  does  not  the  re-introduction  of 
a  self-element  truly  mar  it,  even  although  some  further  points  may  be 
attained ;  so  that  the  feeling  that  there  comes  a  falling  off,  or  some  sort  of 
worsening,  in  this  period  has  its  ground.     The  man  now  doing  wilfully. 
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V 

vhat  before  he  only  did  by  instinctr— doing  to  produce  an  effect  what 
before  he  did  only  because  he  must. 

Does  there  come  thus  a  one-sidedness  P — ^the  work  being  no  longer  the 
perfect  union  of  both — the  perfect  presentation  of  Nature ; — who  will  only 
present  herself  [thotigh  she  may  do  it  through  a  man]  and  will  not  be 
presented  by  any  man. 

Yes :  does  the  self- element  come  in  again  in  the  last  epoch  of  Genius 
sometimes ;  and  bring  its  work  down  again  to  a  lower  form  ?    It  may  be ; 
but  this  may  still  not  be  a  lowering  of  the  work,  but  a  real  advance.   For 
may  it  not  be  a  lower  '  form  *  of  a  still  higher  '  grade '  ?  the  indication 
and  commencement  of  a  still  higher  life ;  unipolar  again,  but  unipolar  in 
advance.     And  is  it  not  the  anticipation  that  is  given  ?     Does  Genius, 
beginning  with  anticipation,  [tend  to]  end  in  anticipation  again  ? 

He  gets  confident  in  guessing,  and  so  no  longer  insists  on  the  positive 
denial  of  its  opposite ;  but  he  guesses  right,  and  knows  when  a  guess  is 
right.     He  says  this  must  be ;  not  sees  it  is  ? 

It  is  the  bipolar  choosing  to  become  unipolar ;  it  is  really  an  act  of  sa- 
crifice ;  it  is  giving  up  in  order  to  attain ;  and  it  is  surely  precisely  what 
we  see  in  organic  development — a  new  unipolar  rising  above  each  bipo- 
lar.    Genius  does  not  feel  its  work  is  final,  as  even  its  largest-souled  ad- 
mirers are  apt  to  do ;  and  when  it  thus  gives  up  itself  in  order  to  go  be- 
yond itself,  they  stand  aghast  and  lament  its  failure  [which  it  is,  and  is 
not ;  for  the  true  success  also  has  failure  in  it.]     Even  the  best  and  larg- 
est critics  could  not  have  recognised  this  as  a  true  advance ;  they  have 
specially  trained  themselves  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  shallow  beauty  of 
anticipation ;  and  the  very  Genius  itself  has  most  trained  them  so.     It 
requires  more  flexibility,  or  at  least  more  understanding,  than  they  have 
to  see  that. 

In  this  work.  Genius  drops  its  perfect  embodiment  of  details — it  cuts  off* 
its  right  hand.     Is  not  this  the  very  key  to  tliat  passage  ?     Only  think  of 
more  being  done  by  that ;  doing  that  has  not-doing  in  it !    And  how  wide 
it  goes  ['  fed  on  what  it  might  have  done  and  could  not.']     In  this  we  see, 
too,  another  spiritual  bearing :  we  see  a  self-conditioli — a  self-action — 
emerging  by  a  sacrifice.    The  very  type  surely  of  the  history  of  humanity : 
man  sacrificing  himself;  and  self-conscious  life,  a  self-action,  comes  of  it ; 
a  giving  up  to  attain.     Surely  this  world  is  man  having  cut  off*  his  right 
hand. 

Then  the  qiiestion  comes  whether  the  same  man  who  passes  through  the 
bipolar  to  the  unipolar  work  again  can  still  go  beyond,  can  [suppress  and] 
interpret  this  advanced  anticipation  ?     Surely  it  were  not  impossible. 
When  nature  has  a  man  thus  made  truly  to  her,  what  can  she  not  get  from 
him  ;  how  much  can  she  not  do  through  him  ? 

Do  I  not  see  why  this  new  anticipation-stage  comes  to  Genius?  it  is 
the  very  answer  to  a  question  I  have  asked  myself:  what  is  Genius  to  do 
when  all  the  materials  ready  for  interpreting  have  been  used,  and  no  more 
*•  putting  right '  is  possible ;  no  more  function,  because  no  more  nutrition  ? 
It  goes  on  into  a  new  anticipation ;  this  is  what  follows  ?     It  does  not  do 
again  talent  work,  at  first ;  not  first  observes,  but  anticipates ;  the  antici- 
pation surely  being  the  real  starting-point  of  the  two  unipolar  lines. 

So  is  it  from  Turner's  last  pictures  the  future  artists  must  learn  to  ob- 
serve afresh  [and  here  surely  one  sees  that  Pre-raphaelitism,  though  a  true 
instinct,  is  not  the  right  thing :  it  is  too  late,  an  anachicnism.  It  is  '  pre- 
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turnerian '  observation,  and  we  want  post-tumerian.! 

So  about  Turner ;  surely  it  is  plain  fact;  he  had  exhausted  the  nutri- 
tion prepared  for  him,  had  done  all  the  interpretation  possible.     Surely  his 
most  perfect  pictures  are  the  final  perfection  possible  at  that  day ;  why 
should  he  have  gone  on  repeating  Uiat  work,  nay  how  could  he?    No  more 
interpreting  was  possible ;  all  his  promptings  failed  him.     He  could  no 
more  say,  this  visibly  is ;  he  could  only  say,  this  will  hereafter  be  visible, 
though  I  can  see  it  but  half. 

I  say  Genius  cuts  off  its  right  hand :  does  not  this  show  the  '  observa- 
tion '  hand  to  be  the  right  ?  and  may  right  and  left  be  read  in  this  7 

That '  constant '  in  the  mind  of  Genius  is  latent,  i.e.  it  is  unconscious ; 
and  in  this  surely  is  given  a  great  deal  of  its  character ;  in  this  Genius 
differs  from  those  who  do  all  that  they  do  consciously.     Evidently  there 
are  some  persons  of  this  kind ;  all  of  whose  work  is  done  with  percepticHi 
beforehand,  and  intent ;  and  nothing  in  it  takes  place  by  surprise,  and  at 
imawares  to  them.   In  Grenius  (in  all  who  have  this  *  unconscious  constant' 
co-operating),  there  are  two  elements  conjoined  in  their  work.     What 
they  *  do '  is  perpetually  reinforced  by  what  they  do  not  *  do,'  but  which 
*'  comes.'     Hence  comes  the  necessity,  the  beyond- itself-ness,  the  uncon- 
sciousness, of  Genius- work. 

One  sees  clearly ;  the  Genius-work  must  by  this  co-operation  of  an  im- 
conscious  factor  be  instinctive,  passive,  leading  himself  on  and  away ;  un- 
determinable, unforeseeable,  unduable,  by  himself:  this  accounts  for  that 
curious  phenomenon.     And  also  it  must  contain  two  in  it ;  two  united  into 
one : — the  conscious  and  the  imconscious  element.     These  terms  indeed 
would  do  to  apply  universally,  and  to  use  in  criticism.   The  work  of  Genius 
unites  a  conscious  and  an  unconscious  element,  and  which  is  which,  is  clear. 
[Has  not  the  true  consciousness  a  not-consciousness  in  it  ?] 

Further,  is  not  this  unconscious  element,  or  constant,  a  negative  7     Is  it 
not  rather  a  latent  feeling  of  ignorance,  a  definite  vacuity,  a  direction  of 
less  resistance  7   As  I  write  the  words  I  feel  how  I  join  on  to  Nature  again ; 
all  whose  processes  I  have  seen  to  be  determined  by  a  direction  of  less 
resistance.   These  less  resistances,  are  they  not  precisely  these  '  unconscious 
constants  7'  and  so  again  this  work  we  call  Genius  is  simply  Nature  (simply 
man  not  being  unlike  Nature).     So  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  that  Genius 
is  simply  being  like  Nature  in  presenting  (unconscious)  directions  of  less 
resistance  (to  force) ;  and,  just  as  in  Nature,  the  force  entering  here  consti- 
tutes an  organization ;  is  Life.    Then  Nature  and  Genius  may  each  bo 
seen  in  each. 

I  say  these  unconscious  constants  are  negatives ;  are,  as  it  were,  defi- 
nitely formed  minuses — questions.     They  are  prayers  surely,  and  Nature 
answers  them ;  and  to  this  prayer  all  Geniua-work,  all  man's  achieving, 
all  his  receiving,  is  an  answer. 

And  so  has  knowledge  an  ignorance  in  it  7  and  prayer  too  a  not-praying  7 

How  has  beauty  a  not-beauty  in  it  7 

I  say  this  negative  is  the  true  plus,  as  we  see  in  pain,  the  true  positive, 
but  untruly  felt.     So  of  beauty ;  the  '  not-beautiful '  in  it  will  be  the  true 
beauty  (untruly  felt),  and  what  we  call  beauty  will  be  but  self-beauty. 

Now  why  is  it  that  to  us  all  things  must  come  in  this  two-fold  form  ; 
with  the  true  plus  appearing  as  the  minus  7     See  it  in  pleasmre  and  pain. 

Now  may  one  not  see  more  about  anticipation.     Surely  it  is  not  like 
Genius-work  in  being  done  unconsciously ;  it  is  also  conscious  work.    Is 
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not  all  unipolar  work  so  ? 

i.e.  unipolar  in  man  ;  for  may  not  instinct  proper,  as  in  beasts,  exactly 
be  the  unconscious  element  of  Genius  alone  ?     So,  in  this.  Genius  is  not 
Instinct,  as  we  perceive  it,  but  has  in  it  what  is  in  Instinct.     And  by 
the  bye :  Is  not  Genius  one  of  the  ^  exceptional  facts '  which  are  the 
keys,  one  of  the  series  of  which  organic  life  is  the  first  ?     So  by  it  are 
we  first  to  imderstand  all  mental  phenomena,  and  then  imderstanding 
them,  seeing  them  not  as  they  are  to  us,  shall  we  not  see  Genius  derived 
by  a  minus  from  them  7     Are,  then,  the  imconscious  element  and  the 
conscious  element  in  Genius,  parallel  respectively  to  the  approximative 
and  divergent  processes  in  the  physical  ? 

But  I  say  anticipation  when  alone  is  still  conscious,  and  so  not  of  the 
same  kind  as  Genius-work,  which  alone  has  the  unconscious  element  in 
it  ?     Is  this  true  or  not — that  wherever  the  unconscious  element  is  there 
is  also  the  conscious  ?  the  bipolarity  ?    [I  mean  in  man.]  -^ 

Thus  it  is  Genius  does  that  which  it  cannot  do,  that  its  doing  has  a  not- 
doing  in  it.     By  this  instance  all  the  cases  of  the  included  negative 
must  be  better  seen  ;  by  this  not-doing  as  dependent  on  the  not-con- 
sciousness.     This  not- doing  is  the  not- self- doing ;  it  is  the  true  plus ; 
80  showing  how  all  are ;  how  in  each  case  this  apparent  negative  is  the 
true  plus ;  and  the  apparent  positive  is  a  '  self '  [a  negative]  form  of  it. 
The  anticipation  also,  I  say,  is  by  self;  by  design  and  effort ;  and  this 
involves  inevitable  and  profound  difierences  between  it  and  Genius-work. 
In  fiict  is  it  not  the  very  opposite  of  it,  inverse,  the  negative  to  Genius- 
work  as  positive. 

I  seem  to  see  it  in  the  social  instances ;  in  human  life  being  first  nega- 
tively altruistic,  and  then  {through  *  justice*)  positively  so.  This  anticipa- 
tion-work, though  it  may  be  said  to  be,  in  this  aspect,  '  altruistic,'  is  surely 
negatively  so.  In  some  sense,  though  being  a  prediction,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  interpretation,  it  is  the  most  opposed ;  just  as  the  negative  altruistic, 
the  strong  using  the  weak,  is  worse,  more  opposed  to  the  strong  serving 
the  weak,  than  weak  and  strong  each  standing  for  their  rights. 

So  probably  a  strong  aversion  to  anticipation-pictures  is  justified  and 
right:  the  contrariety  of  them  to  the  right,  their  absolute  inversion  of  it, 
should  be  felt  ? 

Then  are  all  the  negative  forms,  the  minuses,  also  not  merely  unfilled, 
empty,  but  opposites  to  the  right ;  so  that  even  the  suppression  of  them  is 
an  approach  to  it  in  spirit,  though  a  throwing  aside  its  form  7 

This  'anticipation'  then  is  *  self-judging,'  as  it  were;  judging  without 
doing  justice ;  which  of  course  is  more  abhorrent  from  true  good  than  not 
judging  at  all  7  the  mere  doing  justice  without  judging  is  letting  all  things 
'fight.' 

This  unconscious  element  in  Genius  then  answers  to,  is,  the  judging — the 
true  plus  in  minus  form :  it  is  that  by  which  the '  details '  are  brought  to  their 
limit,  by  which  their  effect  is  given,  in  their  own  denial.  And  is  there  not 
a  fresh  significance  visible  in  the  fact  of  the  '  unconsciousness '  of  this  ele- 
ment 7  It  has  BECOME  imconscious ;  has  made  itself  so ;  has  accepted  it. 
It  is  itself  again  a  sacrifice.  For  it  has  first  been  in  consciousness ;  it  is  the 
anticipation  itself,  the '  conscious '  negative  [or  self-]  anticipation,  that  has 
given  up  its  self-conscioiU9  state.  It  has  '  died  into  life,'  and  it  obtains 
so  an  altruistic  consciousness ;  it  becomes  conscious  again,  not  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  in  the  true  positive  form ;  positively  deny  ing  the  details.  This  is  life 
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in  dying ;  giving  up  life  to  have  it.  This  '  unconscions  constant  *  is  the 
very  suppressed  anticipation  itself.  It  is  the  thing  given  up  coming  back. 
Of  course  whatsoever  thing  is  given  up  must  be  had  again.  Nay,  God  has 
refused  absolutely,  His  very  Being  refuses  it,  to  let  any  thing  be  merely  given 
up.  He  has  made  that  to  be  having ;  by  His  very  Being  He  makes  it  so ;  to 
be  the  only  having.  This  giving  up  is  simply  die  converting  the  thing 
given  from  the  negative  into  the  positive  form. 

So  the  'unconscious*  is,  just  as  I  have  seen,  phenomenallt  n^ative,  and 

because  truly  the  positive  :  this  is  all  perfect  so  &r. 
So  this  is  the  constant,  the  suppressed  anticipation.     That  suppression  is 
not,  it  cannot  be,  the  putting  out  of  being,  (of  course)  it  is  the  putting 
only  out  of  PHENOMENAL  being ;  out  of  (our)  '  self  consciousness  (t.  e,  out 
of  Uie  negative ;  for  the  pluses  to  us  are  the  negatives.)     This  it  is  makes 
it  ready  to  act  ever  as  the  positive,  to  be  the  judging  with  justice  in  it. 

It  has  gained  the  positive  form ;  sp  all  giving  up  shall  give  us  this ;  and 
all  losing  is  the  same,  for  this  giving  up  of  the  anticipation  is  not '  will- 
ingly '  done  by  the  self;  nay  by  the  self  cannot  be  willingly  done,  for  that 
were  to  cease  to  be  self.   It  is  a  result  of '  force,*  as  much  as  any  impulse  in 
nature,  or  any  loss  most  struggled  against  in  life.    All  giving  up,  all  losing 
of  ours,  is  this  very  same  thing — ^it  is  the  preparing  to  have,  the  prophecy 
of  our  having,  that  very  thing  in  true  positive  form.     Genius  is  the  key 
to  losing.     All  is  in  that ;  it  loses  its  life  to  have  it,  and  shows  therein 
what  al]  losing  is.     He  loses  it  self- wise :  he  has  it  altruistically.     Just  as 
much  should  we  wish  to  keep,  to  gain,  as  Genius  should  wish  to  remain  a 
mere  anticipator.     So  this  is  what  human  life  is,  this  constant  losing : — 
seen  fairly,  from  without,  and  not  from  within  alone,  it  is  Genius ;  human- 
ity is  one  great  Genius  work,  and  does  not  Genius  lose  too,  and  weep  over 
its  losses  ?  Does  it  not  sit  down  in  agony  and  think  it  has  lost  its  all  ?  And 
was  sinner  ever  more  amazed  at  heaven,  than  his  own  vision,  his  own  per- 
formance, amazes  him  ?     He  has  done  nothing  but  give  up ;  he  knows  he 
has  not ;  and  behold,  he  possesses  all  things. 

This  surely  may  be  added  to  the  answer  to  the  question  :  What  com- 
pensation shall  the  suffering  person  have  for  his  sufferings  ?     This :  he 
shall  have  in  positive,  in  altruistic  form,  that  which  he  loses  in  the  nega- 
tive (the  self)  form.    That  very  thing  he  shall  have ;  as  Genius  has  again 
the  '  anticipation  *  which  nature  has  so  relentlessly  torn  from  him.  Nay  he 
has  it'  still ;  the  having  is  in  the  very  giving  up ;  it  is  not  gone ;  it  is  gone 
phenomenally,  to  self-consciousness,  alone ;  it  is  still  there,  still  his,  more 
truly  his,  and  to  be  his  still  more  ;  its  emptiness  has  but  become  capable 
of  being  filled,  is  being  filled.    Whatsoever  joy  is  lost  or  forbidden,  that 
has  become  an  '  unconscious  constant,'  that  is  all.     Thro'  it,  instead  of  a 
mere  self-pleasure,  self-power,  self-possession,  he  shall — when  the  due  time 
is  come,  and  the '  right '  has  been  enough  fulfilled,  thro'  it,  and  with  it, 
*  coming  again  in  glory  ' — 

for  how  can  Christ  not  come  again  in  glory,  when  all  other  lost  things 

do,  and  shall,  and  must  ? 
he  shall  embrace  and  embody  in  his  joy  the  universal  joy,  shall  have  a  joy, 
perform  a  work  that  is  more  than  his,  that  is  God's,  is  man's  own  work 
and  joy  in  him.     Yes,  all  that  we  call  having  is  the  negative  of  having, 
destined  by  being  given  up  to  be  filled.     It  must  be  thus :  that  the  lost 
things  remain  as  unconscious  elements,  as  constants.    Nor  is  it  hard  to 
think:  how  constantly  the  heart  has  said  it,  and  how  perfectly  the  &ct  that 
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all  our  hands  can  hold  or  brains  can  think  is  but  phenomenal,  prepares  its 
possibility.     For  never,  surely,  by  the  laws  of  right,  of  necessity,  can  any- 
thing be  taken  :  the  '  giving  up '  of  Genius  in  obedience  to  ^  fact,'  is  but  a 
picture  of  the  whole.     Each  treasure  given  up  or  taken  away  leaves  be- 
hind it,  becomes,  a  spiritual  form  of  itself;  what  we  lose  phenomenally  that 
we  have,  actually.     It  is  there,  with  us,  the  fact,  in  the  very  loss  of  the 
phenomenon ;  for  all  these  phenomena,  the  highest  of  them,  and  the  lowest, 
we  know  are  but  the  appearances  of  a  spiritual  fact,  and  it  is  in  the  losing 
of  the  former  that  we  gain  the  latter.    In  truth  it  is  the  fact  of  the  gaining 
causes  U8  to  feel  the  losing ;  this  is  the  true  order.     For  the  true  having, 
the  having  of  the  actual,  must  be  an  altruistic  having. 

This  is  seen  in  Genius ;  it  has  consciously,  only  in  an  altruistic  con- 
sciousness, and  can  have  only  so.     That  which  it  has,  being  altruistic, 
can  only  be  possessed  altruistically,  and  if  consciously  possessed,  the  con- 
sciousness must  be  altruistic ;  this  is  that  passive  work,  felt  not  its  own, 
of  Genius. 
This  I  say  cannot  be  had  in  a  self- having ;  that  denies  it.     The  becoming 
of  this  having  must  appear  as  a  self-losing.    This  consciousness  of  losing  is, 
truly,  simply  the  mode  in  which  we  feel  the  becoming  of  the  true  having. 
The  self-losing  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  altruistic  having,  this  is  a  simple 
axiom.     And  this  is  the  order ;  there  is  no  loss,  that  is  only  phenomenal ; 
it  is  the  phenomenon  of  true  having.  So  that  it  is  not  by  losing  the  having 
comes ;  but  the  occurring  of  the  having  makes  the  losing  felt. 

When  the  painter  [and  this  case  may  stand  for  all]  finds  his  '  anticipa- 
tion '  forced  from  him,  all  that  has  truly  happened  is  that  he  has  seen;  that 
this  'judging '  of  his  is  assuming  a  true  instead  of  false  form,  that  it  is,  in  a 
word,  becoming.     For  this,  it  must  pass  out  of  his  self-consciousness,  but 
not  out  of  his  possession.     Nay  it  is  never  to  come  into  his  '  self'  con- 
sciousness again,  nor  can ;  but  his  consciousness  is  to  grow,  is  indeed  in 
a  word  to  be  created^  to  contain  it. 

Here  this  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  *  creating '  of  the  sense  of  reason, 
and  sense  of  right  or  good,  in  the  very  work  of  interpreting  nature.    The 
giving  up  of  the  *  ideal,'  rational  and  moral  alike,  is  but  an  instance. 
Now  is  not  here  a  clue  again  to  the  physical  organic,  in  the  suppression 
of  the  anticipation  ;  there  also  it  must  still  be,  in  altruistic  and  positive 
form ;  and  must  be  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  race  grows  capable  of  containing 
it  again. 

Does  not  this  bear  well  upon  the  losing  of  individuality :  the  true  individ- 
uality has  not- individuality  in  it.     To  refuse  to  lose  it,  is  to  refuse  it 
simply. 
Is  not  here  a  key  alike  to  art  and  to  life :  in  art  that  which  thus  positively 
denies  the  details  is  this  suppressed  anticipation  ;  latently  in  the  mind, 
having  assumed  a  new  form,  a  positive  one.     This  should  give  a  more 
definite  seeing  still  of  that  process.     And  for  life,  see  :  the  anticipation 
remains,  tho'  latent,  all  the  while,  and  surely  may  be  found,  and  the  work* 
ing  traced :  it  is  not  annihilated  nor  can  be.     Ought  we  not  to  see  visibly 
here  what  in  the  individual  is  invisible  ?     That  which  is  unconsciously 
in  the  human  mind  is  destined  to  shape,  to  rule,  its  future. 

Can  we  trace  it  in  the  feeling  which  remains  for  the  past  negatively  al- 
truistic forms  of  life  ? 

And  once  more  in  respect  to  that  imconscious  constant ;  some  sight  of 
this  kind  was  demanded.     It  must  be  shown  oiganically  necessary ;  ^ts 
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source  and  becoming  traced ;  it  must  he  derived,  seen  not  arbitrary  nor 
accidental.     If  accident  seems  to  determine  it,  as  perhaps  it  maj  some- 
times, it  is  hnt  as  a  stimulus,  which  occasions  its  operation^  not  its  being. 
Becognizing  it  as  the  suppressed  anticipation  shows  it  necessary. 

Thus  it  is  Genius  in  tiiat  last  anticipation  lays  down  its  perfection,  and 
so  it  has  it.      But  in  this  the  nutrition  is  suppressed ;  the  details — the 
doing  justice,  not  the  judging — are  denied.  This  is  interesting,  for  the  re- 
lations and  the  process  must  be  the  same,  tho*  the  element  is  the  opposite. 
The  detail  part  too,  the  nutrition,  may  also  become  thus  an  unconscious 
constant  in  the  mind — may,  like  the  anticipation,  exist  in  altruistic  form. 
Nay  is  this  the  secret  of  the  positive  denial  of  the  details,  is  this  only  an- 
other way  of  expressing  their  altruistic  existence ;  are  not  these  two  terms 
palpably  the  same  ?     So  is  it  the  details  becoming  thus  an  imconscious 
constant.     [An  invisible  power  or  constituent,  speaking  objectively.] 

Is  it  this  that  is  the  pnnitive  denial  of  them  ?    Yet  no  :  I  was  saying  this 
suppression  of  them  constitutes  a  new  *  anticipation '  in  which  they  are  not. 
They  are  suppressed  in  order  to  become  altruistic,  and  because  they  are 
not  so :  that,  is  surely,  in  the  new  interpretation,  the  very  forms  which  do 
positively  deny  the  details  are  themselves  to  be  brought  to  a  limit,  and 
positively  denied  ;  ever  more  in  the  same.     Is  not  this  Creation  :  Being, 
suppressed  in  order  to  be  altruistic  ?     So  God  is  in  His  creatures. 

Anticipation  sees  that  a  thing  is ;  interpretation  that  it  must  be ;  the 
former  sees  it  but  cannot  say  why,  does  not  see  it  as  an  universal,  cannot 
make  that  particular  the  type  of  all.     Nay  as  it  Rees  it,  that  thing  is  not 
the  type  of  all,  it  is  not  even  truly  that  thing  itself.     Is  this  it :  that  an- 
ticipation takes  the  ybrm  of  the  thing  rather  than  the  fact  of  it ;  takes  it  in 
a  way  in  which  somehow  it  is  not  an  universal.     Is  there  not  a  suggestion 
here  as  to  the  significance  of  every  interpretation  ;  t.e.  is  not  an  interpre- 
tation necessarily  an  universal  fact ?  [Simply,  indeed,  because  it  is  a  fact; 
because  all  nature  is  one.]     So  that  we  might  use  every  interpretation 
thus,  knowing  that  it  must  be  an  universal  to  see  all  things  by.     If  e.g. 
we  had  known  this,  what  use  we  might  have  made  of  the  astronomical  one. 
The  mere  sun  in  centre,  was  no  type  of  all  things,  but  the  elliptic  fell, 
[and  many  around  one?]  the  elliptic  vibration,  this  was  necessarily  a  key  to 
all.     We  might  surely  have  said  beforehand  organic  life  is  this.    And  may 
we  not  now  still  use  it  so,  and  all  the  other  interpretations  ? 

Here  are  the  *  three  '  ?  a  feet  but  arbitrary — necessary  but  a  mere  appear- 
ance— a  fact  that  is  necessary  ?     And  in  being  necessary  surely  it  must 
be  imiversal ;  for  it  is  necessary  only  because  all  else  that  is  determines 
and  necessitates  it ;  so  that  it  must  be  one  with  all.     What  can  the  rest 
of  things  necessitate  but  again  itself  ? 

7.2.70.     Concert.    Now  I  feel  I  know  the  difference  between  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.     It  lies  in  their  personal  constitution  rather  than  in  their 
Genius.     Owing  perhaps  to  causes  inevitable  to  man — perhaps  to  alterable 
conditions,  such  as  the  audiences  for  whom  they  wrote,  or  the  forms  to 
which  they  bound  themselves — both  of  them  wrote  music  which  their 
Genius  proper  did  not  dictate ;  both  wrote  music  not  under  their  true  in- 
spiration, and  both  mixed  it  more  or  less  with  some  of  their  finest  work  ; 
but  then  Beethoven  expressed  his  emotions ;  grand  and  great,  sublime  and 
profotmd  emotions  which  rouse  the  soul  to  hear.    Mozart  had  no  emotions 
to  express ;  so  Beethoven's  uninspired  music  is  grand  and  beautiful  [nay 
to  many  the  most  attractive — to  all  who  are  not  musical  enough  to  prefer 
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munc  proper  to  the  expression  of  emotion  by  sound.]    Mozart's  uninspired 
music  is,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  trivial.     Here  is  the  main  source  of 
the  difference  between  them  ;  and  especially  of  the  very  natural  preference 
given  to  Beethoven.     It  is  just,  in  that  respect ;  but  there  is  another  side. 
For  probably  on  account  of  the  very  fact  of  the  great  emotions  Beethoven 
had  to  express,  his  Genius  work  seems  to  me  less  absolutely  perfect.     He 
could  not  so  absolutely  put  nothing  of  his  own  into  it  [he  could  less  per- 
fectly *  positively  deny.*]     When  he  had  to  walk  his  walk  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  his  flight  was  impeded ;  his  wings  were  weighted  by  himself. 
Mozart  on  the  other  hand  when  he  walked  merely  tottered,  but  his  fiight 
was  absolute.   But  if  Beethoven  had  lived  and  been  able  to  piursue  his 
work,  is  it  not  most  probable  the  force  of  nature  would  have  absolutely 
excluded  his  self  from  it? 

Must  there  not  be  a  distinguishing  character  in  the  early  talent-work  of 
Genius,  not  specially  good  of  its  kind  probably,  and  apt  to  be  imitative, 
but  with  some  perfectly  distinctive  qualities.     What  are  they  ?     (See  e.g. 
Beethoven  and  Turner.)     Genius  in  this  work  uses  only  halt*  of  itself,  the 
man  of  Talent  the  whole. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  see  how  not-seeing  (in  certain  rela- 
tions) produces  the  feeling  of  seeing,  or  knowledge.     It  is  surely  the  first 
and  chief  instance  of  all  negatives  appearing  to  us  as  positives.     It  is 
worth  finding  out  what  particular  relation  of  not-seeing  it  is  that  produces 
the  effect  of  seeing.     I  asked  two  young  persons  whether,  if  all  men  had 
«.  been  always  blind,  man  would  have  found  out  that  he  was  blind  ?     They 
both  of  them  said,  without  hesitation,  that  he  would  not.     I  asked  one  of 
them  why,  and  the  reply  was  at  once,  *  I  don't  see  how,'  &c.     Now  this 
foolish  reason  is  the  very  basis  of  the  understanding  of  man's  mental  life. 
The  curious  point  is,  that  man  is  exactly  in  that  case ;  that  he  has 
precisely  found  out  that  he  is  blind ;  that  we  can  only  know  phenomena 
is  precisely  saying  it.     There  is  a  discord  between  instinct  and  capa- 
cities. 

Surely  one  gets  almost  to  the  very  root  of  genius  in  this ;  that  it  knows 
when  it  is  ignorant — knows  the  feeling  of  ignorance.  Then  the  question 
is,  why  has  he  this ;  is  it  the  primary,  or  does  it  come  from  his  having 
true  knowledge  to  compare  it  with  ?  I  think,  not  the  latter ;  for  all  havt 
knowledge,  and  might  compare,  though  they  may  not  acquire  it  new ; 
and,  besides,  the  feeling  of  ignorance  where  others  think  knowledge  is 
comes  before  there  is  any  special  knowing.  Is  it  not  one  of  its  very  first 
intellectual  consciousnesses  ?  It  must  'surely  be  simply  that  in  genius  is 
the  double  demand,  because  essentially  the  two  persons.  This  is  the  root 
of  it ;  there  are  the  two  persons  in  genius,  and  it  demands,  therefore,  to 
touch  Nature  on  the  two  sides.  The  guesser  and  the  observer  alike  feel 
that  a  certain  condition  is  ignorance;  the  guesser  that  mere  classified 
observing  is,  the  observer  that  mere  guessing  is;  but  genius  feels  that 
both  are.  And  this  is  not  mysterious  at  all ;  he  simply  has  both  feelings 
because  he  is  both  people.  He  demands  things  to  satisfy  both  the  persons 
he  is.  This  is  only  the  '  personal '  aspect  of  the  expression  that  a  thing 
both  possible,  and  unlike  what  it  looks,  is  true ;  that  is,  it  answers  the 
demands  of  genius.  The  two  things  are  one.  Which  is  it  ?  does  it 
answer  demands  of  genius  because  it  is  true,  or  is  it  true  because  it 
answers  the  demands  of  genius,  i.e.  of  man  ? 

?  Will  this  be  found  the  right  idea  of  the  true ;  that  it  is  what  answers 
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the  demands  of  man  [genius]  ?    I  feel  as  if  it  were  thus ;  as  if  truth 
were  thus  to  be  seen,  not  as  a  relation  of  things,  but  as  a  fitting  of 
things  to  man.     That  ^  truth  '  means  a  fitting  to  humanity.     But  then 
this  is  not  the  end,  for  what  is  humanity  but  a  part  of  Nature  ?  as  seen 
before.     And  may  not  the  very  nature  of  this  demand  of  genius  be  a 
demand  for  absolute  unity ;  and  so  its  demand  be  demand  for  the  fact 
of  being.     Indeed,  how  can  the  true  demand  [or  want,  or  *  fitting ']  of 
humanity  be  for  anything  else  ?     The  two  are  necessarily  one. 
This  consciousness,  in  genius,  of  when  it  is  ignorant  surely  is  the  key  to 
very  many  things  in  it,  especially,  perhaps,  to  the  limits  it  places  on  its 
intellectual  activity ;  its  avoidance  of,  or  even  almost  aversion  for,  certain 
pursuits  or  studies.     It  feels  it  cannot  know  them ;  the  seeming  half- 
knowledge  is  irksome  to  it.     Was  it  not  so  Newton  turned  away  from  art ; 
not  fi:om  mere  insensibility  ?     That  double  Nature  which  makes  genius 
demand  to  be  touched  on  both  sides  is  the  secret  of  its  enormous  labour, 
its  unparalleled  work.     For  this  is,  of  course,  a  perpetual  discontent.     It  is 
never  satisfied  [till  its  own  satisfaction  comes,  and  then  it  is  over-satisfied]. 
So  its    restlessness,   its  unmanageableness,   its  unreason,   its'  perpetual 
seeking,  its  ceaseless  toil. 

[He  who  does  not  work,  whatever  he  is,  is  not  genius ;  he  does  not 
know  its  pains,  its  goads.] 
So  genius,  in  this  consciousness  of  not  knowing  [or  not  seeing,   for  it 
applies  to  art  and  every  form  of  human  life]  is  a  perpetual  prayer. 

[Surely />ra^er  should  be  seen  in  this.     Is  it  not  at  the  bottom  this 
consciousness  of  not  having,  which  is  the  basis  of  having  ?    There  is  this 
deep  philosophy  in  it,  at  least,  it  implies  the  true  attitude  for  having.] 
Genius  opens  its  mouth  wide,  and  Nature  fills  it. 

The  odiers  close  it  on  the  bare  imagination  of  a  feast,  and  man  wakes 
empty  and  a-hungered. 
So  it  has  its  perpetual  childish  curiosity. 

This  double  demand  of  genius,  what  a  limiting,  a  baffling,  a  real 
stopping  and  forbidding  it  is,  and  of  the  rightest,  best,  most  useful,  and 
delightful  things.  It  is  shut  up,  confined,  incapacitated ;  but  what  an 
infinite  power  it  is.  It  is  action  and  necessity  in  one  when  its  time  is 
come.  And  that  freedom  and  power  which  the  unipolars  have,  it  is  our 
freewill  exactly,  the  plus  seeming  to  be,  but  truly  a  minus.  Or,  indeed,  is 
not  the  parallel  perfect  ?  Is  not  the  'anticipation  *  the  arbitraiy  action ;  the 
'  theory'  the  necessary  passion  7  And  is  not  all  implied  in  the  mere  fact 
of  our  phenomenal  perception  ?  If  Nature  is  not  Uke  what  we  perceive 
her,  must  there  not  be  these  two  seemings ;  and  if  in  time,  must  there  not 
be  the  succession? 

Now,  is  there  not  a  key  to  the  fiower  also  ?  Surely  it  is  not  a  mere 
aggregate  of  several  leaves  [all  otherwise  alike],  but  strictly  an  union  of 
polars.  There  must  be  two  complementary  half-things  in  the  fiower.  It 
must  insist  upon  doing  together  what  elsewhere  in  the  plant  two  opposites 
do.  Is  it  properly  not  several '  leaves,'  but  an  union  of  the  leaf  and  some 
oppositely  polar  element— of  the  leaf  and  root  e.g.  7 

The  fiower  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  [surely  a  totally  unscientific  notion], 
but  a  definite  union — and  of  polar  opposites.  It  is  what  always  comes  bj 
reaching  a  limit. 

If  a  fiowering  plant  can  put  out  roots  at  the  joints  it  won't  blossom 
unieaa  this  is  prevented,  e.g.  by  growing  it  over  stones. 
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That  painting  whicli — as  I  have  predicted  for  it — ^presents  colour  without 
definite  form,  i.e.  in  the  sense  of  delineation  of  any  object ;  I  say,  that  art  is 
only  the  calculus  again — the  positive  denial  of  form.  Nay,  simply  seeing 
it  in  this  way  is  proof  of  it ;  that  must  be :  form  must  be  for  positive 
denying. 

But  then  why  not  colour  too  7  Is  this  to  be,  or  is  it  thus :  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  '  positively  denied '  must  be,  and  as  for  colour  is  it 
not  to  be — rather,  is  it  not  already — positively  denied,  in  so  far  as 
definite  colour  is  concerned  ?  Is  not  *  harmony  of  colour '  this  very 
thing?  Does  not  'crude'  colour  mean  definite  colour  not  positively 
denied  ? 

Is  not  Titian's  colour,  e.g.  precisely  the  positive  denial  of  *  definite' 
colour  ?  So  that,  in  fact,  it  is  simply  the  case  that  in  painting  colour 
has  advanced  ahead  of  form ;  it  is  in  part  where  form  has  to  arrive. 
This  would  be  very  intelligible.  May  we  not  say  that  the  true  colour- 
iDg  (in  a  picture)  shows  how  Nature  is  made,  but  not  how  it  is  (for 
the  painter  has  to  alter  the  colour)?  So,  should  not  the  true  or  right 
presentation  of  form  show  how  Nature  is  made ;  in  the  same  way.  This 
is  what  I  ieel  in  those  last  pictures ;  or  rather  feel  that  Turner  felt. 
[Nature  is  a  whirlwind,  not  a  multitude  of '  thlDgs.'] 
Turner,  the  great  master  of  form,  denied  form ;  Newton,  the  great 
master  of  logic,  in  respect  of  quantity,  denied  that  very  thing. 

So  the  most  perfect  having  of  form  is  in  the  denial  of  it.  And  is 
colour  first  so  denied,  to  be  the  agent  in  this?  Ruskin,  Vol.  I.  p.  90,  notes 
Rubens'  inaccuracies  in  his  landscapes.  Is  this  also  the  calculus?  the 
truth  of  feeling  preferred  to  that  of  Fact ;  is  it  the  same  as  the  truth  to 
humanity  preferred  to  moral  Law? 

How  does  the  absolute  leaving  out  of  itself  by  genius  come  :  I  mean  in  so 

far  as  his  own  choosing  to  leave  it  out  is  concerned  ?     Of  course  it  must 

be  lefl  out  or  the  work  is  not  genius  work,  that  being  the  work  of  man 

and  not  of  the  individual.     But  how  comes  the  person  through  whom  it 

is  done  entirely  to  leave  out  all  of  himself:  the  natural,  nay,  inevitable 

tendency  of  all  being  to  put  it  in,  to  act  self- wise  ?     How  came  it  in 

Shakespeare,  e.g.  ?     I  fancy  it  is  not  primary,  but  a  result  of  experience. 

Can  we  trace  it  to  that  touching  nature  on  both  sides?     The  acting  by 

either  alone  would  be  a  self-acting ;  why  does  both  together  exclude  it  ? 

Abstractly  the  answer  is  clear  ;  that  the  '  self  is  simply  the  name  for  the 

negative  element  which  is  in  either  alone,  and  that  the  two  together 

are  simply  the  whole  without  a  negative,  but  this  wants  translating  into 

terms  of  individual  consciousness.     How  is  it  the  self  *  dies,'  consents  to 

its  own  abolition  ?     Surely  there  is  much  to  be  seen  here.     Here  is  the 

positive  denial.  Here  is  *  creation ' — ^the  true  destroying  of  the  self;  filling 

emptiness,  making  deadness  live.     Surely  it  is  true  :  it  is  less  that  genius 

'  creates'  in  its  external  action,  than  that  it  is  itself  the  seat  of  a  creation 

in  this  abolition  of  the  self.     The  creation  is  rather  in  it,  than  by  it  I 

Speaking  of  the  odd  way  in  which  incompatible  ideas  remain  in  men's 

minds,  they  not  perceiving  that  the  true  significance  of  one  is  that    it 

denies  and  renders  impossible  the  other — 

[as  the  discovery  of  inertia  in  the  phenomenal  led  to  the  curious  con- 
tradictory notion  of  inert  existence,  and  so  on  J 
—one  sees  how  this  result  comes  about,  looking  e.g.  at  the  chemists  now; 
and  seeing  how  full  their  minds  are  with  the  results  they  get ;  the  things 
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they  see  and  can  measure,  and  how  exclusively  fiill ;  one  sees  that  new 
ideas  thus  suggested  would  lie  side  by  side  with  any,  howeyer  utterly 
opposed,  and  never  in  the  least  disturb  them.  All  their  force  to  overthrow 
and  change  them  might  be  absolutely  latent. 

Now  here,  it  is  evident,  is  exactly  the  making  of  a  nutrition ;  the 
bringing  about  of  ^tendencies.'  This  passive  co-existence  of  incompa- 
tibles  is  the  very  idea,  in  one  form.  And  in  this  must  be  a  light  on 
nutrition  in  the  organic  world.  Surely  some  forms  of  it  must  arise  thus. 
And  is  not  the  exact  relation  of  genius  visible  again  here  ?  Does  it 
not  precisely  feel  this  incompatibility?  Is  it  not  this  that  makes  it 
genius  ? 

N.B. — This  surely  is  how  it  knows  that  mere  observation-knowing  is 
not  knowledge ;  the  sense  of  that  '  incompatibility'  in  its  materials 
would  give  that. 

And  does  it  not  arise  from  the  presence  in  it  of  the  latent  or  uncon- 
scious element?     Is  it  this  determines  it? 

?  It  is  not  certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  contradiction  is  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unconscious.  Rather,  perhaps,  this  feeling  may  be  common 
to  genius  and  anticipation.  It  may  be  the  special  anticipation  power ; 
in  genius,  the  complementary  feeling,  of  the  necessity  of  all  the  elements 
being  also  present.  Does  not  Anticipation  relieve  that  feeling  by 
negatively  denying  one  side  ? 

In  this  character  of  the  human  mind,  again,  how  beautifully  man  is  seen 
as  a  child.  For  this  is  exactly  what  a  child  does  or  rather  learns  by 
degrees  not  to  do^  It  will  let  contradictory  ideas  lie  together  in  its  mind;  as 
one  may  say  to  it,  e.g. '  and  so  he  jumped  down  his  own  throat,'  &c. ;  and  get 
only  a  grave  look  of  wonder  in  reply  for  a  long  while,  but  it  bursts  at  last 
into  a  laugh.  And  this  is  just  man's  experience.  We  can't  expect — ^his 
teacher  doesn't  expect — his  mind  to  be  so  alert  and  open,  as  that  he  shall 
always  see  through  this  at  once,  but  how  exquisite  an  education  it  is  for 
him.  In  connection  with  this  one  sees  how  in  Talent- work  the  new  materials 
are,  as  it  were,  accumulated  around  a  previously  present  nucleus,  so  to 
speak ;  how  they  are  added  and  grouped,  each  in  its  own  place,  though  by 
no  means  necessarily  unbeautifuUy  or  in  disorder.  But  they  are  an 
adding,  a  grouping  of  separate  things  around  or  beside  what  was  before. 
In  genius-work  this  pre-existing  element  or  nucleus  becomes  itself  trans- 
formed ;  it  is  made  absolutely  one  with  the  new  ;  and  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  before ;  it  is  not  more  added  to  what  was  before,  but  a  new  unit 
which  is  more. 

So,  however  it  may  be  hidden,  there  is  really  in  talent- work  always  a 
discord,  a  break ;  it  is  new  wine  put  into  old  bottles,  the  '  correction 
at  the  centre '  is  not  made. 

The  idea  of  the  true  Griffin — the  Lion  and  Eagle  completely  interpene* 
trating — shows  it.  Now  in  this  aspect  genius  answers  to  the  organic  and 
talent  to  the  inorganic ;  but  there  is  [as  there  ought  to  be]  an  inversion.  I 
feel  that  this  adding  and  grouping,  without  interpenetration,  is  also  like 
nutrition,  nay,  it  is  the  veiy  idea  of'  nutrition'  if  it  be  that  of  Talent- work, 
for  that  is  '  nutrition.'  So  is  there  not  an  insight  into  the  condition  of 
organic  nutrition  ?  I  mean  the  dynamic  relations  of  the  molecules  in  organic 
tissues ;  are  they  not  arranged  *  talent- wise  *  ?  i.e.  lying  grouped  side  by 
side  without  interpenetration — coerced^  often,  in  order  to  be  so  grouped ; 
bound  down  even  by  violence. 
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And  this  is  again  a  key  to  other  talent- work,  the  'violence*  used  to  effect 

the  grouping. 
I  say  coerced  together,  but  not '  interpenetrating/  and  forming  a  true  unit. 
By  seeing  mental  t^Ient-work,  we  shall  have,  surely,  a  perfect  *  thought- 
picture  '  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  living  tissues.  And  even  the 
details,  the  kinds,  groups,  varieties,  and  mutual  relations  of  these  tissues, 
surely  will  present  to  us  the  similar  relations  of  the  mental  (and  other) 
talent-work.  There  we  may  see,  in  little,  as  a  whole,  what  elsewhere  is 
presented  to  us  fragment- wise.  And  then  this  interpenetration,  and 
making  one  unit,  which  is  in  genius- work,  surely  this  must  be  the  very 
parallel  of  chemical  union.  It  must  give  us  the  vision  of  it  too.  And  so 
again  one  sees  this  is  what  genius  does,  it  permits  the  chemical  union :  this 
is  its  part.*  The  '  function  *  is  the  result  of  that,  and  it  accomplishes  it  only 
indirectly.  The  *  decomposition  *  is  its  direct  part ;  the  function  flows 
from  it  by  virtue  of  the  organization.  So  that  this  '  seeing '  of  genius ;  the 
making  one  of  things  before  apart  and  coerced ;  this  '  translbrming '  by 
union,  this  is  precisely  chemical  union.  And  so  one  sees  again — what  I 
have  really  known  before — that  the  chemical  *  compound  '  is  the  true  unit, 
and  that  the  so-called  '  simple-bodies '  are  from  the  compounds  by  a  minus. 
But  this  is  true  only  of  the  strict '  chemical '  bodies,  not  of  organic  com- 
pounds, nor  of  any  other  force-containing  ones.     One  sees  at  once  that  the 

*  fact,* — the  unit — seen  by  genius,  is  the  only  true  unit,  the  only  true 
'simple;'  and  that  all  else  is  from  it,  and  is  not  '  simple,'  however  frag- 
mentary and  uncomplex  it  may  be  in  itself,  as  being  but  a  little  isolated 
part,  needing  to  be  swallowed  up,  or  *  pomtively  denied.*  If  this  parallel 
be  true  it  is  absolute  that  the  complete  result  of  chemical  affinity  is  the 
true  unit,  that  all  bodies  with  chemical  affinity  are  results  of  force,  are 

*  separations '  as  it  were,  and  the  '  affinity '  itself  is  but  the  exhibition  or 
resultant  of  this  *  force.'  And  this  connects  itself  again  with  my  old  per- 
ception that  the  inorganic  is  the  truly  living,  and  that  the  organic  is — though 
appearing  to  us  as  *  life ' — truly  a  negative  rather.  The  *  organic  nutri- 
tion '  thus  appears  as  precisely  the  contrary  to  what  it  looks ;  it  is  the 

*  unvital '  condition,  the  mere  aggregation,  not  the  perfect  fusing  and 
making  one  I  It  is  only  in  its  decay  the  true  '  living '  takes  place  in  the 
organic  body,  viz.,  the  absolute  interfusion  [which  we  see  in  proper 
chemical  union  and  in  genius].— But  this  needs  making  perfect. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  genius-work  is  always  done  at  first  in  great  [com- 
parative or  even  simply  in  great']  ignorance :  that  this  is  a  sort  of  condition 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  insight,  and  that  it  gains  its  completeness  and 
perfection  afterwards,  and  by  means  of  its  very  self,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  by 
the  truer  seeing  of  the  things  themselves  through  the  preceding  intellectual 
vision  ?  Many  things  make  me  think  this  is  a  law.  For  one  thing,  it 
seems  more  possible  ;  it  seems  to  make  what  's  done  more  within  the  con- 
ceivable power  of  a  man.  That  vision  in  [conparativej  ignorance  is  a 
thing  possible,  conceivable :  nay,  it  is  a  thing  known.  It  does  occur. 
And  it  is  but  the  making  use  of  a  thing  that  is  ready  to  hand.  This 
anticipation-power  does  exist,  and  very  widely,  and  is  no  such  great 
wonder  [at  least  just  as  other  common  things  are  not].  So  why  should  it 
not  be  made  use  of?  The  phenomena  may  be  seen  so.  In  fact,  this  idea 
fulfils  the  condition  of  truth ;  it  is  possible  and  unlike.  For  clearly  it 
might  be  thus ;  and  yet  it  is  not  like  it.     The  work  of  genius,  when 
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complete,  looks  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  knowledge. 
But  in  truth  this  is  not  a  thing  which  may  be  true :  unless  there  be  a  mis- 
conception in  the  very  basis  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  true  ;  it  is  demonstrated 
in  the  very  saying  of  it,  for  it  is  only  an  instance  of  nature  using  pre- 
existing materials,  which  I  have  seen  before ;  which  I  see  to  be  the  key  to 
the  developinent  of  animal  life.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  nature  uses 
pre-existing  materials,  and  certain  that  anticipation  is  the  root  of  genius- 
work,  mere  anticipation,  as  one  might  say,  the  very  thing  that  exists 
without  genius ;  that  is,  it  is  certain  genius- work  is  done  essentially  in 
ignorance,  and  that  the  knowledge  comes  afler,  not  before. 

Ignorance,  that  ignorance  which  is  essential  for  anticipation,  is  an  absolute 
constituent  of  genius-work.  There  is  a  light  here  back  again  on  the 
organic  world.  In  its  higher  (doubled)  form  nature  uses  the  anticipation- 
life.     And  by  the  things  that  are  in  genius-work  this  should  be  seen. 

And  if  this  be  true,  what  a  thought  it  is  for  education,  what  a  guide 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  should  be  imparted ;  how  the  use  of 
ignorance  should  be  obtained  [which  can  so  well  be  done  while  its  cha- 
racters are  being  learnt,  learnt  indelibly  for  ever].  I  say,  how  the  use  of 
ignorance  should  be  gained  before  it  is  put  aside.  This  will  right  itself 
perfectly  to  any  one  who  can  see.  And  does  it  reveal  the  reason  that 
genius  has  come  so  prevailingly  from  the  ranks  of  the  imperfectly- taught, 
why  it  has  been  so  much  among  the  self-made  ? 

Genius  has  but  the  common  anticipation,  no  peculiar  insight:  the 
common  gift  of  ignorance,  what  all  the  guessers  have. 

Its  anticipation  is  no  better  than  theirs,  nay,  how  can  it,  or  why  should 

it,  be  ?  for  theirs  too  is  right,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  it  is  right 

or  it  is  not  anticipation. 
It  is  but  the  common  gifl,  ignorance,  that  genius  has ;  its  power  of  right 
guessing. 

See  tdbose  first  anticipation-pictures  of  Turner's,  how  far  they  are  from 

being  anything  special,  as  also  his  talent-pictures  too,  in  a  certain  sense. 
But  the  difference  is  that  it  u^es  it.  It  does  not  stop  at  it,  hold  to  it 
simply,  as  the  anticipation  does,  it  uses  it  to  see  by.  This  is  all.  Genius 
uses  its  anticipation  to  see  by,  and  does  not  stop  at  it.  And  how  beauti- 
fully this  connects  itself  with  what  I  have  seen  before,  for  this  using  is  the 
giving  it  up.     It  is  but  the  one  and  universal  using — ^giving  up. 

So  here  surely  is  an  absolute  test  for  genius :  has  it  an  anticipation,  and 

does  it  give  it  up  ?      If  it  does  we  need  not  wait  to  see  it  return,  i.  e. 

to  see  the  true  genius- work,  which  is  simply  this  return  [*  in  glory '], 

we  need  not  wait  to  see  its  return  before  we  know  that  genius  is  there. 

Genius  gives  up ;  by  that  it  is  to  be  known.     This,  and  not  its  taking 

again,  is  what  stamps  it.     See  giving  up,  and  we  know  that  is  genius ; 

which  is  humanity,  nature.  See  that,  and  all  are  seen. 
So  we  can  see  Turner's  last  pictures  again  by  this  thought.  Such 
work  must  come  from  genius ;  it  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  all  its  nature, 
it  is  but  giving  up.  Any  eye  that  had  truly  seen,  or  rather  any  heart  that 
had  felt,  what  genius  did  all  through,  would  know  beforehand  that  he 
must  go  on,  must  go  on  giving  up,  even  his  own  perfection.  As  soon  as 
ever  he  saw  them  reach  it,  he  would  say,  now  he  will  give  it  up.  Nothing 
could  come  from  such  work  as  preceded  those  last  pictmres  but  they. 

I  say  Genius  has  but  the  common  anticipation,  but,  instead  of  stopping 
at  it,  he  uses  it  to  see  with,  or  gives  it  up.     He  must  give  it  up — 
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but  he  can't,  for  no  one  ever  can.     Nature  suffers  it  not ;  she  cheats  us 
here ;  she  lets  us  think  we  do,  but  we  can't  do  it.     So  mothers  some- 
times let  their  children  give  them  up  their  pennies. 
— he  must  give  it  up,  in  order  to  see  by  it.     One  may  see  this.     If  he 
holds  it,  it  does  not  help;  it  hinders  his  seeing,  and  must  do  so. 

And  here  must  be  an  imiveraal :  that  thing  which  shall  enable  us  to  do, 
must  be  that  very  (good)  thing  given  up,  which,  if  we  held  it,  would 
hinder  us. 
But  being  given  up,  it  becomes  the  '  unconscious  constant,^  and  rules  his 
eyes ;  for  whatsoever  we  give  up — for  right — we  have,  deeper  than  our 
consciousness,  still.  It  becomes  that  into  the  mould  of  which  all  things 
beheld  shall  form  themselves. 

Here  is  what  Emerson  says :  *  in  his  own  mould  recast.*  This  given- 
up  anticipation  is  the  mould,  not  he ;  emphatically  not  he,  but  all 
men  rather;  for  this  anticipation  of  his  is  but  the  common,  the 
universal  anticipation,  and  when  he  says  it  again  all  men  recognise  it 
for  theirs. 

So  there  is  another  reason  visible  why  the  insight  of  genius  ought  to  be, 
must  be,  this  common  simple  anticipation  of  all  the  ignorant.  What  were 
the  good  of  it  to  man  if  it  were  not  so  ?  it  must  be  that  which  all  men 
shall  recognise  again  as  theirs. 

See,  too,  how  genius  seems  to  have  the  use  not  only  of  anticipations  he 
has  himself  given  up,  but  of  those  which  the  human  race  has — Copar- 
nicus,  e.g.     But  in  cases  such  as  this  are  they  always  given  him  back 
first  by  History  ? 
And  here  how  I  come  again  to  the  root  of  that  law,  that  every  truth  has 
its  anticipation-form  :  Every  true  thing,  said  perfectly,  has  been  said  im- 
perfectly bef  're.     Do  I  not  see  it  now  dynamically,  and  not  merely  as  a 
fact;    see  how  it  must  be.     But  Genius  gives  up  it^  anticipation,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  because  its  '  looking '  demands  it.     The  thing  is  rooted 
simply  again  in  that  double  nature  of  his ;  that  he  is  by  nature  an  observer 
as  well  as  an  anticipate): ;  so  he  comes  to  look,  and  hence  comes  the  neces- 
sity for  his  giving  up  the  anticipation.     Thus  he  gets  that  right  which 
demands  it,  and,  above  all,  he  yields  to  it.     [This  the- mere  anticipator 
will  not  do.] 

Thus,  too — as  restoring  the  common  anticipation — it  is  that  genius  truly 
affirms  woman.     It  is  the  woman-affirmation  it  fulfils. 

Now  how  beautiful  education  must  become.  What  the  teacher  has  to 
show  the  child  is  how  to  use  its  ignorance ;  when  it  knows  just  enough 
to  guess,  to  let  it  guess ;  to  show  it  this  is  ignorance,  and  why ;  and  how 
the  guess  must  be  given  up,  and  by  looking ;  and  then  in  all  the  available 
cases  in  the  past  let  him  show  what  this  giving  up  [i.  e.  truly  what  all 
giving  up]  means.  Every  truth  is  the  coming  back  of  a  guess  that  has 
been  given  up. 

It  must  be  that  to  learn  how  to  use  ignorance  is  our  task,  our  work,  and 
the  teacher  s  business.  For  must  it  not  be  to  learn  how  to  use  our  gifls, 
our  faculties  ?  And  is  not  man*s  gift  emphatically  ignorance  7  What  else 
has  he  to  use  ?  And  also  how  useful  it  is.  See :  the  anticipation  is  the 
unconscious  affirmation  that  nature  is  one ;  the  basis  evidently  of  all  true 
knowledge.  Yet  it  is  simply  the  ignorant  feeling  that  one  thing  is  the 
same  as  another,  changed  by  mere  advance  of  wider  experience. 

This  mere  childish  feeling,  that  a  new  thing  is  the  same  as  what  has 
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been  before,  how  curious  it  is  that  it  should  be  really  affirming  Nature's 
anity,  as  if  Nature  insisted  upon  even  the  negation  being  a  good  thing. 

And  surely  there  is  a  real  meaning  in  this  fact :  is  it  not  that  our 
'  ignorance '  is  ignorance  only  to  us,  that  it  is  in  some  way  a  kind  of 
'  altruistic '  knowledge  7  There  is  some  relation  here  to  be  traced ;  how 
treating  Nature  as  one  comes  from  ignorance,  and  from  ignorance  con- 
tented to  be  ignorance.  Perhaps  here  may  be  a  light  on  the  relation  of 
the  '  altruistic '  to  us. 

Surely  to  judge  what  genius  does  by  rules,  is  as  if  one  should  criticise 
the  grammar  of  the  first  words  a  man  says  in  heaven.  For  is  he  not 
intoxicated  with  glory  :  as  Paul  says,  '  be  drunk  with  the  spirit'  Is 
it  not  clear  that  this  will  be  the  way — at  least  one  way — the  true 
positive-denials  of  the  moral  will  come :  will  they  not  be  the  things 
genius  does  in  its  intoxication  ? 

In  being  given  up,  each  thing  becomes  unconsciously  possessed.  Is  this 
*  unconscious  having  *  the  true  idtruistic  having?  Can  we  penetrate  deeper 
here? 

Has  not  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  palpably  suppressed  anticipation 
in  many  men,  and  so  that  it  has  never  returned  in  them  7  so  that  there 
are  even  many  men,  plainly  with  the  two  natures  in  them,  working  at 
science  with  one  wholly  suppressed,  and  no  chance  of  its  reassertion.  Why 
is  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  mass  of  science,  so  to  speak,  is  too  great,  making 
the  observation-element  too  strong — that  they  have  not  the  ignorance  ? 
.  So  does  not  the  supprcHsed  anticipation  express  itself  in  other  and  peculiar 
ways,  giving  the  peculiar  religious  character  to  the  minds  of  so  many  men 

of  science  [as  e.g.  's  keeping  open  that  *  window  into  the  soul '  and 

holding  that  all  may  be  a  dream].  Surely  there  is  something  here  not 
only  interesting  for  itself,  but  that  is  really  an  universal.  Is  not  the  same 
thing  to  be  seen  in  its  proper  form  everywhere  7  perhaps  especially  in  the 
oiganic  world  ? 

Are  there  not  in  such  persons  what  we  may  rightly  call  the  anticipation 
in  a  rudimentary  form? 

Genius  gives  up  its  anticipation  first,  and  then  its  accuracy  of  detail, 
but  the  first  it  gives  up  in  tears  and  sadness,  the  last  in  joy.  The  first 
is  letting  pass  from  sight,  the  last  is  emphatically  seeing,  the  only  true 
seeing  that  there  is.  Surely  this  is  sowing  and  reaping,  in  tears  and  in  joy. 
Is  not  the  seed  the  strict  parallel  of  the  anticipation  ?  Is  not  the  sowing, 
the  burying  in  the  ground,  exactly  tlie  giving  up,  the  passing  out  of 
eight,  becoming  the  '  unconscious  constant^  ?  Is  not  the  buried  seed  the 
very  type  of  it  ?  So  it  becomes  the  '  mould '  into  which  the  forces  of 
Nature  are  cast ;  they  all  assume  its  form,  and  reappear  with  its  stamp 
upon  them. 

Surely  this  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  seed  is  the  very  fact — 
seen  with  the  body's  eyes — of  this  conscious  life  in  every  form. 
The  seed  gives  up ;  it  yields  before  the  forces  of  Nature ;  they  enter  into 
it,  just  as  into  the  anticipation-work  of  genius  the  '  phenomena '  of  Nature 
enter,  and  take  possession  of  it,  and  seem  to  put  it  altogether  aside ;  but 
the  end  is,  that  they  reappear  as  it.  The  seed  '  comes  again  in  glory,'  in 
the  harvest.  It  comes  altruisticuUy ;  made  one  with  Nature,  embracing 
it;  truly  t^  comes,  because  no  more  itself,  but  more.  This  is  how 
accurate  observation  in  the  mind  of  genius  (or  of  '  man ')  suppresseB 
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anticipation,  as  Nature^s  force  enters  into  the  seed :  and  indeed  what 
process  thus  takes  place  in  the  seed  we  shall  see  by  seeing  this. 

The  mere  anticipation  that  refuses  to  be  given  up  is  simply  the  barren 
seed. 
And  in  the  mind  of  genius  it  has  this  character — what  the  seed  has — that 
though  it  gives  up,  lets  Nature  come  in  and  take  possession  of  it  wholly 
it  still  holds  on ;  it  keeps  its  life ;  it  grows.  Nature  does  not  subvert  it 
and  turn  it  wholly  her  own  way.  Almost  all  gives  way  and  yields,  but 
one  little  secret  part  holds  on  its  life,  and  all  the  yielding  of  the  rest-,  and 
all  that  is  received  by  yielding,  becomes  its  life.  This,  then,  surely  must 
be  the  distinction  of  genius,  that  it  is  like  the  fruitful  seed ;  it  has  in  it 
that  which  at  once  yields  and  resists.  Here,  again,  its  twofoldness  appears. 
And  surely  in  this  it  is  but  as  the  flower  again ;  in  the  seed  is  again  the 
twofoldness  of  the  flower.  These  are  the  two  things  the  flower  does ;  the 
seed  shows  them,  They  are  in  the  seed  because  they  are  in  the  flower. 
[See,  the  seed's  yielding  has  a  not-yielding  in  it ;  or  its  not-yielding  has 
in  it  a  yielding.] 

.  Surely  we  may  even  see  it  in  the  flower,  botanically ;  there  is  in  it  the 
decomposition  and  the  growth ;  the  upward  tendency  and  the  downward. 
It  is  plain  enough ;  in  the  corolla,  &c.  is  the  tendency  to  decay  ;  in  the 
ovary  the  tendency  to  growth  ;  the  more  tendency  from  being  less  carried 
out.  [The  colours  of  the  corolla  are  really  a  premature  autumn.] 
The  flower  unites  autumn  and  spring;  it  cheats  the  winter.  It  is 
Nature's  hothouse ;  the  decaying  corolla  produces  the  warmth,  which  is 
like  a  new  spring,  and  forms  the  seed.  The  hothouse  truly  is  but  a  flower 
of  man's  making.  Is  the  '  green '  in  green  corollas  really  not  the  same  as 
chlorophyll  ?  Is  it  a  *  decaying '  colour  also  there  ? — ^These  two  also  the 
seed  has;  and  it  incorporates  Nature  so,  and  that  is  how  genius  does 
it  too. 

It  casts  Nature  into  its  own  mould,  yielding  and  resisting  at  once,  but 
makes  her  therein  the  truest  to  herself. 

Nor  is  it  the  seed  (or  genius)  compels  Nature.     It  is  Nature  assumes 
the  form ;  assumes  it  because  it  is  her  own.     T9  become  another— to  be 
altruistic — is  ever  *  natural '  to  her.   It  is  but  a  direction  of  less  resistance 
presented.     Herself  does  it  all.     Now,  how  does  man's  heart  do  this  ? 
The  yielding — the  decay — comes  quicker  in  the  fertile  seed  ;  there  is  a 
direction  of  *  less  resistance '  for  the  force,  in  the  plumule.  The  anticipa- 
tion that  is  held  to,  when  it  goes — ^though  longer  held — is  gone  alto- 
gether. 
But  the  seed  makes  me  see  more ;  it  at  once  yields  and  resists ;  it  gives 
up  and  yet  holds.     Is  it  not  exactly  so  with  genius  ?     It  gives  up  its 
anticipation — its  insight — and  yet  holds  fast  to  it ;  has  a  secret  conscious- 
ness it  must  be  true,  a  conviction  of  it  so  firm,  indeed,  that  it  does  not 
prevent  its  looking.     It  sees  that  its  idea  won't  stand  looking,  and  yet 
holds  to  it  while  it  looks.     It  is  so  strong  in  its  conviction,  it  cannot  be 
afraid. 

Is  not  this  twofold  attitude  perfectly  seen  in  Newton's  reply  to  the 
observations  which  negatived  gravity,  *  that  nothing  could  stand  against 
facts ;'  the  immediate  giving  up,  recognising  that  it  did  not  fit ;  yet 
surely  not  less  visible,  though  hidden,  the  holding  fast,  too. 
Genius  can  see  that  its  thought  will  not  do^  that  the  phenomena  are 
opposed  to  it ;  but  does  not  feel  either  that  it  is  false  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
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indisposed  to  look  his  very  best  at  the  phenomena  on  the  other ;  he  sees  it 
won't  apply,  but  does  not  feel  that  it  is  therefore  &lse.  He  looks,  and 
looks,  more  and  more ;  takes  Nature's  force  more  and  more  into  him, 
until  it  moulds  itself  at  last  into  that  form  it  seemed  to  oppose. 

So  one  sees  in  — .,  e.g.  the  absence  of  this  holding  fast  to  the  antici- 
pation.   Since  the  phenomena  won't  agree,  all  is  utterly  lost    He  has  no 
'  mould '  into  which  the  new  phenomena  may  form  themselves ;  all  must 
be  simply  as  it  happens.     This  is  the  merely  decaying  seed.   The  antici- 
pation that  will  not  yield  at  all,  is  not  it  the  inorganic,  the  chemical 
body  merely. 
Genius  has  both  ;  and  so  incorporates  Nature  in  its  thought.     And  one  sees 
how  this  character  is  a  clear  result  also  of  its  twofoldnesa.     If  this  makes 
it  feel  neither  guessing  nor  observing  alone  is  knowledge,  on  one  side,  it 
also  on  the  other  makes  it  conscious  of  the  positive  force  of  each.     It  feek 
the  conviction  on  each  side  also,  though  that  does  not  blind  it  to  the 
other.     It  is  only  the  negative  element  of  each  that  is  excluded.     It 
subordinates  its  anticipation  because  it  is  man ;  but  it  holds  to  it,  also, 
because  it  is  woman.     And  so,  also,  it  observesi,  and  must,  but  it  distrusts 
its  observations.     It  is  the  living  seed  exactly,  which  yields,  but  resists, 
and  resists,  but  yields.     Now,  from  the  seed,  thus,  with  its  yielding  with 
not-yielding  in  it,  may  not  all  these  twofold  things  be  seen  ? 

And  have  I  not  now  a  further  clue  to  the  kinds  of  men  who,  it  is  quite 
certain,  cannot  be  simply  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  anticipators, 
observers,  and  interpreters.  Are  there  not  surely  '  monoeceous  flowers ' 
among  them ;  persons  who  should  be  twofold  ;  who  are  in  some  sense — 
in  form,  as  it  were — genius,  but  in  whom  both  elements  do  not  really 
exist ;  a  kind  of  false  genius,  as  that  is  a  false  or  seeming  flower.  Yet 
these,  too,  as  we  see,  do  their  work,  and  surely  their  very  existence  implies 
that  there  are  their  complements,  with  whom  they  niJEike  up  all  that  is 
needed.     They  have  the  *  rudiments '  of  the  other. 

But  even  in  this  giving  up  and  holding  at  once  have  I  arrived  really  at 
the  bottom  of  genius.  Take  genius  in  intellect  proper,  in  thought ;  does 
it  depend  ultimately  on  intellectual  qualities  at  all :  is  it  not  rather  on  its 
personal  constitution,  as,  e.g.,  on  its  absolute  yielding  to  its  intellectual 
vision,  on  the  fact  that  this  controls  it  absolutely^  and  meets  with  nothing 
to  oppose  it.  This  is  rather  a  personal  than  an  intellectual  characteristic, 
and  may  well  be  by  a  minus.  And  surely  some  personal  quality  of  such 
a  kind  is  essential  to  genius  proper.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  is  ever  a 
minus,  perhaps  the  minus  in  genius.  As,  e.g.,  others  cannot  yield  thus 
absolutely  to  the  intellectual  vision,  because  they  feel  other  things,  and 
things  at  least  as  important,  too  much  ? 

If  a  minus  will  account  for  it,  that  must  be  the  case.  But  is  the  not- 
caring  primary,  or  is  it  only  from  greater  caring,  which  dwarfs  it  ? 
And  surely  there  must  be  a  moral  element,  too,  for  does  it  not  labour 
so  intensely  before  it  sees  ?  Is  not  its  devotion  perfect  even  before  its 
vision,  and  not  only  derived  from  that  ?  Is  it  that  this  doubleness  of  the 
nature  excludes  the  self  necessarily  ;  is  by  and  in  the  exclusion  of  it  ? 
Then  do  I  not  notice  that  most  intense  seeing  of  the  invisible,  so  intense  as 
to  be  almost  exclusive  7 

In  the  seed  one  sees  perfectly  illustrated  what  I  have  seen  of  the  creation 
of  man's  reason  and  moral  sense  by  their  use  in  interpreting  Nature.  The 
plant  is  exactly  thus  created,  by  taking  Nature  into  itself;  and  what  man 
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possesses  is,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  reason,  of  feeling,  of  good.  And  one 
sees  the  dynamics  of  the  process  in  genius ;  man  at  once  gives  up  and 
holds  to  these  as  genius  does  to  its  anticipation. 

Is  it  not  beautiful  thus — seeing  genius  as  the  seed — to  see  how  human 
life  has,  as  it  were,  its  years  :  the  stream  of  living  force  poured  through 
it  v/ith  the  npring,  until  in  its  due  course  it  fails  with  the  declining  sun, 
and  sinks  into  the  autumn,  '  the  autumn  of  our  discontent '  [it  is  a  true 
physiological  fact]  ;  then  by  this  Yery  failure  the  two  poles  are  united,  a 
new  spring  bound  up  in  winter's  bosom,  and  the  harvest  is  made  sure. 
For  the  development— the  rise  to  a  higher  grade — is  the  very  same  thing  as 
the  multiplication  by  the  seed.  It  is  those  same  *  many,'  only  united  into  one. 
So  genius  also  is  Nature's  hothouse,  part  of  the  achieved  life  sacrificed  [as 
in  the  decaying  elements  of  the  flower]  to  make  more.  They  make  a  way 
for  Nature  to  come  in  afresh,  a  new  *  channel '  for  the  infinite.  Yea,  truly, 
in  being  as  a  seed  genius  strictly  is  a  channel.  It  is  most  suggestive  that 
man  begins  with  a  negative  (ignorance),  which  has,  however,  this  most 
striking  relation  to  the  truth  :  ignorance  which  makes,  simply  by  virtue  of  its 
ignorance,  this  aflirmation  of  the  unity  of  nature,  the  last  aflfirmation  of 
science  [the  very  negative  or  not-being  is  a  potency,  a  power  of  good, 
and  true!  Surely  this  is  the  mark  that  being  is  altruistic].  Surely  this 
ignorance  must  be  *  knowledge,'  but  altruistic  [truly  knowledge,  and  only 
ignorance  to  us  because  of  our  self-being] ;  knowledge,  but  not  ours,  felt 
by  us  as  ignorance ;  that  is,  not  recognised  to  be  ignorance,  but  giving  the 
false  feeling  of  knowing.  This  *  ignorance ' — which  seems  mere  absence  of 
knowledge — has  definite  relations  to  it.  It  is  not  what  it  seems  ;  *  the  gift 
of  knowledge '  is  rightly,  necessarily,  given  to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  *  ex- 
perience '  of  the  altruistic.  Surely  all  the  negatives  thus  included  in  the 
positives  may  be  seen  by  it.  What  but  knowledge  can  aflSrm  the  true 
thing  ? 

Must  not  our  sin,  our  badness,  be  the  same ;  not  the  thing  it  seems 
to  us — though  as  truly  bad  and  needful  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  sole  con- 
dition of  any  good,  as  ignorance  is — is  it  not  some  altruistic  good,  having 
some  definite  relations  to  good  ? 

Am  I  not  now  positively  denying  my  own  positions  about  ignorance,  its 
necessity  of  error,  the  impossibility  of  good  coming  to  it,  the  one  real 
good  being  knowledge,  and  so  on  7  These  have  their  own  denials  in 
them ;  I  am  fulfilling  this  condition  of  their  being  really  true. 
That  ignorance  which  makes  the  very  truest  aflirmations  is  not  truly  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  this  must  I  not  come  to  see  how  all  our  negatives  are  true 
pluses,  true  or '  altruistic  '  ones ;  shall  come  to  see  the  altruistic  as  it  is  in 
our  negative  experience  of  it.  This  is  the  same  as  what  I  have  felt  before, 
that  the  child's  broken  line  in  drawing  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  drawing, 
but  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  broken  line  of  the  perfect  art.  The 
skilled  hand  must  repeat  the  utterly  untrained.  Here  we  ought  to  see 
what  anticipation  is,  and  what  childhood  is  also.  Childhood  preceding 
manhood  is  not  a  ^  physical '  necessity,  as  it  seems  [of  course,  it  cannot  be, 
but  here  we  may  see  positively  a  glimpse  of  the  true  necessity  which 
causes  it].  The  impotence,  the  absence  of  the  powers  of  manhood, 
have  the  same  definite  relations  to  those  powers,  are  they  in  altruistic 
form ;  as  ignorance  to  knowledge.  They  are  powers  which  are  impotences 
to  us,  as  the  true  joy  is  in  pain.  May  we  say,  that  which  is  our  ignorance 
and  impotence  is  tiie  true  knowing,  the  true  power  7  just  as  we  say  our 
pain  is  the  true  joy  7     This  is  why  the  child  is  before  the  man  ;  and  all 
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physical  reasons  must  find  their  true  meaning  here.  So  does  not  the  self- 
knowing  (what  we  call  knowledge)  come  into  us  by  a  mtnuSj  and  by  a 
minus  the  child  grow  into  a  man,  this  self-life  of  ours  being  essentially  a 
negative,  as  I  so  long  ago  felt  ? 

Or  may  it  be  thus :  that  what  comes  really  by  a  minus  is  the  self- 
knowing,  the  talent-knowledge ;  the  theory  or  observation-knowledge  [this 
being,  surely,  essentially  a  self-knowing]  ;  and  it  is  a  supprension  of  the 
true.  And  this  puts  genius  again  in  clearer  relations ;  i.e.  is  it  not  exactly 
thus  that  its  knowing  is  altruistic  again ;  is  that  which  is  in  ignorance  re- 
stored and  made  pei^ect,  i.e.  perfect  relatively  to  men. 

Yes,  knowing  with  ignorance  in  it  of  course  is  altruistic  knowing ;  just 
as,  plainly  enough,  joy  with  pain  in  it  is  altruistic  joy. 
The  passive  necessity  is  the  same :  it  seems  a  negative,  but  it  is  the  positive 
in  some  altruistic  way.     We  feel  it  on  the  negative  side.     It  is  truly  the 
active  necessity  as  felt  by  us. 

Is  it  this — ^that  genius  has  in  it  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  side  7 
So  MAN,  too,  sows  in  tears ;  Humanity  has  the  characters  of  genius  [and 
each  may  be  read  by  each]  ;  man  holds  his  anticipations  while  he  gives 
them  up.  This  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  endless  fight  between  the  men 
of  progress  and  the  resisters,  and  all  the  intermediates ;  all  the  wide  and  all 
the  narrow  men.  All  that  fight  is  what  goes  on  in  genius.  Tnere  that 
is,  magnified. 

That  is  true  I  said  of  genius,  that  it  does  not  care ;  and  suggested  of 
genius  in  women  that  it  rests  on  their  not  feeling ;  true,  but  not  all.  It 
touched,  but  did  not  grasp,  the  negative  in  the  true  positive.  The  caring 
of  genius  has  not-caring  in  it ;  and  in  the  woman  its  feeling  has  not- 
feeling  in  it. 

Thus  the  feeling  and  caring  are  so  intense ;  for  nature  fills  the  negative 

with  her  own  passion. 
So  in  general :  this,  contradiction  [of  facts],  this  untruth,  is  really  the 
very  appearance  of  truth ;  this  look  of  falsehood  we  should  know  as  its 
sign.  But  does  it  always  imply  that  only  one  element  of  the  pair  ia 
recognised?  The  thing  is  to  know  that  contradictoriness  which  is  the 
appearance  of  truth  from  that  which  is  the  appearance  of  error.  How  is 
a  person  who  does  not  feel  it  to  learn  this  ? 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  genius,  I  feel  that  the  question  narrows 
itself  in  this  respect :  that  after  it  has  gained  its  peculiar  insight,  its  work 
and  its  methods  are  due  in  very  great  part  to  its  possession,  and  sole 
possession,  of  that  key.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  in  its  work,  and  ways 
of  work,  which  does  not  come  into  the  question  of  its  original  constitution 
at  all,  but  is  the  result  of  an  acquired  power  merely.  The  question  is,  not 
how  Genius  can  do  such  things  as  it  does,  having  discovered  its  key — its 
method — or  at  least  only  partly  this,  in  so  far  as  its  method  of  using  it 
might  differ  from  that  of  others ;  but  how  it  came  to  discover  the  key,  to 
perceive  the  method  to  be  the  true  one.  This  is  much  simpler.  Its  mode 
of  using  it  may  be  a  great  help  to  learning  how  it  came  to  find  it — the 
two  problems,  indeed,  must  be  really  one — but  they  are  distinct ;  and  the 
achievement  is  due  to  the  possession  of  the  key,  not  to  the  direct  &culty. 
Is  not  the  action  of  genius  before  this  not  only  much  more  like  that  of 
other  people,  but  even  characterised  as  much  by  inability  in  certain  ways 
as  by  ability.     What  must  man  be,  that  the  finest  work  can  be  got  out  of 
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him  only  by  something  wanting  in  him  Fconsidered  as  a  self-person]. 
What  does  it  show  ?  Surely  for  one  thing  the  same  relation,  in  respect  to 
him,  as  that  through  which  all  the  other  cases  of  plus  being  by  a  minus 
are,  viz. :  that  there  is  touching  him,  as  it  were,  a  great  world  of  force  or 
action  ready  to  operate  whenever  a  channel  is  open  ;  that  in  him,  also, 
action  may  be  ' permitted'  at  any  moment  by  a  '  withdrawal' ? 

Or  is  it  because  this  minus,  in  Genius,  is  really  more,  being  our  perception 
of  an  altruistic  7 

Thus,  genius  is  the  type  of  man :  in  this  strife  of  thoughts — this  holding 
of  the  '  anticipation '  by  some,  and  negative  denial  of  it  by  others,  and 
ceaseless  and  ever- shifting  conflict — ^is  presented  that  strife  which  is  in  the 
soul  of  genius.  It  is  this,  exactly,  that  takes  place  within  it,  especially 
in  its  early  consciousness:  this  gives  it  its  peculiar  character;  it 
presents  man  as  the  '  angels '  see  him,  surely.  This  is  his  unrest,  his  dis- 
harmony, his  paralysis,  his  consciousness  of  isolation,  his  longing  for 
sympathy,  yet  inability  to  find  it  perfectly,  or  perfectly  to  give  it.  This 
battle  is  waging  in  his  soul  which  man  wages  too  ;  and  it  stamps  his  being. 
And  so  one  sees  how  his  '  interpretation '  comes ;  it  is  just  as  man's  comes. 
Not  by  direct  or  positive,  still  less  by  conscious,  tendency  or  power ;  not 
by  any  aim  or  procUvify,  or  having  that  in  him  or  before  him ;  nay, 
rather  through  striving  with  all  his  powers  to  escape  and  avoid  it.  The 
things  he  tries  to  do  are  exactly  both  the  opposites — all  the  things  that  are 
not  this,  but  because  it  is  both  the  opposites,  all  the  negatives,  therefore 
exactly  it  comes,  and  must  come,  to  it ;  it  is  this  trying  all  round  to  escape 
it  necessitates  its  advent.  One  can  see  clearly :  not  by  any  direct  tendency, 
by  any  foresight  or  aiming,  by  any  conscious  expression  of  himself,  comes 
man,  or  genius,  to  its  interpretation ;  but  this  striving  to  do  both  of  two 
opposite  things,  which  makes  no  other  thing  but  this  possible,  this  which 
is  both.  His  strife  seems  to  fail,  to  be  impossible ;  but  it  exactly  succeeds. 
The  two  opposite  things  at  once  are  precisely  what  he  does  do,  but  in  the 
only  form  in  which,  together,  they  are  possible.  He  thinks  and  feels 
they  mutually  exclude  each  other — Whence  the  tumult  in  his  soul,  which 
the  strife  of  tongues  and  parties  faintly  images  around  him— but  in  truth 
only  in  the  being  of  the  other  can  either  be.  So  he  is  driven  on  to 
this — driven  by  force  from  every  other,  from  every  partial  and  negative- 
containing  position — ^he  is  compelled  into  the  mould  nature  has  prepared 
for  him,  and  feels  the  two  positives  unite.  He  succeeds  in  failing ;  when 
he  falls  he  rises:  success  has  failure  in  it — He  is  driven  by  force 
from  each  imipolar  position  :  the  opposing  thought  against  each  is  valid  in 
him  to  overthrow  it,  to  forbid  his  rest.  [He  feels — and  duly — the  force  of 
the  opposition  against  each  unipolar  position.]  It  is  this  absolute  yielding 
to  the  just  force  on  each  side  that  distinguishes  him,  that  on  neither  side  can 
he  stand  because  the  *  opposing  force'  forbids.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  least 
resistance.  So  the  two  unipolars  are  imited :  and  this  is  precisely  animal 
development  (as  long  seen).  And  so,  in  it,  animal  development  is  to  be 
seen.    All  that  is  true  of  the  other  is  true  of  it. 

The  true  success,  I  say,  has  failure  in  it ;  here  all  these  pairs  may  be 
seen  again.  Since  succeeding  must  be  achieving  two  opposites  together,  the 
why  of  the  failing  is  clear,  and  surely  it  is  the  imiversal  why.  The 
anticipator  and  the  theory-maker  find  themselves  succeed  with  no  failing ; 
they  succeed  right  away. — ^Here  are  all  the  pairs.  The  '  opposite '  is  not 
in  that  other  succeeding :  they  have  without  giving  up. 
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Genius,  because  it  holds  to  its  anticipation,  can  more  fully  and  truly  see 
that  which  opposes  it  than  those  who  don't  hold  to  it,  but  lose  it  absolutely. 
For  there  cannot  help  being  something  to  hold  them  back,  some  unconscious 
regret,  and  limit.  Only  he  who  gives  up  without  giving  up,  can  give  up 
absolutely.  In  respect  to  thought- work,  using  that  as  the  instance,  genius 
feels  the  anticipation  impossible  to  rest  in,  and  the  theory-work  impossible 
too.  In  iact  it  is  but  a  typical  instance  of  having  by  giving  up ;  he  gives 
up  both — that  is  all  he  does ;  nay,  it  is  all  he  need  do.  If  he  does  that, 
nature  does  the  rest.  It  is  then  a  simple  case  of  the  law  of  least  resistance. 
The  union  of  the  two  positives,  filling  up  each  negative,  is  a  necessary 
result :  by  this  law  clearly  it  is  so ;  the  very  statement  sufiSces ;  this  filling 
up  of  the  negative  of  each  by  tlie  positive  of  the  other.  The  very  idea  of 
the  '  less  resistance'  is  action  determined  by  a  '  not.'  The  only  difference  is 
that  here  it  is  done  twice  at  once,  as  it  were.  It  is  the  same  thing — surely  it 
must  be—as  that  which  is  done  in  every  case,  or  in  each  of  the  <  unipolar  * 
processes — but  it  takes  place  in  a  double  form.  Now  this,  of  course,  one 
might  have  known  beforehand ;  one  knew,  i.e.,  that  the  law  of  less  resistance 
was  absolute,  and  that  this  'interpretation'  by  genius  must  be  an  instance 
of  it.  Was  it  not  dull  and  blind  not  to  have  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  not 
to  have  studied  it  as  (necessarily)  a  case  of  less  resistance,  and  have  applied 
this  key  to  it  ?  Should  I  not  have  seen  it  sooner  so  ?  or  is  this  a  delusion  ? 
But  beautiful  things  appear  here — in  this  sight  that  the  work  of  genius 
is  the  giving  up  of  both  [the  opposites] — for  it  is  not  that  he  Jms  them, 
that  he  possesses  the  positive  faculty  for  seeing  or  grasping  them,  that  is 
the  secret ;  but  that  he  gives  them  up,  that  he  feels  so  fldly  the  force  and 
evidence  of  each,  that  each  makes  him  give  up  the  other. 

Here  how  deeply  we  get  to  the  reason  of  tiie  two  opposites ;  they  must 

be  opposites,  that  is  how  they  compel  the  mutual  giving  up.     That  is, 

as  it  were,  the  '  final  cause '  of  the  oppositeness ;  but  it  is  of  course 

necessary  too. 

And  see  here  a  light  on  human  life.     Each  man  (that  is  not  genius),  while 

he  holds  and  loves  one  of  the  polars,  repudiates  and  strives  against  the 

other.     Now  here  is  the  solution :  each  man  should  make  that  which  he 

thus  strives  against  his  own,  and  give  it  up. 

Surely  here  is  the  positive  of  which  treachery  is  the  negatrve ;  will  all 
wrongs  and  sins  thus  reveal  themselves,  in  the  vision  of  the  'positives '  of 
which  they  are  the  shadows  ? 
The  feeling  of  opposition— of  absolute  inability  to  accept  or  to  allow — is 
right  enough ;  it  wants  not  less  gratification,  but  more.  That  mere  holding 
off',  keeping  outside  and  away,  is  only  a  seeming,  a  partial,  a  paltry,  feeble, 
empty  fight ;  a  barren  victory  when  most  victorious ;  a  fighting  of  the  air. 
The  true  gratification  for  those  feelings — just  and  right  enough  and  indis- 
pensable ;  the  very  feelings  by  which  genius  rises  to  its  vision — ^is  in  an 
absolute  victory,  a  perfect  destruction — 

yes ;  here  is  the  key  to  the  destruction  of  the  sinner,  surely,  and  to  how 
God  hates  him ; 
the  victory  which  is  in  accepting  and  giving  up.  The  giving  up  it  is  that 
will  completely  satisfy  and  fill  to  the  brim  the  feelings  of  hostility  and 
repugnance.  And  when  we  have  it,  so  that  we  can  give  it  up,  it  can  make 
no  more  resistance.     All  that  made  it  formidable  is  enliated  on  our  side. 

So  Grenius  belongs  to  the  anticipation  side;  he  hates  the  observation- 
work  as  much  as  any,  with  its  suppression,  its  disorder  in  the  name  of  order, 
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its  expression  of  ouraelyes  under  the  name  of  nature ;  but  he  feels  its  force — 
he  yields,  he  gives  up,  he  makes  it  his  own.  Then  he  can  conquer  it  indeed ; 
for  every  yielding  to  anything  in  nature,  surely  is  making  it  our  own  ? 
So  genius  re-asserts  the  anticipation ;  he  has  given  it  up  to  have  it  again ; 
but  is  not  this  true  also  on  the  other  side  ?     Does  he  not  also  give  up 
the  observation- work  to  have  it  again ;   does  not  that  multitudinous 
accuracy  and  fullness  come  back  especially  to  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
insight?     In   this   tfne  gratification   of  the  fighting  propensities,  by 
accepting  and  giving  up — ^yes,  making  the  fighting  a  fighting  against 
ourselves ;  must  we  not  ever  do  this  if  we  are  to  win  ? — ^is  there 
not  in  this  an  example  of  how  the  truest,  fullest  gratifications  will  exist 
in  a  life  based  on  sacrifice  ? 
But  now  this  I  have  been  saying  of  intellectual  genius  is  exactly  what  is 
true  of  the  moral,  the  religious,  life.     We  have  to  give  up,  first  our  self- 
pleasure,  and  then  our  self-righteousness — these  are    the  antitypes  of 
anticipation  and  theory,  as  seen  before — or  rather,  to  give  them  up  at  once. 
We  only  need  to  give  them   up  I     Nature   does  the  rest.     [Does  not 
orthodoxy  stand  justified  and  glorified  here  again  ?]    For  us  is  only  to  give 
up,  to  give  up  all  round,  to  give  up  both  the  opposites ;  then  comes  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  no  more  we,  but  God  who  works  in  us.     [It  is 
simply  genius ;  it  has  only  to  give  up  all  round,  then  nature  comes  in  and 
says  ^  This  is  what  I  am.' J     This  then  is  the  intellectual  vice,  refusing  due 
weight  to  anything.    This  it  is  that  the  double  constitution  of  genius  averts 
in  it.     The  absence  in  the  unipolars  is  not  the  not-feeling  or  perceiving 
the  evidence,  but  the  not  yielding  to  it,  the  not-giving- up ;  for  all  feel  the 
evidence  on  each  side  more  or  less,  but  they  do  not  yield  to  both.     They 
resist  or  explain  away. 

They  '  resist'  (the  spirit)  or  '  explain  away.'    Yes ;  the  one  sin  of  the 
intellect  is  that :  loving  darkness. 

The  mathematical   'point'  connects  itself  so  curiously  with  this  of 

?:enius  having  the  opposites  together ;  for  this  is  exactly  what  the  point  is. 
t  is  all — on  condition  of  its  being  neither  1  Is  not  its  negative  form 
clearly  necessary  because  it  applies  to  the  ^  negative,'  or  physical. 

Then  is  the  union,  a  union  of  three  in  all  cases^  as  the  point  is  of  three 

dimensions  ? 

Must  not  the  *  point '  having  such  positive  properties,  surely  be  the 
same  as  ignorance  having  the  gift  of  knowledge.     These  two  are  one. 

The  double  giving  up  is  well  seen  in  painting — ^the  anticipation  clearly 
abandoned ;  then,  aA;er  including  the  details,  comes  again  the  necessity  for 
unity. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  nothing  but  this  summing  up  [making  '  ones '  that  are 
many]  could  give  this  effect  of  multitudinousness  [noticed  by  Ruskin]. 
One  sees  how  much  more  effect  is  given  by  the  '  anticipation '  method ; 
and  if  this  was  not  embodied  in  the  genius- work,  there  would  not  be  that 
effect  of  fullness. 

Thus  one  gets  towards  seeing  how  and  why  the  painter  must  alter ;  afler 
all  the  fullness  of  observation  is  introduced,  that  which  was  in  the  antici- 
pation must  be  again  brought  in.  Have  I  not  answered  '  why  and  in  what 
way  the  altering? '  It  is  just  as  science  has  to  '  superinduce '  the  emotional 
element. 
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Do  not  the  words  bear  beautifdilj'on  social  life  7  After  all  the  exacti- 
tude of  'justice/  that  which  was  in  the  anticipation  must  re-enter ! 
Evidently  in  thought  and  in  painting  alike,  the  anticipation  is  always  the 
affirmation  of  unity ;  and  is  it  not  clear  in  each  case  how  this  affirmation 
comes  from  a  negative,  from  *  ignorance  '—a  not-seeing  ?  How  should 
the  feeling  of  non -unity — i.e.  of  variety — arise  except  from  observation  of 
the  external  ?  Thus,  evidently  the  affirmation  dictated  by  the  negative 
must  be  of  unity.  It  is  abstaining  from  affirming,  and  yet  it  is  affirming 
the  highest  truth. 

So  again,  variety  is  rightly  only  non-unity.  It  is  properly  a  minus  or 
negative  only ;  yet  being  to  us  as  a  positive. 

So  it  is  very  curious  how  this  *  non-unity  *  comes  by  observation — a  clear 
negative.  Yet  surely  it  is  united  with  a  positive ;  it  is  a  polar  half.  The 
anticipation  and  theory  are,  as  it  were,  arbitrary  unity,  and  necessary  non- 
unity  ;  or  unitary  emptiness,  and  non-unitary  illness. 

Now  why  is  oneness  the  positive  ?  This  I  feel  well  enough,  both  in 
theory  and  practically  ;  it  is  the  Eternal,  and  by  union  how  infinijiely 
more  ever  comes.  But  I  do  not  see  it  fully. 
In  thought,  too,  the  anticipation  seems  to  be  the  emotional  element — that 
e.g.  which  clings  to  design ;  and  in  painting,  too,  is  not  this  visible — the 
true  painter  tries,  and  gives  up,  both.  We  have  to  see  how,  by  the  law  of 
least  resistance,  there  comes  the  union  of  the  positive  of  each. 

So,  again,  taking  as  the  anticipation  the  arbitrary  action,  one  can  trace 
the  parallel  in  pictures.  In  the  anticipation-picture  one  sees,  as  it  were, 
there  is  '  action ';  it  does  indicate,  just  as  our  arbitrary  action  does,  what 
is  in  nature.     But  in  what  way  is  it  inverse  ? 

Surely  the  case  of  thought  shows  me  how  the  interpretation  comes,  not 
only  in  painting  but  universally ;  for  it  is,  in  thought,  seeing  the  *  theory ' 
as  the  '  phenomenon  **  of  the  anticipation,  but  of  the  anticipation  in  a 
higher  form  [a  not-self  form].  This  is  perfect  for  painting,  surely.  The 
genius-picture  is  a  higher  form  of  the  anticipation,  one  from  which  the 
*  theory  '-picture  can  be  derived  as  an  *  appearance.'  This  is  the  essential^ 
then  :  genius,  in  obedience  to  observation,  having  given  up  the  anticipa- 
tion, sees  the  observation-result  as  an  *  appearance  *  given  by  that  which 
is  truly  the  anticipation  again,  but  perfected.  It  is  always  this — the  seeing 
the  '  theory  work '  as  a  phenomenon ;  and  that  of  which  he  sees  it  as  the 
phenomenon  is  that  which  he  had  before  as  the  anticipation ;  but  then 
with  a  negative  in  it,  of  which  negative  this  seeing  is  exactly  the  filling 
up.     This  is,  again,  nature  using  pre-existing  materials. 

Interpretation,  then,  is  always  recognising  that  which  we  'perceive,* 
or  *  know,'  to  be  a  phenomenon,  and  a  phenomenon  of  some  previously 
known.  [The  '  known  spiritual '  is  but  an  instance  of  this  law.]  And 
does  not  a  feeling  of  oiir  knowledge  being  but  phenomenal,  and  of 
inability  to  go  beyond  it,  always  precede  ?  must  it  not  be  so  7  Is  not  this, 
again,  the  failing  force  by  which  genius,  as  the  fiower,  is  produced  ?  So  I 
see  this  afresh.  I  saw  this  relation  of  the  '  interpretation  '  in  Mr.  Lynch'a 
sermon,  insisting  on  the  design — the  pathetic  design — in  nature.  I  saw 
the  '  passive  necessity '  (of  science)  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  '  necessary 
action,'  which  is  holiness,  and  which  is  that '  anticipation,'  or  design,  made 
perfect.  May  I  say,  the  theory- work  is  always  the  phenomenon  of  the 
perfected  anticipation- work,  which  is  the  interpretation.  The  theory- work 
is  but  a  phenomenon,  it  is  true ;  it  gives  but  appearances,  with  the  '  self* 
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in  them ;  but  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  perfected,  not  of  the  firet,  antici- 
pation. And  here  one  sees  what  that '  suppression '  is.  The  anticipation 
is  given  up,  but  what  comes  is  the  '  appearance '  of  its  own  perfection. 
All  suppression  surely  must  be  this :  the  anticipation  merged  in  the 
*  phenomenon  *  of  its  perfect  being ;  it  *  becomes,'  as  it  were,  itself  as  seen 
hy  us  [as  it  were  an  incarnation,  being  enfleshed  and  made  as  man  can  see]. 
It  is  there  in  its  own  not-being,  as  it  were ;  it  is  itselt',  as  seen  with 
an  absence  in  it  complementary  to  that  which  was  before.  For  should  we 
not  say  thus  best,  that  alike  the  anticipation  and  the  theory  are 
phenomenal  appearances  to  us  of  the  fact.  Each  differs  from  it  by  a 
negative.  But  there  is  a  constant  difference  between  them,  though  both 
are  appearances.  The  anticipation  standing  for  the  truth  or  fact;  the 
theory  being  opposed  radically  to  the  truth,  though  with  qualities  pertain- 
ing to  it.  So  whatever  lays  itself  aside  does  so  to  acquire  qualities  which 
are  necessary  for  it ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  either  is  the  iact,  either  the 
necessary  '  qualities.'  One  sees  how  passive  necessity  is  felt  to  be  the 
'  phenomenon '  of  necessary  action.  It  is  so  because  there  is  a  feeling 
in  us  which  makes  us  affirm  a  design,  a  feeling,  a  moral  and  emotional 
quality,  which  passiveness  excludes.  This  is  why  it  is  felt  to  be  but  a 
phenomenon  of  holiness,  because  that  which  constitutes  the  positive  element 
in  the  anticipation  insists  on  being  recognised.  This  is  how  it  comes  to  be 
interpreted.  But  here  is  the  curious  thing :  how  it  is  felt  to  be  hut  pheno- 
menal apart  &om  any  recognition  of  the  fact,  and  even  with  the  conviction 
that  no  fact  can  be  known.  Is  there  not  a  parallel  to  this  in  respect  to 
the  anticipation  itself  also,  viz.  that  it  is  often  felt  not  to  be  the  very  fact 
merely  through  its  own  characters,  and  by  those  who  do  not  suppress 
it  by  observation — 

e.g.  by  those  who  protest  against  '  design  *  quite  apart  from  grounds  of 

science. 
The  anticipation  and  the  theory  evidently,  so  far  as  'thought'  is  con- 
cerned (and  probably  in  all  cases),  answer  to  the  subjective  and  objective, 
the  arbitrary  action  in  ourselves  and  passive  necessity  in  nature.  The  an- 
ticipation in  every  case  is  the  parallel  of  the  former,  the  theory  of  the  latter. 
So,  evidently,  their  necessary  relation ;  that  anticipation  is  first  (excited,  as 
it  were,  by  the  mere  ^  stimulus '  of  nature^s  contact) ;  that  theory  is  a 
suppression  and  by  observation,  and  that  it  comes  only  by  observation, 
not  as  the  anticipation,  as  it  were  spontaneously;  that  it  is  only  externally 
derived.  And  so  in  fine  interpretation  is  by  the  force  of  the  anticipation 
re-asserting  itself;  is  simply  anticipation  over  again,  but  on  a  level 
including  more.  [It  is  the  union  of  subjective  and  objective,  each 
otherwise  being  alone,  and  each  being  but  the  half.]  So  that  the 
vision  of  genius  is  simply  the  act  of  perception  over  again,  simply 
that  child's  act  repeated  by  man,  and  surely  in  his  childhood.  It  is 
but  humanity's  childhood  expressing  itself — this  genius.  It  is  because 
the  anticipation  is  thus  froxa  us  that  theory  is  a  suppression  of  it,  and  that 
it  has  the  power  thus  to  come  again  with  that,  though  yielding  to  it;  exactly 
'  clothing  it  upon.'  It  insists  on  coming,  but  expands  and  is  raised,  in 
order  to  come.  We  ought  to  see  an  universal  in  this  becoming  perfect 
of  the  anticipation,  its  rising  to  a  higher  order,  accepting  a  larger  mode  of 
existence,  becoming  itself  and  more-— that  firom  which  itself,  in  its  former 
state,  is  derivable  by  a  minus.     Where  are  its  parallels  ?     Is  it  the  truth 
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of  that  idea  of '  going  to  heaven '  ?     In  each  giving,  in  every  giving,  is  it 
not  truly  only  the  negative  and  not  the  positive  which  is  given  up  ? 

It  is  true  spirit  and  matter  are  one ;  Huxley,  &c.  are  right.  It  is  only 
by  a  separation  of  that  which  is  one  that  they  are  two.  But  that  one 
is  the  positive  of  each  together.  Indeed,  this  is  absolutely  and  self- 
evidently  necessary ;  for  if  they  are  one,  then  how,  but  by  the  union  of  a 
negative  with  one  part  of  the  qualities  of  that  ^  one,*  can  either  of  the '  two ' 
be  7  There  is  no  conceivable  other  way.  One  existence,  perceived  as 
two,  must  give  us  two  positives  each  combined  with  a  negative,  and  must 
surely  enable  us,  by  union  of  the  positives,  to  know  the  one.  Is  not  this 
absolute  demonstration  ?  And  to  make  it  easy,  as  well  as  convincing,  ia 
there  not  vision  by  two  eyes  to  help  us  ?  And  not  only  to  help  us  to  un- 
ravel the  problem,  but  to  suggest  to  us  its  result ;  especially,  perhaps,  in 
this,  that  the  one,  when  we  truly  apprehend  it  thus  by  exclusion  of  the 
negatives,  will  be  of  a  kind  or  order  very  different — differing  especially  in 
possibility  of  truly  being — ^from  each  of  its  phenomena  ! 

[This  is  simply  saying  that  we  perceive  one  object  at  once  with  eyes 
and  hands.]  Are  not  these  universal  terms  for  anticipation  and  theory, 
viz.  feeling  and  science  [or  looking],  and  may  we  not  say,  with  universal 
meaning :  when  science  has  shown  us  the  perfect  order,  then  the  '  feeling ' 
has  again  to  be  superinduced  upon  it,  but  in  new  and  higher  form.  How 
exactly  this  describes  animal  development ! 

The  man  who  merely  keeps  to  the  anticipation,  in  spite  of  legitimate 
suppression,  is  not  he  farthest  of  all  from  true  vision  ?  [Is  it  thus  theology 
has  been  so  bad  ?  J  Then  these  persons  are  necessary,  too,  and  often,  as 
selves,  the  most  good.  To  be  able  to  give  the  anticipation  up  too  easily 
is  not  goodness ;  it  is  indifference — the  shadow  of  giving  up,  the  negative 
image. 

All  true  giving-up  must  have  holding  in  it.  The  type  of  it  is  genius 
giving  up  its  anticipation.  The  interpretation  is  the  anticipation  coming 
back  with  the  negative  in  it  supplied  :  necessary  passion  seen  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  necessary  action. 

Feeling,  then,  and  science  have  in  each  of  them  a  negative  :  or  would 
not  the  better  terms  be  feeling  and  looking?  I  think  these  are  right. 
Then  the  third  term,  surely,  should  be  knowing.  Feeling  and  looking, 
each  with  a  negative  in  it,  made  one  in  knowing.  The  parallels  are 
beautiful ;  they  are  the  hands  and  eyes  united,  which  is  simply  sense- 
'  perception,'  and  answers  again,  aa  long  seen,  to  the  heart  and  brain  (or 
intellect  and  moral  sense),  the  union  of  which,  in  interpreting  nature,  is 
to  true  knowledge  as  is  the  child  learning  that  its  eyes  and  hands  relate  it 
to  the  same  object.  So  the  heart  and  brain  answer  to  anticipation  and  theoiy 
[and  so  are  necessarily  in  the  physical  body],  and  are  also  therefore  each  a 
positive  and  a  negative  ?  Is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  physical  ?  Is  the  image 
of  their  union  there  too  ?  Are  they  '  undifferentiated  '  in  some  relatively 
'  child- form  '  of  animal  life  7  Genius  is  simply  using  eyes  and  hands 
together. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  much  there  must  really  be  in  that '  unity  * 
which  is  one  form  of  the  anticipation,  or  the  afHrmaticn  of  ignorance. 
Simple,  almost  negative,  as  it  seems  in  this  relation,  it  has  truly  in  it  all 
that  is  in  the  anticipation  in  every  form.  Is  it  not  the  highest  affirmation 
of  the  emotions,  unconsciously,  as  it  were  ? 
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Does  it  not  answer  to  this  mental  tendency  to  unity,  as  primary,  that 
the  apparent  primary  or  inherent  tendencies  in  'matter' are  approximative 
(gravity,  chemical  affinity,  &c.). — From  this  using  of  eyes  and  hands 
together  what  follows  is,  of  course,  the  necessity  of  uniting  two  unlike 
things.  And  of  these  one  definite,  but,  as  it  were,  superficial,  and  apart 
from  us  and  changing,  the  other  'substantial,'  and  closer  to  us  but  vague. 
So  all  that  is  true  of  the  vision  of  genius  is  true  exactly  of  the  child's  first 

*  perception,'  that  perception  he  has  first,  when  he  first  unites  hand  and 
eye  in  perceiving,  and  sees  they  mean  one  object.  Genius-seeing  is  simply 
perception;  here  is  an  answer  to  that  problem  of  what  *  perception'  is.  The 
child  is  unable  to  rest  on  either  side  alone,  feeling  the  evidence  on  each. 
Having  eye  and  hand,  i.e.  bding  capable  of  perceiving,  is  simply  being 
bipolar.  It  is  the  bipolameus  of  genius.  So  hand  and  eye,  and  heart  and 
brain,  are  the  same  tM'o  polars,  and  they  do  each  oppose  the  other.  Is 
not  here  a  light  on  the  physical  structure  of  man  again?  And  the  unipolar 
persons  are  as  blind  or  handless. 

Clearly,  this  feeling  the  evidence  against  each  view  valid,  and  inability 
therefore  to  rest  in  either,  is  the  cause — the  fact — of  genius  being  con- 
scious of  ignorance.  It  not  only  knows  the  feel  of  ignorance,  it  feels  that  it 
is  ignorant.  So  it  is  made  to  seek,  and  finds.  Genius  '  does  what  every 
body  is  trying  to  do';  and  he  does  it — here  is  the  wonder — exactly 
because  he  does  not  try ;  because  he  consciously  fails  and  gives  up.  All 
the  others  think  they  are  on  the  path  that  will  lead  to  it ;  they  think,  only 
let  us  go  on ;  and  they  feel  they  can.  They  are  mocked  with  an  illusion  of 
success.  Genius  feels  that  he  isn't  on  the  path,  that  he  can't  go  on,  that 
he  is  blocked  up  all  round  and  cannot  go  at  all.  And  then  he  opens  his 
eyes,  and  sees  that  he  is  at  his  goal.  He  wakes  from  his  dream  of  failure, 
and  sees  that  the  failure  was  but  a  dream;  the  others  dream  on  their  dream 
of  success.  It  is  too  pleasant  for  them  to  wish  to  wake.  While  they 
rejoice  he  is  sorrowful,  but  his  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy.  It  is  only 
failure  that  can  be  felt  as  success,  and  the  feeling  of  true  success  must  be 
that  of  failure,  for  it  is  the  doing  opposite  things. 

The  physical  was  spiritual  (in  their  sense)  to  the  Greeks;  i.e.  it  was  to 
them  what  both  together  are  to  us ;  it  filled  the  place  of  both.  To  them 
was  the  undifferentiated  apprehension  ;  like  a  child's.  When  they  looked 
at  it  it  did  not  give  them  the  sense  of  want  it  gives  to  us  ;  they  had  not 
made  it  merely  mechanical.  But  now  the  'looking'  (which  science  is) 
divides  this  unit  into  two.  We  see  that  this  physical  does  not  supply  all 
our  demands ;  and  this  is  our  finding  that  the  looking  gives  us  a  '  pheno- 
menon '  only.  But  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  that  which  does  fulfil  also  the 
other  half  of  the  demand :  only  fulfilling  it  more  perfectly ;  raising  the  de- 
mand itself.  So  instead  of  the  '  unitary '  apprehension  of  the  Greeks,  we 
have  one  positive  fact  with  two  apprehensions  of  it  [each  of  coiurse  imper- 
fect, and  giving  a  thing  impossible  truly  to  be].  And  these  two  apprehen- 
sions are  supposed  at  first  to  signify  two  distinct  objects ;  but  are  found 
[as  now  in  the  *  phenomenal '  doctrine]  not  to  be  truly  objects  at  all ;  and 
this  goes  on,  as  in  Huxley  and  others,  to  an  identification  of  them  as  two 
apprehensions  of  one  ;  in  the  doctrine,  namely,  that '  matter '  and  *  spirit ' 
are  one  and  not  two  [though  with  so  curious  a  tendency  to  derive  the  more, 
and   the  best  known — the  conscious — from  the  less  and  less  known  or 

*  matter.']     This  process  was  fated,  however,  and  could  not  fail  to  be. 

In  respect  to  the  Greeks,  I  do  not  forget  their  belief  in  a  region  of  souls, 
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nor  Plato's  two  worlds.     The  former  was  simply  another  '  physical,' 

only  thinned ;  the  latter  was  the  dawn  of  the  ^  differentiation.' 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  first  apprehension  of  nature  (as  self-actiye) 
has,  certainly  enough,  subjective  elements  in  it;  and  these  of  a  most 
decided  kind.  Fetishism  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  yet  these  subjective  ele- 
ments seem  really  to  be  less  than  those  which  come  from  the  '  looking ;' 
for  the  latter  give  us  a  truer  feeling ;  make  us  feel  absolutely  that  what  we 
perceive  is  but  phenomenal,  and  cannot  truly  be.  The  change  of  the  first 
subjective  (arbitrariness)  for  the  second  (the '  looking-subjective,'  so  to  say), 
or  inertness,  has  the  result  of  making  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
subjective.  It  advances  us  to  that  point.  This  seems  to  have  some  signi- 
ficance, and  as  if  it  must  be  an  universal,  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  exactly 
the  case ;  for  was  not  the  physical  felt  to  be  but  a  phenomenon  by  the 
Platonists  ?  Did  not  the  unreason  in  it  produce  the  same  conviction  as  the 
passiveness  and  non-unitariness  do  now  ? 

This,  however,  seems  to  be  true ;  this  very  process  of  *  looking,'  which 
as  it  were  separates  the  '  feeling '  from  the  phenomenon,  and  makes  it  affirm 
another  sphere  for  itself — ^this  process  of  *  looking,'  I  say,  which  contradicts 
the  '  feeling,'  in  reference  to  the  object  regarded,  and  makes  it  fioat  loose ; 
this  looking,  partly  doubtless  by  that  very  loosening — a  disembodying,  as  it 
were,  of  the  feeling,  giving  it  perfect  non-restraint — tends  to  make  it  higher 
and  truer,  more  conscious  of  its  real  and  native  demands.  It  is  no  more 
bound  by  the  characters  of  a  thing  that  is  not  truly  the  fact,  but  only  its 
appearance.  It  escapes  partly  from  ourselves,  viz.  from  the  subjective 
elements  of  our  perception;  though  the  subjective  elements  of  our  specula- 
tion and  thinking  are  in  it  still ;  nay,  surely  more  developed  and  intense. 
For  it  is  not  a  true  '  liberty  '  the  '  feeling '  thus  acquires — that  has  law  in 
it — it  is  only  absence  of  restraint  Still  the  feeling  gains  something  by 
being  thus  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  perception.  We  see  clearly 
how  in  our  thoughts  of  the  spiritual,  though  still  expressing  ourselves,  in 
some  respects,  and  perhaps  even  degraded  in  others,  yet  hj  being  absolutely 
disconnected  from  the  physical,  our  emotions  affirm  the  good  side  of  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  bad.  Now,  has  not  this  a  bearing  upon  Art  ?  Is  not 
this  precisely  the  origin  of  the  *  ideal  ?  '  Is  it  not  simply  the  setting  free 
of  the  feeling  to  express  its  own  demands  (true  and  untrue  mixed)  by  the 
very  process  of  looking ;  which  necessarily  separates  the  '  feeling '  and 
'  looking '  elements;  leaving  the  feeling  to  '  invent,'  and  get  such  polish  and 
growth  as  it  can  from  itself,  preparatory  to  its  returning  again  to  take 
possession  of  the  labours  of  its  servant  though  unconsciously  its  servant — 
^  looking.'  So  by  this  separation  the  feeling  etidently  undergoes,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  carrying  out  of  the  looking  process,  a  growth  and 
elevation  which  helps  to  fit  it,  to  expand  it,  to  become  re-united  with — 
superinduced  upon — ^the  results  of  the  looking.  Now,  this  has  really  been 
exactly  the  process  in  science :  surely  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  dark  age  ? 
of  the  polishing  of  the  divorced  intellect? 

But  this  relation  I  do  not  clearly  see  yet.  Is  this  the  order :  that  the 
separation  of  the  feeling  results  from  a  little  looking ;  and  then  that  the 
development  of  the  feeling  next  absorbs  the  energies,  the  further  looking 
being  deferred.  Like  the  alternate  expansion  and  development  of  embryo 
in  the  mammalian  uterus.  But  to  return  :  it  is  curious  that  a  '  dark  age ' 
should  have  been  necessary  before  the  '  looking '  which  constitutes  science 
could  be  done;   to  prepare   the  instruments.     Is  there  not  always  a 
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Bimilar  relation  in  the  child,  and  in  genius  7     Is  this  the  reason  of  its 
delay  7 

We  can  see  how  the  flower  tries  to  do  two  opposites  together,  and  feels 
it  fails,  but  in  that  trying  and  failing  has  done  them.  It  has  not  been  the 
opposite  things  it  tried  to  be ;  but  it  has  become  a  flower. — Variety  is  not 
non-unitariness,  as  freedom  is  not  arbitrariness :  there  is  a  negative  form 
of  each ;  a  non-unitaiy  (or  seeming)  variety ;  an  arbitrary  (or  seeming) 
freedom.  In  &ct,  are  not  necessarily  all  the  '  seeming '  things,  parallel  to 
these,  the  negatives  of  the  true  things  7  To  some,  variety  and  unity, 
though  truly  each  must  coexist  with  the  other,  appear  different  and  incom- 
patible things.  Tet  Art  has  perfectly  recognined  their  oneness.  And 
from  this  point  it  may  surely  be  made  visible  to  all  in  the  parallel  cases ; 
as  that  necessity  and  action  are  not  two,  but  one.  The  '  mode '  of  the  one 
will  give  that  of  the  others.  Any  one  who  sees  variety  perfect  only  in 
unity,  in  Art,  can  see — does  see,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not — action  per- 
fect only  in  necessity.  True  unity  has  variety  in  it ;  and  variety  unity. 
Here,  surely,  is  the  reason  of  all  these  doubles. 

The  superinducing  a  before  suppressed  feeling  is  beautifully  seen  in 
respect  to  the  order  in  Nature,  as  ^own  by  Science.  The  feeling  is  that 
natural  events  are  the  expression  of  personal  emotion,  of  regard  and  love. 
It  affirms  special  providences ;  love,  but  with  a  not-necessity  in  it  Looking 
contradicts  this ;  suppresses  it,  shows  necessary  every  raindrop,  every  breath 
of  air  from  the  first  rotatory  motion — ^itself  necessary  from  the  primeval- 
chaos  (or  however  it  be).  But  this '  necessity' — ^this  unchangingness,  this 
one  &ct  seen  many  ways-^oes  not  contradict  a  personal  emotion  that  ex- 
presses, that  is,  rightnesB,  holiness ;  that  must  be  always  one  and  cannot 
change.  Put  this  for  the  feeling,  instead  of  an  emotion  that  has  arbitrari- 
ness in  it,  and  it  is  not  opposed  by,  it  reposes  on,  the  perfect  unchanging- 
ness of  Nature.  If  there  were  not  this,  arbitrariness  would  come  in  and 
contradict  the  feeling  itself.  The  feeling  demands  the  uniformity  to  pre- 
serve it  from  this  negative  of  arbitrariness,  to  preserve  its  fundamental 
idea— of  rightness.  Just  so  in  painting,  the  feeling  first  cannot  manage 
the  details.  A  painter  of  genius  even  might  take  them  out  after  he  had 
put  them  in,  to  obtain  the  feeling  he  wanted. 

How  like  those  who  rejoice  in  design  closing  their  eyes  to  details  of 
causation. 
Then,  afier  he  has  consented  to  give  up  this,  and  has  painted,  faithfully 
looking,  that  very  same  feeling  wiU  come  back,  and  he  sums  up  the  details 
in  an  unit  which  not  only  t^  them  in  respect  to  his  own  knowledge  and  skill 
— which  not  only  represents  all  his  knowledge  of  them  and  power  to 
reproduce  them,  and  in  that  sense  is  them — ^but  conveys  the  impression  of 
them — here  is  the  wonder— even  to  the  simplest,  to  the  almost  untrained 
eye ;  and  this  even  more  perfectly  than  the  fullest  reproduction  of  theni. 
In  this  sense  exactly  true  to  nature;  being  many  to  one  mode  of  appre- 
hension, one  to  another.    Clearly  this  is  the  only  way  of  a  painting  being 
really  true  to  nature.    For  nature  is  this ;  it  is  one,  seen  one  way — 
— by  science— many,  seen  another.     Now  this  the  painter  has  to  show 
The  '  feeling '  picture  shows  only  the  one,  the  '  looking '  picture  only  the 
many :  neither  can  be  true  to  nature.     Is  not  this  beautiful 7     Is  it 
not  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  that  it  is  the  painter's  business  to 
interpret  nature,   and  not  merely  to   show  her  beauties  or  rouse  our 
feeling^  &c. ;  and  that  art  truly  has  a  parallel  course  to,  a  like  function 
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with,  Science.     Here  we  see  in  painting — already  more  tlian  dreamt 

was  done — a  great  affirmation  about  the  very  make  and  being  of  nature. 
Now  all  this  is  true  of  the  interpretative  science,  eHpeciallj  how  the  un- 
trained emotion  recognises  it  as  being  nature,  more  truly  than  the  ex^ 
actedt  delineation  of  details. 

Genius  is  simply  marCs  life  represented  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  derived 
from  that  by  a  minus.  It  bears  to  the  life  of  man  exactly  the  relation  the 
organic  body  does  to  physical  nature.  It  is  simply  the  two  polars  in  one, 
as  organic  life  is;  the  two  together  on  a  scale  small  enough  to  come  into 
our  consciousness  as  an  individual.  And  it  is  derived  by  a  minus,*  not 
from  the  unipolarn,  but  irom  humanity.  It  is  just  so  a  picture,  to  be  right, 
must  give  a  whole,  but  by  a  minus.  Organic  life  and  genius  are  Uius 
simply  pictures. 

Genius  exactly  goes  in  the  diagonal,  the  depth,  not  from  any  ^  ten* 
dency'  to  go  that  way,  but  from  trying  to  ^^o  in  all  the  dimensions 
at  once.  [The  painter's  stroke  I  have  seen  is  the  diagonal.]  It  sees 
that  the  truth  ia  both  at  once.  He  dreams  of  failure,  and  wakes  up  to 
find  he  has  succeeded.  For  what  but  a  feeling  of  &ilure  can  be  Arom 
trying  to  do  two  opposites  together  ?  So  the  only  true  feeling  of  success 
must  be  the  feeling  of  failure  ending  in  the  sudden  perception  that  he  has 
succeeded.  Both  these  elements  must  be  seen  as  universal ;  that  sudden 
perception  of  succeeding  must  be  destined  to  follow  every  perception  of 
failing.  Is  it  so  heaven  is  ? — I  have  been  puzzled  to  see  how  that  growing 
and  becoming  larger  and  higher  of  the  *•  feeling,'  takes  place,  which  enables 
it  to  be  one  with  the  looking;  but  I  see  it  is  perfectly  simple,  it  is  in- 
volved in  the  mere  fact  of  the  giving  it  up.  For  this  becoming  larger  or 
more  is  simply  excluding  the  negative.  The  two  ideas  are  one.  Leaving 
out  the  minus  ia  the  being  larger.  So  in  giving  up  the  feeling,  the 
negative  in  it  also  is  given  up,  and  all  that  in  necessary  is  not  to  take  it  up 
again.  Then  the  anticipation  taken  up  again  without  the  negative  is  that 
larger  and  higher  unity  that  can  be  superinduced  upon  the  '  looking'  that 
has  suppressed  it     I  was  seeking  for  that  which  I  already  possessed. 

So  in  respect  to  'action'  in  nature,  we  lay  aside  action  and  arbitra* 

riness  together ;  in  resuming  it  we  simply  take  up  action,  and  leave  out 

the  arbitrariness,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
So  that  here  is  a  rule :  if  there  is  anything  good,  right,  or  true,  but  with 
the  least  suspicion  of  needing  a  negative  turned  out — of  needing  to  be 
larger  or  completer  or  more  perfectly  free  from  opposition — give  it  up,  and 
see  the  opposite ;  and  then  we  can  take  it  up  again  without  the  n^;ative. 
And  the  mode  of  doing  this  is  evident  also,  because  excluding  a  negative 
is  introducing  a  positive.  In  letting  go,  we  must  accept  the  opposite  in 
order  to  obtain  the  positive  which  shall  exclude  that  negative ;  we  cannot 
exclude  it  otherwise.  We  shall  find  the  positive  in  what  we  let  go  unite 
perfectly  with  the  positive  in  what  we  take  up — in  the  opposite.  But  this 
alMo  will  have  a  negative  in  it,  which  the  positive  in  that  which  ia  given  up 
will  exclude. 

So,  in  fine,  we  may  know  universally  thus :  whatever  comes  to  us  directly ^ 
either  by  feeling,  or  by  looking,  will  be  a  united  positive  and  negative ; 
and  these  will  be  complements.  So  we  may  look  at  all  our  possesHions  of 
each  kind,  and  surely  not  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  which  is  the  negative. 
By  this  means  we  should  know  beforehand  what  the  opposite  process 
would  supply;  might  we  not  even  supply  it  oflentimcs, knowing  what  it  must 
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be  7  Thus  in  respect  to  the  arbitrary  personal  action  in  nature,  might  we 
not  have  said  this  personal  action  has  with  it  the  negative  of  arbitrariness ; 
we  must  have  here  'necessity?' 

Can  we  really  treat  social  problems  thus  ?  problems  on  which  experience 
is  limited  and  experiment  forbidden,  or  the  phenomena  unmanageably 
complex  ?  Have  some  subjects  revealed  this  law  to  give  us  command, 
through  knowing  it,  over  otibers  ? 

This  is,  in  fine,  the  lesson  of  genius,  that  there  is  such  an  infinite  store 
of  good  in  nature,  so  &t  beyond  anything  we  can  conceive,  nay,  can  wish ; 
if  only  we  wiU  accept  all,  which  is  see  all,  yield  to  all.  Something 
infinitely  beyond  anything  we  can  even  wish  for  will  come,  if  we  wiU  only 
suffer  all  that  is  in  nature  to  have  its  full  and  perfect  work.  This  is  surely 
letting  patience  have  her  perfect  work  ;  and  in  this  that  is  true :  that  Grod 
does  for  us  exceedingly  beyond  all  we  can  ask  or  think.  He  does  it 
through  genius ;  His  doing  it  is  life.  For  genius  is  not  any  &culty  or 
power,  only  a  certain  relation  to  nature,  and  that  relation  is  simply  one  of 
accepting  all,  i.e.  of  accepting  her.  In  a  word,  genius  is  simply  the  power 
to  accept — 

felt  by  the  universal  inverse  law  of  our  feeling  as  a  power  to  give  up,  a 

necessity  of  giving  up 
— and  that  is  why  its  gifU  are  inexhaustible.  What  it  means  is  simply 
that  there  is  an  inexhaustible,  incredible  supply  of  good  in  nature,  always 
ready  and  waiting  to  give  itself  to  us ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  one  is  born 
who  can  receive  it,  then  there  comes  an  absolutely  amazing  and  incredible 
good  thing,  one  infinitely  surpassing  all  that  people  have  aimed  at,  thought 
possible,  or  desired.  And  how  should  genius  grieve  itself  or  be  angry  that 
it  is  not  believed ;  it  is  simply  that  what  it  says  is  incredibly  good,  too 
good  to  be  believed.  Genius  must  be  the  power  to  accept,  because  God 
gives. 

That  is  His  work,  His  action.  What  He  wants  is  a  receiving,  and  so 
He  creates,  too,  the  willingness. 

Is  it  not  clear,  that,  in  respect  to  painting,  form  is  wholly  subor- 
dinate, and  colour,  strictly  speaking,  everything.  In  fact,  that  form  holds 
just  the  place  in  painting  that  time  does  in  music.  The  parallel,  indeed,  is 
curiously  exact  and  wide. ;  e.g.  Form  is  common  to  painting  and  many 
other  things  as  time  is  to  music  and  many  other  things  (housekeeping  e.g.). 
It  is  not  the  subject  of  the  art,  in  either  case,  but  only  a  condition  under 
which  it  must  be  exercised.  Music,  though  it  must  be  carried  on  in 
strict  subordination  to  time,  deals  as  an  art  wholly  and  only  with  sound, 
and  not  with  time  at  all.  So  painting,  though  it  must  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  of  form,  deals  as  an  art  only  and  wholly  with  colour  ? 

And  each,  while  in  the  main  observing,  also  niay,  nay  must,  violate  this 

condition.     The  musician's  bars  must  now  and  then  be  of  any  length, 

&c.     So  the  painter  has,  in  some  conditions  surely,  simply  to  set  form 

wholly  at  defiance ;  but  colour  never.     That  is  its  very  substance  and 

being. 
So,  again,  the  reproduction  of  form,  like  keeping  strict  time,  does  not 
belong  to  art  at  all,  but  is  merely  mechanical.  It  is  strictly  artizan-work, 
not  art- work  at  all ;  a  thing  all  but  a  few  could  and  ought  to  be  taught  to  do. 
The  artist's  business  with  form  is  to  alter  it  rightly,  for  which  end  power 
to  reproduce  it  exactly  is  essential  as  a  condition,  but  bears  no  nearer  re- 
lation.    And  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the  fact  that  the  very  basis  and 
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foundation  of  being  a  painter  is  to  learn  to  reproduce  form  ezftctlj.  Of 
couTfle  it  is.  One  must  learn  first,  not  one's  art,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  it  must  exist.  It  is  just  as  in  music,  the  first  and  most 
essential  step,  the  yery  baeis,  is  to  learn  to  plaj  in  time.  And  again  :  can 
form  be  an  essential  constituent  in  painting,  for  the  painter  cannot  present 
a  one  that  is  mauj  unless  in  form  it  be  not  like  ? 

It  seems  so  curious  to  bring  together  this  idea  of  genius  doing  oppomtes 
-^i.e.  not  either^  to  its  feeling,  but  therefore  both — ^with  the  old  '  vibration ' 
doctrine,  which  is  somehow  the  same :  each  half  of  the  vibration  opposing, 
'  destroying '  the  other.  In  this  universal  vibration,  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
nature  '  tried '  to  do  the  two  opposites,  and  fails.  Is  not  this,  in  some  kind 
of  way,  time  ? — '  time  *  the  fidling ;  the  doing  both  simply  the  Eternal  ?  I 
say  genius  feels  that  it  fiiils  in  doing  both ;  does  &il,  perhaps,  because  each, 
as  it  is  to  us,  is  the  one  positive  with  a  negative,  and  genius  '  tries '  to  take 
m  the  negatives.  This  it  is  which  it  feels  in  the  form  of  failure — its 
inability  to  include  the  n^atives,  which  is  exactly  its  success.  The 
unipolar  men  do  take  in,  each,  one  negative ;  genius  tries  to  take  in  both, 
and  cannot.  It  succeeds  exactly  because  it  cannot  do  what  it  tries  to  do. 
And  this  links  itself  so  perfectly  with  the  whole  nature  of  our  experience, 
our  feeling  negatives  as  positives.  The  whole  follows  from,  is,  this  known 
fiict.  Thus  it  is  that  the  true  success,  the  true  advance,  is  ever  in  and  by 
a  seeming  doing  less. 

So  here  is  one  cause  of  the  failing,  the  inability,  of  genius.  It  cannot  do 
the  things  which  are  done  by  virtue  of  the  opposites  imtil  it  has  unified 
them.  It  can  not  do  either;  it  is  hampered  and  embarrassed ;  and  cannot 
understand ;  one  thing  excludes  the  other.  But  here  is  the  difference : 
when  it  does  it,  it  does  it  for  all ;  all  can  do  it  afterwards.  The  others 
can  do  it  only  for  themselves.  Its  perfect  doing  is  the  only  doing  that 
can  be. made  the  common  possession  of  the  lace. 

How  t3rpical]y,  and,  as  it  were,  isolated,  that  quality  of  genius  of  knowing 
that  it  does  not  know  is  exhibited  in  Socrates.  It  is  like  an  analysis  for 
us ;  a  sort  of  comparative*  dissection.  And  the  basis  of  it  is  just  as  clear, 
too,  in  his  perfect  feeling  of  the  force  of  both  sides, — his  bipolarity.  How 
are  we  to  interpret  that  experience  ?  Did  he  truly  know,  and  only  choose  to 
put  that  element  of  his  consciousness  forward,  as  the  fitting  one  for  contact 
with  his  fellows,  then ;  while  he  himself  was  conscious  that  his  feeling  of 
not-knowing  had  truly  ended  in  knowledge ;  or  did  it  express  his  full  ex- 
perience ?  I  incline  to  the  latter.  It  is  confirmed,  too,  by  that  relation  of 
his  Daimon,  who  only  withheld,  and  never  prompted  him.  If  he  had  had 
the  positive  vision  of  genius,  surely  the  Daimon  would  have  said  to  him, 
'  Do ; '  as  well  as  '  do  not  do.'  And  if  it  is  true  that  Socrates  had,  in  the 
main,  only  this  negative  experience  of  genius,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  suggests  at  Otice  that  relation  of  genius  to  previous  talent-work  on 
which  its  power  of  positive  accomplishment  depends. — But  the  clear  bring- 
ing out  into  isolated  relief  of  this  particular  element  of  genius  in  him 
is  not  only  most  instructive  in  itself,  but  suggests  a  whole  enquiry. 
Surely  he  is  only  one  instance ;  and  if  we  could  get  to  see  men  aright, 
each  mun  of  genius  (and  others  too)  would  be  found  to  illustrate  emphati- 
cally some  special  relation. 

I  say,  the  reason  genius  has  tu  give  up  is  that  it  seeks  to  unite  two 
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oppoaitea,  while  yet  retaining  the  minus  in  each.  Now,  is  this  the  secret 
of  all  our  having  to  give  up,  that  it  is  only  because  we  try  to  embrace  also 
a  minus  with  the  plus ;  each  such  united  -f  and  —  seeming  more  by  having 
the  minus  in  it  ?  So  that  the  giving  up  is  really  of  a  leas  for  the  perfect. 
This  is  by  the  law  of  our  feeling  natives  as  positives  ? 

Painting  gives  a  key  to  the  ezjperience  of  genius  in  its  positive  denial. 
Is  not  its  work  always  not  a  thing  U  does,  but  an  act  in  which,  as  it 
were,  the  details  deny  themselves ;  it  is  they  that  do  it ;  the  things  that 
are  sacrificed,  that  give  up  their  rights,  their  life — ^these  are  the  agents,  the 
doers  of  the  sacrifice ;  it  is  an  act  of  self  sacrifice  that  genius  has  expe> 
rience  of  in  its  vision.  Of  course  it  is  not  its  doing ;  the  sacrificed  things 
(speaking  of  the '  actual '  in  them)  sacrifice  themselves,  because  of  some  evil 
of  others  that  they  feel,  and  feel  cannot,  must  not,  go  on  to  be ;  give  up 
themselves,  their  very  life,  and  rise  therein  into  a  glorified  existence ;  rise 
to  possess  what  they  give.  This  vitdon  of  genius  is  our  experience  of  that 
sacrifice,  and  explains  its  character.  And  see  the  glory  now :  this  is  the 
only  seeing  of  tJiat  which  is ;  that  which  is  not  seen  thus,  simply  is  not 
seen,  but  misseen.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply  this:  that  when  nature  is 
truly  seen,  it  is  seen  as  this  willing  sacrifice.  Is  not  this  interpreting  the 
phenomenal  into  the  actual?  Our  own  experience  is  the  key;  and  it  is  all 
one  thing  truly ;  but  surely  also  every  aspect  of  our  life  reflects — reveals 
when  we  know  how  to  see-^the  life  around  us. 

I  believe  thQ  greater  power  of  genius,  so  &r  as  its  own  individual 
capacity  is  or  appears  to  be  concerned,  is  not  due  to  greater  faculty,  but 
to  its  being  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  itself)  i.e.  to  labour  most 
intensely,  that  even  what  appears  to  be  done  with  utmost  ease,  and  by 
mere  seeing  without  pains,  is  the  result  of  an  intense,  perhaps  even  un- 
conscious work.  This  is  what  its  '  constitution '  does  for  it ;  necessitates 
work  even  apart  from  the  will.  So  that  truly  it  is  not  a  power  of  doing 
without  working  [save,  that  is,  as  it  uses  others*  nutrition],  but  a  necessity 
apart  from  the  will  to  work.  So  its  work  not  having 4he  ordinary  external 
signs  of  work,  is  supposed  not  to  be  at  all.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  not. 
How  this  connects  ituelf  on  the  one  hand  with  the  physical  relations  of 
genius  work,  its  being  like  convulsions,  or  like  parturition ;  and  on  the 
other,  with  the  constant  sense  of  failure. 

The  positive  denial  is  the  becoming  altruistic ;  the  detail  denied  has  its 
existence  in  that  of  another,  in  one  before  sacrificed.  May  not  this  be 
traced  in  painting  ?  and  so  it  affirms  that  nature  is  altruistic :  tlie 
self-right  being  as  the  mere  sense-perception,  and  the  true  art  resting  on  it. 

The  '  calculus '  seems  to  imply  the  very  same  positive-denial ;  its  results 
rest  on  the  motion,  on  the  space :  they  suppose  it,  are  determined  by  it, 
if  it  were  not  they  would  not  be.  If  space  is  considered  as  being,  then 
the  moticm  is. 

Ju8t  as,  if  self-right  or  sense-perception  is  considered,  the  appearances 

are  affirmed,  the  justice  is  enforced. 
The  calculus  is  the  '  positive  denial '  of  space— involving  and  resting  upon 
it,  though  putting  it  aside,  just  as  sacrifice  is,  in  life,  and  genius  work  in 
art. — Cannot  metaphysics  have  a  calculus  for  time,  a  making  it  vanish, 
and  so  the  opposites  becoming  one  ?  Must  it  not  be ;  as  time  too  is  a 
negative  ? 
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Painting  maj  be  well  considered  as  making  affirmations,  and  in  its 
course  it,  as  it  were,  makes  three. 

1.  Nature  is  an  unity.     Surely  it  was  this  prompted  the  first  painter. 

2.  Then  the  opposite.     Nature  is  a  great  variety  of  things. 
8.  Then  the  third.    Nature  is  an  unity  in  varied  forms. 

Painting  is  a  proof  that  things  still  are^  in  sacrifice.  First  is  unity  with 
details  wanting ;  then  the  unity  is  suppressed ;  some  details  having  self- 
justice;  then  are  both  the  imity  and  details,  and  more  details  indeed  [but 
none  with  self-justice  given  them  ;  that  is  talent  work  again]. 

The  details  are  altruistically.  Surely  here  we  may  see,  perhaps  best 
see,  altruistic  being ;  the  justice  is  (even  the  self-justice),  and  is  toith 
unity.  What  is  this  being  (of  the  justice)  with  the  imity ;  evidently 
it  is  one  with  being  altruistically.  Surely  here  it  translates  itself  into 
moral  terms. 

This  coming  of  the  interpretation  surely  is  the  same  in  all  things.  Is  it 
not  thiis  in  painting  7  Does  it  not  come  by  the  resolution  to  introduce 
details  to  the  very  utmost,  details  which  yet  cannot  come  in ;  though  they 
are  true  and  have  a  most  just  and  undeniable  claim,  yet  the  introduction 
of  which  cannot  be ;  it  would  destroy  the  very  fundamental  imity  of  the 
picture,  would  make  it  in  no  true  sense  any  more  a  picture.  So  then 
these  details  are  introduced  in  another  way  ;  it  is  as  if  they  had  an  '  instinct,* 
as  it  were,  even  against  having  their  own  rights ;  as  if,  even  they  them- 
selves would  lose  by  being  done  that  justice  to. 

The  painter  does  not  sacrifice  the  details ;  they  sacrifice  themselves ; 
compel  him  to  consent  to  it,  against  his  wish  and  will,  like  did  it  he  would 
be  no  painter.  That  is  the  very  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  mere 
bad  draughtsman :  whether  he  sacrifices  the  details,  or  they  compel  him, 
unwilling,  t(>  be  the  instrument  of  their  sacrifice. 

They  are  the  '  woman  '  of  the  case,  and  elect  to  give  up  and  not  to  assert 
their  own  self-rightA.  [The  real  nature  of  the  process  is  expressed  in  this 
woman-relation.] 

These  details,  I  say,  elect  to  have  their  rights  positively  denied;  the 
right  painter  when  he  is  bom  finds  them  t^e  under  his  hand  another 
form  of  being,  they  come  in  altruistically ;  and  then,  when  once  this  is 
done  the  process  extends  and  the  whole  becomes  a  perfect  picture.  It 
needs  no  more  eyes  to  see  that  that  mode  of  *•  doing  justice '  to  the 
details  is  the  true  mode  when  once  it  has  been  begun.  Sacrificing  some 
details  'positively,*  putting  them  altruistically,  gives  the  key  to  the 
whole ;  the  artist  sees  it  at  once.  His  method,  his '  plan  of  life,*  has 
been  revealed  to  him. 

That  spreading  is  like  a  process  of  crystallization :  begin  it  at  any  point 

and  the  whole  is  done.     The  coerced  tendency  is  set  firee.    The  whole 

mass  wants  but  an  example ;  that  is  its  natural  order.     Surely  it  is 

a  good  83rmboI :  a  talent- work  is  a  solution ,  the  interpretation  is  the 

perfect  crystal  ? 
So  surely  it  must  be  in  life.    Rights  once  willingly  given  up-—*  positively 
denied  * — at  any  point,  the  life  will  spread  like  wild- fire.     Man's  nature, 
which  is  this,  will  assert  itself  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  set  firee.    Surely  society 
was  never  more  prepared  to  *  crystallize  *  than  now. 

And  there  is  another  thing  in  which  painting  shows  how  the  social 
organisation  came :  namely,  the  painter  (or  some  painters),  in  his  early 
work,  not  only  leaving  out  details,  but  taking  them  out  after  he  has  put 
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them  in,  in  order  to  get  the  unity,  the  right  effect ;  to  make  it  truly  a 
*  representation  of  nature.' 

Which  is  also,  by  the  bye,  the  true  idea  of  the  social  organisation.    This 

also  is  a  representation  of  nature ;  a  picture,  an  action-picture  of  the 

world.  This  makes  life  the  '  Art.' 
So  in  thcfee  organisations  of  man's  life,  in  which  doubtless  we  find  so  much 
injustice  (caste  e.g.),  may  we  not  absolutely  know,  not  only  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  founders  there  was  no  intention  of  injustice,  but  that  the 
injustices,  many  of  them,  came  by  ^  the  taking  out '  of  justices ;  that  rights 
were  put  aside,  reluctantly  as  the  painter  blots  out  IjIh  work,  wiiich  yet  he 
knows  was  truthful,  in  order  to  secure  the  unity  : — that  the  least  wrong 
was  done  compatible  with  that  securing  of  unity  which  it  was  the  life- 
painter's  business  to  secure  ?  This  is  how  that  negative  denial  of  rights 
came  to  be  so  embodied,  in  part,  at  least  But  is  it  not  true  there  must 
have  be<;n  willing  sacrifice  as  well  ?  Can  we  not  trace  these  elements  in 
them,  regarding  those  old  civilisations  as  ^  anticipations.*  Cannot  their 
history  be  read  in  what  they  still  present  ?  And  will  there  not  be  clearly 
visible  positive  as  well  as  negative  denials  of  rights ;  givings  up  as  well  as 
refusals?  This  surely  throws  a  light,  too,' on  many  facts  of  the  loss  of 
rights  possessed  by  certain  classes  in  lower  forms  of  civilisation,  e.g.  woman 
having  rights  in  some  states  of  savage  life  which  she  has  not  in  Europe,  &c. 
The  positively  denied  details  are  as  the  epicycles,  and  this  denial  of  them 
proves  that  painting  also  as  well  as  science  has  an  intellectual  relation,  or 
at  least  one  beyond  the  senses.  This  is  worth  exploring ;  this  relation 
beyond  the  senses  which  that  treatment  of  the  details  demonstrates  in  art. 
The  senses  truly  make  the  details,  as  they  make  the  apparent  heavenly 
motions :  and  is  it  by  the  elimination  of  some  subjective  condition  of  man 
the  interpretation  comes  in  art  ?  Nature,  we  know,  is  not  that  series  of 
distinct  objects ;  but  is  one  process. 

The  *•  things '  that  are  to  our  senses  are  arbitrarily  made  by  them  '  to 
us.'  A  plant  is  no  more  a  thing  than  a  fiame ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
other  things,  and  we  must  come  habitually  and  as  of  course  to  think  of  them 
so ;  and  painting  exists  to  help  us.  So  in  its  negative  denial  of  details  for 
unity,  in  its  introduction  of  them  or  assertion  of  universal  self-rights,  and  its 
positive  denial  of  them  in  free  giving  them  up  for  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  (i.e.  in  the  altruistic  having  of  tiiem),  the  painter  has  been  revealing 
the  law  of  human  life.  It  can  be  read  upon  his  canvas,  and  in  some  of  its 
aspects  best  there.  This  reveals  the  meaning,  and  asserts  the  dignity  of  art; 
justifies  it,  and  shows  that  it  has  not  been  merely  to  please  the  eye  or 
rouse  ^  emotions '  in  the  soul ;  emotions  which,  however  elevated  some- 
times, have  ever  hitherto  Mled  to  avert — its  perfection  being  rather  the 
herald  of — national  decay. 

How  plain  in  painting  is  that  looking  through  ;  and  in  science,  too.  It 
is  seeing  the  one  in  the  many.  And  only  a  one  on  another  region  can  be 
the  one  of  that  many.  And  life  must  be  the  same  :  a  one  which  is  the  one 
of  that  many ;  a  one  in  which  they  all  are  in  not- being.  This  is  altru- 
istic being ;  it  is  a  ^  one  '  in  which  all  the  many  are  in  not-being.  That  is 
the  thouglit  of  existence.  And  surely  it  applies  to  God  and  the  creatures  :  is 
not  the  same  thought  true?  Is  not  the  Creator  the  one,  the  creatures  the 
many ;  as  in  science  the  fact  is  the  one  of  which  the  many  are  the  appear- 
ances ? 

is  God  the  One  who,  in  the  region  of  the  created,  i;s  the  creatures  7     la 
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this  the  fundamental  relation  of  which  all  the  others  are  phenomena,  the 
one  which  is  the  fact  involying  the  many  phenomena,  or  appearances :  the 
one  '  giving  up '  which,  in  the  sphere  of  self,  is  all  the  '  Sights  ?'  Is  this 
the  relation  of  God  and  the  creature  ? 

Is  this  the  process  in  interpretation : — The  painter,  e.g.,  seeks  an  unity 
which  he  can  have  with  or  besides  the  details,  or  with  the  details  all  giyen 
as  such ;  and  he  finds  an  unity  in  the  details  themselyes,  a  unity  for  and 
of  them,  which  using,  his  picture  still  does  retain  its  unity.  The  pressing 
in  of  more  insists  on  finding  unity,  and  finds  it ;  finds  it  not  as  it  sought — 
an  inclusive  unity  with  non-unity  pervading;  the  non-united  details 
simply  included  in  an  unity — ^but  an  unity  absolutely  in  all  the  details 
themselves.  Genius  seeks  one  thing,  and  finds  another,  and  a  more.  Is 
it  the  same  in  life  ?  Does  not  man  seek  a  unity,  external,  as  it  were,  and 
not  all-pervading ;  and  the  unity  he  has  to  receive  is  one  absolute  and 
everywhere?  He  thinks  he  will  organise  life  on  a  basis  of  leaving  rights 
to  every  one,  and  every  one  asserting  them,  an  order  of  justice,  but  with 
an  element  of '  benevolence.' , 

This  *  benevolence '  surely  is  to  be  seen  in  pictures,  <&c.  too ;  the  most 

unharmonised  picture  contains,  of  course,  some  mutual  subordination  of 

parts,  some  subduing  of  the  more  prominent  details  for  the  sake  of  not 

altogether  Racrificing  the  less. 
But  that  which  he  has  to  do  is  to  introduce  an  unity  of  life  absolute 
and  perfect,  such  as  he  never  dreamed  o£ 

The  proper  term  for  the  details  in  the  talent  picture  is  M/f-details ;  but 
that  is  with  the  subjective  in  them.  That  is,  we  introduce  the  'self^ 
ever.     The  '  self-ness  *  is  but  the  negation  of  perception. 

So  putting  that  'one'  for  them,  which  shows  the  'process,'  is  exactly 
leaving  out  the  '  self.'    Might  we  not  for  '  self'  always  put  non-perception  ? 

The  epicycles  show  beautifully  how  one  subjective  process  (with  other 
surroundings)  may  project  before  our  senses  many  separate  things. '  These 
are  strictly  '  constructed'  by  our  sense.  So  are  all  self-details;  all  that 
we  call  'things,'  nature  being  truly  (even  the  physical)  one  process, 
not  many  separate  things.  Now,  'ourselves'  come  perfectly  in  thia 
category  ;  these  '  selves '  are  not  what  is ;  our  perception  '  constructs ' 
them.  The  epicycles  seem  to  represent  them  almost  perfectly.  I^ould 
we  not  speak  of  nelf-men,  so  bringing  them  into  the  same  form  of  expre»- 
sion  with  the  other  self-thingH — self-details,  self-rights,  <&c.  The  self-meo 
are  as  these  are,  not  what  exists^  but  the  '  phenomena '  of  an  unity  that 
is  '  not-self.' 

This  perfect  art,  which  we  like  so  much,  is  exactly  what  we  do  not 
like. 

The  true  painting  is  supersensuous,  as  science  is.  It  is  remarkable;  both 
of  them  starting  from  sense.  What  the  intellect  proper — ^the  sense  of 
truth  or  reason — does  in  science  (raising  it  above  sense),  that  same  thing, 
surely,  the  '  esthetic '  intellect,  if  we  may  use  that  term,  does  for  painting. 
The  parallel  seems  perfect.  There  is  in  art  precisely  that  same  '  force ' 
which  made  Copernicus  substitute  the  earth's  motions  for  the  epicycl^. 
What  is  it  7  Are*  they  two  '  jSiculties,'  or  the  very  same  thing  operating 
in  two  relations  ?  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  the  very  same  &culty.  And 
dearlynt  is  the  demand  for  unity :  this  is  in  it,  and  is  a  main  factor  in  all 
its  asp^ts.     But  is  this  all,  or  is  it  ^ndamental  ? 
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So  fkr  as  I  can  Ree,  however,  at  present,  the  demand  for  unity  seems  to> 
me  both  sufficient  and  primary.  It  seems  to  involve  no  asmimp- 
tion.  Evidently,  if  this  be  true,  that  art  is  thus  supersensuouR,  and  its 
destiny  is  to  reveal  the  '  process '  which  nature  ip,  here  is  the  justifi- 
cation, and  a  key  to  the  meaning,  of  Turner's  last  pictures. 
Is  it  not  in  art  as  in  science :  its  whole  true  value  is  to  show  us  what 
nature  is ;  the  special  things  that  it  deals  with,  their  interest,  beauty, 
utility,  are  nothing ;  these  are  simply  boys'  inducements,  by  pleasure,  to 
serious  work.  So  is  it  not  in  art :  it  is  its  interpreting  of  nature,  its- 
prefiguring  of  human  life,  in  its  having  by  giving  up,  that  is  the  one  true 
thing  of  value  in  it.  This  it  is  to  carry  to  the  utmost,  and  surely  we  have 
no  conception  yet  of  what  it  is  to  show  us  in  respect  to  what  nature  truly 
is ;  how,  at  once  giving  light  to  and  receiving  light  from,  all  the  other 
regions  of  himian  life  (with  which  it  runs  in  so  strict  a  parallel),  it  may 
yet  penetrate  to  secrets  of  which  we  have  no  imagination,  and  reveal  to  us 
truths  of  universal  bearing  but  which  only  in  it  could  become  manifest. 
So  that  it  may  help  men  hereafter  in  their  most  serious  difficulties ;  may 
be  studied  by  statesmen,  by  men  of  science,  by  all  who  have  to  regulate 
other  people's  lives,  or  even  their  own,  for  guidance  when  their  own 
problems  are  utterly  dark.  Indeed,  will  not  human  life  be  beautiful  when 
every  form  and  mode  of  it  is  seen  to  be  the  very  same  process,  exhibiting 
the  same  laws  (all  absolutely  spiritual,  in  the  highest  sense,  in  their 
significance),  and  eveiything  that  is  dark  or  insoluble  in  any  one  branch 
may  be  sought  for  and  eiurely  found  in  some  other?  Will  it  not  be 
beautiful  then ;  man's  practical  life  the  centre,  based  upon  a  truly  spiritual^ 
human  order,  and  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  handmaids  in  all  the  arts 
and  all  sciences,  indeed  in  eveiy  device  of  his  brain  or  occupation  of  his 
hands,  all  contributing  their  quota  to  its  service,  not  only  in  use,  adorn- 
ment,  and  delight,  but  in  illustration  of  its  principles,  and  guidance  in  it» 
perplexities  7 

[To  help  bring  this,  who  would  not  suffer  all  ?} 

In  a  picture  of 's  I  saw  how  an  *  anticipation '  work  need  not 

by  any  means  be  deficient  in  elaboration,  or  work.  It  may  be  finished, 
^  worked  over,'  to  an  immense  extent,  and  yet  it  remains  only  a  '  sketch/ 
i.e.  only  having  the  good  points  which  belong  to  a  sketch. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  painting  why  the  exact  form  must  be 
(positively)  denied.  I  do  not  find  any  one  who  distinctly  tells  me ;  I  do* 
not  find  any  perception,  except  vague  general  grounds,  in  my  own  mind. 
But  I  believe  this  will  be  seen  in  otiier  regions.  Here  is  the  beauty  of 
seeing  the  various  spheres  of  life  all  ad9  expressions  of  one  process ;  ^is, 
which  is  hidden  in  painting,  will  it  itot  be  seen  in  another,  perhaps  in  the 
practical  life  ?  The  reason  the  painter  does  not  exactly  reproduce  '  form  *" 
is  the  same  as  that  for  which  genius  in  human  life  does  not  do  what  there 
is  a  direct  demand  to  do,  a  visible  lightness  in  doing.  It  is  the  same 
reason  as  that  for  which,  in  life,  genius  says,  I  will  not  do  this  good  thing,, 
though  I  allow  that  it  is  good. 

Or  the  same  reason  for  which  in  science  a  man  says.  This  which  appears 
to  my  senses  is  not  the  &ct.  Perhaps  this  is  a  better  parallel.  He  says, 
I  will  '  represent '  it  this  way,  though  to  my  senses  it  is  that  other  way. 
Why  does  he  say  this?  The  reason  seems  to  be  different  in  detail  in 
different  cases,  but  is  always  at  the  bottom  the  same,  viz.,  a  recognition  of 
more  things ;  the  taking  into  consideration  something  subjective — ^truly  a 
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limit  of  our  perception.  Is  not  the  sciendfio  man*H  afBrmation  (against 
Benae  imprension)  always  the  putting  an  unit  for  many,  the  repreiienting  a 
■thing  as  part  of  a  process  instead  of  an  entity  ?  (This  last  is  certainly  akin 
to  painting.) 

Grames,  too,  show  well  this  positive  denial  of  the  '  direct '  action  :     

remarks,  e.g.,  respecting  a  game  of  figures ;  how  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
always  of  a  figure  that  might  do ;  the  child  overlooks  it ;  the  person 
beginning  to  play  puts  it,  of  course ;  the  player  probably  abstains. 

Surely  art  is  to  be  seen  by  aid  of  thought  and  life  banishing  their 
*  sense-*  and  '  self '-basis.  This  is  what  interpretation  ever  is.  Painting, 
too,  starts  with  a  self- basis,  and  its  '  life '  substitutes  the  denial  of  it,  and 
just  in  the  same  way,  by  the  intolerableness  of  the  results  of  activity  upon 
that  basis.  Surely  it  is  striking  that  painting  also,  even  as  science,  has 
as  its  condition  the  denial  of  sense.  Who  would  have  thought  this?  Yet 
surely  it  is  evidently  so.  Here,  too,  is  the  fruit  of  altruistic  seeing :  this 
could  not  have  been  seen  in  painting  directly,  but  is  clear  when  the  idea 
is  applied  to  it.  So  it  is  ever ;  the  key  must  be  found  in  something  else ; 
then  we  can  see.  This  is  why  the  painter  must  alter  the  form  of  ever}*- 
thing ;  he  has  to  deny  sense. 

Surely  one  can  see  that  the  reason  the  form  under  which  the  true  painter 
sees  Native  must  be  altruistio  (or  capable  of  being  'shown*  elsewhere-— or, 
in  other  words,  why  the  painter's  '  hypothesis '  also  must  be  a  guess) ; 
is  the  same  as  for  the  thinker's,  viz.,  that  he,  too,  must  supply  the 
deficiency  of  sense.  The  demand  on  the  painter  to  cliange  the  fonp  is  the 
same  as  that  of  science  to  introduce  hypothesis ;  it  is  to  put  the  t^ing  as 
it  is  not  to  sense.  This  is  the  reason  science  must '  become  '  by  hypothetus 
and  testing,  and  not  by  mere  direct  induction ;  it  fulfils  thid  demand  of 
supplying  the  sense-defect.  And  so,  of  courne,  the  *  mere  inference '  does 
not  answer  the  need.  It  does  not  turn  out  the  sense,  or  self  element,  the 
negative.  Saying  that  the  hypothesis  (scientific  or  artistic  alike)  must  be 
thus  a  guess,  is  only  applying  what  I  have  said  of  the  advantage  of 
altruistic  seeing,  that  each  form  or  presentation  of  the  fact  reveals  some 
element  hidden  in  all  the  others.  So  the  impulse  or  tendency  to  'guessing' 
proper  (or  altruistic  seeing),  besides  being  an  impulse  to  unity,  is  an  impulse 
also  to  supply  this  defect  of  sense  (or  self)  apprehension.  This  is  very 
curious.  Does  it  imply  anything  respecting  sense  or  self,  any  *  necessity ' 
for  the  negative  not  to  be  ?  or  does  it  arise  simply,  as  I  have  seemed  to  tee, 
firom  the  'least  action'  of  the  mind?  It  were  wonderful  if  this  mere 
thinking  each  new  thing  the  same  as  what  was  known—  this  '  least 
thinking,'  so  to  speak — were  thus  to  identify  itself  with  a  tendency  to 
exclude  the  negative  in  our  impressions.  But  it  is  a^  extremely  probable, 
the  negative  to  us  being  the  true  positive  so  constantly.  It  is  but  another 
relation  of  'ignorance '  to  truth  And  it  connects  itself  evidently  with 
much  in  the  mode  of  work  of  genius,  to  which  no  term  could  be  more 
truly  applicable  than  that  of '  least  thinking.' 

It  was  a  man  of  genius  saw  the  Law  of  Parsimony ;  relatively  the  work 
of  genius  is  ever  less,  and  it  is  emphatically  a  lessening.  And  so  makes 
so  much  more  possible  afler  it ;  makes  such  a  starting-  point. 
And  this  connects  itself  again  with  the  relation  of  genius  to  childhood : 
here  they  touch ;  their  '  methods '  are  the  same.  This  is  why  genius  is 
the  perpetual  child.  And  the  method  of  genius,  too,  is  that  of  '  least 
thinking,'  and  like  the  chjld^s  in  this,  that  it  is  a  going  against  the  first 
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(sdlf-natural)  '  impression.*  It  takes  that  difficulty  first.  In  this  it  is  like 
die  child  (or  woman)  who  excuses  itself  from  observing,  &c.  by  guessing 
thus;  but  genius  does  that  not  as  the  child  does,  as  not  seeing,  or  &a 
avoiding  a  demand,  but  consciously,  and  fulfilling  all  other  demands,  nnd 
seeing  the  difficulty.  It  does  this  by  aid  of  the  altruistic  seeing,  which 
makes  it  easy  also  to  it,  perceiving  all  that  opposes  it  and  demands  the 
contrary,  but  seeing  that  this  denying  of  sense  makes  possible  less 
thinking.  This  is,  as  it  were,  its  object,  its  goal.  It  sees  that  to  accept  the 
not-sense  (or  self^  basis  enables  so  much  less  to  do.  This  is  the  structure 
faUing  by  its  own  weight :  and  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  that  this 
'transcending  sense,'  &c — which  is  the  great  achievement  of  genius — is 
that  which  is  done  (^illegitimately,  or  without  fulfillinf;  the  conditions)  by 
the  mere  guesser.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  it  makes  the  subse- 
quent work  infinitely  more  easy.  And  that  is  why  genius  does  it.  Yes,  it 
is  true,  with  all  its  work,  and  passion,  and  impossibility  of  caring  for  any- 
thing but  its  work,  genius  also  is  a  lover  of  ease  at  the  bottom,  and  this 
prompts  and  is  the  basis  of  its  toiL  The  denial  of  the  sense-  or  self- 
natuml  aavea  so  miush  trouble  in  the  end ;  and  the  altruistic  seeing — ^the 
guessing — saves  so  much  trouble  in  the  doing  of  that.  It  is  true  again, 
the  true  work  has  ease  in  it :  work  with  rest  in  it,  that  is  genius.  And 
the  true  rest  has  action  in  it ;  its  type  is  in  the  orbit  of  the  star.  Surely 
this  is  why  we  have  the  feeling  of  absolute  repose  and  stability  upon  the 
earth.  This  physical  motion  it  the  true  rest,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
it  so.  Our  feeling  is  true,  true  in  a  deeper  sense,  and  to  a  more  absolute 
fiict,  than  that  which  our  sensugus  observation  contradicts.  This  notion 
that  the  earth  is  not  at  rest,  is  it  not  a  mistaken  inference  which  we  get 
in  our  process  of  discovering  what  the  true  rest  is — which  must  have 
motion  in  it? 

Then,  if  this  sense-natural  conviction  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  be  thus 
true  to  a  deeper  fiict,  is  it  not  so  with  all  our  other  sense-natural  im- 
pressions ?  Have  they  all  such  a  significance,  and  is  their  contradiction 
by  observation  only  to  show  the  opposite  necessarily  contained  in  the 
affirmation  ?  If  it  be  so,  how  large  a  subject  this  will  be.  May  we 
say  of  our  self-impression  of  rest,  that  it  is  not  shown  fklae  by  astronomy 
if  we  deal  Mrly  with  it,  and  take  it  strictly  as  it  is  7  True,  the  earth- 
seen  to  be  a  smallish  globe,  &c, — moves,  but  our  impression  is  not  the 
proper  contradiction  of  that.  It  does  not  affirm  that  a  smallish  globe 
is  at  rest,  but  something  quite  different :  the  earth  so  affirmed  at  rest 
is  not  a  globe,  but  the  boundless  central  plain,  and  so  on.  Now,  whether 
this  affirmation,  taken  in  its  completeness,  is  &lse,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 
But  as  the  true  work  has  ease  in  it,  so  the  true  ease  must  have  work  in  it, 
and  the  true  rest  must  have  labour. — This  is  the  stability  of  genius;  the 
stability  of  an  orbit. 

Now,  why  must  the  true  and  proper  rest  [or  stability]  be  perceived  by 
the  intellect,  or  science,  as  motion,  while  it  is  perceived  by  the  primary 
sense-impression  as  rest  7  This  seems  very  instructive.  Is  it  not  just  as 
light  (e.g.),  which  is  perceived  primarily  as  light,  becomes  to  the  scientific 
intellect  motion ,  mere  darkness  in  a  certain  kind  of  way  ?  It  is  surely 
striking ;  we  take  our  rest,  and  find  it  motion ;  we  take  our  light,  and 
find  it  darkness,  and  so  with  all  the  other  elements  of  our  perception. 
This  cannot  be  without  its  significance.     We  study  all  the  elements  of 
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our  Gonsciotmnesfl,  and  find  them  their  very  contraries.  Does  it  not  join 
itself  to  that  necessity  of  each  true  thing  to  have  in  it  its  own  negation  7 
So  we  explore  each  thing,  and  find  its  n^ation,  and  this  puzzles  us  so. 
Thus  it  is  with  God's  love ;  we  explore,  and  what  a  not-love  we  find. 
The  negation  of  theology,  and  the  relief  irom  cruelty  which  Darwin  finds, 
are  the  signs  of  this. 

So  we  explore  our  rest,  and  find  a  not-rest ;  but  that  shows  that  it  may 
be,  at  least,  the  true  and  perfect  rest.  So  God's  love  may  be,  at  least  the 
true  and  perfect  love.  See  how  much  '  accepting '  there  is  in  it.  Tht* re 
seems  to  be  almost  nothing  else. 

So  the  demand  on  the  painter  to  alter  form  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
scientific  man  to  show  the  reality  difiTerent  to  the  sense- perception ;  it  ia 
because  of  the  non-perception.  And  the  same  demand  is  made  on  him, 
too,  that  his  form  shall  be  a  true  '  guess,'  because,  if  not  altered  guess- 
wise,  it  has  still  the  non- perception  in  it.  May  we  not  test  this ;  are  all 
the  '  forms  *  introduced  by  Turner  in  this  sense  '  vera  forme '  7  Is  there 
here  a  test  for  the  right  drawing — ^that  the  form  can  be  shown  elseWhere  7 
and  is  the  same  '  proof  valid  in  art,  that  a  form  seen  altruistically — not 
to  be  suggested  by  the  object  itself  merely — and  at  the  same  time 
answering  its  demands,  must  be  the  true  one  7 

Here  it  is  true,  that  the  true  painter  paints  as  he  '  bees.*  That  seeing 
is  the  «ame  as  the  universal  *  seeing  *  of  the  interpretation ;  as  *  gravity  * 
was  '  seen,'  &c.  This,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  that  kind  of  work  being 
*'  seeing.'  It  is  different  from  inferring,  deducing,  constructing,  &c.  The 
altruistic  element  in  the  vision  is  that  ^hich  constitutes  it  '  seeing,'  and 
it  implies  just  what  is  the  character  of  the  altruistic  seeing,  viz.,  that 
the  '  non-perception '  is  supplied.  It  is  strictly  a  seeing — ^it  ia  the 
seeing  of  the  invisible.  And  so,  again,  genius  is  fiuth.  It  is  that 
which  was  before  hidden  coming  into  view  makes  the  man  say,  '  I  see : ' 
the  perception  goes  behind  the  impression ;  it  '  sees '  what  makes  us 
perceive  as  we  do.  This  is  often  noticed  in  Shakespere,  and  here  is  the 
&ct  of  it ;  the  unseen  elements  of  the  case  are  '  seen.'  Now  clearly 
what  is  thus  demanded  in  science  and*  poetry  is  the  demand  on  art. 
The  true  picture  shows  us  what  makes  us  perceive  as  we  do,  the  unseen 
elements  being  added.  This  must  be  the  case  even  in  good  anticipation 
also.  Then  what  is  the  difiTerence  exactly,  in  kind,  so  to  speak,  between 
the,  seeing  of  genius  and  that  of  anticipation  7  Can  we  see  it  more  in 
detail  than  that  the  anticipation  is  the  guessing  alone,  the  genius  the 
guessing  embodying  the  looking. 

Might  we  not  in  art  see  instances  of  the  form  altered,  and  very  cleverly 
altered,  in  the  way  of  mere  *  inference '  or  adaptation,  or  •  arbitrary ' 
additions;  answering  to  hypotheses  in  science  which. are  not  Wene 
causce.'  For  in  art  this  '  altered  form '  answers  to  '  hypothesis '  in 
science.  And  so  the  talent-work  would  be  seen  not  only  in  introducing 
details,  but  in  introducing  '  forms '  which  still  embodied  the  non-percep- 
tion. And  these  ought  to  be  perfectly  distingulKhable,  as  much  so  as  in 
science.  Though,  perhaps,  here  (as  art  shows  some  things  invisible  in 
science)  science  again  may  give  the  key  to  true  and  false  '  hypotheses '  in 
art.  May  we  not  say,  evidently,  a  '  hypothesis '  is  a  method  of  giving 
'  unity,'  unity  to  that  which  is  presented  by  senne,  alike  in  art  and  in 
science.  Then  it  is  curious,  in  order  truly  to  give  this  unity  to  any 
single  mass  of  appearances,  the  unity  mu»t  extend  beyond  them  alone ;  it 
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must  tinify  more,  i.e.  it  must  unify  them  togetber  with  something  else. 
The  condition  of  truly  effecting  the  ode  unity  is  the  effecting  another 
unity  besides.  The  appearances  can  only  truly  be  made  one  among 
themselves  by  being  made  one  with  something  else.  . 

Some  theologians  have  seen  this  also  in  their  sphere,  and  surely  it  is  an 

universal. 

Is  it  not  because  the  true  'form'  is  altruistic  that  all  feel  it  (after 
sufficient  time)  to  be  true  ?  Do  we  not  feel  it  to  be  what  we  have  seen  ? 
And  is  not  ever  the  'I  see*  of  genius  this:  M  have  seen  this  before?' 
Here,  surely,  is  the  basis  of  trul^  in  that  criticism  of  whether  or  not  a 
picture  is  lUce  what  we  have  seen.  This  must  surely  be  a  true  test  on  this 
ground.  Is  not  the  feeling  the  same  that  makes  us  feel  a  scientific  view  is 
true  ?  we  feel  it  fits  that  thing,  and  also  we  have  seen  it  and  do  see  it  else- 
where. 

It  unifies  doubly ;  all  the  scattered  appearances  of  the  one  thing,  and 

those,  thus  unified,  with  another.     Is  here  a  key  also  to  sublimity  7     Is 

it  in  art  the  same  as  the  sublimity  of  simplicity  in  science  7 

People  rightly  feel  a  picture  good  when  they  see  in  it  though  not  the  form 
of  that  object,  yet  one  that  they  have  seen  before,  and  that  it  Jits  the  object, 
though  it  is  not  what  they  see  when  they  look  at  it.  In  a  word,  that 
it  shows  there  a  'positively  denied'  known  thing.  So,  because  it  is 
known  fit>m  nature  (not '  put  on '  by  the  self),  it  is  true  to  nature ;  more 
true  than  even  what  our  own  eyes  show  us,  just  as  a  scientific  '  inter- 
pretation' is.  Is  not  this  why  a  right  picture  is  more  true  to  nature  than 
nature  herself  as  we  see  her.  It — Uke  science— brings  out  into  view  the 
positively  denied,  and  therefore  unseen,  things. 

Or  else  positively  denies  things,  which  to  be  really  true  to  nature  demand 

to  be  positively  denied :  the  converse  process.     This,  as  I  have  seeui  is 

truer. 

Thus  gravity,  the  fall  of  any  body,  is  a  form  not  true  of  the  heavens, 
but  seen  elsewhere ;  seen  before.  It  is  a  form  put  in  the  heavens,  being 
true  of  something  else,  and  '  positively  denied'  in  them.  Is  not  this  what 
the  idea  of  'fitting'  or  'being  possible'  means:  that  it  is  positively 
denied  7  A  form  seen  in  one  ding,  and  that,  if  positively  denied,  would 
give  the  appearance  seen  in  something  else,  is  true  of  that. 

So  science  and  art  work  together ;  they  converge  to  one  end,  and  both, 
also,  have  one  law,  and  one  test  of  rightness ;  that,  namely,  of  pleasure  or 
ease,  true  natural  ease,  denying  the  'self-natural.'  Both  together  will  show 
us  nature. 

In  superinducing  an  else-perceived  tmity,  the  motive-power  of  thepainter 
too,  is  to  abolish  arbitrariness.  The  mass  of  details,  or  the  merely  inferred 
hypotheses  are  '  arbitrary '  or  without  necessity.  Seeing  the  altruistic  unity 
gives  necessity,  a  necessity  for  that  form  being ;  and  that  gives  necessity 
foT  the  'appearing'  of  the  details.  So  the  self-details  are  positively 
denied  because  there  is  a  non-perception  in  their  appearing.  That  is 
the  afiirmation  :  these  self-details  appear  by  a  non-perception,  do  away 
with  that,  i.e.  give  more,  present  all  and  they  are  not ;  that  is  what  causes 
them  to  be  perceived.  And  this  'all,'  this  wanting  element,  is  perceived 
elsewhere. 

In  gravity  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  the  process  is  inverse  to 
this :  the  fiill  is  positively  denied  in  the  '  unknown'  phenomenon,  and  it 
is  revealed  by  the  case  in  which  it  is  presented  alone. 
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Ih  this  a  rule  in  science,  and  is  there  the  same  in  art  ?  Surelj  in  scienoe 
it  must  be  universaL  The  phenomenon  must  contain  more,  and  that  in 
which  it  is  se^n  must  be  a  part  isolated,  and  so  what  is  positively  denied 
made  visible.  This  must  be  science.  And  it  is  based  on  our  constant 
taking  positive  denial  for  negative,  lliis  is  the  root  of  it,  and  the  cure  of 
it  is  its  life.  That  which  does  not  appear  impresses  us  as  not  being.  This 
I  have  seen  is  the  source  of  man's  wretchedness ;  he  thinks  Grod's  caring^ 
and  nature's,  is  negatively,  instead  of  positively,  denied.  So  the  organic 
reveals  the  inorganic ;  it  is  from  it  by  a  minus :  the  organic  is  '  positively 
denied '  in  the  inorganic,  and  what  is  not  visible  in  it  is  seen  in  the  organic. 
All  science  is  this,  enabling  us  to  see  positively-denied  things ;  this  is  all 
*  knowledge : '  the  self- impression  is  of  their  mere  absence. 

And  so  speculation  merely  (which  is  hypothesis  made  by  mere  inference?) 

affirms  their  absence,  that  is  why  it  will  not  do. 
Now.  I  see  art  *  is  the  converse  of  this,  it  does  not  elicit  that  which  is 
positively  denied,  but  makes  the  positive-denial.  1  have  seen  this  relation 
before,  and  how  they  are  our  two  hands  (science  and  art)  for  grasping 
nature.  [The  development  of  organic  life  is  this  same  thing,  surely : 
nature  superinduces  nipon  a  multitude  (more  or  less)  of  self-details,  an 
unity.  Is  not  this  the  new  grade  ?]  And  art,  doing  the  converse,  surely 
contributes  even  more  than  science ;  it  takes  us  even  deeper.  In  one  sense, 
surely,  it  takes  up  the  work  where  science  leaves  it.  For  science  surely 
is  altogether  a  bringing  out  of  that  which  is  positively  denied.  And 
when  that  has  reached  some  completeness,  must  not  art  take  that  up, 
and  show  us  its  positive  denial  7 

The  details  are  in  the  true  picture,  aa  the  fall  is  in  the  motion  of  the 
planets.  The  painter  says,  in  his  action,  '  This  that  I  see  here  is  not  the 
truth  of  this ;  it  is  only  a  partial  apprehension.  The  true  form  of  this  is 
that^  including  all  that  more.' 

A  more  expressed  by  a  denying,  as  the  heavens  deny  the  &11.     This  is 

the  '  knowing  what  to  miss.' 
And  is  the  painter's  denial,  when  it  is  perfect,  always  by  the  assertion  of 
an  equal  opposite  in  some  way?  Is  there  not  something  in  this? 
This  equal  opposite  always  is  and  must  be  in  nature.  One  sees  this 
perfectly  in  gravity ;  is  it  a  type  of  every  case  ?  The  fall,  truly,  is  but  one 
half  the  process,  and  cannot  be  alone ;  every  such  motion  has  with  it,  as 
constituting  the  only  truth  of  it,  an  equal  opposite.  The  heavens  simply 
show  gravity  as  it  truly  is.  And  is  all  positive  denying,  necessarily,  taking 
a  half  and  adding  to  it  its  equal  opposite  ?  Is  it  so  in  art  ?  And,  then,  is 
science  ever  this  revealing  the  positively  denied  by  recognising  the  isolated 
half  where  it  is  shown  to  us,  and  seeing  that  it  is  positively  denied  in  that 
which  shows  the  whole  ?  If  men  had  truly  known  the  laws  of  force, 
they  would  necessarily  have  been  looking  out  for  the  very  thing  they  saw 
in  the  heavens,  as  the  only  truth  of  falling.  So  the  same  thought  would 
make  us  look  for  the  truth  of  the  inorganic  in  the  organic. 

N.B. — Is  not  what  we  call  a  '  whole '  always  exactly  a  positive  denial  7 
Only  that  is  truly  seen  which  is  seen  as  two  equal  opposites. 

The  perfect  painter  does  things  the  bad  painter  does ;  he  draws 
not  exactly.  Why  is  he  so  bold  to  set  at  defiance  accuracy  (which  is 
moral  right,  justice,  &c.)  7     It  is  because  he  has  seen  in  nature  what  he 
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affiiins  that  he  affirms  not  according  to  what  he  sees.  It  is  this  makes 
him  so  bold.  If  it  were  his  self-doing,  how  were  it  true  to  nature  ?  It  is 
nature  coming  in  to  supply  defect  of  seeing.  This  is  that  wonderful  bold- 
ness of  genius :  only  that  which  nature  gives  can  be  true  to  her. 

How  perfectly- in  art  is  seen  the  true  'form'  of  human  life.  How 
plainly  there  are  the  pleasant  imity,  the  painful  obedience  to  law;  the  vice, 
the  virtue,  and  the  fud  is  the  embodying  the  virtue  in  the  vice.  How 
curious  to  call  them  vice  and  self-Tirtue  pictures ;  or  should  we  say,  rather, 
t<elf-pleasure  and  self-virtue  (or  self-denial)  pictures,  or  pleasure  pictures, 
and  duty  pictures,  and  love  pictures  (or  rather,  perhaps,  the  last,  '  life ' . 
pictures)  ?  And  I  think  I  see  that  another  term  should  be  added  to  the 
lories  besides  the  two  correlates — ^the  unity  and  the  details — ^there  is  one 
before  which  siurely  is  the  true  *  anticipation '  of  the  perfect,  and  that  is 
what  answers  to  innocence.  This  must  surely  be  universal.  In  life  is  it 
not  thus :  innocence,  vice,  self- virtue,  love.  And  is  not  innocence  a  true 
anticipation  in  this,  ^at  it  breaks  law  without  wrong.  It  is  the  child,  the 
two  undifferentiated ;  and  the  pei-fectlife  is  the  '  integrated  innocence  *  The 
*  latent '  self  in  innocence  comes  out  into  the  two  polar  forms,  aud  is  ex* 
eluded  in  their  union.  So  the  line  of  animal  development  is  the  perfect 
parallel ;  it  is  in  all  cases  the  process  of  the  exclusion  of  the  negative,  which 
comes  oi}t  into  result  and  influence  as  nature  comes  into  contact  with  it. 
Now  can  this  be  seen  in  painting :  the  innocence  form  preceding  the  oppo- 
sites  ?  Surely  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  '  self-unity  *  picture  the  parallel 
of  the  unresolved  bipolar :  the  positively  denied  thing — that  which  is  there 
but  is  caused  not  to  be  visible  by  the  presence  of  its  equal  opposite — is 
not  introduced. 

A  great  simplification  in  respect  to  applying  the  principles  to  particular 
works  of  art  appears  to  me.  I  have  felt  how  many  very  excellent  and 
admirable  works  seem  to  have  no  special  character  at  all ;  how  many  of 
our  great  painters  indeed  seem  to  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  organic 
development  of  art.  Now  I  seem  to  see  precisely  the  relation.  Painters 
of  this  kind  bear  tmrely  the  same  relation  to  art  as  a  living  process  of  the 
human  mind,  that  the  appliers  of  science  bear  to  science.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  occupy  quite  another  sphere.  Painting  is  a  process  of  revela- 
tion of  nature  exactly  akin  to  science,  and  progresses  by  just  the  same  steps 
of  observation,  theory,  and  interpretation ;  and  is  surely  just  as  plainly  to 
be  read  in  its  aims,  ends,  and  processes.  But  beside  it — just  as  beside  science, 
and  as  legitimately — stands  another  class  of  workers,  who  take  no  part  in  the 
process  itself,  except,  perhaps,  incidentally,  but  who  take  up  what  it  achieves, 
learn  what  it  can  teach,  and  apply  it  to  production  of  useful  and  pleasur- 
able results.  These  paintei*s  are  to  art  proper  as  architects,  engineers, 
photographers,  &c,  are  to  science.  They  do  not  create,  or  constitute,  or 
serve  it,  but  use  it,  and  wisely  and  well  oftentimes;  use  it  for  ends  that  we 
desire.  So  in  studying  '  art '  we  simply  put  them  on  one  side.  They  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  what  a  simple  thing  this  division  is  after  all ;  how 
necessarily  true  everywhere;  all  man*s  work  must  be  simply  this;  discover- 
ing what  nature  is  and  applying  what  he  discovers.  Himian  life,  in  so  &r 
as  it  *  does '  anything  at  all,  cannot  throw  itself  into  any  other  forms  than 
these.  It  is  the  only  post^ible  mode  of  man's  activity.  So,  of  course,  this 
must  be  true  of  art,  because  it  is  simply  true  of  aU  things.     Suppose  wc 
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ineluded  a  raedkal  gadvaniat  and  Fanday  in  one  group  becanae  tliey  both 
worked  with  electric  wiieB,  and  tried  to  make  common  statements  about 
Ihem. 

I  think  I  see  plainly  a  sort  of  identity  in  the  'ftnm '  induced  by  Turner 
and  David  Cox,  indicating,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  done  selfwise  or  aibi- 
tarily  in  any  way,  but  is  a  conmion  '  seeing.^  But  are  Turner's  last  pic- 
tures indicative  of  his  fiill ;  of  his  affirming  because  he  felt  ?  It  is  surely 
possible.  And  does  that  expresBion  cf  his, '  Don't  you  know  a  man  should 
paint  his  impressions V  indicate  the  approach  of  this  condition?  Is  the 
same  thing  visible  in  Constable's  last  pictures  7  It  certainly  looks  like  it. 
And  is  it  so  in  Beethoven's  last  work  ? 

If  this  be  true  about  the  Ml  of  genius,  how  beautifully  it  shows  the 
power  is  not  in  the  man.  When  he  uses  hu  strength  as  other  men  do  he 
is  no  more,  nay,  is  he  not  leas  than  they  7 

Genius  gives  up  all  restraints,  all  guides,  all  helps;  it  leaves  all  coun- 
aellors,  drops  all  ndes;  what  is  to  guide  or  restrain  it  but  nature?  This 
is  its  one  resource.  Then  eutting  this  off  by  saying,  '  This  is,  because 
I  feel  it,'  what  remains  to  it  but  pure  unaided,  unguided  wandering. 

8urely  there  is  an  argument  that  man  isone,  in  art  which  insists  on  treat- 
ing as  one  such  apparently  isolated  things ;  and  when  it  has  done  so,  we 
aay, '  That  is  nature.'  Surely  what  we  mean,  what  speaks  in  us,  i^  our  own 
nature ;  it  is  true  to  that  A  possible  relation  of  oppositeness  between 
landscape  and  figure  painting  suggests  itself:  ■   remarked  how  nature 

was  more  beautifU  than  any  picture,  as  if  that  was  something  against  the 
value  of  the  latter,  and  urged  that  in  painting  of  &ces  the  picture  might 
give  that  which  was  more  beautifU  than  any  real  face.  Now,  of  course, 
nature  is  more  beautiful  than  any  picture.  What  the  painter  does  is  to 
reveal  nature  by  making  less.  He  shows  the  positively  denied ;  says  this 
IS  in  nature,  thooffh  we  cannot  see  it,  and  when  we  look  again  assuredly  it 
is  so.  But  what  he  shows  the  sense  cannot  see  directiy;  it  is  not  visible. 
It  is  an  office  exactiy  parallel  to  that  of  science,  and  like  it  dependent  on 
successive  workers :  done  by  man  as  a  whole. 

£ven  if  it  may  be  felt  by  some,  as  some  say  science  is  all  anticipated 

by  some  mystics,  this  renders  the  other  metiiod,  which  alone  is  available 

for  all,  of  no  less  interest. 
It  b  by  showing  us  the  positively  denied,  Le.  by  making  less,  the 
landscape  painter  reveals  nature  [at  least  in  part,  surely  in  chief  part,  or 
is  the  adding  the  unseen  also  an  equal  part  7]  But,  now,  is  not  figure 
painting  a  convene  to  this  7  Is  it  in  its  revealing  function  a  making 
more  exclusively,  Le.  an  introducing  the  unseen  7  Or  b  there  another 
future  in  store  tot  it  1    Is  it  to  have  a  work  of  revealing  by  leaving  out  7 

Surely  art  is  low,  and  not  only  d^[raded,  but  itself  a  degradation,  an 
impertinence  if  it  is  to  show  '  skill.'  That  ought  to  be,  and  is,  in  every  useful 
work,  and  it  would  d^pude  any  work  to  exist  for  that  The  old  painting 
was  fbr  an  use ;  and  to  be  really  of  wortii  modem  must  be  so  too. 

So,  of  course,  regarded  as  existing  for  beauty,  i^e.,  for  pleasure  as  its 
end,  art  degrades ;  it  has  mastered  every  nation  that  has  mastered  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  at  this  day  that  is  not  degraded  by  it 
The  beauty  bears  to  it  only  the  same  relation  as  utility  beus  to  science, 
or  pleasure  to  eating.  And  the  pursuit  of  art  lor  mere  beauty  is  as  fiital, 
as  degrading,  surely  at  least  as  much  so,  as  gluttony.      So  even  this 
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feeling  of  ours  respecting  beauty  in  art,  lovely,  enchanting,  elevating, 
indispensable  as  it  is,  wants  transforming ;  even  as  our  love  needs  it.  It 
is  a  self-feeling  still.  What  is  true  of  the  one,  is  it  not  true  of  the  other? 
And  one  power  surely  will  transform  both ;  the  raising  it  from  self  to 
altruistic  ends,  making  it  surely  in  both  cases  more  exquisite  in  its 
delight,  more  potent  in  its  sway,  even  by  its  denial?  These  things 
demanded  to  be  denied  that  they  might  be. 

Is  there  this  radical  difference  between  landscape  and  figure  painting, 
that  the  former  is  a  showing  by  leaving  out,  a  revealing  the  positively 
denied  element  [as  the  sacrijke  in  joy] ;  and  that  figure  painting  is  the 
converse ;  is  inducing  the  bipolar  form  over  the  unipolar  presentation ; 
positively  denying  it  ?  Are  the  two  branches  reaUy  distinct  processes  in 
the  main  ?  And  so  is  there  a  necessity  in  the  order  of  their  development  ? 
And  have  they  their  parallels  altogether  in  other  things;  is  it  in 
science,  e.g.  ? 

Did    the    polishing    up    of  the  reason  in  the  dark  ages  answer  to 
figure-painting  arising    first?      Are    both  alike  a  means  to   under- 
standing nature  ? 
la  man's  ^  ideal '  perhaps  truly  greater  than  his  '  self,'  and  even  than  his 
physical '  phenomenon'  ? 

Thus  one  may  see  how  the  form  and  the  details  mutually  sacrifice 
themselves  for  each  other ;  sen  it  in  astronomy ;  the  form  (the  intellectual 
element"),  accepting  the  positive  denial — the  self-sacrifice — of  the  details, 
is  modified,  becomes  different  in  doing  so.  It  becomes  a  thing,  not  like 
what  the  mere  guessing  supposes,  but  much  more.  (The  '  form'  line  is 
the  guess-line.)  And  here  one  sees  why  the  mere  guessing  Hue  will  not 
do ;  it  is  not  true ;  it  is  not  what  the  details  positively  denied  would  make 
it.  It  is  rightly  opposed  and  refused.  For  the  self  is  in  it,  too. 
There  is  a  non-perception,  also,  in  the  '  form '  or  guess-line,  and  this  non* 
perception  (or  self)  the  details,  sacrificing  themselves,  exclude. 

The  guess  and  observation  lines  in  astronomy  show  it  perfectly. 
So  one  sees,  what  the  positive  denying  of  the  details  does  is  not  to  bring 
on  the  altruistic  form,  but  to  perfect  it,  to  cast  the  self  out  of  it  (just  as  it 
casts  the  self  out  of  the  details).  The  altruisticness  belongs  to  the 
guessing  line ;  that  introduces  the  form  seen  elsewhere.  This  ^  other- 
ness '  is  the  positive  in  the  guessing  line  :  the  negative  is  that  it  is  not  true. 
For  its  truth  it  must  accept  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  details,  must  positively 
deny  them.  [See  the  epicycles,  which  perfected  the  Pythagorean  *  form.'] 
The  two  Hues,  then,  are  tjbose  of '  otherness '  and  truth,  and  the  imion  is 
the  altruistically  true,  the  unity. 

Will  this  apply  to  Ethics, -to  the  vice  and  self-virtue  lines,  &c.  ? 
I  say  the  form,  remaining  altruistic,  becomes  true  by  accepting  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  details.     It  remains  altruistic.     This  is  important.     It  is 
modified,  but  only  perfected.     It  is  in  existence  before,  as  it  were ;  intro- 
duced in  the  guessing  line. 

As  the  problem  is  to  afiSrm  self- falsely,  but  fulfilling  the  conditions — the 
true  in  form  of  the  false — so  will  it  be  found,  or  not,  that  beauty  is  in  the 
form  of  the  self-ugly,  the  conditions  being  fulfilled — the  opposite  (i.e.  the 
beautiful)  embodied.  Is  our  present  (and  long  past)  pursuit  of  beauty 
this  very  thing;  a  part  of  the  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  expressing 
the  beautiful  in  the  form  of  the  self-ugly ;  is  it  obtaining  the  ^  opposite '  to 
embody  and  positively  deny  in  the  self-ugly  ? 
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Do  I  not  thus  seem  to  see  again  what  I  said  before,  that  the  true 
business  of  art  was  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  the  ugly  (the  self-ugly)  ? 
This  would  be  pretty,  if  all  this  work  of  presenting  the  beautiful  was  but 
part  of  a  great  process  of  theory-work  (like,  in  an  individual- work,  the 
self-true  presentation  of  the  details) :  that  it  is  introducing  an  element 
necessary  to  be  included  (but  in  a  self-form),  and  truly  destined  to  be 
positively  denied.  Must  not  this  be  true :  that  this  whole  idea  and 
scope  of  our  '  art '  is,  as  it  were,  one  part  of  one  step  of  one  lii|e  in  the 
one  human  work  7  That  it  is  introducing  to  the  utmost  the  presentation 
of  the  self-beautiful  (as  in  talent-pictures,  the  self- truth  is  thus  introduced) 
in  order  that  the  *  form  *  of  the  self-ugly  may  be  brought  back  perfected, 
with  this  positively  denied  in  it ;  that  it  is  a  fulfilling  the  conditions  for 
presenting  the  true  beautiful  in  the  form  of  the  (self-)  ugly.  Is  it  not  a 
great ' nutrition'?  Then  should  the  past  show  us  such  a  form  capable  of 
being  thus  brought  back. 

By  aid  of  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  painting  to  life,  may  more  be 
seen  in  art  itself?  Thus :  is  there  not  some  parallel,  in  detail,  in  respect  to 
the  relation  of  women  to  men,  and  the  positive  denying  of  the  details.  The 
'  form '  is  a  general  conception,  as  it  were,  of  social  life  rather  than  of 
particular  social  relations ;  and  so  may  the  accepting  sacrifice  by  woman  be 
strictly  parallel,  not  to  the  bringing  back  the  general  form,  but  to  the 
particular  treatment  of  groups  of  details.  May  that  '  one  stroke  which  is 
many '  be  that  accepting ;  and  then,  does  this  perhaps  less  demand,  than 
permit,  to  come  back  that  '  form '  of  unity  which  has  been  suppressed  ? 
For  the  *  tendency '  to  that — the  liking — ^is  ever  present.  This  I  have 
seen  in  respect  to  society  also ;  how  the  present  state  is  an  enormous 
tension. 
Long  ago,  too,  I  seemed  to  see  that  the  positive  denial  of  the  details  came 
by  the  attempt  to  include  all.  A  picture  cannot,  in  detail,  re-present  the 
fuIlness.of  nature.  Is  that  a  disability ,a  limitation,  a  thing  to  its  disadvantage, 
judged  from  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  ?  It  seems  so,  perhaps ;  nay, 
certainly.  But  is  it  7  So  far  from  this,  it  is  the  very  condition  of  the 
existence  of  art.  It  is  the  condition  of  its  life  in  positive  denial.  Art  could 
not  be,  except  from  that  condition ; 

[as  we  know  already,  about  photography,  &c.] 

But  then  there  is  another  thought  in  ihe  opposite  direction.  If  painting 
be  as  life,  because  its  task  is  to  express  in  space,  and  by  means  utterly 
inadequate,  an  infinite  fullness,  then  life  is  also  this  very  thing.  As  paint 
and  canvas  are  to  nature,  so  is  human  life  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  '  picture/ 
It  is  a  kind  of  rule-of- three  sum.  The  fact  is  to  our  'conscious '  human 
life  as  is  a  landscape  to  a  picture.  The  infinite  fullness  and  richness  of  that 
£ict  it  is  that  makes  the  (lifi[iculty  of  our  life,  that  demands  its  solution  in 
self-sacrifice. 

Not  that  it  is  not  sacrifice  also  [though  not  our  self-sacrifice],  eyen  as 
the  sacrifice  in  nature  is  not  the  sacrifice  the  painter  makes  of  self-right 
details.  They  are  not  in  nature  at  all.  Nor,  surely,  are  our  '  selves'  in 
the  actual.  They  are  alike  phenomenal  only,  and  could  not  be 
'  existing.' 

Now  I  might  ask  again,  is  it  bad  or  good  human  life  should  be  as  it  is : 
fihould  have  self-sacrifice — positive  denial — ^as  the  condition  of  its  being. 
If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  fact  be  rich  and  full : — if  a  self-rights 
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picture  cotdd  adequately  represent  it  7  By  the  '  &ct '  I  mean  Ihat  life 
which  we  '  feel '  and  perceive  as  this  human  life,  of  which  this  human  life 
is  the  phenomenon,  that  is,  the  picture.  That  is  what  we  are  always  trying 
to  do — to  make  a  self-rights  picture  true  to  human  life ;  we  wish  it  were, 
are  so  angry  it  will  not  be.  That  is,  we  wish  the  fact  were  a  poor  juxtaposi- 
tion of  just  so  few  dead  things  side  by  side  as  we  could  easily  lay  hold  of. 
Suppose  we  could  perfectly  thus  represent  all  that  we  can  see,  still  our 
work  were  not  a  picture,  because  it  would  not  have  sacrifice  in  it ;  would  • 
not  represent  that  which  is  nature.  It  would  not  be  true  to  her.  It  is  not 
because  she  isjull  that  the  picture  must  be  of  sacrifice,  but  because  that 
is  the  truth  of  her,  and  only  that.  Her  ^  fullness  *  is  only  the  way  in  which 
we  are  compelled  to  be  true  to  her. 

Is  not  art  given  us  as  an  easy  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
life ;  as  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  done  with  pleasure  ^one,  and  no  pain  ; 
that  it  may  be  done  first,  to  show  us  the  way.  So,  of  course,  that  is  done 
there  which  is  to  be  done  in  life.  But,  then,  will  not  the  influence  be 
mutual  7  If  art  first  solves  the  problem  of  living,  and  teaches  it  to  life, 
will  not  life,  when  it  has  thus  been  taught  and  aided,  add  a  new  power  to . 
art,  and  teach  it  in  its  turn  7  Then  is  there,  in  the  including  of  the*  not 
self -beautiful  in  our  idea  of  beauty,  the  fulfilment  of  the  business  of  art 
being  truly  with  the  ugly  7  So  here  is  another  ethical  application  of  Art : 
the  very  thought  of  beauty  is  a  liking  with  a  not-liking  in  it. 

And  it  has  come,  too ;  it  has  been  created — surely  this  may  be  seen — by 
the  fulfilling  and  the  giving  up  of  the  self-rights.  Surely  it  will  be 
visible  that  this  higher  feeling  of  beauty  has  been  created,  not  by  aspirings 
after  a  higher  ideal,  or  any  direct  reaching  or  strivings  or  self-working  of 
any  kind,  but  by  the  positive  denial  of  self-rights ;  that  it  has  been  the 
gift  to  us  of  interpreters,  who  did  this,  and  this  simply,  and  did  not  even 
foresee,  much  less  design,  the  results  which  Nature  gave  them.  And 
how  far  this  is  advanced  in  Art ;  we  do  not  now  call  anything  beautiful, 
surely,  in  a  deep  sense,  that  does  not  positively  deny  our  feeling  of  self- 
beauty. 

This  higher  beauty,  I  say,  came  not  by  any  demand  on  the  part  of  any 
man  for  a  higher  and  nobler  thing ;  it  came  not  from  him,  but  to  him ; 
it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  demand  of  the  self-details  to  be  positively 
denied.  All  this  higher  feeling  of  beauty,  all  that  makes  it  that  grander, 
and  profounder,  and  more  soul-stirring  thing,  all  this  is  the  gift  to  us 
of  that  exact  presentation  of  details  which  seems  to  set  beauty  (as, 
indeed,  it  does  set  self-beauty)  at  defiance.  All  comes  from  the  eflect  of 
these,  when  they  positively  aeny  themselves,  upon  the  forms  of  beauty 
which  fled  before  them.  It  was  really  not  for  themselves,  but  to  make' 
beauty  more  beautiful,  that  they  insisted  on  being  recognised  and  having 
their  claims  fulfilled.  It  is  for  beauty  that  those  work,  and  work  as  truly 
and  as  directly  as  any  others,  who  set  it  most  utterly  aside  for  exactness 
and  fidelity  to  the  appearances.  And  so  it  is  in  life ;  all  right  and  duty 
exists  to  make  joy  perfect.  It  becomes  exquisite,  profound,  first  worthy 
the  name  of  joy,  only  through  that  stem  duty  which  banishes  it,  and 
seems  as  if  it  must  banish  it  for  ever.  It  is  from  this,  joy  derives  its 
perfectness  ;  nay,  only  for  the  perfecting  of  joy  it  is.. 

But  they,  too,  in  effecting  this  their  fanction,  lose  their  self-life,  and  are 
in  giving  up  their  being.  This  perfecting  of  joy,  by  self-rights  positively 
denied,  is  ihe  same  thing  as  the  perfecting  of  forms  by  the  self-details, 
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when  thej^giye  up  their  life  to  live.  It  is  just  ao  our  life  shapes  itself 
when  our  hearts  grow  weaiy  of  insisting  on  what  we  ought  to  have,  and 
doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  cry  out  for  the  old  life  of  simple 
pleasure,  but  say,  Let  it  be  a  pleasure  which  is  in  not  pleasing  myself. 
That  is  God  coming  into  the  soul,  as  Nature  comes  into  the  artist's  work. 
Then,  if  this  thought  be  true,  the  higher  and  deeper  feeling  of  beauty 
which  men  now  possess  [and  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  that  cultiva- 
tion of  the  emotional  nature  which  is  this  age's  work']  has  been  the  gift  of 
the  painters ;  but  not  from  them,  but  through  them.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  the  painter's  thought  or  feeling  of  beauty ;  it  comes  from  nature, 
bringing  into  it  the  not-self-beautiful.  Here  is  presented  to  us,  plain  to 
see,  nature  coming  into  men  and  working  through  them.  And  we  see  she 
comes  in,  not  to  the  individual,  but  through  many  working  conjointly. 
So  that  men  reach  to  be  man  by  being  a  part  with  others,  having  other's 
work  working  in  them.  That  is  how  man  becomes  part  of  (one  with)  nature, 
by  having  '  others '  in  him.  Thus,  in  feeling  nature  more  truly,  man  has 
simply  become  man ;  has  embodied  his  own  being  in  his  consciousness,  as 
it  were ;  has  become  '  conscious '  of  his  being,  might  we  not  say  ? 

The  same  things  must  be  in  music;  and,  indeed,  one  feela  them 
plainly  enough.  One  sees,  too,  how  well  the  universe  and  human  life  are 
called  music ;  they  are  the  art. 

In  art,  and  in  science  too,  our  emotions  and  sensations  are  lefl  out,  and 
so  we  can  unimpeded  go  through  the  process,  and  learn  how  to  live ;  for 
life  is  yet,  surely,  in  the  first  self-righte  stage. 

The  true  painter  says  to  each  thing, '  You  shall  not  be  what  you  are  in 
yourself;  you  shall  be  part  of  nature,  one  with  these  other  things,  which 
IS  what  you  truly  are.' 

That  is  what  he  does ;  he  identifies  one  thing  with  another ;  exactly,  by 
the  bye,  the  true  '  interpretation '  in  science,  and  coming  as  that  does, 
by  means  of  exact  discrimination,  and  preceded  as  in  that  by  undiscrimi- 
nating  unifying  of  forms. 
And  the  eye  accepts  it,  and  feels  it  has  been  making  a  bungle  in  its  way 
of  taking  things. 

For  t^e  eye  isolates  things  in  a  way  in  which  they  are  not  truly  isolated, 
and  art  makes  it  confess  its  error.  Now  the  touch  does  the  same,  and 
science  bears  just  the  same  relation  to  it.  It  makes  touch  confess  that 
it  has  been  making  a  bungle  in  its  way  of  taking  things  (in  the  con- 
servation of  force,  &c,).  Art  does  for  the  eye  what  «cience  does  for  the 
hand.     Is  this  the  relation  ? 

Here  I  perceive  is  another  clear  reason  for  the  altering  of  the  general 
'  form.'  That  limited  part  the  eye  takes  in,  leaves  out  &e  reason  of  the 
details  being  as  they  are,  the  reason  or  necessity  which  is  only  in  the 
being  of  the  whole :  so  to  take  that  part  as  it  is  and  put  it  as  a  whole 
would  be  to  assert  arbitrariness  of  nature,  the  intensest  of  all  possible 
misrepresentations.  To  be  true  to  nature  necessity  has  to  be  intro- 
duced. That  is,  the  picture  must  be  a  whole,  and  truly  representing 
nature  as  a  whole,  necessitating  every  part.  This  is  again  what  one  has 
seen  before  about  the  demand  for  unity,  and  how  a  picture  should  answer 
to  the  organic.  This,  surely,  might  well  be  a  great  question  in  reference 
to  every  work :  Is  arbitrariness  banished  ?  [in  this  again  art  is  one  with 
science.] 

In  one  respect  it  resolves  itself  into   insisting  on  corresponding  or 
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complementary  modifications,  so  as  to  preserve  relations.  Taking  a 
*  part/  aU  must  be  altered  to  make  it  a«  a  whole. 
In  this,  too,  art  is  a  revealer  of  nature,  because  evidently  the  eye  sees 
nature  in  such  way  (i.e.  with  such  omissions)  as  to  introduce  arbitrariness 
into  it  more  or  less.  This,  then,  art  banishes  again ;  and  surely  the 
banishing  of  that  is  in  part  what  we  call  beauty  ? 

[See  the  former  connection  of  beauty  with  the  law  of  least  resistance.] 
It  is  only  felt  true  to  nature  when  it  affirms  necessity. 

This  one  should  look  into  in  detail,  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of  every 

item  of  colour,  e.g.  &c.    Here  it  is  curious  to  note  how,  in  a  picture,  the 

'  things '  may  be  as  arbitrary  as  we  like ;  but  the  form  and  colour  must 

be  '  necessary.'     The  '  substance,*  the  '  thing '  becomes  the  mere  vehicle 

for  colour  and  shape  ! 

N5w,  is  this  banishing  of  arbitrariness  by  art  the  same  as  the  banishing 

'  inertia '  by  science  ?     Does  it  not  seem  so  ?     Or,  might  we  give  to  science 

the  banishing  of  the  arbitrariness  also,  and  to  art  the  affirming  the  unity 

merely ;  the  banishing  the  non-unily  or  supplying  that  non-perception  ? 

So  that  art  would  seem  to  answer  to  monotheism ;  to  it,  among  all  the 

conflicting  tongues  of  the  world,  is  committed  the  affimation  of  this 

truth — ^nature  is  one. 

By  the  bye,  this  *  flowing,'  too,  or  representation  of  nature,  as  a 
*  process ' — ^not  as  a  thing  or  multitude  of  things  merely — this  involves 
clearly  how  each  least  part  must  be  seen  necessary,  as  involved  in  the 
whole  and  in  all  the  others.     This  is  in  the  very  idea  of  a  process. 

The  demand  on  the  painter  is  that  his  work  shall  be  at  once  true  and 
beautiftd.  Hence  it  is  he  must  so  modify.  He  must  make  such  a  whole 
as  will  accept  that  *  truth ' — that  *  accuracy ' — and  be  altogether  beautiful 
with  it.  This  is  most  perfect  when  the  accepted  truth  is  an  '  ugly.'  So  it 
becomes  true  to  nature,  which  is  these  two.  And  so  in  life  there  has  to  be 
at  once  '  right '  and  liking. 

says.  Do  not  people  who  live  cut  off  from  nature  value  pictures 

most,  and  most  feel  the  need  of  them  ?  Perhaps ;  but  still  the  question 
shows  a  misapprehension.  If  pictures  were  rivals  to  nature,  merely  to  try 
and  outdo  her  in  prettiness,  or  were  merely  to  reproduce  for  us  what  the 
eye  saw  in  her,  then,  of  course,  her  absence  would  enhance  their  value ; 
but  if  they  are  to  reveal  her,  to  show  things  in  her  that  the  eye  does  not 
and  cannot  see ;  if  the  picture  is  not  to  reproduce  or  merely  compete  with 
what  the  eye  sees,  but  truly  to  mould  and  recast  it  in  ways  based  on  the 
very  being  of  nature,  then,  of  course,  it  is  to  those  who  live  most  with  her 
that  it  is  most  precious. 

As  the  painter  has  to  attain  a  '  true-to-natnre,  not  as  we  see  it,*  so, 
in  life,  we  have  to  attain  a  '  true-to-man,  not  as  we  feel  him  .' — See 
how  the  painter's  '  conscience '  is  positively  denied ;  and  how  it  comes 
to  be.  And  how  plain  this  makes  the  significance  of  the  things  that  are  in 
our  life  now  ?  And  how  can  the  end  be  other  ?  How  can  the  world 
continue  bad  7  Is  it  possible  there  can  be  the  beginning,  and  not  the  end ; 
is  that  possible  to  nature  ?  For  here,  thank  God,  we  are  in  nature's  hands ; 
our  life  is  part  of  her  work,  it  is  not  ours.  Does  she  begin  a  thing  and  not 
finish  it  ? — It  is  suggestive  how  we  speak  of  a  '  conscientious '  painting. 

Nature  perfectly  satisfies  the  eye :  a  *  Forget-me-Not,'  e.g.  Yet  when 
its  colours  are  exactly  reproduced  they  pain  die  eye.    And  so  ever.     Is  it 
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sot  just  as  is  science  :  as  we  look  at  nature  it  seems  all  right,  orderly  and 
reasonable  enough,  and  beautiful ;  but  when  we  reproduce  exactly  what 
we  perceive,  in  propositions  or  in  terms  of  intellect,  we  find  disorder 
and  unreason,  and  the  intellect  demands  order  to  be  introduced,  a  presenta- 
tion as  we  do  not  perceive  it.  Is  it  not  exactly  so,  surely,  the  eye  demands 
harmony  (in  colour,  e.g.).  And  see,  that  order  science  demands  and 
introduces  is  only  seeing  nature  truly.  Then  what  else  can  it  be  in  the 
other  case  but  seeing  nature  truly  7  It  is  surely  exactly  the  same  process. 
'  So  an  interesting  question  arises :  what  is  there  we  fail  to  perceive  when 
we  look  at  a  flower,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  not  tolerable  when  exactly  reproduced  ? 
Must  there  not  be,  truly,  something  in  the  object  the  eye  does  not 
consciously  or  directly  see  7  We  put  down  what  we  see  as  the  cause  of  our 
perceiving,  and  then  see  at  once  diat  evidently  that  is  not  the  cause.  Of 
course ;  it  cannot  be.  May  we  not  say,  this  affirmation  simply  of  wlfat 
we  perceive  does  not  satisfy  all  our  nature ;  and  when  we  expressly  affirm 
it,  in  any  way,  we  perceive  that  it  does  not. 

It  is  striking  that  the  painter  should  have  to  introduce  such  an 
invisible'  as  necessity.  How  clearly  his  work  is  parallel  to  that  of 
science! 

How  is  the  *  beautiiul '  to  get  a  not-beautiful  into  it — Le.  to  be  true  7 — 
It  must  not  be  an  arbitrary  one.  [This  is  what  asceticism  is.  Is  there  in 
art  a  parallel  to  asceticism  ?]  It  must  be  by  the  introduction  of  the  not- 
beautiful  that  the  eye  sees.  Does  not  the  painter  find,  that  if  he  draws 
strictly  as  he  sees,  he  docs  not  produce  the  same  impression.  He  alters 
(in  part),  not  for  the  sake  of  any  adaptation,  but  to  be  true.  He  tries  to 
produce  the  same  impression,  and  succeeds,  but  in  doing  this  he  has 
altered  form,  as  he  alters  colour.  And  the  reason  is  plain  enough  alike 
in  each  case.  If  he  exactly  reproduces  what  he  sees,  he  no  more  truth- 
fully represents  nature  than  the  man  of  science  who  does  the  same  thing : 
he  puts  his  own  perception  as  cause  of  itself.  Of  course,  what  we 
perceive  is  all  right  as  our  perception^  but  put  aa  cause  of  our  per- 
ception, it  is  quite  different  For  the  representation  undertakes  to  show 
us,  and  cannot  help  doing  so,  the  cause  of  our  perceiving.  And  the 
painter  has  committed  himself  to  altering,  i.e.  to  revealing,  when  be 
undertakes  to  represent.  The  '  perceived '  will  not  do  for  a  representation 
of  itself;  it  makes  a  &lse  affirmation.  For  the  painter^s  affirmation  is  not : 
there  is  this  in  me  as  a  perception,  but  there  is  this  out  there  causing 
my  perception  [as  phenomenally  there  is].  And  that  must  be  different 
from  the  perception  itself. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  various  painters,  is  not  even  in  them 
this  law  apparent,  that  all  true  work  has  a  negative  plainly  marked  in  it 
by  the  side  of  its  positive  :  some  great  sacrifice,  someUiing  given  up,  that 
some  '  opposite '  may  be  more  completely ;  that  all  good  work  is  of  thia 
kind  (I  mean  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  painting ;  I  do  not  speak  of  its 
applying)  until  the  inspiration  of  the  union  comes,  and  all  is  embraced  in  a 
new  perception.  The  good  work  of  each  kind  not  being  the  perfect^ 
indeed,  exactly  for  lack  of  this  union  with  its  opposite,  but  still  being  real, 
and  having  in  it  the  substantive  points  of  the  goodness  of  each  kind. 

Do  I  not  see  this  about '  t^ne,'  that,  in  one  aspect,  it  is  a  certain  general 
air  of  unreality  over  the  picture  which  makes  it  express  itself,  not  as  a 
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reality  in  itself,  but  as  a  representation  of  sometLing  else.  This  is  very 
essential ;  without  it  the  picture  is  less  a  picture  than  a  doll.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses.  , 

I  must  try  and  find  distinctly  what  is  the  difference,  in  fact,  between  an 
ill-drawn  and  a  well -drawn  picture ;  between  what  is  agreed  upon  as 
good  drawing  and  bad  drawing ;  though  all  the  while  the  '  good '  drawing 
is  entirely  unlike  the  form  of  the  thing  drawn ;  nay,  even  much  more 
tmlike  than  the  '  bad  drawing '  may  be.  The  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
object  is  clearly  not  a  point  at  all. 

There  may  be  good  drawing,  of  course,  that  is  simply  exact,  but  that 

comes  imder  another  category;  that  is  good  drawing,  but  it  makes  a  bad 

picture,  or  rather  is  not  a  picture  at  all.     It  does  not  come  properly 

imder  the  domain  of  art.     It  is  not  bad  drawing,  of  course,  but  we  are 

not  speaking  of  it.     This,  of  course,  has  its  limits. 

But  also,  evidently,  the  form  must  bear  some  relation,  fixed  in  principle  if 

not  in  detail,  to  the  object.     Is  it  that  in  the  one  case  the  painter  has 

tried  to  draw  (exactly),  and  has  failed  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  he  did  not 

try,  but  tried  to  do  some  other  thing,  and  did  it  ?     And  that  other  thing, 

does  it  not  imply  that  the  exact  form  of  the  object  is  what  it  is,  though  it 

does  not  present  it  ?     Then  what  *  other  thing '  is  it  that  painter  seeks  to 

do  7     Is  it  this :  that  he  sees  more,  and  draws  with  reference,  not  to  that 

object  alone,  but  with  reference  to  it  and  something  else  7     Is  it  not  that 

in  this  '  good '  drawing  there  are  drawn  two  things,  ox  rather  many 

things,  at  once?     And  if  so,  here  would  be  a  wonder,  and  yet  most  true  to 

nature ;  that  for  this  the  painter  must  omit,  must  do  with  fewer  strokes 

(getting  the  more  by  less). 

Then  is  there  not  another  form  of  bad  drawing,  a  kind  of  derivative  by 
a  minus  from  this  *  good  '  drawing  [giving  the  *  form  '  line  of  painting  in 
its  better  modes],  viz.,  a  drawing  which  has  reference  to  *  more '  than  the 
object,  or  rather  to  other  things  than  it,  but  does  not  include  a  due 
reference  to  the  object  itself;  that  being  omitted  rather  than  positively 
denied  in  the  more ;  or  existing  in  the  more  in  its  effect.  Its  ^  effect,'  in 
that  bad  drawing  is  not  included.  Then  comes  the  question,  how  does 
the  true  painter  come  to  know  how  to  include  the  '  effect '  of  that  object, 
or  that  detail?  How  is  this?  Does  he  not  evidently  treat  it  as  an 
infinitesimal,  or  rather  as  a  fluxion  ?  For  is  it  not  the  fiuxional  form  of 
the  '  calculus '  the  painter  uses,  as  the  mathematician  the  infinitesimal  ? 
Is  not  this  very  exactly  true  ?  Does  he  not  let  it,  as  it  were,  *  flow ' 
before  his  eye,  till  it  flows  into  and  becomes  one  with  the  '  other '  things. 
I  seem  to  feel  it  in  my  own  eye.  Does -not  the  thing  sink  gradually,  tDl 
its  whole  force  or  spirit  remains,  but  its '  substance ' — all  that  hinders  and 
is  a  weight — is  gone.  (Painters  so  of\;en  half-close  their  eyes  to  see.)  So 
this  is  one  with  giving  the  \  spirit  ^  of  the  object.  One  sees  how  this  is. 
It  18  dynamic.  Of  course,  in  art,  one  must  have  the  dynamic  form  of  the 
calculus.  But  there  is  another  thought  one  may  refer  to,  and  which  may 
also  have  its  place.  Does  this  'right*  drawing  ignore  the  exact  outline  as 
an  accidental  thing  ? 

As  it  is  accidental  considered  with  reference  to  that  alone  which  is 

contained  in  the  picture.     The  exact  forms  are  necessary  as  determined 

by  the  whole,  but  in  that  little  part  are  accidental. 

I  say  does  it  ignore  the  accidental  element,  and  draw  what  is  true  of  all  such 

objects?      [So  is   there  a  certain  truth  in  painting  giving  general  or 
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'  specific  *  truths.]  But  then  how  is  this  arrived  at  ?  I  think  certainly  not 
by  conscious  trying  on  the  painter^s  part.  But  would  the  positive 
denial  of  exactly  drawn  detail  give  this  ?  Surely :  but  there  must  be 
something  to  cause  this  positive  denial;  so  that  we  are  still  at  the 
beginning  of  the  question  on  that  track. 

The  painter's  eye  makes  a  fluxion ;  the  thing  flows  and  dwindles  before 
it  into  an  infinitesimal  and  is  gone — but  it  he  has  still,  all  it  is  of  value 
for  to  him.  That  is  why  the  true  painter  makes  nature  'fiow'  in  his 
picture ;  as  I  have  seen  before,  and  which  is  its  charm,  its  truth.  Yes ; 
here  too  are  two  results  of  one  cause ;  this  '  flowing  *  of  the  object  at  once 
gives  the  positive  denial  of  the  form,  and  'reveals'  the  truth,  in  the 
transiency,  of  nature. 

And  the  very  fact  of  this  positive  denial  of  form  presents  nature  as 
fluent ;  the  two  are  one  to  the  eye.  . 

Now  does  not  this  thought  agree  perfectly  with  what  I  have  felt  before, 
that  this  positive  denial  of  the  details  comes  £rom  the  painter  insisting 
on  introducing  more  and  more  details ;  inosting  on  more,  in  the  end — ^more 
exact,  more  complete— than  his  canvas  will  hold.  Are  not  the  two  ideas 
one  at  the  basis? 

Is  it  not  curious  that  this  fact  of  the  inaccuracy  of '  good  drawing '  has 
not  drawn  more  distinct  attention  and  its  meaning  been  more  precisely 
enquired  into,  especially  while  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  truth  in 
art.     Is  not  this  partly  the  effect  of  familiarity  7 

Then  of  course,  also,  how  insisting  on  truth  without  clearly  taking  note 
of  this  and  tracing  it  to  its  root  must  have  misled.  That  was  a  truth 
without  a  not-truth  in  it.  This  is  the  whole  thing.  Art  shows  also  that  the 
true  truth  must  have  not-truth  in  it,  that  without  it  it  is  not  truth,  but  only 
accuracy  or  self-truth,  and  the  reason  is  the  universal  one :  and  surely  here 
in  art  it  may  in  some  aspects  best  be  seen.  Why  must  the  art-truth 
have  not-truth  in  it  ?  For  that  same  reason  the  *  human '  liking  must 
have  not-liking  in  it,  and  the  right  the  not-right.  Each  of  these  must 
show  the  other.  Already  one  feels  vaguely  how  the  having  regard  to 
more,  the  existing  altruistically,  the  being  in  giving  self,  is  the  conunon 
key. 

But  one  sees  well  how  the  insisting  upon  truth  so  much,  merely  by 
dtself  without  giving  due  place  to  this  law  of  not-truth  in  it,  must  have 
misled,  how  Pre-Haphaelitism  grew  out  of  it,  and  how  the  line  of '  liking,' 
though  untruthful,  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  it,  just  as  vice  does  in  &ce 
of  the  moralists.  Each  says,  your  '  truth '  is  not  true ;  there  is  vastly 
more  in  nature  than  you  can  get  in  so,  try  as  you  will ;  and  my  way 
no  more  violates  nature  (though  I  grant  in  some  sense  it  does  so)  than 
yours, 

-^ says  with  me,  what  right  has  the  painter  to  draw  an  object  not  as  it 

is  ?  and  this  I  hold  to  be  the  question  of  art.  I  say,  it  is  because  he  is 
looking  at  more  than  the  object;  that  the  object  sacrifices  itself  in  his 
stroke  to  that  more,  and  that  the  stroke  retains  the  whole  effect  of  that 
sacrifice — is  what  it  is  because  that  is  in  it.     The  object  is  in  its  effect. 

This,  however,  seems  applicable  only  to  the  drawing  of  objects  which  are 

parts,  not  to  that  of  a  single  object,  which  still  must  be  in  the  picture 

not  as  it  is. 
And  is  not  {he  process  this :  that  his  eye  lets  it  dwindle  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  then  he  seizes  it  just  when  he  gets  its  effect  without  itself.     Is 
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it  perhaps  to  the  limit  in  respect  to  visibility  rather  than  to  space  that  he 
lets  it  dwindle,  become  infinitesimal  not  in  size  but  in  see-ableness,  as 
it  were.  So  that  he  sees  the  other  in  and  with  it,  and  it  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  determining  condition  of  that  other. — Surely  here  he  gets 
emphatically  true  to  nature,  letting  the  seeming  'thing'  sink  (or  rise 
rather)  into  a  Tuode  (which  it  is). 

I  cannot  understand  how  people  could  go  on,  year  after  year,  looking  at 
that  wonderful  knack  of  doing  things  in  not-doing  them,  which  art  is,  and 
not  see  that  there  was  the  key  to  the  puzzle  of  life.  Nature  was  telling 
them,  in  it,  all  the  while.  Indeed  art  is  simply  that  telling;  but 
then  Nature  could  not  tell  them  because  they  thought  they  knew.  Is  it  not 
plain  how  men  have  thought  so,  even  when  they  have  said  they  did  not  7 
Was  there  not  a  latent '  that  can't  be '  even  in  their  expressions  of  despair  ? 
Is  not  this  manifest  especially  in  the  idea  that  the  world  has  got  wrong ; 
that  there  is  a  badness  in  man  defying  God,  <&c.  Surely  that  means '  I  am 
not  ignorant.' 

Is  not  this  the  case  with  everything,  provided  the  implying  of  its  presence 
be  perfect,  the  more  it  is  sacrificed  and  only  its  '  effect '  remains,  is  it  not 
the  truer  ?  And  is  not  this  the  case  down  to  every  detail  ?  and  is  it  not  as 
true  of  the  most  detailed  work  (if  it  be  true)  as  of  the  '  loosest '  ?  The 
scale  on  which  the  work  is  done,  surely,  is  indifferent;  the  principle  is  exactly 
the  same  whether  the  '  units,'  so  to  speak,  of  which  the  work  is  composed 
be  microscopic  or  an  inch  square ;  the  thing  represented  is  to  be  reduced 
to  the  utmost,  to  that  alone  which  implies  it,  and  does  not  present  it.  [Of 
course  I  speak  of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  work,  not  now  of  the 
whole  or  of  the  larger  constituents  of  it ;  though  surely  in  a  most  true 
sense  it  holds  of  them,  and  is  it  not  the  secret  of  the  badness  of  '  hard  * 
drawing  ?] 

What  I  mean  by  *  tone ' — that  general  hue  and  softness  which  makes  . 

the  picture  affirm   itself  as  a  representation,  and  not  as  a  reality — ^is 

surely  connected  with  this  ? 

Is  not  this  putting  nature  truly,  when  each  thing  merges  itself  in  be- 
coming another,  and  its  existence  is  implied  rather  than  is  7  It  is  implied 
in  all  time,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  tmi verse,  but  it  'exists'  only 
at  a  certain  moment  of  time  and  space.  The  very  next  moment  it  is 
different.  So  that,  by  thus  implying  instead  of  presenting,  the  painter,  as 
it  were,  is  true  to  the  whole  of  nature  and  its  whole  course,  instead  of  to 
a  certain  moment  of  it  only.  He  gets  true,  as  it  were,  to  the  fact,  instead 
of  to  a  transient '  form.'  Thus  it  is  the  history,  the  '  process,'  of  nature 
that  the  painter  paints.  But,  just  to  leave  that  mark  in  the  work  which 
implies  the  thing,  just  to  embody,  as  it  were,  its  sacrifice,  is  not  this 
exactly  the  calculus? — Now  in  science,  too,  does  not  the  intellect  follow 
up  the  appearances — ^the  hypotheses — ^till  they  vanish,  and  become  manifest 
appearances  of  such  an  unity.  Do  not  things  '  flow '  before  the  intellect 
till  their  substance  is  gone,  and  only  their  effect  remains?  So,  many 
become  one ;  and  surely  by  trying  for  more  than  can  be,  for  more  details 
than  can  be  put  upon  the  canvas.  And  so,  too,  do  the  self-rights  '  flow  ' 
before  the  heart  ?  The  self-right  dwindles,  and  is  in  not-being,  and  life 
becomes  dynamic. 

I  have  seen,  the  eye  answers  to  the  intellect ;  and  so  does  not  the  eye 
in  presenting  to  us  'things'  present  to  us,  truly,  full-formed  'hypotheses'? 

Thus  the  painter  brings  back  unity,  and  also  the  '  form  '  of  beauty.    In 
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his  doing  this  the  instinct  for  beauty  re-asserts  itself;  it  is  no  longer 
opposed  and  prevented.  And  this  also  is  a  guide  as  to  how  to  effect  the 
sacrifice  of  the  details ;  the  true* way  of  presenting  in  not-presenting — of 
giving  the  '  spirit ' — is  to  let  this  instinct  for  beauty  guide  us  again,  come 
again  with  its  own  denial^  come  containing  the  not-beautifid ;  that  is, 
having  achieved  the  positive  denial. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  That  is  hove  art  secures  the  true  way  of  presenting 
in  not-presenting ;  of  giving  the  '  spirit,'  or  doing  in  not-doing.  It  does  it 
by  yielding  to  passion,  by  yielding  to  the  passion  for  beauty — that  is,  to 
the  Miking ' ;  to  that  which  has  misled  before,  which  has  been  imjust,  and 
was  suppressed  for  right.  But  now  it  includes  justice ;  gives  it  and  more, 
in  giving  less  :  good  measure  heaped  up  and  running  over,  in  denying  it. 

People  have  learnt  to  call  that  good  drawing  which  is  utterly  unlike  the 
form,  utterly  opposed  to  what,  in  order  to  learn  to  draw,  they  must  do. — 
Is  it  not  certain,  that  having  learnt  this  they  will  also  learn  to  call  that  the 
right  which  is  utterly  unlike  justice,  utterly  opposed  to  what  we  must 
do  in  learning  to  do  right ! 

And  thus,  are  not  the  '  self-rights '  seen,  how  they  will  be  freely  given. 
For  the  painter  does  not  make  the  thing  go;  i^  goes.  He  does  put  it 
as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  It  is  no  action  of  his  to  alter ;  he  does  paint 
what  he  sees.  The  beauty  (or  liking)  is  brought  back,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  allowing  the  sacrifice,  of  giving  the  spirit,  or 
doing  the  more  pt'rfect  justice.  This  is  a  point  to  be  noted.  It  is  not  for 
its  own  sake  the  liking  is  brought  back,  the  passion  permitted  again  iU 
free  play,  the  pleasiu*e  made  tlie  rule  and  guide  of  life ;  but  in  order  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  justice  and  the  right ;  yet,  coming  back,  it  comes  as 
the  perfectness  of  joy  and  liberty,  the  passion  most  absolutely  unrestrained, 
the  pleasure  most  unchecked  and  most  complete.  That  is  the  condition  of 
^  joy  being  perfect,  that  it  should  be  not  for  its  own  sake.  How  plain  this 
is;  what  a  passionate  embrace  of  beauty,  of  pleasure,  that  is  which  embraces 
it  as  the  means  of  the  perfecting  of  justice,  as  the  summing  up  of  right. 
Let  this  joy  be,  that  mnyereal  justice  may  be  done;  this  joy  conscientiously 
refused  and  cast  aside,  because  justice  forbade  it ;  this  pursuit  of  beauty, 
this  grasping  of  the  pleasant,  let  it  come  back,  because  justice  can  alone 
fulfil  itself  therein.  Joy  is  not  withheld  from  man ;  Grod  says  to  him.  Give 
it  up  for  me,  that  He  may  make  it  perfect.  And  they  only  do  Him  justice 
who  say,  He  meant  life  to  be  joyM. 

In  IHe,  the  *  spirit '  of  justice  is  to  be ;  surely,  just  as  in  art  is  the 
*  spirit '  of  the  detail. 

What  a  stamp  of  genius  there  is  on  that  rule  of  half-closing  the  eyes, 
and  how  long,  evidently,  it  took  man  to  discover  it.  Does  not  the  word 
Pre-'raphaelitism  evidently  imply  that  it  scarcely  was  done  before  about 
that  time  ?  And  is  it  not  evident  in  the  work  ? 

And  surely  the  man  who  first  did  it,  did  it  against  all  that  was  counted 
right,  and  after  he  had  done  it  (unthinking  and  imdesigned),  surely  he 
also  doubted  of  his  own  action,  and  half  suffered  his  own  reproach  for  a 
time. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  discovered  save  through  other  men's  work.  It 
took  centuries,  and  probably  many  men  contributed  to  it. 

But  surely  the  man  who  first  attained  this  way  of  seeing  did  not  do 
what  he  teaches  others  to  do ;  he  did  not  close  his  eyes,  but  was  exactly 
different,  and  capable  of  introducing  the  new  because  he  could  see  so 
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without  doing  it.  Is  it  n6t  evident  tliat  there  must  be  a  difference  in  his 
process  and  in  that  of  those  who  have  to  be  taught  to  do  it,  precisely  because 
the  nature  is  different  ?  It  is  because  his  nature  is  different  he  does  it  first 
and  untaught;  so  the  same  restdt  in  or  from  different  natures  must 
be  by  different  means ;  the  unlikeness  of  nature  must  be  compensated  by 
some  answering  unlikeness,  or  else  the  result  cannot  be  the  same. 

Is  it  to  get  the  not-seeing  into  the  seeing ;  the  direct  distinct  seeing 
being  a  kind  of  self-seeing  ?  So  they  get  a  seeing  with  a  not-seeing  in  it. 
[Is  not  this  knowing  with  a  not-knowing  in  it?]  Is  it  not  like  the  igno- 
rance by  which  genius  knows — ^the  condition  of  accepting  opposites  7 

Genius,  fixing  its  eye  fully,  absolutely,  on  the  appearances,  sees  them 
resolve  themselves  into  the  fact ;  sees  them  sacrifice  themselves  and  be- 
come it,  as  it  were.  But  those  whose  eyes  have  not  this  resolving  gift 
must  shut  out  the  appearances  that  they  may  not  distract  them  from 
the  fact.  Will  not  essential  differences  in  quality  of  work  reveal  them- 
selves by  this  key  ?  Will  it  not  be  plain  in  the  work  of  every  man 
who  does  thus  see  and  not  see  (which  some  do  not  do  at  all)  which  end 
he  begins  at?  In  truth  it  is,  in  one  sense,  whether  the  seeing  of 
the  details  is  negatively  or  positively  denied.  By  the  true  painter  all  the 
details  are  seen  with  reference  to  a  larger  whole  and  a  deeper  fact,  so  that 
not  they,  but  only  the  effect  and  spirit  of  them,  is  to  be  in  his  work. 

This  being,  too,  the  leaving  out  of  the  '  sell'*  from  them ;  the  banishing 

of  that  isolation,  and  other  negatives,  which  our  eye  introduces. 
Ahd  this  larger  whole,  too,  is  one,  the  key  to  which  is  beauty  (or  is  good) ; 
which  makes  love,  enthusiasm,  joy  its  prompter  and  determiner.  It  puts 
pleasure  in  place  of  duty,  beauty  in  place  of  accuracy,  raptiu*e  in  place  of 
toil.  The  things  the  eye  first  and  naturally  sees  when  it  looks  (at  nature 
or  at  life)  are  not  the  things  to  be  done,  to  be  exactly  acted  according  Uy; 
but  a  deeper,  larger  thing,  for  which  they  are  to  be  sacrificed,  and  only  ^ 
be  in  their  '  effect.'  Now  not  only  is  this  exactly  the  moral  problem 
too,  but  it  is  the  very  life  of  science.  The  man  who  discovers,  looking 
at  the  appearances  with  all  his  eyes,  sees  them  resolve  themselves  into 
the  mere  appearances  of  the  scientific  truth ;  but  those  who  cannot  see 
this  way  naturally,  must  learn  to  half-close  their  eyes  to  the  appearances, 
and  so  by  cutting  off  their  natural  excessive  hold  of  them,  get  to  see 
the  fact,  and  to  recognise  that  they  are  but  appearances.  It  is  a 
method  introduced  to  correct  this  excessive  hold  of  the  apparent  where  it 
is  thus  naturally  excessive. 

This  closing  the  eyes  is  a  method  of  making  easier  the  putting  out 
of  the  subjective  element.  And  it  is  surely  quite  as  clear  in  science  as  in 
art,  and  it  needs  to  be  introduced  into  life.  It  exists  in  what  we  have 
done ;  it  waits  to  be  in  that  which  waits  to  be  done,  viz.  living.  In  life 
we  wait  to  find  some  fact  which  we  must  half-close  our  eyes  to  see,  and 
to  which  all  our  action  must  answer.  Then  we  shall  know  how  to  live ; 
then  science  will  sanction  our  life,  and  art  accept  it.  They  will  say  to  it, 
*  Behold,  thou  too  art  become  as  one  of  us.' 

Seeing  the  Redemption  of  Man  is  a  seeing  with  a  not-seeing  in  it ;  as 

is,  e.g.  seeing  the  earth  fall  to  the  sun. 
I  say  this  not-seeing  is  as  clear  in   science  as  in  art;  all  resolving 
appearances  is  that.  It  is  the  very  &ct  of  altruistic  seeing,  which  is  a  seeing 
one  in  spite  of  differences. 

The  true  painter  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  justice,  I  say,  and  in  a  way  that 
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saves  him  trouble,  and  allows  his  painting  most  pleasantly  and  as  he  likes ; 
it  allows  his  sense  of  beauty  to  operate  freely  again,  and  be  the  simple 
rule  and  prompter  of  his  action ;  but  it  is  not  to  save  his  trouble,  or  to  give 
him  pleasure,  he  does  it,  but  for  the  picture,  for  the  truth.  Still  it  is 
what  does  save  him  trouble,  and  give  him  delight  and  ease ;  it  gives  play 
to  his  natural  tendency  to  injustice  [the  conditions  being  fiilfilled].  It  la 
not-doing  justice,  and  in  a  way  that  does  give  pleasure  and  allow  ease. 
It  is  what  would  be  taking  .pleasure  and  indulging  indolence  if  it  were 
done  for  the  sake  of  himself.  But  though  he  does  as  indolence  does,  is  he 
indolent  ?  of  all  men  is  he  not  the  least  so  ?  Is  he  the  receiver  of  sacrifice  ? 
of  all  men  he  most  gives  himself.  He  takes  and  receives,  but  only  to  give 
again.  He  can  take,  because  it  is  to  give.  That  is  art.  No  man  so 
absolutely  refuses  as  he ;  all  that  is  taken  is  for  the  fact,  by  which  and  for 
which  it  is.  He  receives  only  that  he  may  give  more ;  he  suffers  not- 
doing  in  himself  only  that  he  may  do  what  otherwise  he  could  not ;  spares 
exertion  only  to  extend  it  in  another  direction.  It  is  thus,  in  part;  he 
achieves  so  much ;  he  has  force  saved  up  which  he  employs  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  but  a  form  of  the  law  of  opposites ;  the  true  justice  must  have  not- 
justice  in  it.  The  man  who  sacrifices  justice  to  that  which  is  his  pleasure, 
he  does  the  justice  to  nature.  To  sacrifice  justice  to  that  which  is  your 
pleasure,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  your  pleasure,  that  is  innocence.  What 
we  call '  goodness '  cannot  do  it.  The  good  man,  if  there  is  a  self  in  him, 
cannot  do  it;  he  shrinks  from  it  in  infinite  repulsion.  '  That  justice,'  he 
says,  *  and  this  my  pleasure  :  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  cannot  take  this  for  myself.* 
But  genius  says :  ^  I  take  this ;  it  is  not  for  myself.'  We  must  for  our  true 
life,  pass  from  goodness  to  innocence ;  genius  and  innocence  are  one. 

What  but  not-innocence  could  prevent  accepting  its  own  pleasure,  if  that 
were  what  best  subserved  the  good  ?  Yet  it  will  be  said,  *  If  it  will  really 
do  that,  of  course  it  would  be  accepted ;  only  let  us  see  that.'  But  not- 
innocence  also  may  prevent  the  seeing ;  may  make  it,  by  a  true  action  of 
the  conscience,  impossible  to  see  that  the  taking  pleasure  is  the  good.  So 
to  fulfil  human  life,  nature  must  have  genius.  She  cannot  do  with  self- 
goodness,  it  wants  not-goodness  in  it.  Groodness  with  not-goodness  in  it, 
that  is  genius ;  a  person  who  can  do,  not  being  bad,  what  the  bad  do. 
The  good  man  will  not ;  the  bad  man  can  not,  he  does  not  fulfil  the 
conditions. 

In  respect  to  the  affirming  necessity,  how  curiously  art  and  science  are 
one.  What  science  shows  is,  as  it  were,  necessity  to  the  touch,  or  the 
fingers.  It  shows  necessity  mechanically.  Art  shows  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
eye.  And  demonstrating  love  as  the  universal  fact — what  is  this  but  phi- 
losophy showing  it  to  the  heart  ? 

Art  makes  the  perfect  beauty  out  of  an  imity  of  things  not  beautiful. 
That  is,  the  true  beauty  has  not-beauty  in  it.  Now,  so  the  true  good  has 
badness  in  it.  It  must  include,  not  banish,  this  badness  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  problem.  Our  attempts  are  what  the  painter  does  who  will 
construct  his  work  by  collecting  beautiful  materials  alone. 

Surely  the  deepest  charm  of  art  lies  in  its  significance,  in  its  being 
the  type  and  image  of  life ;  in  its  showing  us,  solved,  the  problems  which 
baffle  us  and  pain  us  so,  and  seem  so  insoluble.  It  is  not  mere  beauty  as 
we  think  of  it;  not  the  mere  sensuous  thing,  however  it  may  raise 
us  above  sense,  and  give  us^  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  highest. 
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[Surely,  too,  there  have  been  as  yet,  in  an  exceedingly  great  degree,  mis- 
takes and  perversions.]  Beauty  is  to  us  what  we  mean  by  beauty,  because 
of  its  relation  to  our  life.  It  is  this,  surely,  that  thrills  us  in  it  so,  and 
compels  us  to  pursue  it,  and  count  it  of  all  things  most  precious.  It  is 
visibly,  demonstrably  so. 

Science  seems  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  exactness  will  not  be  a  perma- 
nent stage  of  training.  We  do  not  trouble  about  teaching  the  exact  appa- 
rent motions  of  the  heavens;  the  epicycles  remain  in  history  merely. 
They  are  only  in  their  effect.  We  go  direct  to  the  interpretation.  But 
possibly  it  might  be  well  to  go  more  slowly,  and  let  the  necessity  of  it  be 
felt  by  a  little  more  study  of  the  appearances  first.  So  might  drawing  be 
carried  in  its  exact  form  far  enough  to  make  the  student  feel  the  necessity 
of  positively  denying  it  ? 

Or  may  not  the  student  be  carried  quickly  through  the  first  stages,  learn- 
ing irom  the  masters  of  the  art  how  to  ^  interpret '  so  far  as  they  have  gone, 
and  then  starting  with  '  exactness '  on  their  work,  as  a  new  basis.  Surely 
this  is  as  in  science.  And  is  it  not  precisely  what  one  feels  in  looking 
at  Turner,  (his  Whaler,  e.g.),  that  it  constitutes  a  new  starting-point  for 
painting ;  a  basis  to  be  built  upon  afresh. 

This  idea  of  learning  art  by  studying  the  interpretative  drawing  instead 
of  direct  drawing  firom  the  appearance,  but  combining  the  two,  strikes 
me  the  more,  because  it  appears  like  the  re-afiSrmation  of  a  '  suppressed ' 
method.  Was  there  an  '  anticipation '  form  of  it,  found  wrong  ?  If  so, 
how  much  more  likely  it  were  to  be  the  truth.  Should  not  the  effort  be 
to  see  nature  and  draw  it  as  the  true  artists  have  done,  looking  at  both 
together  ? 

Surely  if  it  were  perceived  that  about  the  true  interpretative  drawing 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  but  that  it  is  simply  the  truth  (or  more  nearly 
the  truth)  of  nature,  if  this  were  clearly  seen,  it  could  scarcely  £iil  to  bring 
with  it  such  a  mode  of  study  and  learning.  How  could  men  keep  to  a 
less  true  instead  of  a  more  true?  In  fact  the  relations  of  the  case  in  art 
and  in  science  would  become  so  palpably  the  same  that  the  practical 
methods  could  scarcely  be  kept  different. 

There  is  always  an  illusion,  a  practical  deception  &  us,  in  that  thought 
of  going  to  nature,  alike  aesthetically,  intellectually,- and  morally — arising 
from  our  not  being  aware  of  the  selif-element  in  our  feeling.  So  that  our 
'  going  to  nature '  is  always  not  what  we  take  it  to  be ;  it  is  going  to  a 
phenomenal.  A  process  has  to  precede  our  possible  going  to  nature,  viz. 
the  casting  out  of  the  self  in  our  feeling  or  perception  of  her. 

By  the  bye  here  is  the  real  question  at  issue  between  the  Positivists 

and  those  who  affirm  that  we  can  know  more  than  phenomena.     Can  or 

cannot  the  self  be  cast  out  ?    Were  it  not  well  to  test  it,  and  study  it, 

first  in  the  region  of  the  moral  ?   It  is  one  problem  all  through.     And 

then  art  might  help  and  illustrate  so  well.     Here  is  the  same  thing 

again :  the  casting  out  of  the  self.     Nay,  may  not  art  be  art — may  it  not 

be  this  region  of  delight  instead  of  toil  and  weariness — because  here 

this  casting  out  of  the  self  is  accomplished ;  accomplished  at  least  to  a 

certain  extent.     Will  all  our  life  become  as  art  is  when  the  casting  out 

of  self  is  achieved  in  it  ? 

So  this  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  for ;  in  the  direct  going  to  nature  we 

come  to  nature  with  the  self  in  the  perceptign.     And  so  our  instinct  doea 

mislead  us.     We  take  for  nature  that  which  is  not  nature. 
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Surely  there  is  proof  here — as  I  have  seen  before  in  its  moral  relation— 

that  man's  true  nature  is  to  be  not-self.     His  own  instincts  and  acts 

affirm  it.     He  treats  himself  as  if  he  were  not 

[Mariano  Fortugny,  French  Academy,  1870.]     Does  not  each  new  great 

painter  throw  aside  something  done  by  others  and  thought  *  right  *  and 

necessary  ? 

And  so  is  he  not  able,  and  has  he  not  power  to  spare,  to  do  something 
not  done  by  or  possible  to  them,  or  attempted  ? 
Does  he  not  break  through  something  others  have  imposed  on  themselves 
as  right ;  enlarging  so  the  thought  and  sphere  of  right  7  But  is  it  not  ever 
by  taking  in  to  right  some  previously  existing  wrong ;  by  accepting  and 
doing  rightly  some  *  not-right,'  torongli/  done  before  ?  Is  this  how  the  true 
right  ever  comes ;  by  taking  in  some  ^  wrong '  that  is  before,  or  has  been 
done  7  is  this  the  law  of  using  pre-existing  materials  7 

Is  it  not  just  as  every  interpretation  in  science  is  embracing  some  pre- 
vious untruthful  denial  of  the  appearances  ? 
And  this  '  wrong '  thus  accepted,  is  it  not  made   right  by  putting  it 
as  sacrifice;  as  sacrifice  of  the  appearances  for  the  sake  of  the  fact,  and 
an  accepting  of  the  sacrifice  of  some  for  the  sake  of  affirming  more  7 

In  painting,  the  art  is  to  accept  sacrifice  in  order  to  give.  It  leaves  out 
somewhat  of  exactness  to  put  in  more  elements  of  nature.  Is  not  here 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  Ruskin  and  others  have  laid  stress  upon, 
that  the  painter  cannot  give  all  that  is  in  nature  7  They  say  (as  I  have 
read  them),  since  all  cannot  be  given  choose  some ;  that  is,  negatively 
deny  the  others.  But  not  so  ;  the  artist  solves  it  unconsciously  by  posi- 
tively denying ;  he  leaves  out  more  and  more  (keeping  it  all  in  by  its 
effect),  and  takes  in  more  and  more  of  the  else  impossible.  That  is  why 
he  leaves  out.  And  this,  too,  is  why  these  inexact  paintings  are  felt  more 
true  to  nature ;  they  are  so,  they  take  in  more  that  is  in  her,  and  are  felt 
to  do  so ;  while  what  is  left  out  for  the  sake  of  that  is  not  merely  left  out, 
but  is  there  in  its  effect,  in  its  giving,  i.e.  more  perfectly,  more  truly  to 
nature  herself  indeed,  in  which  they  only  are  in  that  way,  as  transient 
elements  of  a  process;  as  forms  of  one  great  act  of  giving.  So  is  it  not 
beautiful ;  in  giving  up  for  the  sake  of  introducing  more,  the  painter, 
without  designing  or  even  knowing  it,  paints  those  very  things  more  truly, 
more  truly  to  nature  in  her  deeper  or  actual  relations ;  nay  more  truly  to 
her  as  science  reveals  her.  He  is  carried  to  a  deeper  and  truer  truth  than 
he  knows  or  could  even  seek,  deeper  and  truer  than  anyone  among  men 
knew. 

His  action  and  its  effect  alike  have  moral  and  spiritual  relations  and 

meanings  unknown  to  him. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  said:  our  actions  being  true  to  the 
demands  of  the  phenomenal  are  true  in  fact  to  the  demands  of  the  actuaL 
And  how  glad  the  thought  is ;  what  a  promise  it  is  for  life  I  If  this  is  true 
in  painting  surely  it  must  be  so  in  our  moral  actions  too.  Infinitely 
beyond  what  we  can  see  or  design  will  be  the  accomplishment.  In  sacri- 
ficing thus  we  join  our  hands  with  nature,  and  what  the  universe  achieves 
and  is,  that  we  are  and  do.  We  cannot  know  it,  but  art  vouches  for  ua 
that  it  is,  and  of  what  kind  it  is. 

Then  here  is  the  basis  for  the  endless  advance  of  art ;  in  every  sacrifice 
new  elements  are  taken  in,  and  these  new  elements  are  first  introduced 
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self-wise.  Necessarily  they  are  so ;  they  are  presented  in  the  self-right 
way,  and  they  also  are  to  be  sacrificed  and  to  be  only  in  their  effect,  so  to 
make  room  for  more ;  and  ever  more  and  more,  each  new  advance  being 
marked  by  a  line  of  self-put  elements.  It  is  just  as  the  limit  of  science  is 
ever  a  fringe  of  uninterpreted  appearances.  And  now  these  self-put 
elements  must  surely  be  to  be  distinguished,  must  be  more  or  less  plainly 
visible  in  all  true  art  work,  and  form  the  unmistakable  basis  of  the  next 
advance ;  just  as  in  science  this  *  fringe  *  is  felt  as  the  sphere  for  the  next 
'  discoveries.' 

Does  not  the  thought  of  art  thus  grow  at  once  definite  and  free ;  at  once 

become  a  scene  of  order  and  expand  illimitably,  not  in  extent  of  sur&ce 

or  subject,  but  in  its  being. 
May  it  not  be  that  in  the  painting  of  some  artists  there  is  exhibited  not 
only  a  way  right  and  good,  but  the  way — the  one  true  way— of  presenting 
nature.  As  much  the  true  way  as  a  scientific  interpretation,  and  never  to 
be  overthrown,  or  set  aside,  or  deviated  from  save  as  that  is,  by  being 
included  in  a  larger  one.  So  that  the  methods  of  those  men  must  be 
embodied  in  all  true  painting  for  ever.  This  is  what  I  mean  should  be 
taught.  And  is  it  not  the  same  in  morals :  a  fringe  of  ungiven-up  self- 
pleasures  or  self-rights  marks  the  limit  of  our  knowing  how  to  live,  and  is 
the  condition  of  its  advance. 

Does  not  the  critic  say :  give  up  some  elements  of  nature  for  others, 
and  the  artist  reply  by  refusiDg  to  give  up ;  his  giving  up  has  keeping 
hold  in  it.  He  retains  what  he  gives  up.  The  critic  says :  give  up  some 
'  effects,'  the  artist  replies :  no,  I  keep  the  effects,  I  give  up  exactness. 
And  has  not  this  too  its  parallel  in  our  life  ?  Is  not  what  we  do,  now, 
this  very  sweeping  away  of  some  things  for  the  sake  of  others,  which 
the  '  critics '  suggest  ?  And  that  other  plan  of  life,  of  giving  up,  is  it  not 
simply  the  artist's  method,  whereby  he  does  lay  his  grasp  on  all,  and 
possess  it  ?  That  frightful  giving  up  utterly  of  some  '  elements '  of  life,  on 
our  part,  how  we  regret  it,  and  now  and  then  give  a  frantic  struggle 
against  it,  or  flatter  ourselves  we  have  forgotten  it,  some  of  us  one  way 
and  some  the  other ;  but  how  we  all  feel  there  is  no  real,  final,  deep-enough 
remedy  for  it.    Nor  is  there  any  but  one. 

Is  'good  drawing'  proportion?  This  seems  partly  good  to  me,  but 
hardly  final.     Is  it  universal  ?     In  part  it  answers  to  the  changing  right. 

The  genius  plan  of  action  is  precisely  (see  it  in  painting)  the  inversion 
of  that  which  precedes  it :  that  has  the  self-assertion  at  the  basis  and  the 
leaving  out,  in  negative  form,  at  the  end.  The  genius  work  puts  the 
leaving  out,  in  positive  form,  at  the  basis. 

In  art,  as  in  thought,  not-knowing  the  fact — not  being  able  to  pre- 
sent the  appearances  in  their  effect — imposes  a  law,  a  fklae  law,  which 
yet  can  only  be  broken  by  wrong-doing,  or  till  the  destined  abrogation  of 
it  comes. 

This  suggests  itself  about  painting ;  it  came  to  me  from  thinking  how 
the  line  of  '  exactness '  has  in  it  a  self-element,  a  not-nature,  i.e.  a  non- 
perception.  How  has  our  distinct  seeing  (what  we  represent  in  exact 
drawing)  a  non-perception  in  it,  and  such  that  the  positive  denial  of  the 
details  excludes  it  and  gives  nature  more  truly?  I  seem  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  a  fact  here ;    it  unites  itself  with   what   I  have  thought 
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respecting  that  great  problem  of  the  child's,  of  identif)^ing  the  sight  and 
the  touch  object.  By  &is  is  not  the  sight-impression  itself  greatly  modified, 
is  it  not  made  to  seem  to  us  very  different  from  what  it  is  ?  Is  not  a 
touch-element,  as  it  were,  incorporated  in  it  as  it  exists  to  our  adult 
consciousness  ? 

One  may  say  perhaps  in  our  '  perception  *  by  the  eye  the  proper  peculiar 

sight  impression  is  '  positively  denied '  in  a  certain  sense ;   but  still  it  is 

denied ;  and  for  the  artist*  s  purpose  is  it  not  negatively  denied? 
So  has  the  artist  for  one  of  his  tasks  to  undo  the  process ;  to  reverse  these 
steps  and  present  to  us  again  the  strict  and  proper  sight  impressions 
unravelled  from  the  touch-elements  with  which  we  have  mixed  them  up : 
to  restore  sight  as  it  truly  is,  banishing  from  it  the  negation  or  denial  of 
it,  which  its  union  with  touch  has  introduced. 

Now  why  is  this  a  positive  process,  a  taking  in  of  nature,  from  the  art 
side.  Is  not  the  identification  a  true  taking  in  of  nature  too  ?  or  does  that 
identification  really  tend  to  bring  us  to  the  phenomenal,  and  Art  by 
reversing  it  carry  us  therefore  towards  the  actual  ? 

And  is  there  an  universal  here :  have  we  to  deny  (positively)  even  our 
positive  denials,  to  make  use  of  them  too,  by  giving  up,  to  raise  us  to  still 
more  of  nature  7 

Do  we  not  see  this  universally  in  morals?  It  is  the  good  things, 
the  right,  wise,  virtuous,  good,  attained  by  long  effort  that  we  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  up. 

In  art  how  clear  it  is,  the  artist  has  recognised  some  nature-denial  in 
the  bsusis  of  our  seeing,  and  has  supplied  it.  He  sees  some  fkct  not  given 
by  sense,  and  that  emancipates  him  from  the  law  of  the  sense-true. 

So  man  accepting  a  life  not  given  by  self  is  emancipated  from  the  law 
of  the  selfvright : — ^which  is  a  right  against  service.  [It  is  the  same  in 
science  too.] 

I  cannot  help  having  the  conviction  that  as  in  respect  to  details,  so,  in 
the  true  artist's  work,  exactness  is  denied  in  respect  to  perspective.  Is  not 
the  strict  perspective  violated  in  the  true  picture  ?  It  would  interest  me 
to  study  this.— iSaturday  Review,  July  2,  1870.  *The  Style  of  Nature.' 
How  curiously  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  painter  could 
represent  nature — that  that  everyone  can  do,  it  is  so  simple  a  thing !  So 
of  course  each  is  to  allow  her  to  express  his  own  feeling.  We  perceiving 
so,  in  addition  to  our  own  impressions,  what  theirs  are  also. 
What  an  intense  negative  is  here,  and  yet  may  there  be  something  in  the 
idea  of  the  varied  personal  impressions  given  by  different  modes  of 
painting.     Is  there  anything  here  to  include  ? 

How  interesting  it  is  to  think  of  that  surely  infinite  work  that  lies  before 
man  in  becoming  able  rightly,  perfectly — ^for  is  it  not  to  be  done  so  ? — to 
represent  nature  in  art.  How  shall  the  painter  rightly  put  upon  his  little 
canvas  those  solid  miles,  so  richly  full,  of  nature?  8hall  he  put  in  just 
what  he  can,  what  directly  impresses  itself  upon  his  eyes  as  most  self- 
natural  ly  to  be  put  down,  and  put  aside,  just  sweep  out,  all  the  rest? 
Surely  not.  Is  not  the  art  clear  ?  to  let  these  things  sacrifice  themselves ; 
not  for  him  to  put  them  aside — 

Surely  here  we  seem  to  have  a  key  to  the  nature-denial  at  the  basis 
in  art,  and  how  it  is  filled.  This  is  one  with  letting  the  self-rights 
sacrifice  themselves.  What  is  it  that  is  turned  out  from  the  basis — what 
assumption  taken  inevitably,  absolutely  for  granted  (and  the  escape  from 
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vrhich  has  been  tried  in  vain) — and  so  sets  the  painter  free  from  the  law  of 
presenting  the  details  exactly  ?  What  nature-denial  is  it  makes  nature  so 
appear  to  the  painter  as  that  he  is  compelled  bj  '  law '  to  present  things 
in  that  self-right  form  ? 

This,  however,  seems  clear.  In  every  case  and  form,  the  thing  done  in 
that  right  breaking  of  the  law,  is  the  thing  ceasing  to  be  in  its  self- 
form,  sacrificing  itself  for  others,  and  being  thus  in  its  effect.  And  here  a 
light  seems  to  come :  in  astronomy  the  self-right  things — the  perceived 
motions — sacrificed  themselves  to  bring  in  the  motion  of  earth,  and 
are  in  the  recognition  of  that  fact.  So,  surely,  is  it  not  plain,  the  thitigs 
that  are  introduced  into  the  painting  by  this  process  (of  interpretation), 
they  are  the  things  omitted  in  the  basis.  The  non-recognition  of  them  is 
the  '  nature  denial '  there.  And  I  begin  to  see :  the  idea  of  exactness  in  a 
picture  implies  that  it  is  true  to  what  the  artist  sees.  The  thing  omitted 
is  a  thing  that  is  not  directly  seen,  but  that  he  learns  to  see  only  through  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  '  exact '  painting.  Looking  at  this,  resolved 
also  not  wantonly  to  deviate, 

surely  that  is,  not  to  express  his  personal  feeling  merely,  in  inaccuracy ; 
surely  what  tie  Saturday  Reviewer  praises  is  vice  ? 
looking  at  the  exact  pictures — ieeling  bound  to  them  by  law,  but  that 
they  are  intolerable — does  he  not  see  that  there  is  something  in  nature, 
fundamentally,  he  has  not  recognised,  and  the  seeing  of  which  enables  him 
rightly  to  break  that  law.  Now  what  is  this,  or,  rather,  what  has  it  been 
in  all  the  interpretations  past?  What  before  unrecognised  thing  did 
David  Cox  perceive  ?  what  Turner,  cfec.  ?  I  seem  to  see  clearly  it  must  be 
something  not  directly  given  to  the  perception  (to  the  eye,  or  however  we 
should  describe  that  which  in  art  answers  to  sense  in  science),  but  is 
revealed  only  by  the  intolerableness  of  the  results  of  the  other,  and  without 
it  not  only  would  not  be,  but  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  affirmed. 
It  must  be  something  resting  up)n,  not  a  properly  intellectual  proof  or  in- 
ference— like  the  motion  of  the  earth  (or  other  invisible  things  in  science), 
but  resting  on  some  equivalent  process ;  it  must  be  something  not  given 
in,  nor  givable  by,  the  direct  perception.  The  painter  must  feel  (as  the 
man  of  science)  *  in  causing  me — warranting,  compelling  me — to  put  that 
upon  my  canvas,  these  details  have  their  right  and  proper  effect.  It  is  that 
compels  me  to  see  them,  not  their  being ;  and  that  I  present :  and  doing 
that,  I  not  only  need  not  and  cannot,  I  may  not,  present  them  also.  That 
would  be  a  direct  &lsity.  These  perceptions  of  mine  mean  that  as  causing 
them  ;  that  which  I  thus  put  by  those  formless  strokes.'  Surely,  here  I 
am  nearer  to  the  true  process.  Do  we  even  see  here  a  reason  for  the  things 
which  are  represented  first  ?  they  are,  of  course,  the  things  that  are  to  be 
sacrificed.     They  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  effects. 

Here  is  a  residt  of  the  fact  that  effects  are  always  first  in  our  conscious- 
ness.  This  law — of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  positive  denial,  or  sacrifice — 
is  only  the  practical  form  of  this  fact. 
They  are  the  right  things  to  come  to,  and  at  first,  because  they  are 
the  things  to  be  sacrificed ;  to  have  their  truth  in  that.     The  order  is  most 
visible  here,  and  manifestly  according  to  reason. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  moral  life ;  and  in  respect  to  this,  is  it  not  sug- 
gestive ?  Is  it  not  only  the  things — the  self-rights — but  the  people,  too, 
who  are  to  be  sacrificed  are  thus  *  first '  ?  Is  this  a  privilege  given  to  them'/ 
Is  this  the  true  doctrine  of  election  ? 
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This  idea  of  different  artists  emphasising  nature  differently  to  express 
their  own  souls  may  be  considered  to  oppose  the  idea  of  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  art.  But  of  course  it  does  not  do  so  in  any  way.  The  two  may 
perfectly  co-exist,  but  I  should  doubt  if  the  idea  of  emphasis  for  expres- 
sion had  much,  if  any,  application  except  to  the  '  appliers  of  painting.' 
Very  interesting  in  this  respect  is  Stanfield's  question  and  Nasmith's  reply; 
they  mark  the  two  classes.  The  applier,  of  course,  desires  a  style,  having 
for  his  object  to  use  his  manual  skill  to  produce  certain  results.  Surely 
we  may  know  them  by  this.  And  Nasmith's  answer  was  most  character- 
istic ;  as  a  painter  proper,  he  was  simply  flill  of  finding  out  about  nature 
and  representing  her,  and  his  works  show  it.  But  if  we  put  aside  the 
appliers,  is  there  truly  any  difference  of  '  style  *  or  mode  of  representing 
among  the  painters  proper? 

In  regard  to  the  nature-denial  the  interpretation  supplies  in  painting,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  painter  must  introduce  something  not 
in  hiiB  (or  any  man^s)  direct  consciousness,  something  which  he  would 
have  no  right  to  affirm  but  for  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  leaving  it 
out ;  it  must  demand  that  to  justify  it,  though  it  must  be  also  something 
which,  when  it  is  affirmed — in  due  time-^all  see ;  a  thing  justified  by  its 
own  evidence,  as  plainly  giving  the  appearances,  and  being  the  only 
tolerable  account  of  them.  It  is  putting  an  invisible  cause  in  place  of 
visible  effects ;  or  perhaps,  rather,  an  invisible  operation  upon  us,  in  place 
of  the  effects  on  our  consciousness  resulting  from  it.  And  this  must  be 
true  at  every  stage  ;  the  new  fact  introduced  in  the  basis  must  be  some- 
thing not  given  to  direct  perception,  and  requiring  the  intolerableness  of 
the  results  of  action  without  it,  to  justify  its  affirmation.  It  is  just  as  in 
science  in  its  successive  stages ;  more  and  more  invisibles  embodied,  but 
each  one  demanding  its  own  reductio  ad  absurdum — on  a  basis  including 
all  the  previous  ones — to  justify  its  introduction ;  nay,  to  make  evident 
what  it  is.  For  surely  this  is  the  need,  to  show  whcU  the  omitted  fact  is  ; 
to  make  us  see  it.  When  that  is  done,  all  is  done.  It  carries,  as  I  say, 
its  own  evidence.  Surely  it  rests  directly  on  its  own  kind  of  perception ; 
is  perceived  by  the  kind  of  perception  appropriate  to  it,  just  as  all  other 
phenomena  are.  I  see  :  what  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  wanted  for  is 
to  reveal  and  show  the  unseen  fact,  not  to  prove  it ;  it  proves  itself; 
especially  it  proves  itself  by  its  delivering.  This  is  its  proof.  It  does 
enable  rightly  to  break  that  law.  Now  another  thought  suggests  itself; 
since  this  is  *  perception ' — a  proper  and  true  perception — does  it  not  give 
the  key  to  perception  altogether  ?  Does  not  all  perception  come  in  the 
same  way  ?  The  common  perception  by  sense  I  mean  especially.  Do  we 
thus  as  it  were,  get  behind  it,  and  have  revealed  to  us  how  it  comes.  Is 
it  not  ever  the  result  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  a  feeling  that  something 
is ;  based  upon  the  affirmation  of  it  having  this  effect  of  deliverance.  If 
we  look  at  perception  by  sense,  we  do  not  see  that  it  has  in  it  an  element 
answering  to  that  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  to 
give,  i.e.  that  it  contains  an  element,  an  affirmation  of  something,  which  is 
not  directly  given  to  consciousness :  that  it  is,  in  a  word,  an  *  interpreta- 
tion.' This  I  have  dimly  seen  before,  and  it  contains  the  whole.  I  feel 
it  may  be  affirmed  absolutely ;  this  peculiar  feeling  which  we  call  percep- 
tion is  always  one,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  the  solving  of  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.     It  is  that,  and  never  exists  without  it. 

This,  then,  is  that  little  problem  the  in^t  works  out.     It  constructs 
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tbe  reductlo  ad  absurdum,  the  solving  of  \vhic1i  constitutes  sense- 
perception  :  which  is  the  using  of  eyes  and  hands  together,  as  I  have 
seen.     And  this  suggests,  again,  whether  in  all  interpretation  [for  now  I 
see  interpretation  and  perception  are  identified]  is  there  not,  in  all 
interpretation,  this  same  element  of,  for  the  first  time,  using  together 
what  answers  to  eyes  and  hands?     I  have  a  feeling  that  the  strict 
parallel  to  this  should  be  visible  in  every  case. 
In  science  is  it  not  clearly  the  using  together  of  the  sense  and  the  intellect  ? 
I  think  this  is  clear,  as  in  philosophy  it  is  of  intellect  and  moral  sense. 
Then  what  is  it  in  art  ?     What  are  here  the  eye  and  hand  ?     Then  sense- 
perception,  in  its  beginning,  to  every  child,  is  deliverance  from  a  self- 
law  ;  it  is  the  supplying  of  a  nature-denial. 

And  then  this  taking  sense-perception,  as  we  do,  as  the  basis  of  all  our 

subsequent  intellectual  life,  quite  forgetting  how  it  came,  is  an  excellent 

illustration  of  how  all  our  life  advances  by  the  erection  of  new  theories 

on  old  interpretations ;  just  the  advance  of  organic  life. 

Thus,  then,  all  perception  would  be  the  very  same  thing  as  the  seeing  of 

genius  (which  is  nothing  at  all  but  the  solving  of  a  reductio  ad  absurd  um 

in  every  case).     This  is  the  tjrpe  of  it.     Genius  is  the  same  as  that,  but 

what  we  call  genius  is  the  solving  of  these  reductions  when  they  are  made, 

not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  the  race.     Genius  is  the  solving  of  a  *  man  ' 

reductio  ad  absurdum.     It  is  this  larger  relation  gives  it  its  character.     It 

solves  a  problem  which  it  takes  many  men  to  work  out. 

Now  here,  too,  I  seem  to  feel  as  if  a  light  might  come  on  instinct,  as  if 
its  solution  was  contained  in  this.  (Surely  '  perception  *  is  quite  a  typical 
instinctive  act.) 

And  then  yet  once  more  :  if  perception  comes  thus  I  feel  as  if  a  path 
here  lay  open  to  a  closer  knowing  of  nature.  For  we  can  get  behind  these 
processes  of  interpretation,  can  unravel  them  again,  so  to  speak ;  can  deny 
them  in  a  positive  way.  I  have  felt  this  about  art ;  that  the  painter  in 
some  way  does  unravel  that  union  of  eye  and  hand  in  what  we  call  seeing, 
and  so  gives  us  nature  in  one  aspect  more  truly.  And  so  may  not  the  intel- 
lect too,  in  some  way,  positively  deny  '  perception,'  and  start  from  a  point 
further  back,  as  it  were  :  do  again  that  work  with  a  larger  knowledge. 

Then  if  the  interpretation,  in  art,  is  the  revealing  something  not  to  be 
perceived,  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdiun  of  what  is  seen,  may  not  this  be 
how  the  thought  comes  that  the  artist's  office  is  to  express  himself  in 
nature.  Would  not  this  misapprehension  easily  arise,  though,  of  course, 
it  would  involve  inconsistencies  and  difficulties.  There  wotdd,  of  course, 
come  the  muddle  about  truth  to  nature  by  throwing  our  own  emotions 
into  it,  and  so  on — another  form  of  the  same  notion  that  the  poet  puts 
meaning  into  natural  objects,  and  that  the  beauty  and  significance  of  nature 
altogether  are  from  ourselves.  Science  might  dispel  the  thought.  But 
perhaps  it  is  art  that  can  do  it  best.  May  it  not  be  demonstrated  there, 
that  what  the  artist  does  in  painting  those  *  truer'  higher  pictures  is  to 
introduce  more  truth  of  nature,  evident  When  shown,  and  not  to  express 
himself? 

I  fancy  that  a  preference  for  sketches  over  finished  pictures  may  have  a 
just  foimdation  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  quite  apart  from  infe- 
riority of  work  in  the  latter ;  namely,  in  this,  that  in  the  sketch  the  art  is 
purer,  i.e.  less  mixed  with  uninterpreted  work.    In  the  sketch  does  not  the 
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artist  stop  at  the  point  to  which  his  power  of  interpreting  extends,  and  not 
go  beyond,  so  that,  as  I  say,  the  art  is  purer  ?  It  does  not  bore  ns  with 
uninterpreted  details :  that  fringe,  as  I  say,  of '  self-right '  is  absent. 

I  notice  how  perfect  in  this  respect  are  the  sketehes  even  of  fiie  most 

self-rights  painters,  as  e.g.  Patrick  Nasmyth.    Did  he  not  in  his  sketehes 

go  up  to  the  point  in  which  interpretation  had  advanced  in  his  day  and 

stop  there  ? 

So  do  we  not  have  art  with  less  admixture  of  that  which  is  merely  pre- 
paration for  it;  which  comes  more  into  the  finished  picture,  and  cught 
to  do  so.  Here  we  see  in  art  the  parallel  to  that  which  I  affirm -of  the  dut^ 
to  take  all '  human  ^  self-pleasure.  Because  the  true  is  never  the  apparent 
true  [i.e.  true  to  our  direct  impression  or  feeling,  on  account  of  the  not- 
being  or  not-pcrception  at  the  basis],  because  of  this,  art  is  inevitably  com- 
mitted to  a  course  and  a  result  entirely  beyond  its  intention  or  thought, 
which  is,  pf  course,  to  deal  with  that  which  is  thus  directly  perceived ;  and 
this  course  one  of  indefinite  progress,  the  same  necessity  for  it  ever  re- 
turning with  each  step  : — imtil,  at  least,  man^s  apprehension  and  nature's 
utmost  truth  become  the  same.  Art  is  committed  to  this  course  just  as 
science  is,  with  as  little  design  or  consciousness :  to  a  progress  as  much 
to  her  surprise  [and  in  this  both  are  like  man].  The  untruth  and  ite 
nature  ever  become  shown,  and  what  causes  our  perception  put  in  the  place 
of  what  is  perceived.  So,  I  say,  art  is  committed  to  a  course  unthought  of, 
and  not  even  yet  to  be  understood.  And  so  hmnan  life  is  also,  by  the  same 
necessity,  and  alike  inevitably. 

I  think  I  have  found  a  good  expression  for  the  'interpretation^  in 
art:  that  the  painter  presents,  embodies  in  it,  the  right  effect  of  the 
appearances  appearing.  This  is  true  also  for  science;  the  afiSrmation 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  the  right  effect  of  the  apparent  motions, 
it  is  what  their  appearing  demands.  And  it  is  true  for  life  too,  the 
not-self  basis  is  what  the  appearing  of  the  self  rightnesses  demands. 
In  this  way  again  that  idea  pf  'being  in  their  effect'  is  embraced, 
and  it  is  interesting :  it  is  in  their  effect  upon  the  person  —  a  kind 
of  subjective  rather  than  external  process.  The  fact  of  our  perceiving 
certain  things  makes  a  demand ;  but  it  is  a  demand  for  some  doing  of  ours ;  a 
demand  not  for  them  to  be  conformed  to  merely ;  that  would  meet  only 
one-half  of  the  cahe  (though  it  is  true  the  other  element  is  a  negative  one 
in  some  sense).  Surely  ^e  true  *  effect  *  of  the  fact  of  our  perceiving 
should  be  that  we  should  recognise— should  represent,  or  act  according 
to — the  cause.  This  is  how  appearances  should  exist  in  their  effect.  The 
sense-true  makes  us  recognise  that  the  fact  is  not  as  it  is  to  sense — ^know 
a  not- sense  fact.  So  the  self-right  has  for  its  proper  effect  to  make  us 
recognise  that  the  fact  is  not  as  it  is  to  self;  to  live  a  not-self  life. 

This  is  because  of  the  negative  in  the  starting-point.  Now  we  want  the 
proper  term  for  the  art-parallel.  Is  it  the  '  sight- true*  making  the  artist 
recognise  that  the  fact  is  not  as  it  is  to  sight  ?  I  think  not  How  may  we 
say  it  ?  thus  ?  Nature  ift  in  sonfe  way ;  if  it  be  treated  as  not  so  (as  to  our 
feeling  it  is  not)  a  multitude  of  appearances  come,  &c. — The  artist's 
interpretation,  too,  must  be  Bomething  permitted  instead  of  a  demand.  Here 
is  the  condition.  We  cannot  like  the  commands.  No ;  and  we  need  not 
have  them  if  we  will  accept  the  privilege.  This  the  artist  shows.  What 
is  the  vrivilepe  he  accents  ? 
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I  see  now  more  about  sketches  and  pictures.  The  true  art  is  to  keepj  in 
the  pictures,  the  method  and  whole  effect  and  attitude  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
sketch.  It  should  be  of  the  same  effect,  i.e.  interpreted  work,  although 
containing  more.  This  is  interpretation ;  it  is  the  two  opposites  in  one,  the 
perfect  achievement  going  back  to  the  earlier,  and  suppressed,  form.  And 
surely  there  is  a  suggestion  here  as  to  how  'interpretation  ^  altogether  comes ; 
I  mean  in  every  form  of  work.  Does  not  the  *  sketch  '  suggest  the  idea  of 
it  ?  Is  it  not  Uie  agent,  the  prompter  and  guide,  as  it  were,  holding  up  to 
the  artistes  eyes  the  sort  of  thing  his  picture  ought  to  be  ?  He  compares 
his  elaborate  uninterpreted  work  with  his  sketches,  and  is  disgusted  at  the 
contrast.  He  feels  he  must  introduce  into  the  picture  the  same  effect  and 
general  mode  of  representation  that  is  in  the  sketch-work,  and  the  doing  this 
is  interpretation.  The  sketch-work  makes  him  feel  the  contrast ;  feel  the 
necessity  of  doing  that '  interpreting,*  and  shows  him  the  method  too. 

For  surely  this  is  what  the  painter  finds : — that  the  introduction  of  this 
more  detailed,  more  accurate  work  excludes  something  which  the  sketch 
embodied.  The  Pythagorean  astronomy,  surely,  was  exactly  a  good  true 
sketch. — This  is  what  he  finds:  that  'justice'  suppresses  something  that  he 
had  in  the  sketch  [or  that  was  in  the  work  of  earlier  men — it  is  essentially 
the  same],  and  he  feels  that  the  only  way  to  have  his  picture  truly  right 
is  to  have  that  back  again,  and  that  involves  his  '  sacrificing  *  the  details 
in  that  precise  way.  Then  he  has  that  back  again,  and  the  fuller 
accuracy. 

But  the  sketch— or  that  earlier  work  which  answers  to  it — shows  him 
what  it  is  he  wants  re- introduced.  That  is  how  he  comes  to  see  and  recognise 
the  invisible  he  wants  to  put  in  as  basis.  Then  I  must  see  how  this  comes 
to  be  in  the  sketch ;  how  it  comes  in  that  negative  form  first.  This  one 
will  be  able  to  see  in  life  and  in  thought. 

I  seem  to  see  clearly  how  art  advances  by  '  sketches '  too :  how  they 
answer  (the  true  idea  of  them)  to  the  '  guesses  *  of  the  scientific  man  by 
which  he  tries  to  divine  the  yet  unperceived  &ct,  and  puts  it  to  the  test. 
A  sketch:=a  guess  for  testing.  They  are  the  guesses  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  interpreting  nature.  They  are  ideas  of  *  interpreting '  to  *  try.'  So  the 
painter  uses  some  and  not  others,  &c.  And  if  this  is  so,  the  true  sketch 
does  contain  the  most  advanced  point  of  art.  They  are  as  the  suggestions 
e.g.  of  Faraday  as  to  the  probable  true  significance  of  a  given  series  of 
electrical  phenomena,  and  so  on. 

Just  as  I  recognise  that  the  completed  ^  theory  *  (in  life  or  in  thought)  is 
too  complex  and  full,  has  in  it  too  many  and  too  much  interwoven  details, 
for  any  man  to  be  capable  of  seeing  the  interpretation  save  by  the  aid  of 
the  anticipation,  afi&rmed  under  conditions  so  much  simpler,  before ;  so  is  it 
not  in  art.  The  completed  work,  uninterpreted,  has  it  not  too  much  in  it ; 
is  it  not  too  much  encumbered  with  detail  to  reveal  its  own  interpretation 
directly :  but  the  sketch  gives  the  key  ? 

The  self-rights  painter  looks  at  each  particular  thing,  and  grudges  all 
sacrifice  of  them.  The  interpretative  painter  looks  through  them,  sees 
more,  delights  in  the  good  which  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  them  :  so  delights  in 
it  that  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  sacrifice;  he  feels  that  is  the  proper  use  of 
them. — So  again  true  to  nature ;  for  in  nature  everything  is  for  use,  and 
in  use. 

It  is  that '  seeing  more*  that  makes  the  difference.     The  painter  says :  the 
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true  existence  of  this,  in  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  is  in  being  sacrificed  for 
that.     It  is  exactly  as  in  science. 

And  one  sees,  too,  perfectly  in  it,  how  the  utmost  sacrifice  that  nature 
will  accept — will  allow — is  sought  and  treasured  as  the  good ;  but  it  is  not 
taken  arbitrarily.  It  becomes,  as  art  advances,  ever  more  and  more  com- 
plete, more  nature  being  thereby  brought  in. 

I  say '  interpreted '  art  alone  is  true  to  nature,  because,  in  nature,  all  things 
do  truly  exist  in  sacrifice  for  others,  though  they  look  to  us  to  exist  in  the 
self- way.  In  this  does  not  art  again,  as  it  were,  accelerate  the  course  of 
time,  show  in  a  single  point  what  is  a  series  of  change?  For  is  not  this 
how  each  thing  ia  in  sacrifice;  is  not  this  exactly  time;  the  thing  giving 
itself  to  become  another  ?  iSo  in  this  sacrifice  of  the  details  does  art 
thus  truly  grasp  nature;  paint  her  as  the  ^  process '  she  is ;  not  as  the  ^  self- 
things  '  she  appears.  The  true  interpreted  art  does  thus  represent  nature 
as  dynamic.  This  I  have  seen :  and  is  it  this  invisible  thing  the  interpreter 
in  painting  sees?  that  nature  is  a  process  and  not  a  multitude  of  self-things; 
a  ^  giving,'  not  an  asserting  of  self-rights? 

And  shall  I  not  see  that  this  answers  also  to  the  interpretation  in  every 
other  form;  a  giving  substituted  for  a  self-rights;  a  dynamic  for  a 
static  ? — Interesting  here  that  in  the  statical  there  is  (xily  equilibrium ; 
only  united  dynamics. 

The  painter  sees— compelled  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  picture 
— not  in  thought  but  in  vision — that  nature  is  a  process  and  not  thinc:8. 
This  is  the  new  basis ;  adopting  this,  he  is  freed  from  the  command  of 
exactitude ;  he  gives  the  spirit  of  the  detail,  that  is,  its  life.  He  paints  it 
as  sacrificing  itself — ^which  it  does — not  as  existing  just  so,  which  it  does 
not.  For  the  detail-painting  is  absolutely  untrue  in  that,  in  putting  the 
things'  as  continuing,  as  'being'  those  things:  Nature  is  only  truly 
shown  when  shown  as  a  becoming  and  a  giving.  Now  do  I  see  here  truly 
the  place  of  the  true  sketch.  Does  it  present  this  dynamic  nature  in  nega- 
tive form  as  compared  with  the  perfect  picture  in  positive  form  ? 

Is  not  an  anticipation-picture  what  might  be  a  good  sketch,  spoilt  for 
want  of  being  merely  a  sketch,  by  pretending  to  be  a  picture,  which  it  is 
not  ?     There  is  not  the  confession  of  leaving  out. 

And  .80  do  I  not  see  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sketches,  both  good,  but 
one  of  a  different  significance  from  the  other.  The  one  the  true  sketch, 
meant  for  nothing  more,  but  being  all  the  man  can  make  it  at  the  time, 
answers  to  the  scientific  guess  (or  h3rpothesis),  meant  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
This  is  the  very  farthest  reach  of  art  in  that  man  at  that  time ;  it  is,  when 
it  is  a  success,  even  an  anticipation  of  the  future. 

By  the  bye,  if  Turner's  last  pictures  were  as  I  have  thought,  but  sug- 
gestions and  guesses,  would  they  not  have  been  lefi  as  manifestly 
sketches  merely  ? 
The  other  kind  of  sketch  is  merely  the  hasty  outline ;  does  not  go  beyond 
the  man's  knowledge,  or  power  of  completing,  but  merely  is  for  want  of 
time,  and  is  done  so  as  to  imply  that  the  details  are  lefl  out.  And  then* 
as  said,  the  anticipation-picture  is  really  this  last  kind  of  sketch,  but  done 
by  a  man  who  could  not  put  in  the  details,  and  so  tries  to  hide  that  he 
has  omitted  them. 

To  be  true,  the  representation  must  be  untrue;  that  fulfib  the 
conditions,  has  the  opposite  in  it,  lets  the  truth  be  in  its  effect.  It  is 
imtrue  for  others,   not  for  self. — Can  I  see  as  one,  here,  the  *  being  in 
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effect,'  in  each  of  the  forms  of  life :  of  the  apparent  true  in  science,  the  exact 
details  in  art,  and  the  self-rights  in  life  ? 

By  the  bye,  this  appears  evident  enough  ;  that  to  let  things  be  in  their 
effect  is  the  way  to  include  more  ;  evidently  more  is  thus  made  room 
for.     There  can  be  others — others  in  self-form  even — brought  in  where 
the  first  are  in  their  effect  instead  of  in  themselves.     So  this  is  why 
the  painter  puts  the  details  in  their  effect,  and  then  more  and  more,  of 
course.     And  this  applies  exactly  to  the  self-rights  also. 
How  far  has  science,  by  showing  appearances  not  true,  made  landscape 
art  really  possible  ?    May  it  bp  the  complement  of  science,  affirming  the 
true  value  of  the  appearance,  as  science  throws  off  the  value  falsely  as- 
cribed to  it  ? 

I  seem  to  see  still  more  clearly  how  misleading  it  is,  in  art,  to  regard  the 

*  modifications '  introduced,  as  expressions  of  the  artist's  personality.  It 
makes  them  arbitrary  ;  exactly  the  wrong.  The  whole  rightness  and  value 
is,  that  it  is  not  for  self,  but  for  nature ;  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  only  for  her, 
as  she  accepts. 

With (Aug.  17,  1869) :  that  art  is  given  us  to  solve  the  problem 

of  life  in  a  figure.  In  respect  to  the  moral  life,  we  are  afraid,  and  rightly : 
our  emotions  are  too  strong  altogether  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  our 
thought.  So  art  is  given  us  to  Jtry  the  methods  upon,  that  we  may  have 
confidence  in  them — see  their  true  tendency  and  meaning — before  we  have 
to  use  them  in  life.  We  try  them  where  we  can  afford  to  fail.  That  is 
to  show  us  how  to  be  willing  to  be  *  imjust* ;  to  do  it  not  for  ourselves ; 
(our  self-  or  seeming  justice  is  the  condition  on  which  we,  at  a  certain 
stage,  can  be  willing  to  be  unjust /or  ourselves^  persuading  ourselves  we  are 
not  unjust :  how  plain  it  is  in  *  self-rights '  pictures).  Art,  I  say,  is  to  show 
us  how  to  be  willing  to  be  unjust,  not  for  self,  but  for  nature. 

How  the  self-rights  picture  stands  in  the  middle  between  two 
'  unjusts ;  *  as  what  an  exponent  of  our  past  and  prophecy  of  our  future. 
We,  the  Christian  nations  (or  at  least  the  religious  portion  of  them),  have 
got  through  that  stage  of  mere  badness ;  here  we  are  in  the  stage  of  self- 
justice  (surely  the  worst  of  all  in  some  respects). 

Is  it  not  certain,  having  passed  the  mere  wroDg,  and  now  being  in  (yet 
weary  of  it  and  despairing)  the  self- right  or  self-justice,  is  it  not  certain 
there  will  come  the  corresponding  stage  also  of  the  true  'right  in 
wrong  *  ? 

How  each  positive  at  first  requires  a  negative.  Is  it  not  visible  in  art  ? 
At  first  absence  of  details  for  true  effect  (i  e.  absence  of  the  observation- 
true),  and  at  first  absence  of  true  effect  for  the  accurate  details.  This 
deeper  truth  to  nature  answers  thus  to  the  free  play  of  reason.  And 
surely  it  is  just  that  truer  perception  which  comes  by  the  play  of  those 

*  feelings  '  which  constitute  the  esthetic  (as  the  intellectual)  reason.  It  is 
a  perception ;  it  must  be  thus,  though  it '  looks'  the  other.  This  is  what 
takes  place  in  the  art-interpretation. 

Is  it  not  clear  ?  There  is  an  esthetic  passion  answering  to  the  emotional 
passion  and  the  intellectual  passion  (or  reason),  and  its  course  and  history  is 
as  in  the  others.  It  operates  first  round  the  self-basis  (round  the  non -per- 
ception), but  in  order  to  operate  freely  it  demands  necessarily  a  not-self 
basis ;  something  the  '  appearances '  indicate,  but  do  not  correspond  to. 
This  *  esthetic  passion '  recovers  its  free  play  in  interpreted  art.     It  is 
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coerced  in  the  (mere)  observation-art,  just  as  the  intellectual  passion  is  in 
merd^  obseryation-science;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  its  demands 
are  truly  just  the  same  as  those  of  the  intellectual  passion  —  imitj, 
necessity,  order.  Are  not  these,  indeed,  simply  the  demands  of  passion  as 
passion? 

And  then,  is  there  not  here  a  clue  to  what  the  emotional  passion  is  too  ? 
Is  it  not  as  passion  truly  the  same  ?  is  it  not  the  expression  of  the  same 
demands  ?  May  we  not  see  in  these  others  what  it  is  ?  is  it  simply  the 
demand  for  unity^,  necessity,  and  what  else  the  demand  of  the  others  is  ? 
This  I  should  like  to  see.  But  how  this,  again,  shows  life  as  an  art.  And 
surely  this  passion,  in  all  its  foims,  is  nature  in  us,  and  simply  that.  Are 
not  its  demands  exactly  her  qualities  ?  So  interpretation  in  every  form 
says  :  *  in  order  to  give  these  qualities — which  the  "  passion  "  (nature) 
demands — there  must  be  that,  that  must  be  the  fact.'  That — which  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  because  of  its  correspondence  to  these  demands  of  the  passion ; 
which  is  therefore  true  to  nature,  because  true  to  it — is  proved  to  be 
by  these  appearances.     It  gives  these  as  its  appearances. 

Does  it  not  seem  almost  as  if  the  eye  in  its  seeing  ^knew  what  to  miss'  7  Is 
it  thus  with  the  senses  altogether?  I  seem  to  feel  why  it  is,  in  painting,  that 
putting  a  thing  in  its  effect  (alone)  is  so  i^uch  more :  is  it  not  that  it  implies, 
as  it  were,  that  it  would  be  iully  (or  in  its  substance)  if  there  were  not  so  much 
more.  •  It  makes  the  presence  of  the  more  felt  as  the  reason  fer  its  being 
so  ?  And  this  too  is  evident  in  ethics:  in  the  true  injustice — there  is  the 
more^  or  that  unjust  would  not  be  :  the  reason  for  it  —the  giving  up  that  is 
in  it — this  should  be,  must  be,  evident.  It  would  be  the  other  way — the  self- 
jnst — if  it  were  not  for  the  more  ;  for  the  demand  to  give.  And  here  the 
<}ifierence  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  denial  should  be  clear 
again — in  the  latter  there  would  be,  and  evidently  would  be,  the  *  self-just' 
thing  but  for  the  more: — its  absence  is  a  giving.  Is  not  this  in  fact 
always  the  positive  denial,  or  being  in  effect  (or  active  being  ?),  when  a  thing 
would  be  (i.e.  would  be  in  the  self-just  way)  if  it  were  not  for  something 
more  ?  And  this,  of  course,  and  evidently,  is  the  being  full  and  rich,  and 
much.  And  this  also  must  be  the  organic  development.'  That  is 
the  difference  of  the  positive  and  the  negative  denial — the  negative  is 
when  the  thing  simply  is  not,  when  the  power  to  produce  or  give  it  ia  not 
present ;  the  positive  is  when  the  power  is  present,  and  it  would  be  except 
that  some  '  more '  prevents  it.  Then  it  is,  necessarily,  in  its  effect,  by  the 
persistency  of  force.  And  so  is  not  the  order  visibly  necessary  in  the 
process  of  becoming,  from  absence,  through  self-being  into  being  in  effect  7 

I  say,  by  the  persistency  of  force  a  thing  that  would  be,  must,  if  it  be 
prevented  from  being  so,  be  in  its  effect.  This  leads  me  to  another  thought, 
well  seen  in  art.  Not  only  may  the  thing  thus  prevented  be  in  its  effect,  but 
also  the  things  which  thus  prevent  it  are,  or  may  be,  precisely  in  that  effect 
of  prevention :  they  are  in  that  preventing  of  the  other.  So  is  it  not  beau- 
tiful :  the  not-being  (partial  or  even  perhaps  complete)  of  the  one  shows, 
reveals,  presents,  makes  felt,  the  others.  Is  not  this  very  much  the  case  in 
painting  7  Is  not '  the  more '  presented  in  and  by  its  effect  in  the  prevent- 
ing of  the  '  self-just'  presenting  of  the  rest ;  by  that  and  nothing  more  ? 
So  may  it  not  be  even  altogether — rather  the  '  more '  presented  in  its  effect 
of  sacrificing  the  self-right  details,  than  these  presented  in  their  effect,  in 
their  sacrificed  form.      So  that  in  truth  in  that  right  '  sacrifice '  of  the 
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painter's  (of  accuracy  of  foi:m)  things  are  presented  without  being  presented : 
they  are  shown  only  to  the  mind — y\z.  in  their  effect  in  preventing 
that  self-accuracy — and  not  to  the  eye  at  all  ?  Were  not  this  beautiful 
— the  painter  (and  so  all  man^s  life  thr6ughout  must  do  also)  shows  more 
things,  by,  in  the  right  way,  not  showing  one.  gives  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  in  detail :  that,  so  often  the  best  way  to  paint  an  object  is  to 
paint  its  shadow,  and  that  only.  Think  what  this  is :  a  shadow  is  simply 
and  alone  a  hiding,  a  not  showing,  of  the  other  objects,  a  right  not  showing 
of  one  object,  and  that  alone,  is  the  painting  of  another.  Is  it  not  won- 
*derful,  when  one  has  delineated  an  object  to  his  best  then  obscure  it,  and 
that  ^ows  that  and  something  more;  and  then  afterwards,  of  course,, the 
two  steps  are  one :  and  the  objects  are  drawn  at  once  obscured. 

This  is  the  same  thing,  of  course,  as  knowing  what  to  '  miss.'  Is  it  not 
that — that  omitting  which  is,  itself,  more  being  in  its  effect  ? 

I  8^7)  genius  can  give  up  because  it  knows  how  to  keep  hold  at  the  same 
time:  i.e.  how  to  have  a  thing  in  its  effect  and  not  in  its  substance  (i.e.  act- 
ing and  not  inert).  But  now  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  best  to  be  seen  in  paint- 
ing ?  In  fact  is  it,  there,  the  presenting  really  what  the  eye  sees  apart  from 
what  we  know  and  mentally  supply  ? 

Genius  is  the  giver-up,  and  fulfils  so  the  condition  of  having. — It  is  true 
the  painter  has  to  represent  nature  :  but  he  has  to  represent  hidden  things 
in  her.  Is  it  thus :  die  eye  gives  certain  impressions.  Now,  starting  from 
these,  are  there  three  developments,  as  it  were  : — 

(1.)  Perception,  commonly  so  called,  done  by  aid  of  touch  united  with 
the  eye,  and  giving  certain  things  not  directly  perceived. 

[2.)  Science,  giving  other  things. 

;3.)  Art ,  giving  still  others  ? 

Is  not  this  one  secret  of  art — that  which  is  expressed  in  that  law  of  the 
forces  operating,  but  the  (direct)  result  not  being  : 

i.e.  a  different  effect  produced ;  an  effect,  as  it  were,  perhaps  at  the  other 

end? 
Does  she  not  thus  embody  that  result  and  others?  That  result  so  is 
utilised,  as  it  were ;  made  to  be  in  its  effect  It  is  very  plain  in  general : 
in  true  art  there  are  the  forces  which  would  produce  exactness,  but  exact- 
ness is  not  there.  I'he  reason  here  should  give  the  reason  in  life,  or  vice 
vers&.  Would  it  not  be  curious,  if  the  feet,  so  obvious  in  art,  should  teach 
us  to  see  it  as  the  law  in  life ;  and  then  its  reasons  in  life  should  enable  ub 
to  see  its  reasons  in  art  ? 

Do  we,  or  can  we  not,  see  this  all  through  nature ;  this  more  expressive 
silence ;  ^  the  signs  of  results  virtually  produced,  but  not  presented ;  going 
on  to  be  constituent  elements  in  something  which  is  more.  Surely  I  seem 
to  feel  it  plainly:  is  not  this  the  constant  interweaving  of  her  forces?  Ever 
things  attained  and  abandoned.  Is  it  not  especially  visible  in  life?  See 
there  the  affinity,  yet  suspended :  so  see  in  the  heavens  again  the  gravity, 
but  not  the  fell.  I  begin  to  see  this  more  clearly :  in  this  producing  of  a 
result  but  not  resting  in  it,  seems  to  lie  open  the  very  soul  of  nature  that 
gives  her  her  life,  the  impression  of  life  she  produces  upon  us,  the  perpetual 
balance,  the  latent  activity,  and  endless  store  of  force.  All  through  it  is 
so — especially  where  it  impresses  us  specially  as  living — there  are  results 
virtually  produced,  but  themselves  taken  up  as  elements  of  other  results, 
not  being  themselves,  but  contributing  by  their  '  effect '  to  the  beuig  of 
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Bomething  else,  or  to  the  holdiog  of  that,  from  which  they  would  flow,  as  it 
would  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  universal  *  tension ' — ^the  equilibrium, 
which  makes  her  a  living,  active  thing,  instead  of  a  lifeless  one: — the 
balanced  forces  instead  of  absent  ones.  So  in  this,  I  see,  art  has  to  repre- 
sent her.  Art  has  to  represent  her  spirit,  her  method,  her  internal  exist- 
ence, or  she  is  false  to  her.  Art  has  also  to  incorporate  this  method,  to 
iise  her  results  this  way,  or  she  misrepresents  nature,  presents  her  as  dead, 
and  not  as  living.  Each  result  retained,  she  has  to  represent  as  being  used 
for  the  attainment  of  another. 

Nune  of  them  being  for  itself.  Yes,  this  the  question  for  art :  is  each 
thing  for  itself  or  not  for  itself;  and  the  question  for  Life  too  ? 
So  everything,  to  represent  it  truly,  she  must  represent  as  not  itself 
(so  much)  being,  as  being  in  its  use,  as  disappearing  in  its  appearing,  so 
to  speak.  She  must  indicate  it  rather  than  assert  it,  and  show,  not  that 
nsitwce  produces  that,  but  that  that  is  what  she  is  using.  She  has  to  show 
that  our  eyes  in  presenting  nature  in  these  fixed  forms  and  static  condi- 
tions, and  isolated  individualities  each  for  and  by  itself,  and  not  all  flowing 
into  one,  and  each  being  in  the  being  of  another — she  has  to  show  that  our 
eyes  in  seeing  nature  so,  see  it  wrongly,  see  it  as  it  is  not ;  they  introduce 
something  (some  negation)  from  oiurselves.  Science  also  has  shown  us 
this,  showing  the  flux  where  we  see  apparent  steadfastness. — Now,  have 
I  not  arrived  at  that  sense-element  in  art ;  the  n^ation  which  art  has 
positively  to  deny  ?  The  '  art-self,'  so  to  speak,  surely  is  this,  the  false 
seeing  of  the  eyes,  which  leave  out  the  life,  and  yet  also  affirm  it,  just  as 
sense  does  not  perceive  nature  truly  and  yet  affirms  it  truly  in  the  sense 
that  it  compels  the  intellect  to  affirm  the  truth  of  it.  So,  though  the  eye 
mis-sees  nature,  it  compels  art  to  represent  truly  in  the  end.  Is  not  this 
expression  a  good  one?  Self;  thought- self;  art-self?  The  self — ^that 
first  basis  of  our  life ;  thought-self — the  non-perceptioa  in  the  sense ; 
art-self — the  non-perception  in  the  sight. 

The  things  are  there,  we  may  say,  and  yet  they  are  there  only  in 
making  something  else  to  be. 

This  is  all '  life ;'  most  visible  there,  but  so  truly  universal,  because  all 
nature  is  living. 

So,  is  it  not  wonderful :  what  the  eye  introduces  into  nature  is  a  dead- 
ness ;  we  see  it  in  the  self-rights  picture,  just  as  in  the  self-right's  science? 
And  so  it  is  exactly  '  deadness,*  of  course,  that  give  us  our  self-rights  life. 
It  is  wonderful ;  it  is  absence  of  life  that  is  shown  in  this  representation 
of  the  '  eye-impression,'  which  is  in  art.  Absence  of  that  character  of 
being  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  use,  in  its  result  on  the  being  of  another, 
which  is  the  very  character  of  life. 

And  wheresoever  to  our  apprehension  this  is  not,  there  we  introduce 
deadness.     Above  all  we  introduce  it — have  it  in  us — wheresover  it  is 
not  in  our  action.    And  all  art,  all  doing,  has  it  not  this  for  its  end,  to 
turn  out  this  not-being  of  life  ?    Here,  how  we  see  '  becoming  firom  not- 
being.'     That  which  I  have  described  is  the  not -being  of  life. 
Now  the  expression  '  the  seeming  less  in  the  truly  more,'  seems  to  me 
full  of  suggestion.     That  is  simply  equilibrium,  which  seems  less  than 
either  of  the  opposites  it  includes.     How  the  '  felt '  absence  of  a  thing  ia 
more  than  its  presence,  surely  never  should  have  been  a  difficulty  to  us* 
But  what  a  lesson  it  is  still.  See  how  we  grasp  at  having  things,  results,  the 
direct  results  wc  can  attain,  and  insist  on  them,  and  cannot  think  of  being 
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witliout  them.  What  could  so  rebuke  us  as  this  simplest  fact  of  nature.  And 
how  it  explains  our  inevitable  course  of  error ;  made  dependent  at  first, 
as  we  are,  on  what  is  within  our  direct  perception.  How  could  we  but  have 
confused,  throughout,  equilibrium  with  absence  ?  Here,  how  plain  and 
palpable  nature's  inevitable,  universal  riddle,  the  riddle  of  the  richness  and 
intensity  of  her  being.  How  we  must  have  aimed  at,  desired,  sought,  too 
little ;  have  taken  more  for  less  and  less  for  more : — have  desired  self-being 
ever,  instead  of  being  in  effect.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  significance 
of  this  simple  fact  of  equilibrium  has  not  been  felt  jet,  on  every  sphere  of 
life? 

Here  we  may  see  a  proof  how  we  see  the  inorganic  wrongly ;  this  same 
relation  of  being  in  efiTect  must  be  there,  and  we  do  not  see  it ;  at  least 
so  much.     There  is  a  not-seeing  in  our  seeing  the  inorganic. 

So  it  becomes  capable  of  revealing ;  and  so  by  it  we  first  imravel  the 

organic,  and  then  see  the  inorganic  again  by  that. 

So  I  see  the  true  artist  feels  that  nature  must  have  this  character  of 
life :  rises  above  and  interprets  so  his  sense-impression.  And  how  it  is 
just  the  same  in  thought  or  science ;  there  the  true  seer  feels  that  a  thing 
must  be  and  yet  not-be ;  one  thing  t^,  and  yet  is  only  to  make  another  to 
be ;  in  the  being  of  that  is  the  true  form  of  its  being.  (This  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  appearance  into  a  truth.)  How  plain  this  same  relation  is  in 
music ;  the  putting  simply  the  direct  results,  or  the  suppressing  them,  as 
it  were,  in  others :  *  expressing  them  by  silence.'  How  plainly  one  seems 
to  hear  this ;  the  difierence  between  a  dead  and  a  living  music — ^in  the 
latter  the  things  that  are,  are  by  including,  as  it  were,  the  action  of  forces 
that  would  have  caused  other  things ;  these  forces  being  either  '  balanced '  or 
caused  to  give  a  different  basis  (which  also  is  from  a  balancing,  an  oppo- 
sition of  course)-^the  basis  being  palpably  altered ;  the  change  one  which 
cannot  but  be  felt.  I  see,  these  two  modes  of  the  result  not  being  though 
the  forces  operate — the  altered  basis,  and  the  operation  of  more  forces—^ 
are,  as  it  were,  the  dynamic  and  the  static ;  the  latter  answers  to  equili- 
brium ;  the  former  to  a  difference  in  the  change,  but  still  being  change. 

Can  one  feel  in  music  this  '  equilibrium :  *  that  one  thing  cannot  be 
because  that  other  must  be  too ;  and  the  two  together  make  an  0.  Then 
in  this— in  every  form — does  not  man  recognise  nature;  does  it  not  give 
him  the  same  feeling  that  the  same  thing  in  nature  gives  him  ?  Does  not 
true  art  introduce  into  man's  work  this  equilibrium  (Uiis  '  not '  by  a  more) 
a^  it  is — in  such  ways  and  degrees — ^as  it  is  in  nature  ?  Can  the  change  of 
basis,  too,  be  recognised  in  music  ?  By  the  bye,  in  this  constitution  of 
nature — of  absences  that  are  more  than  presences — ^what  a  scope  is  given  for 
the  existence  of  art,  what  a  place  opened  to  it  for  revealing  by  leaving 
out.  Is  that  its  idea  ?  Surely  in  a  very  evident  and  real  sense  it  is  the 
part  of  science.  See  how  its  '  explanation '  is  exactly  the  bringing  out 
the  positively-denied  thing;  showing  how  it  is  though  its  effect  is 
^  absorbed : '  the  single  instance  of  stellar  gravity  is  enough ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  all  through.  It  is  a  kind  of  dissecting  out ;  there  are  that 
and  that,  and  they  together  give  this  appearance,  and  so  on,  with  all 
degrees  of  manifoldness  and  delicacy.  So  that  here  again,  as  in  our  life, 
these  elements  which  thus  become  used^  and  no  more  in  their  own  self- 
form,  are  first  presented  in  their  isolated  form  and  then  united ;  it  appears 
that  science  and  life  have  this  in  common.  They  are  parallels,  and  should 
mutuaUy  show  each  other. 
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I  saj  art  has  to  be  true  to  nature  not  as  representing  Her,  that  is  a  &lse 
thought  (because  the  representation  so  would  be  of  an  appearance  only), 
but  an  being  her.  The  true  artist's  work  is  true  to  nature  as  being  her 
work ;  it  is  not  like  it,  it  is  it ;  it  is  nature  working  in  him.  So  not  even 
as  exhibiting  her  processes  and  methods,  as  I  said,  but  more  deeply  still ; 
as  being  her  own  work,  as  being  a  part  of  her ;  a  thing  she  has  done  is 
the  work  true  to  nature. 

And  this  is  true  of  all  true  doing.     It  is  nature  acting  in  us.     So  how 

can  it  be  said  we  do  not,  cannot  know  her  ? 
So  it  is  not  in  any  secondary  sense  whatever,  a  true  work  of  art  is  true  to 
nature.  It  is  true  to  her  primarily  and  directly  of  its  own  right,  and 
wholly  independently  of  any  other  things ;  as  directly  as  any  thing  or 
object  whatever ;  it  is  itself  part  of  her;  is  herself.  The  true  artist  sees 
that  the  representation  of  what  the  eye  sees  is  not  true  to  nature.  And 
so  he  perceives  what  it  is  the  eye  introduces,  and  draws  nature  (strictly) 
against  his  eyes^  just  as  science  is  against  sense.  He  draws  things  as 
instruments,  parts  of  a  process,  as  being  not  in  themselves  but  in  their 
effects :  exactly  the  things  that  the  eyes  put  out  of  nature.  He  feels  his 
eyes  have  put  him  wrong,  and  this  he  gets  precisely  by  his  being  specially 
gifted  in  respect  to  his  eyes,  being  specially  able  and  practised  in  repro- 
ducing what  they  see. 

For  that  limiting  and  defining  which  gives  the  '  self-being,*  the  isolated 
disconnected  and  iinal  rounding  off  to  things  in  our  perception,  comes  em- 
phatically from  the  eyes.  [That  surely  is  their  negative,  their  not  perceiving.  ] 
How  much  more  vague  touch  is ;  especially  how  this  vagueness  is  shown 
by  tlie  born  blind  not  recognising  forms  iamiliar  to  their  hands.  So  the 
true  artist  sees  with  his  heart  (surely  just  as  thinking  must  be  with  the 
heart  too) ;  and  he  that  draws  simply  as  the  eyes  see  has  eyes,  but  (artist- 
wise)  not  a  heart ;  he  sees  how  nature  looks,  but  does  not  feel  how  it  must 
be.  [Is  not  this  interesting  again  that,  in  true  art,  seeing  and  feeling  are 
united.]  That  is,  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  living,  which  is  that  it  does 
not  simply  ^am  its  results  but  uses  them ;  has  them  and  not-has  them.  So 
art  truly  interprets  nature ;  shows  her  not  as  she  is  to  us. 

Then  this  is  curious  also,  that  the  special  use,  for  practical  purposes,  of 
the  eyes,  is  in  this  very  definiteness  and  finality  they  give ;  this  is  their 
special  advantage,  i.e.  one  of  them ;  their  advantage  in  regard  to  hind  of 
perception,  as  it  were.  They  indicate  distance  and  relation  &c.,  of  comrse, 
besides. 

Seeing  further  about  this  doing  in  not  doing,  and  how  genius  alone 
cannot  act  for  pleasure  but  only  for  necesaty,  I  see  more  with  those  who 
insist  on  the  moral  qualities  in  good  art.  With  a  certain  qualification — 
turning  the  *  self'  out  of  the  goodness — it  is  true.  The  thing  most  l^iti- 
mately  repulsive  and  to  be  guarded  against,  certainly,  is  a  self  way,  a  mere 
lazy,  dishonest  way,  of  aping  the  inexactitude  of  genius.  That  inexacti- 
tude is  the  most  honest,  the  holiest,  of  all  things ;  and  in  it  there  is  the  most 
work,  the  exact  fulfilment  of  all  demands,  an  exactness  of  fulfilment  unattain- 
able by  trying,  only  by  nature's  self;  but  the  right  apprehension  of  it  has 
been  prevented  by  want  of  seeing  the  relation  between  that  and  its  pretence, 
between  the  self-  and  the  not-self  'taking.'  May  we  not  see  what  it  is; 
the  anticipation-pictures,  the  bad  and  negligent  ones,  are  they  not  the  acting 
in  the  method  fit  for  the  noit-self,  on  the  self-basis?     What  is  the  matter 
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witih  those  pictures  ia,  that  their  painters  have  not  seen  with  the  true  eyes; 
have  not  corrected  the  basis,  and  yet  act  as  if  they  had.  They  are  still 
under  the  yoke  of  the  mere  sight ;  the  sight  with  the  self  in  it  [and  seek 
to  Jict  as  if  they  were  not  ?] 

The  true  art  comes  by.  means  of  the  feeling  of  the  irksomeness — the 
reason-denial— of  the  self-right  doing.  But  the  not-doing  is  by  seeing  a 
basis  which  renders  the  doing  not  necessary  any  more.  It  can  only  rightly 
come  so ;  can  only  come  so  to  him  to  whom  to  do  the  right  is  necessary. 
So  the  true  artist  must  see  nature  as  living,  and  that  enables  him  to  cease 
doing  that  former  'necessity.'  That  is  tibe  change.  He  see  a  new  basis 
first :  which  is  that  nature  is  not  those  isolated  things,  but  is  a  living 
whole,  in  which  the  things  are  in  their  effect.  Then  he  draws  it  so,  the 
'•obligation'  is  on  him  no  more.  He  feels  :  I  am  drawing  not  what  nature 
*  is  to  me '  but  what  she  is.  I  perceive  how  my  senses  Msify  her  to  me — 
what  they  leave  out. 

But  there  is  more.      It  is  true  the  true  artist  sees  a  new  basis  and 
BO  is  freed  from  the  '  obligation;'  but  that  seeing  does  not  come  then  as 
the  immediate  precursor;  practically — virtually-^he  sees  it  long  before  he 
uses  the  freedom  it  gives  him.    What  he  perceives  is,  not  that  now,  seeing 
nature  differently,  he  may  paint  differently,  but  that  to  him,  as  he  sees  nature, 
it  has  long  been  free  to  paint  so,  if  he  had  but  seen  it ;  and  that  he  has 
been  under  a  merely  fancied  bondage.   This  is  what  I  say  of  the  asceticism 
being  the  casting  out  of  the  self,  and  of  man  being  readi/  long  before  he  sees. 
So  here  the  triumph  destined  for  interpretation :  the  human  race,  too,  are 
as  ready  as  he ;  they  are  as  free  as  he.     He  does  but  wake  up  to  dis- 
cover that  the  chains  are  gone;  not,  as  I  have  said,  find  out  the  con- 
dition of  freedom ;  he  finds  out  only  that  the  condition  is  fulfilled. 
So  here  is  a  beauty;  is  not  this  what  it  means  when  men  say  a  thing  is 
impossible  to  do;  that  it  is  already  done.      This  is  the  seeing  a  thing 
impossible,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  achievement :  it  is  impossible  to  do, 
of  course,  for  it  is  done. 

This  it  is  now  in  Positivism :  it  is  impossible  to  learn  to  know  the 
actual ;  it  is  learnt. 
I  say  the  true  interpreter,  in  art  as  in  all  else,  only  finds  out  the  thing  he 
has  felt  necessary  to  do  has  long  ago  not  been  necessary ;  he  has  had  long 
ago  that  feeling  of  nature,  but  he  did  not  perceive  the  liberty  it  gave 
him;  what  false  obligations  it  put  away. 

It  appears  that  the  calculus  was  only  generalising  what  had  been 
done  before  in  particular  instances.  That  is,  surely,  the  basis  was  there 
for  it  long,  but  its  effect  and  meaning  were  not  recognised.  Is  it  not  so 
in  every  *  applying  of  the  calculus,'  or  interpretation  ?  Is  it  not  merely 
recognising  as  a  law  a  thing  prepared  for,  partly  done,  long  before  ?  Is 
it  not  so  now  about  life :  the  not-self  basis  is  virtually  achieved  long  ago? 
It  is  not  to  attain  that,  the  good  and  honest  have  before  them,  but  only  to 
see  that  they  have  it,  and  yet  act  as  if  they  had  not. 

And  here  how  beautifully  the  thought  applies ;  that  the  feeling  that 
a  thing  is  impossible  means  not  (only)  that  it  is  to  be  done,  is  close  to 
being  done,  but  that  it  is  done.  This  is  what  man  is  feeling  now,  surely  in 
an  emphatic  way :  that  the  self  cannot  be  cast  out ;  and  it  means  this — 
that  virtually  the  self  t^  cast  out 

The  artist^ I  say,  is  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the  eye;  his  soul 
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feels  that  nature  is  not  as  his  eye  sees  it.  So  he  delivers  the  world  from 
bondage  to  the  eye,  just  as  science  delivers  it  from  bondage  to  the  sense. 
For  as  the  man  who  does  not  know  science  thinks  according  to  his 
sense  impression,  but  the  man  who  knows  it  thinks  of  that  which  it  does 
not  perceive,  so  the  true  artist  is  unlike  the  others  just  in  this :  that  he  sees 
nature  with  other  things  in' it  than  the  eye  sees.  He  has  learnt,  like 
science,  to  transcend  them. — So  many  drawings  there  are  of  which  the 
teacher  cannot  say  that  anything  is  not  right ;  only  it  is  wrong  altogether. 
Surely  I  know  what  it  is :  they  have  none  of  nature^s  method  in  them ;  no 
'  equilibrium ; '  no  being  ofone  thing  in  and  by  the  less  being  of  another. 
To  be,  the  form  must  be  in  its  effect,  not  in  itself;  to  have  the  fact  you 
must  break  the  form.  Here*  is  the  commentary  on  '  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law;*  for  the  fact  you  must  break  the  form.  This  is  what  art 
exhibits  to  the  eye :  the  problem  of  the  moral  life  again  ;  that  dead  form  is 
not  what  nature  is.  To  be  true  to  her,  have  her  life  in  you  :  and  do  you 
know  what  will  follow  ?    Not  once  will  the  form  of  the  action  be  exact. 

That  life  of  nature  wherein  things  are  in  their  effect,  and  everything  is  not 
in  and  by  itself,  will  reveal  itself  only  in  broken  law.  This  is  what 
nature  tells  us  everywhere  and  every  moment,  and  art  pants  and  struggles 
after  her  to  interpret  her  to  our  hearts. 

And  our  thought:  fulfil  the  Christian  life  in  the  keeping  of  the  law  is 
like  an  artist  who  should  want  to  put  nature^s  life  into  his  picture — 
who  should  have  seen  that  was  the  problem — ^but  should  have  tried  to  do 
it  without  sacrificing  the  form. 

What  would  come  but  just  such  a  result  of  despair  and  wonderment, 

as  expresses  itself  in  our  devotion  ? 
Is  it  not  wonderful  to  see  that  this  is  what  the  Julfilling  of  the  law  means? 
And  yet  we  know  it ;  it  is  only  saying  that  law  also  truly  is,  only  in  being 
in  its  effect,  not  in  itself. 

Why  should  nature,  any  more  than  any  other  teacher,  wish  to 
teach  anyone  to  do  what  looks  like  her  work  ?  I  say,  the  truth  of  art  is 
not  in  the  thing  represented,  but  in  the  work  being  one  with  nature^s  way 
of  working ;  and  that  as  nature  is  not '  things,'  but  a  process,  so  to  be  true 
to  her  it  must  be  false  to  things.  Or  conversely,  may  we  not  say :  if 
art  paints  things  it  must  also  not  paint  them ;  if  it  is  true  to  nature  it 
must  not  be  true  to  things.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Might  it  not  be  the 
right  definition  of  art  (as  distinguished  from  mere  representation  in  any 
form)  that  it  is  true  to  nature.  So  one  condition  of  it,  as  nature  is  not 
*  things,'  is  to  be  not  true  to  things. 

These  *  things,*  of  dburse,  are  as  the  *  self-things,'  which  come  by  a 

minus  from  nature's  unity. 
And  so  now,  again,  I  come  to  that  thought  I  have  had  before  (suggested 
by  Turner's  whole  course),  whether  from  the  highest  painting  *  things ' 
might  not  drop  <5ut  altogetiier ;  that  it  should  have  no  *  subject,'  should 
show  and  attempt  to  show  only  a  process — nature.  For  so  long  as  it  is 
representing  things  it  is  not  representing  nature.  I  have  seen  this  as  a 
possible  thing  before;  but  now  does  it  not  seem  to  become  almost  certain? 
How  can  it  be  that  art  should  be  bound  to  include  in  it  for  ever  a  de- 
liberate misrepresentation  of  nature  ? 

In  art,  how  '  things '  are  inevitably  shaken ;  does  it  not  mean  that  they 

are  to  vanish  away  ? 
Is  it  not  her  destiny  to  reveal  by  light,  and  *  minuses '  of  light,  what 
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nature  is,  ber  action.  And  will  it  not  be  seen  that  representation  of  things 
is  no  true  part  of  it ;  that  so  far  it  is  not  true  to  nature.  If  this  be  so, 
one  sees  that  landscape  art  is  the  highest  branch.  Historical  painting 
would  be  an  application  of  it,  purchased  (rightly  enough)  at  the  expense 
of  its  perfectness  as  art. 

So  one  might  have  (1)  either  the  perfect  art,  no  things  represented ;  or  (2) 
a  representation  with  more  or  less  of  true  art,  i.e.  truth  to  nature,  so  far 
as  could  be  with  presenting  the  things  sufficiently;  or  (3)  photographs, 
the  things  precisely,  but  not  nature :  according  to  what  we  wanted.  Cannot 
one  well  imagine  a  photograph,  taken  to  make  a  picture  from,  and  what  the 
artist  would  have  to  do.  How  he  would  have  to  show — to  present 
by  leaving  out — ^what  was  before,  and  was  going  to  be  after,  that 
moment,  &c. 

In  art  criticism  there  is  no  notion  of  a  proper  life  as  yet ;  of  things 
existing  for  an  end  beyond  themselves,  which  is  life. 

About  the  comparison  of  sketches  and  finished  work,  these  last  thoughts 
of  mine  suggest  to  me  a  new  thought,  viz.  that  a  very  great  part  of  what  is 
held  to  belong  to  the  proper  finishing  of  a  picture  may  not  truly  belong  to 
it ;  may  be  valued  because,  through  mistsdce,  it  is  thought  it  ought  to  be, 
though  it  is  not,  of  artistic  value.  If  the  thought  of  the  meaning 
and  end  of  art  be  partly  mistaken,  it  must  express  itself  in  some  way  in  the 
judgment  of  pictures ;  and  how4ikely  in  stipulating  as  a  merit  in  them  for 
something  that  is  not  truly  any  part  of  art  at  all,  but  a  detraction  from  it. 
It  is  striking,  afler  seeing  this  thought  of  the  relation  of  art  to  the 
eyes,  I  come  and  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  is  the  belief  of  *  judges ' 
that  it  is  the  truth  of  art  to  be  true  to  what  the  eye  sees,  to  paint  as 
the  eye  apprehends,  and  not  otherwise,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  which 
is  modification  of  the  '  percept '  (so  to  express  it)  is  confined  to  what  is 
called  composition. 

One  sees  how  this  notion,  of  course,  is  one  with  the  idea  about  its 
function  to  'represent*  nature  in  the  ordinary  idea — taking  her  to 
be  what  the  eye  sees.  By  the  bye,  how  curious  it  should  not  have 
been  guessed  whether  art  might  not  have  a  destiny  in  teaching  us  more 
than  as  the  eye  sees,  to  take  us  behind  that  as  it  were ;  as  science 
behind  sense. 
And  so  one  sees  quite  afiresh  what  a  liberty  might  come  to  art  from 
recognising  that  its  truth  is  in  the  method,  not  in  the  result. 

Surely  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  parallel  between  art  and 
grammar  in  writing :  how  it  may  be  in  effect  also ;  exactness  set  aside 
and  more  expressed  by  less.  Is  not  language  susceptible  of  great  exten- 
sion in  this  direction  yet  ?  If  thought  is  to  grow  fuller  and  move  perfect, 
is  it  not  demanded  ?  Might  there  not  on  this  road  come  the  universal 
language  ?  In  fact  in  the  development  of  language  is  not  the  very  same 
life  as  in  art  to  be  traced  ?    Is  '  inflecting '  strictly  being  in  effect  ? 

One  easily  sees  how  what  I  speak  of  as  leaving  out,  impresses  us  with 
the  feeling  of  more  work.  It  is  perfectly  true.  In  the  genius  work  that 
is  exactly  what  there  is :  so  much  more  (in  the  same  space  as  it  were), 
such  an  enormous  quantity  in  its  effect,  so  many  things  together,  such 
work,  such  massing,  and  uniting  and  subordinating.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  It  is  an  indispensable  character.  But  it  cannot  be  seen  as  it  is, 
unless  that  fundamental  giving  up  be  recognised  in  it ;  that  giving  up  the 
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thing  in  the  self-form.  Without  this  it  looks  totally  unlike  what  it  is ;  its 
most  essential  character  is  misread,  and  it  misleads  instead  of  guiding. 
It  is  the  art  of  having  in  its  effect  what  it  has  had  in  itself  alone  before, 
having  it  inclusively  of  other  things,  and  not  added  on  to  them ;  as  a 
means  of  the  being  of  other  things,  and  living  in  their  life — that  is 
altruistic  being : — this  is  the  fundamental  thing,  and  it  comes  to  us,  and 
must  come,  in  the  form  of  a  giving  up,  a  missing.  So  now  I  see  again 
what  the  thing  to  miss  is ;  it  is  that  which  can  be  in  its  effect,  which 
nature  allows  us  to  have  so.  And  that  is,  in  its  time,  everything  we  have 
first  in  the  self-form.  Surely  there  is  a  law,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  of 
this.  Is  it  everything  we  have  had  in  the  self-form  and  have  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  in  having  so  ?  then  is  the  time  come  for  having  it  in  the 
true,  not  self- way  ?  What  are  the  conditions,  what  the  law  7  I  feel  that 
this  might  be  seen,  and  where  best — in  art,  thought,  or  life  ?  Must  it  not 
be  that  there  is  some  condition  first  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  not-self 
having  is  possible  ?  Surely  scientific  interpretation  should  show  us  this 
best ;  it  must  be  visible  there  ?  What  is  the  condition  for  interpreting 
an  induction  of  phenomena?  what  character  must  the  process  have 
assumed?  To  what  extent  gone?  Or  has  the  law  ever  been  clearly 
enough  seen  for  it  to  have  been  expressed  in  conscious  operation ;  or 
would  not  the  ignorance  of  it  have  made  its  operation  more  perfect  rather 
than  less  so  ?  Surely  the  condition  for  a  scientific  interpretation  is  when 
the  recognition  of  something  imperceived  (which  must  be  a  *  known  ' 
thing,  this  surely  has  some  meaning)  renders  the  afiirmation  of  the 
phenomena  no  longer  necessary,  or  *  obligatory '  on  the  intellect. 

Now  does  this  come  at  any  certain  period,  after  a  definite  or  totally 
indefinite  process  ?   My  thought  leads  to  definiteness. 
Then  it  is  interesting :  this  process  answers  precisely  to  the  feeling  that 
one  can,  may,  for  pure  love  and  not  for  self,  abandon  a  thing  before  felt, 
and  necessarily  felt,  sacred.     That  is  the  same  thing  in  life. 

The  condition  is  the  ability  to  cast  out  the  self  from  the  basis ;  this  is 
common  to  all :  to  exclude  the  non-perception,  i.e.  to  have  a  new  and 
more  true  perception.     Now  from  this  generalising  does  not  one  already 
receive  a  light  ?    The  casting  of  the  self  out  from  the  basis  is  not  a 
*  doing '  but  a  perceiving  to  he.     It  can  be  done  when,  by  the  other  pro- 
cess— the  abstaining,  the  self-control,  the  asceticism — the  self  truly  haa 
been  cast  out.     Now  here  is  the  condition  we  have  been  searching  for. 
Substitute  then  non-perception  for  self,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  con- 
vertible, and  is  it  not  clear  it  is  an  axiom  ?   When  by  the  self-right  process 
—in  science  *  observation ' — the  non-perception  has  been  excluded  vir- 
tually, then  the  basis  can  be  altered,  formally  and  expressly  as  it  were, 
and  the  non-perception  supplied  there  ;  all  the  self-obligutories  then  being 
(only)  in  their  effect.      Here  is  the  condition;  now  one  wants  to  see 
in  what  form  this  virtual  supplying  of  the  non- perception  takes  place, 
whether  by  any  express  process,  whether  to  be  known  by  any  external 
signs.     Or  whether  its  only  sign  is  a  man  perceiving  it  is  done.     But  how 
does  he  perceive  it  ?   Is  it  by  the  intensity  of  the  unreason  only  ?   Then  if 
the  process  were  known,  might  not  a  less  unreason  suffice  ?    Surely  it  is 
beautiful  how  being  able  truly  to  give  up  for  love,  and  love  alone,  a  sacred 
thing,    answers   to    the     scientific    interpretation;     which   is,   when — 
moved  by  reason  and  reason  alone — one  sees  the  sense-true  need  be  no 
longer  affirmed ;  recognising  something  unperceived.     Then,  for  art,  this 
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comes  when  one  sees  that  the  recognition  of  what  nature  is,  enables  one 
from  pure  right  love  of  truth  to  go  against  the  eye-obligatoiy ;  when  that 
non-perception  of  the  eye  has  been  virtually  excluded  by  what  the  eye 
itself  supplies ;  when  a  man,  so,  truly  comes  to  feel  nature  is  living.  Arq 
not  these  self-  or  sense-obligatories  ever  contradictions,  opposites,  which  at 
last  insist  on  being  in  effect :  by  the  bringing  the  opposites  in,  all  the 
wanting  is  virtually  supplied  of  course  ? 

Now  I  see  that  in  saying  the  condition  of  having  the  not-self  basis  is 
that  the  self  should  be  virtually  cast  out,  I  have  only  given  another 
instance  of  the  law  that  nature  uses  pre-existing  materials.  That  is  what 
it  is.  Nature  must  have  attained,  before  she  uses  it,  eveiything  what- 
ever. She  will  not  go  by  discontinuity  and  against  reason.  Before  she 
uses  anything  she  has  it  in  another  form. 

In  art  is  not  the  time  for  the  interpretation  come— the  materials 
ready — when  by  the  accimiulated  self-right  painting,  through  the  multitude, 
the  complexity,  of  the  details  so  introduced,  this  feeling  is  compelled :  there 
is  something  we  do  not  see  here ;  something  that  would  bring  simplicity 
and  imity  into  all  this  mass  of  confusion. 

Can  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  fluxion  at  all  help  seeing  it  in  paint- 
ing, in  its  incorporated  exactness  ? 

In  writing  about  justice  as  the  imiversal  *  ordinate '  I  felt  how  eminently 
we  might  see  this  in  art ;  or  surely  rather  hear  it.  For  is  it  not  eminently 
in  music  that  this  is  to  be  traced :  that  justice  is  the  necessity  in  nature  ? 
Justtcey  is  not  that  the  word  for  it  ?  Is  it  here  we  shall  come  to  find  the 
use  of  music  in  revealing  to  nature,  i.e.  in  respect  to  thought  ?  Will  it 
show  best  that  element,  and  enable  one  to  see  it  in  painting  ? 

Now  surely  here  I  get  a  glimpse  of  what  is  the  true  ir^finitude  of  nature. 
Is  it  not  this  ?  the  possibility  of  absolutely  imending  introduction  of  new 
ordinates,  alike  in  each  direction,  new  passions  and  new  justices. 

As  I  have  felt  in  Turner's  painting,  how  they  constitute  a  new  *  abscissa.* 
And  here  also  an  infinitude  for  man  too,  of  course,  to  follow  her — an  in- 
exhaustible advance.  Ever  new  ordinates ;  in  self -form  first,  and  then  in 
effect.  And  knowing  the  process,  how  quickly  that  having  in  effect  may 
come,  how  brief  a  glance  may  enable  us  to  say  :  this  ordinate  just 
beginning  so,  means  this  new  curve  ?  So  is  there  not  here  the  ceaseless 
going  on,  impossible  to  end  ? 

What  is  it,  universally,  that  answers  to  that  which  Turner  seemed  to 
see  so  marvellously,  that  a  particular  spot  of  colour  was  the  essential  thing 
to  give  the  true  effect  to  a  picture  ?  What  is  this  in  science,  in  life  ? — May 
we  not  see  well  in  painting  that  perpetually  shifting  direction  of  the 
ordinates  which  constitutes  the  curve ;  the  constant  re-adjustment  ?  It 
is  not  any  particular  change,  but  a  perpetually  readjusting  change. 

Is  it  not  the  same,  simply,  as  &at  constancy  of  fact  in  nature  which 

necessitates  perpetual  shifting  and  readjusting  of  form?     Is  it  not 

simply  this:    that  the  curve,  the  motion,  must  remain  the  same? — 

This  is  so  striking  in  painting,  it  is  the  thing  it  taught  me  (and  so  gave 
me  a  wholly  new  vision  of  nature),  that  the  true,  the  right,  is  absolutely 
independent  of  form ;  that  anything  may  be  right. — Fainting  shows  this ; 
which  is  in  its  beginning  such  a  strict  exactness. 

Should  I  not  say  anything  but  the  strict  holding  on  to  the  form :  any- 
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thing  but  that,  or  the  mere  self-disregarding  it.  These  are  the  two 
wrongs :  self-holding,  self-letting  go.  All  other  possible  things  are 
right.  So  in  judging  of  a  picture,  is  not  this  the  criterion  if  we  could 
apply  it  ?  Where  is  the  necessity,  the  demand  of  nature,  for  that  inex- 
actness ?  Is  it  for  self  or  not  ?  Or  for  exactness  just  the  same :  is  it 
for  self,  or  did  nature  demand  it  ?  Could  we  look  into  and  through 
painting  so? 

Let  anyone  sit  down  before  pictures  and  ask  this  question  :  Under  what 
limits,  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  way  may  a  painter  deviate  from  exact- 
ness ;  let  go,  be  untrue  to,  the  form  ?  and  see  what  answer  he  gets.  And 
only  think,  while  this  is  what  painting  truly  teaches  [that  nothing  ts,  and 
anything  may  be,  right],  only  think  what  is  said  of  it,  what  it  is  made  out 
to  be,  what  is  talked  about  its  being  '  true '  and  '  representing.'  And  then 
how  this  is  attempted  to  be  patched  by  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the 
artistes  imagination  and  soul,  and  choice,  &c. 

I  thought  for  a  motto  for  a  picture  gallery  I  would  take,  *The  true 
must  be  in  the  form  of  the  false,*  and  would  add,  '  because  the  self  must  be 
cast  out/  Then  I  saw  how  exactly  the  command  which  nature  lays  upon 
the  painter  is  the  second  commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 
perhaps  first  the  first  also,  'Thou  shalt  serve  none  but  me;'  but  then  also 
as  emphatically  the  second : — 
'  Thou  idialt  not  make  an  image.  .  .  .'  This  is  nature's  command  to  the 
painter ;  her  great  commandment,  having  bound  him  to  herself,  'Thou  shalt 
not  make  an  image ' — of  anything.  Of  course  he  must  not.  She  is  not  a 
thing,  nor  can  be  worshipped  under  the  form  of  things.  And  so  I  see  this 
is  the  true  motto  for  a  picture  gallery,  '  Nature  is  a  spirit :'  and  we  may 
well  go  on. 

This  is  the  painter's  lesson ;  one  with  science,  as  I  have  seen,  in  its 
process,  casting  out  the  '  self  from  right ;  one  with  it  in  its  result. 
Or  I  woiild  rather  say,  *  Nature  is  action,  and  they  that  would  portray 
her  must  portray  her  in  action  and  in  truth,'  putting  before  it '  Thou 
shalt  not  make  an  image.' 

How  plainly  we  see  in  it  this  constant  shifting  of  the  *  ordinates  7 ' 
Is  not  this  what  cannot  be  taught  ?  Is  this  why  one  must  be  bom  an 
artist?  In  science  is  it  not  clear,  that  constant  readjustment?  Has  not 
she  mastered  the  art,  up  to  a  certain  point  7  And  so  may  one  learn  to  see 
it  in  art,  by  her  aid  ? 

That  is  the  painter's  real  task  and  difiiculty,  to  draw  fluxion-wise  with 
a  perpetual  readjustment,  not  in  any  definite  way,  like  or  differing  from 
what  is  seen,  but  with  a  difference  perpetually  adjusting  itself.    That  is  its 
truth  to  nature.     Can  we  not  see  this  best  in  thought  ? — May  this  be  a 
reason  '  finished '  pictures  are  often  inferior  to  sketches  (even  those  of 
painters  of  true  power),  viz.  that  in  the  so-called  '  finish '  a  man  who  has 
been  '  true  to  nature '  in  the  sketch  falls  back  upon  a  mode  of  action  not 
true  to  her ;  a  mode  of  action  which,  if  his  whole  painting  had  been  done 
so,  would  have  made  it  not '  true '  at  all  ?     Lpoking  at  a  picture  of  Vicat 
Cole's,  one  saw  that  though  it  was  exquisitely  like  the  '  things,'  taken  indi- 
vidually, it  was  not  like  a  landscape ;  and  also  that  on  looking  at  it  one 
thought  of  the  painting,  one  admired  the  man,  which  means,  surely,  that 
it  had  the  man  in  it ;  the  '  subjective  element/  introduced  by  man,  was 
there  surely. 

Looking  at  a  head  (probably  Haphael^s)  I  saw  one  reason  of  the  com- 
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mand  'Thou  shalt  not  make  an  image/  It  is  that  so  nature  is  truly 
painted  as  a  vehicle,  a  presentation,  of  the  spiritual.  One  sees,  so,  that  it  is 
a  mere  accident,  an  impertinence  as  it  were,  that  it  impresses  our  lingers 
as  matter,  that  it  is  our  perceiving  the  spiritual.  It  is  this  the  painter  gets 
by  being  rightly  not  true  to  things :  painting  images  is  denying  nature's 
spirituality. 

I  think,  too,  I  see  another  thing  :  about  the  painter's  use  of  the  term 
'  hard.'  I  think  its  use  denotes  a  conirision  in  his  mind ;  he  is  think- 
ing, somehow,  he  might  be  true  to  *  things,*  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  that  is  artistic  in  him  protests  against  it.  So  he  conceals  this 
muddle  by  using  the  term  hard  (which  implies  a  fault  he  has  recognised), 
for  that,  the  true  wrongness  of  which  is  definiteness.  In  painting  per- 
fectly good,  and  at  the  farthest  from  hardness,  are  masses  of  paint,  and 
strokes  as  hard  as  can  possibly  be.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  I  think 
that  hardness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  scarcely  any  point  at  all  in  painting ; 
that  it  may  or  may  not  be.  The  question  must  be  of  its  relation  ;  and 
the  feeling  which  expresses  itself  in  the  term  at  present  is  rather  the 
obscure  perception  that  the  painter  must  not  make  an  '  image  *  than  any- 
thing else. 

Could  anything  be  more  exquisite  than  that  use  of  wet  paper  for 
painting  ?  It  is  rendering  it  impossible  to  be  exact ;  indeed,  putting  the 
inexactness  out  of  the  artist's  own  power ;  it  is  committing  it  to  nature : 
saying,  '  You  do  this  for  me.'  The  painter  can  do  this,  of  course,  whose 
work  is  one  with  hers. 

Does  not  the  feet  that  perceiving  is  by  effect,  and  our  non-recognition 
of  this  at  first,  give  a  great  key  to  art  ?  The  self-right  art  forces  on  the 
artist  the  recognition  that  perception  is  of  effects,  and  that  that  painting  has 
been  of  effects  and  not  of  existence  :  of  many,  especially,  instead  of  one. 
The  self-rights  work,  of  whatever  kind,  stands  as  a  great  false  affirmation 
of  the  nature  of  perception  ;  that  it  is  not  of  effects,  i.e.  that  existence  is 
not  active  but  passive.  For  to  say  of  anything  it  is  perceived  by  or  in  its 
effects,  is  not  this  to  say  that  it  is  active  and  not  passive  ?  Here  one  sees 
clearly  how  art  must  undergo  this  crisis,  must  have  its  nutrition  and 
interpretation ;  this  is  necessary  of  perception  by  ejects.  And  so,  too, 
one  sees  how  the  nutrition  in  art  begins  as  reason,  and  goes  on  to  be 
contradiction  of  reason;  begins  as  excluding  arbitrariness.  So  the 
affirmation  of  true  art  is :  go  minutely  and  accurately  into  what  you  are 
vaguely  and  inaccurately  seeing  when  you  look  at  nature,  and  you  will 
find  that  what  makes  you  perceive  is  such  as  this. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  see  is  how  the  moral  elements  are  to  be  seen  as 
one  with  this  perceiving  by  effects  which  embraces  so  well  art  and  thought. 
Is  not  this  curious :  had  I  not  before  a  common  expression  for  life  and 
thought  which  I  could  not  see  extend  itself  to  art  ?  Now,  should  I  not  find 
another  common  to  art  and  life,  but  not  visibly  including  thought :  then 
should  I  not  have  the  perfect  condition  for  excluding  some  negation  ? 
Thus  art  and  life,  life  and  thought,  thought  and  art :  would  not  these 
three  partiaUy  common  terms  well  reveal  the  universal  one  ? 

Can  one  not  see  this  in  painting,  how  the  mode  of  the  genius- 
work  is  determined,  not  to  the  direct  and  easy  way  of  taking  the  thing 
as  it  seems  and  is  eaaiest  to  do,  but  truly  to  its  nature  ?  The  effect  of  that 
which  has  to  be  done  is  in  its  starting-point,  i.e.  the  non-perception  is 
turned  out. 
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The  painter  says :  '  I  have  Reen  that  elsewhere,  and  eridently  thai  is  the 
£Gict  of  all  these  appearances,  it  gives  them  as  necessary.'  ^d  then  he 
paints  that  which  he  thus  perceives,  and  no  sooner  has  he  done  it  than 
that  itaeli*  makes  him  see  the  other  more  truly,  showing  him  the  &ct  of 
some  'appearances*  there,  or  in  something  else  still;  introducing  yet 
another  ordinate.  And  so  does  it  not  go  on — one  thing  showing  him  what 
the  &ct  of  another  is,  and  so  giving  him  that  which  gives  the  appearances-* 
endlessly? 

I  must  think  of  the  idea  of  '  djrnamic  absence '  in  connection  with  art, 
and  especially  in  its  physical,  or  mathematical,  relations.  Of  course  that 
is  the  meaning  of  the  few  strokes  instead  of  the  perfect  form,  and  is  the 
type  of  our  own  action.  But  now  does  it  bear  on  the  question  whether 
from  the  typical  art  the  form  is  wholly  to  disappear  ? 

Does  not  the  natural  action  of  the  hand  guide  the  true  painter  ?  Does 
not  its  asserting  itself  reveal  to  him  that  he  has  painted  truly  to  nature ; 
truer  than  he  had  ever  thought  ?  that  he  had  indeed  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  its  free  action — ^the  tree  play  of  his  passion  7  If  this  be  so  it  has 
this  point  of  interest,  that  it  brings  form  in  this  respect  into  oneness 
with  colour.  For  is  not '  harmony  of  colour  *  this  very  thing ;  that  the 
demands  of  the  eye — ^its  '  natural  action,'  or  the  '  rule  of  passion '  in  it — 
determine  what  the  colour  must  be,  give  the  law  to  it  So  that  it  is  but 
introducing  harmony  in  these  two  elements  of  art  to  recognise  the  same 
part  in  the  hand. 

And  now  how  curious  it  is,  my  very  words  show  that  this  intellectual 

problem  is  the  very  same  as  that  artistic  one  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

What  is  'introducing  harmony'  into   the   (intellectual)  relations  of 

form  and  colour,  but  the  very  same  thing  as  attaining  harmony  in  the 

colouring  of  a  picture,  or  in  the  form  of  it  ?    And  surely  it  comes  by 

the  same  law,  and  the  same  process.     There  is  something  insisting  upon 

the  harmony  here  too ;  something  answering  to  the  eye  and  the  himd, 

and  insisting  on  a  '  free  play  of  its  own  passion/  in  spite  of  external 

apparent  forbidding  of  it. 

Now  by  means  of  this  do  I  not  grasp  again  a  thing  I  felt  must  be,  so  long 

ago :  namely,  that  the  child's  imperfect  drawing  (supposing,  I  dare  say, 

some  capacity  for  art  in  the  child)  has  a  relation  to  die  true  drawing ; 

that  the  inaccuracy,  though  so  different,  is  also  the  same.     Is  it  not  plam, 

in  the  child's  drawing  surely  are  given  the  natural  motions,  the  very 

thing  which  (after  being  suppressed)  is  restored.     Here  it  is  surely  given 

as  one  of  the  constituent  elements.    And  we  see  the  true  work  is  more 

like  this  child-drawing  than  like  the  exact ;  see  the  irr^ular,  broken, 

unjoined  lines,  &c. 

Then  is  there  not  a  striking  general  relation  of  this  thought :  the  artist, 
ias  I  have  seen,  has  to  deny  the  sight,  just  as  science  is  the  denying  of  sense. 
Art  is  to  the  eye  as  science  is  to  sense  altogether ;  it  has  to  deny  it,  to  go 
beyond  it,  to  affirm  against  it. 

It  is  curious  how  the  special  business  of  that  work  which  is  especially 
concerned  with  a  '  faculty,'  seems  to  be  specially  to  deny  that ;  tiius  art 
to  the  eye,  science  to  sense.  The  unartistic  work  affirms  the  sight,  as 
mere  speculation  affirms  sense ;  it  is  science,  as  opposed  to  speculation, 
diat  denies  sense ;  that  which  makes  sense  its  special  instrument  and 
business. 
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Then  see,  as  the  artist's  work  is  to  affirm  against  ihe  eye,  he  has  in  the 
hand  the  means  which  enables  him  to  do  this :  does  not  the  hand,  as  it 
were,  assert  itself  against  the  eye  ? 

Bather,  perhaps,   each  fiirmshes  one  positive  with  its  complementary 

negative,  supplying  what  is  wanting  in  the  other.     Would  it  not  be 

curious  if  art  should  turn  out  truly  to  be  a  '  hand  *-thing  rather  than  an 

*  eye  '-thing,  or  at  least  based  on  both  7    Even,  as  it  appears  to  me, 

mathematics  must  be  based  on  time  rather  than,  or  at  least  as  well  as,  on 

space. 

Now  here  this  is  the  point  of  interest ;  (i8  art  asserts  against  the  eye — by 

the  same  method  and  power — so  surely  must  it  be  that  science  asserts 

against  sense.     That  is,  there  must  be  in  respect  to  science  something  that 

is  as  the  hand  to  art ;    something  which  enables  it  to  affirm  against  the 

very  organ  to  which  it  seems  to  be  emphatically  related,  and  this  should 

be  in  some  '  natural  action '  in  us,  demanding,  as  it  were,  its  free  play. 

Indeed  is  it  not  very  simple — simply  what  I  have  seen  ?  The  means  whereby 

science  is  enabled  to  affirm  against  the  sense,  is  it  not  the  '  natural  action ' 

of  the  reason,  acting  with  the  sense-observation,  incorporating  it,  so 

modifying  it  that  it  will  obey  its  law,  conform  to  it — to  the  play  and  rule 

of  its  passion  7 

So  I  see  again  that  deviation  from  the  self-right  is  the  same  as  the 
difference  of  the  thinff  affirmed  by  science  from  the  appearances. 
Reaaon  then-this  plly  of  passioi,  which  creates  trueS^e  by  bring- 
ing  the  appearances  into  oneness  with  itself — this  is  as  the  band  is  to  art ; 
relatively  to  science  observation  is  the  eye,  reason  is  the  hand ;  and  so  the 
further  step  is  plain  surely,  in  respect  to  philosophy :  as  science  is  the  eye, 
the  moral-sense  (as  I  have  termed  it)  is  the  hand,  incorporating  science 
with  the  '  natural  action,'  the  play  of  its  passion.  So  all  these  are  but  suc- 
cessive arts — stages  and  forms  of  it,  may  we  not  say.  Is  it  not  one  process, 
one  thing  done  in  and  through  all  7 

This  is  what  I  saw  before,  that  the  moral  sense  is  as  the  touch,  and 
science  as  the  sight ;  I  had  seen  that  relation  there.  Now  I  have  worked 
up  to  it  again  from  the  other  end  as  it  were.  And  seeing  it  here,  in 
philosophy,  is  it  not /^raq/*  that  it  is  so  in  art  7 

And  now  do  I  see  in  mathematics  anything  corresponding  7  Is  time 
her^  to  be  as  the  hand  7  Does  not  that  enable  us  to  affirm  against 
spa6e7 
Now  if  this  is  true  of  these  things  it  must  be  true  of  music  too ;  and  can 
we  see  it  7  Would  it  not  give  us  a  fresh  insight  to  see  what  in  music 
answers  thus  to  eye  and  lumd  7  What,  in  it,  is  the  hand,  and  demands  to 
incorporate  all  the  externally  imposed  in  its  own  natural  action  7 

As  I  write  these  words,  how  I  feel  I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  life,  the 

right,   the    duty  (that  is,   the  eye),  the  '  externally  imposed ;'   the 

passion  (that  is,  the  hand) ;  and  all  the  former  must  conform  to  the 

rule  of  this. 

But  in  respect  to  music,  should  I  remember  how  the  eye  itself  acts  the  part 

of  the  hand,  as  it  were,  in  respect  to  colour  7     Is  it  in  music  the  same  7  is 

there,  not  two  '  faculties,'  but  one  acting  both  parts  7     Is  music,  that  is 

to  say,  formless  (form  in  a  dynamic  absence  in  it),  as  art  may  perhaps  be  7 

One  sees  in  this  demand  for  the  self-form  of  everything  to  be,  before  its 

dynamic  absence,  the  reason  for  the  '  stages '  of  genius :  must  it  not 

have  the  exactness  in  its  self-form  firsts  &c.,  that  its  absence  may  be 

dynamic? 
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Thinking  of  the  tme  '  form/  in  art^  as  determined  by  the  natural  action  of 
the  hand,  may  not  one  trace  this  in  detail  ?  Has  it  any  connection  with 
the  spiral  form  of  the  hand  itself?  Does  this  lay  its  laws  on  art,  in  respect 
e.g.  of  the  converging  lines,  and  the  parallelion,  &g.  ?  In  &ct,  may  we 
here  find  many  things  connected — ^the  miiyersal  spiral  in  nature;  the 
ellipflCy  which  simply  is  the  spiral,  as  the  one  form  ?  Seeing  the  hand  as  a 
spiral,  are  not  relations  opened  up  here  ?  As  expressing  inevitably  in  its 
*  natural  action  *  these  conditions  of  form,  must  it  not  reoeal  the  true  form, 
reveal  it  though  hidden ;  '  superinduce  *  it,  as  I  have  said,  over  the  details, 
and  incorporate  them  in  it  ?  It  has  it  in  its  nature  to  bring  out  the  hidden 
universal  form ;  I  say,  visibly  the  truth  of  these  appearances  is  thaU  Is 
it  not  remarkable  thus  to  find  for  art  the  same  instnunents  and  relations 
as  for  science  and  philosophy :  as  these  have,  as  it  were,  a  '  mechanism  *  ibr 
their  making  in  the  structure  of  our  conscious  nature — ^in  sense  and 
intellect,  and  in  intellect  and  moral  sense: — so  art  has,  as  it  were,  a 
mechanism  for  its  creation  in  the  bodily  structure— -in  the  eye  and  the 
hand  :  in  each  case  the  one  first  giving  the  phenomena,  the  other  supply- 
ing the  unseen  element.  Then  is  it  not  striking  that  this  part  supplied  by 
our  own  organisation  (so  to  speak)  is  the  part  that  is  not  in  our  conscious- 
ness, and  so  comes  unforeseen  ?  Is  not  this  a  thing  to  note :  that  coming  of 
unforeseen  results,  that  binding  up  of  multiform  things,  without  visible 
law,  into  an  imit  with  a  new  law  that  flashes  forth  imsought  and  unfore- 
seen ;  is  it  not  always  furnished  from  our  own  organisation  I  So  this, 
again,  has  to  be  seen  in  genius.  Now  in  art  will  it  be  seen  that  the  true 
form — the  unity  in  form — does  express  the  hand,  and  in  that  express  the 
universal  form  of  nature,  the  spiral  and  the  ellipse  ?  Are  there  here  to  be 
recognised  tests,  and  criteria,  and  guides  for  it?  When  we  recognise 
'  truth  to  nature '  in  form  as  we  do,  is  it  really  truth  to  this  universal 
truth  of  nature  ?  and  our  recognition,  is  it  really  a  recognition  of  truth  to 
our  own  '  natural  action '  ? 

And  then  this  suggests  strange  thoughts  respecting  life.  Is  the  true 
right — ^that  which  we  recognise  at  once,  the  right  in  the  form  of  wrong 
— is  that  the  expression  of  our  own  'natural  action  *;  is  it  therefore  we 
recognise  it  ?  And  this  '  form  '  of  our  actions,  thus  to  be  superinduced 
by  the  rule  of  passion  over  external  or  self-based  '  duty,*  is  this  to  be 
seen  at  all  as  parallel  with  the  '  form  *  in  art  ?  Can  it  be  in  any  way 
expressed  in  the  law  of  the  spiral  or  ellipse  ?  Will  the  reason  of  the 
space-laws  appear  in  these  ? 

With  regard  to  the  hand  as  a  spiral,  it  is  very  marked  in  its  action. 
Especially  one  sees  this  in  the  motion  imposed  on  it  by  its  position 
with  the  back  turned  forward,  and  the  position  it  naturally  assumes 
in  grasping  with  the  palm  up.     This  is  a  complete  spiral  motion. 
And  it  is  interesting,  surely,  that  it  seems   exactly  one  with  the 
shark's  motion  in  seizing  its  prey ;  it  surely  describes  first  that  spiral 
through  the  water,  and  with  evident  reason. 
In  respect  to  the  hand  as  guiding  to  the  true  form  of  nature,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  its  structure,  the  marked  spiral.     It  is  the  absolute  form  of 
nature,  the  ellipse,  just  the  first  step  departed  from,  with  but  one  more 
'  minus  *  in  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  with  only  just  enough  minus  in  it  to  render 
it  useful)  available  among  things  that  are  by  a  minus.     Now  how  interest- 
ing it  Ik  that  the  cochlea  has  the  same  structure.     Is  this  truly  the  basis  of 
music  ?     Is  the  cochlea,  as  it  were,  the  '  hand  *  to  the  vestibide,  &c.,  as  the 
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eye  7  Le.  is  the  cochlea  (among  other  functions)  the  instrument  of  music? 
Is  not  its  kinship  to  the  hand  striking  ?  Must  it  not  serve  a  truly  parallel 
part?  In  this  respect,  consider  how  music  has  two  elements  in  it, 
clearly,  melody  and  harmony.  Do  they  answer  to  form  and  colour  in 
painting  7 — ^Does  it  not  want  a  '  hand/  as  it  were,  to  re-assert  its  natural 
action — the  play  of  its  passion— over  the  collected  '  appearances '  ?  Must 
not  the  twofold  organ  have  been  given  for  the  possible  production  of  an  art 
in  respect  to  sound  ? 

Then  is  here  the  true  idea  of  an  art :  this  form  of  co-operation  of  two 
'  organs '  or  powers  of  one;  the  re-assertion  of  the  natural  action  over  the 
phenomena  received  from  without,  i.e.  the  casting  out  of  the  negation— 
fio  human  life  is  the  art     And  here  we  see  humanity ;  is  it  not  the  instru- 
ment of  an  art  ?•  an  instrument  of  music,  is  it  not  ?  Has  not  man  felt  it  so  ? 
Then  if  we  have  here  a  possible  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  ear,  will  it  help 
us  also  in  respect  to  the  eye  ?    Is  any  parallel  traceable  in  it.    Or  surely  is 
it  not  clear  thus  7     In  the  eye  is  no  second  organ ;  and  is  there  any  dis- 
tinctly spiral  structure  present  7     Is  it  not  simply  the  receptive  organ  7 
So  that  we  understand  why  eye  and  hand  co-operate  in  art.     The  hand  is 
to  art  as  the  cochlea  to  music ;  and  the  eye  answers  properly  to  the  vesti- 
bule, &c.  in  the  ear. 

Thinking  of  cochlea  as  hand,  is  this  not  a  true  morphological  view  7     Is 

not  the  ear  truly  a  limb,  genmiating  out,  and  does  the  cochlea  properly 

answer  to  the  hand  7 

But  then  the  eye  has  the  art-power  over  colour :  what  gives  it  this  p     Is 

not  this  the  secret  of  part  of  the  elaboration  of  its  nerve  structure  7     For 

this  the  demand,  I  suppose,  is  not  of  mechanical  structure. 

Thus  I  see  again  the  truth  of  that  feeling  about  art,  that  it  is  the  union 
of  the  artist's  own  nature  with  external  nature,  that  it  is  nature  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  human  soul. 

Might  one  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  nature  and  man ;  recognising  that 
this  means  simply  the  very  truth  of  nature — ^nature  as  she  is :  that  it  is 
only  thus  that  she  can  be  '  to  us  *  as  she  truly  is  7 
It  is  the  assertion  of  the  subjective,  of  the  man ;  may  we  not  even  say  it 
is  the  addition  of  something  from  him  7  but  its  value  is  not  this,  as  it 
seems,  but  wholly  in  its  giving  nature  truly  instead  of  untruly ;  in  its 
turning  out  the  negation  that  is  in  our  perception :  the  negation,  that  is, 
perceive  truly  instead  of  untruly;  it  is  simply  a  roundabout  way  of 
expressing  that.  It  is  only  the  substitution  of  a  truer  for  an  untrue 
perception ;  that  is,  the  addition  of  something  to  our  perception,  of  course, 
being  the  banishing  of  an  absence  from  it ;  but  it  only  falsely  appears  to 
be  adding  something  from  ourselves.  By  the  very  statement  it  is  not  so ; 
it  is  only  a  completing  of  our  act  of  perception.  And  now  there  is  a 
suggestion  in  this :  here  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  very  coming  into  being  of 
a  perceiving:  for  this  banishing  the  negation  in  our  perceiving — this 
filling  up  of  a  not-perceiving — must  surely  be  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  the  rest  of  perceiving.  And  as  we  thus  see  this  second  '  portion,'  as  it 
were,  of  perceiving,  thus  to  arise  by  the  operation  of  a  '  natural  action ' 
on  the  part  of  the  percipient,  against  a  mere  mass  of  appearances — imperfect 
apprehensions  of  nature — ^imposed  on  it,  so  is  it  not  with  the  first  part,  of 
which  we,  as  it  were,  simply  find  ourselves  in  possession  7 
That  is,  is  it  not  as  if  what  we  call  'perception'  were  a  kind  of 
instinctive  '  art '  7 
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May  we  not,  as  it  were,  retrace  our  steps  in  that  first  perception  by  means 
of  the  second  step,  of  which  we  see  the  process?  Is  not  it  also  an 
assertion  of  a  natural  action  against  a  mass  of  mere  impressions  ?  And, 
indeed,  when  we  have  this  thought,  do  we  not  at  once  see  that  it  is  so ;  it 
is  indeed  known  to  be  so,  and  has  been  noticed :  what  we  call  perception 
is  the  inducing  of  a  unity  over  a  multitude  of  '  sensations' ;  here  it  is 
exactly.  It  is  precisely  what  I  call  genius-work,  it  is  in  fiict  the 
fundamental  step  in  art ;  instinctiYe  art,  as  it  were ;  art  with  as  yet  no 
external  mode  of  expression. 

Is  there  not  a  further  insight  into  art  itself  in  this?  And  does  it  not 
show  it  in  an  interesting  relation,  for  is  not  this  act  of  '  perception,' 
distinct  perceiving  of  objects  instead  of  mere  sensations,  the  very  first 
step  in  reason,  the  point  at  which  intellect  proper  begins  ?  I  have  seen 
this  in  respect  to  the  child,  and  how  it  marks  the  union  of  two  *  oigana ' 
in  one  action.  So  the  attainment  of  the  '  art-process '  is  then  the 
foundation  of  the  intellectual  life.  Might  it  not  also,  in  this  form  of 
perception,  be  held  the  distinction  between  man  and  other  animals : 
granting  them  consciousness.  Is  not  theirs  a  consciousness  of  sensations 
only,  not  of  external  objects  ?  [Indeed,  may  not  this  have  something 
to  do  with  the  character  of  instinct ;  is  it  what  it  is  as  being  a  direct 
reaction  on  sensations,  not  perplexed  by  the  '  idea '  of  '  things '  ?] 
And  if  this  is  the  true  idea  of  perception,  does  it  not  agree  also  perfectly 
with  what  I  have  felt  before,  that  it  is  a  '  function '?  Does  not  that  idea 
mean  the  very  same  thing  as  this? 

This  element  in  art,  too,  goes  with  the  'becoming'  into  dynamic 
absence  ;  the  tendency  to  the  '  point '  as  the  perfect  existence :  it  is  the 
eyes  make  the  '  things ;'  nature  is  not  things,  is  not  many. 

By  the  bye,  is  it  not  curious  how  art  has  been  true  to  nature  before 

science;   has,  as  it  were,  outrun  it;   has  been  in  all  its  true  and 

characteristic  work  affirming  unity ;  aZZ  along  doing  this,  while  science, 

surely,  has  been  much  longer  coming  to  it?     Has  not  art  been  affirming 

the  unity  of  nature  all  along,  even  while  science  was  multiplying 

entities  and  bloating  the  intellect  with  incoherent  powers  and '  elements' 

to  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  7     Truer  to  science  than  she  has 

been  to  herself,  art  has  been.     Surely  because  it  was  easier.     Has  art^ 

as  the  term  has  been  used,  fewer  elements  in  it,  and  so  more  eaaly 

achieved? 

And  is  it  not  clear  also  here  how  the  unity  affirmed /or  the  many  must  be 

a  unity  that  has  all  in  it  ?    The  hand  in  putting  for  the  multitude  of  forma 

the  one  natural  motion,  must  put  a  one  that  ia  the  many.     And  so,  surely, 

it  is  in  life.     Can  I  see  more  of  this  ? 

This  view  of  the  hand  as  the  '  art-organ '  (in  respect  to  form)  with  the 
recognition  it  involves  of  the  same  relation  in  other  things — ^in  the  eye, 
e.g. — ^this  idea  implies,  as  it  were,  the  recognition  of  a  new  Junction  in  the 
body,  not  recognised  before,  and,  of  course,  of  structures  corresponding.  It 
gives  us  a  new  key  to  anatomy  even  ;  and,  of  course,  as  the  hand  has  more 
than  one  function — ^this  and  innumerable  others — ^so  surely  it  is  in  every 
case ;  these  art  organs  are  not  for  that  alone. 

Thus  art  is  simply  the  true  perception  of  nature,  the  casting  out  of  the 
non-perception.  Here  is  the  true  relation  of  that  question  (put  as  an 
argument  so  often)  about  the  necessary  imperfection  of  our  perception,  or 
the  subjective  element  in  it.     Art  shows,  w,  the  casting  out  of  that.    Ia 
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thifl  not  plain  in  it,  that  it  is  a  revealing  of  nature— of  the  truth  uf  it — 
that  ifi  beyond  perception  or  the  possibility  of  perceiving. 

How  curious,  too,  that  the  identity  of  this  with  what  science  does  in 
showing  things  not  directly  perceivable,  and  producing  on  our  minds 
the  same  directly  convincing  impression  of  truth,  has  not  been  seen. 
How  palpably  the  processes  are  the  same ;  how  palpably  each  says  to 
us  :  '  This  is  why  you  perceive  that.* 

If  it  is  urged  how  can  we  transcend  this  power  of  ours  of  conscious  per- 
ception, art  is  the  answer ;  here  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  process  of  it, 
and  the  reason,  made  clear.  So,  too,  how  the  question  is  answered,  '  What 
is  art  for  ?  * — The  condition  of  nature  in  us,  thus  asserting  itself  against  our 
perceiving  of  the  external,  is  the  negation  being  put  out  of  it.  This  is  how 
the  artist  is  in  his  work ;  his  nature,  by  the  negation  being  out  of  it,  can 
turn  out  the  negation  also  from  the  perceiving. 

But  then  how  and  in  what  sense  is  this  true  of  work  that  is  not  genius- 
work  ?     I  think  I  see :  in  true  talent- work  is  not  the  self,  the  nega- 
tion in  the  man,  eminently  introduced,  determining  every  part  and  pro- 
cess (as  we  see  so  well  in  science) ;  so  that  those  who  do  talent-work 
are  right  in  aifirming  that  their  self  is  in  it— but  then  it  is  not  truly 
art ;  in  genius  work  the  true  nature  in  man,  and  not  his  '  self,'  is  in 
his  work,  and  the  negation,  so,  is  turned  out  of  the  perceiving ;  in  the 
work  which  is  merely  the  applying,  and  not  the  creating,  of  the  art  at 
all,  the  man  is  not  in  his  work  at  all;  he  merely  uses  what  others  have 
provided.     Is  not  this  the  difference  of  the  three  ?     But  then,  how 
curious  it  is ;  it  is  the  talent- worker  emphatically  who  affirms  that '  he* 
is  in  his  work.     Genius  feels  that '  he  *  is  not ;  nature  is  so  in  him,  but 
not  his  self.     This  is  just  what  ehoidd  be ;   it  is  parallel  to  the  self- 
goodness  being  what  we  feel  as  goodness ;  and  when  man  is  tnily  good 
he  f^als  it  is  not  he — when  the  self  is  cast  out  he  feels,  this  is  no  good' 
ness  of  mine. 
I  say  the  turning  out  the  negation  from  within  is  the  turning  out  of  the 
negation  from  the  perception;  they  are  truly  one — the  negation  within  is 
the  basis  and  root  of  that  without.     As  we  see  in  respect  to  right ;  it  is 
the  self-basis  makes  the  '  external*  self-right;  the  true  right — one  with 
good — takes  its  place  with  the  perfect  desire  of  good;  so  that,  in  fact,  all 
is  said  in  saying  that  the  negation  is  cast  out  of  man  ;  this  is  the  simple 
process ;  but  still  it  is  of  importance  to  recognise  that,  with  this,  his  appre- 
hension of  that  which  is  around  also  changes ;  not  the  appearance,  but  the 
practical  feeling  and  apprehension  of  it.     That  is  the  sign,  the  only  sign 
and  feeling,  of  the  fact  of  this  turning  out  of  the  negation ;  the  man  per- 
ceives the  external  change  to  him,  and  becomes  possessed  of  a  new  and 
fuller  meaning.     It  is  no  more  the  fact,  but  the  revealer  to  him  of  some 
&ct  before  imkno  wn ;  he  says :  '  Yes,  I  see  that  is  the  appearance,  but 
do  not  affirm  that  it  is ;  to  say  that  it  18  implies  ignorance  of  this ;  non- 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  a  Mae  basis.'     Now  this  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  respect  to  right  and  '  duty  ;*  that  change  is  a  sign  of  the 
casting  out  of  self;  it  ta  the  perfect  casting  it  out,  that  is,  the  conscious 
feeling  of  its  being  done. 

Is  it  not  curious  ?  to  restrain  the  natural  action  of  our  own  being  is  a 
thing  we  can  do,  by  effort ;  but  to  reassert  it  with  these  things-^which 
(untruly  taken)  have  restrained  it— incorporated  in  it  as  they  truly  are, 
ibis  we  cannot  do. 
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But  may  it  not  be  leamt;  i.e.  the  way  to  let  it  be  done  in  ns  be 
learnt? 
The  true  assertion  of  our  being,  our  nature,  of  course  cannot  be  a  self-act. 
Wheresoever  nature  acts  we  do  not  feel  *  we '  are  doing ;  we  only  perceive 
something  has  happened,  has  come,  that  we  have  done  something.  The 
casting  out  of  self  must  be  in  this  form. 

May  one  say  also,  the  true  action  must  come  in  the  form  of  the  not- 
acting  ?     Does  not  genius  show  it  ?     Is  not  this  true :  talent's  feeling  is 
'  I  will  do,  I  am  doing ' ;  that  of  genius  begins  as  it  were  at  the  end ;  it 
is  only  *  I  have  done.' 
It  must  be  a  not-doing,  a  letting,  and  yet  a  not-letting  too — a  yielding  and 
resisting.    That  giving  sway  to  the  natural  action  is  our  intensest  action — 
the    man's — ^yet  it  cannot   be  effortful.     Effort  means  tension,   means 
opposition  to  the  natural  action.     The  &ct  of  the  effortlessness  of  genius- 
work  involves  that  it  is  a  play  of  natural  action  :  it  is  the  same ;  so  this  is 
known.     Then  of  what  is  it  the  natural  action  ? 

Is  the  meaning  of  it  all  this :  that  in  us  all  is  nature  with  a  negation  or 
minus — '  being '  with  an  absence ;  and  that  this  absence  is  filled  up— nature 
in  us  made  complete — by  the  bringing  into  union  with  it  of  that  which  is 
without.  Is  this  the  one  process  of  our  life  ?  And  then  can  we  see 
farther.  This  is  a  process  of  union  between  two  incompletes ;  for  this 
'  external '  also  has  a  minus  in  it ;  is  not  nature  as  it  is,  but  as  it  is 
perceived  by  us  :  that  is  the  incompleteness  externally ;  now  may  not  the 
internal  incompleteness  then  be  of  the  same  kind ;  be  an  incompleteness 
due  to  our  mode  of  perceiving,  or  consciousness,  rather  than  any  other  ? 
Nature  cannot  be  incomplete,  but  may  be  incompletely  perceived. 

Or  may  we  say,  nature  cannot  be  as  she  is  not,  but  may  be  perceived  or 
felt  as  she  is  not. 
So  may  it  not  be  that  this  subjective  incompleteness  is  merely  that  we  do 
not  perceive  '  man '  completely ;  ^at  we  have  not  a  true  consciousness  of 
man ;  that  '  we '  are  not  perfectly,  or  truly,  '  man.'  This  I  have  seen 
before,  how  it  seems  to  me  not  our  being,  but  our  consciousness,  in  which 
the  negation  is :  that  we  have  not  a  consciousness  of  '  man ;'  man  being 
perfect. — So  then  is  this  completing  the  absence  within  by  nature  from 
without,  is  this  simply  our  becoming  truly  conscious,  conscious  of  our  true 
being  ?     Is  it  simply  our  becoming  man  ? 

Surely  art  wants  its  '  organs.'  Are  ihere  not  a  whole  series  of  art-oigans 
in  the  body  7  How  should  it  be  without  them  ?  Of  course,  while  art 
seems  to  be  a  thing  without  organs,  or  instruments  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  is  (as  other  functions  are),  it  must  seem  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable.  It  is  as  if  we  tried  to  imagine  sight  without  an 
eye.  But  recognising  its  organs  thus,  and  the  mode  of  their  action  [namely 
by  re-asserting  their  natural  action,  incorporating  with  it  the  *  phenomena'] 
does  it  not  become  intelligible  ?  We  see  what  it  is,  namely  these  two 
things  together,  and  why,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  necessary.  And 
then,  according  to  this  view,  there  is  no  art  without  genius.  It  begins  with 
genius  work ;  as  soon  as,  and  no  sooner  than,  the  natural  action  re-asserts 
itself  against  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  appearances,  against  the  self-right 
(or  sense-right,  for  surely  these  are  thoroughly  parallel). 

Is  not  this  the  true  limit  and  definition  of  art  ?     Is  it  not  according  to 
my  old  thought,  that  art  should  denote  the  process,  the  mode  of  the 
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doing,  and  not  the  materials ;  that  all  work  done  in  the  true  art  way 
(whatever  its  materials)  is  art ;  all  done  in  the  mere  appearance-way, 
whatever  the  materials,  is  not  art.  That — not-art — is  the  phenomenal, 
the  external  (m  perceived  simply,  ruling  over  and  putting  aside  the  man  ; 
the  other — art,  the  only  thing  of  which  the  name  is  true — is  the 
true  union  of  true  nature  with  the  true  man  in  us. 

Now  this  is  the  same  thing  that  needs  to  be  seen  in  life  also :  that  it 
is  not  external  '  things  *  that  are  right  or  wrong,  but '  actions  *  only. 
The  process,  the  art,  alone  makes  the  right,  as  it  alone  makes  art.     Is 
not  calling  some  things  art  and  others  not-art  the  very  same  error  as 
calling  some  external  forms  of  doing  '  right,*  and  others  *  wrong  V  As 
all    action   that  is  for  good  is  right,  and  only  that,  so  surely  all 
doing  that  truly  unites  man  and  nature  is  art,  and  only  that. 
Surely,  genius  has  no  art  but  that  of  not  refusing  to  see  a  thing  because 
it  will  not  agree  with  something  else  it  also  sees.     Is  not  that  all  ? 
The  question  is,  what  is  that  mysterious  truth  which  demands  untruth  as 
its  condition  7     Is  it  not  evidently  one  question  with,  what  is  that  right 
which  demands  wrong  as  its  condition  ?     Is  not  here  the  secret  of  this 
strange  world  7  • 

There  is  wrong ;  no.  Then  there  is  right ;  no.  What  then  ?  mere 
mockery  and  spite  ?  Let  art  answer.  Does  it  not  whisper  to  us,  like  a 
kind  elder  sister  who  has  gone  through  our  lesson  before,  'Is  it  the  right 
that  has  wrong  as  its  condition  ?  *  Do  we  not  kriow  it  is  ?  If  it  were 
not,  why  has  wrong  been  in  the  world  at  all  ?  why  anything  there  that 
was  not  wanted,  that  was  of  no  use  ?  And  thinking  of  this,  of  art  as  a 
sort  of  elder  sister  to  human  life,  whispering  to  us  Uie  answer,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  whether  in  fact  it  be  not  so ;  whether  what  we  perceive  as 
art  be  not  truly  the  moral  life  of  some  other  Beings,  the  very  same  thing 
as  our  own  life,  a  veritable  working  out  of  the  casting  out  of  the  self,  by 
other  Beings  tiian  us.  So  that  it  is  truly  the  same  thing  as  what  we 
feel  as  our  moral  life.  And  so,  again,  may  not  this  life  of  ours,  with  its 
pain  and  wrong,  and  struggle  and  failure,  and  horror  and  seeming  hope- 
lessness, may  not  this  very  lile  of  ours  be  an  'art*  to  some  other  beings? 
be  seen  by  them  in  that  form,  be  so  their  aid  and  help  and  delight,  their 
very  guide  to  the  perfecting  of  their  own  life  ?  May  that  be  one  service 
we  render  in  our  toils,  one  recompense  we  have  for  our  sorrows  ?  And 
so  is  it  with  the  rest  of  our  life,  too;  with  science  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  it.  Or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  is  this  that  we  feel  as  our 
moral  life — illusion  as  it  is — our  feeling  of  Qiat  which  truly  is  an  art-life? 
Is  it  an  art-life  tridy,  felt  thus  by  us?  This  has  a  cruel  heartless  sound, 
but  it  is  not  so  as  I  mean  it.  It  is  rather,  does  not  God  use  us  to  teach 
the  universe,  as  by  an  image,  a  vision ;  not  with  cruelty,  but  as  His  best 
gift,  and  knowing  well  that  He  is  using  human  souls. — But  in  reference 
to  the  inexactness  of  right  drawing,  M.  remarks  how  it  is  shown  even  in 
the  teaching  to  draw  a  line ;  it  is  drawn  broken ;  and  one  sees,  too,  how 
the  nature  of  the  hand  expresses  itself  in  this. 

Is  there  not  a  farther  light  on  art  in  seeing  its  parallel  to  life :  the 
substitution  of  the  unity  true  to  nature  for  the  details  exact  to  the 
appearance,  as  one  with  the  subordination  of  pleasure  to  use,  abolishing 
restraint  from  pleasure  ?  One  sees  how  that  which  is  thus  cast  off  in  art 
answers  to  the  part  of '  duty  '  which  does  not  serve  use,  and  that  the  '  time 
to  nature '  is  the  least  '  exactness  *  to  the  '  thing  *  which  will  suffice  to 
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express  it  [other  things — more — so  finding  room  to  enter.]  Now  is  not 
the  '  unity '  that  thus  comes  in  art,  that  very  same  unity  which  comes  in 
life  in  the  substitution  of  the  one  simple  desire  for  good,  for  the  multitude 
of '  duties '  7  Can  one  see  this  more ;  how  the  '  unity  *  is  the  same  in  the 
two  ?  And  can  one  see  too  how  it  is  something  parallel  to  acting  for  self, 
or  pleasure  instead  of  use,  that  makes  the  exactness  necessaiy,  involvea 
restraint  on  doing  the  very  thing  that  is  '  acted  for.*  Surely  there  should 
be  something  visible  here ;  there  is  a  non-perception  in  the  basis  of  the 
'self-rightB '  painting  that  invohres  the  restraint  upon  itself  in  that  exactness; 
demands  that  that  should  be  done,  that  passion  denied ;  which  nature  does 
not  demand. 

And  is  there  in  this  something  truly  answering  to  the  putting  together 

in  time,  making  co-existing,  what  in  the  other  is  in  sequence,  putting  in 

one,  as  it  were,  successive  aspect  of  the  object?      Is  not  this  the 

artist's  instinct  ? 

The  truly  more  is  an  apparent  less — ^is  not  here  the  imion  of  that 

contradiction  1  have  observed  in  the  impressions  pictures  give :  the  true 

picture  making  me  say,  '  See  the  leaving  out,*  and  another, '  See  how  much 

more  work.*    Both  are  true.     [Practically  the  one  notes  the  putting  a 

single  stroke  for  a  number,  the  other  how  doing  that  makes  possible  a 

whole  host  of  other  things,  so  that  in  the  true  work  there  is  really  more — 

even  more  strokes — than  in  the  most  exact.     It  is  simply  that  the  true 

work  is  based  upon  a  not-doing.]     We  see  in  the  ellipse  the  more  is  less, 

the  putting  together,  or  making  to  co-exist,  the  many,  also  is  a  less.     Is  not 

the  true  art  this :   does  it  not  put  diagonals  for  the  sides,  as  it  were,  and 

curves  for  lines,  curves  of  which  the  components  themselves  are  curves  ? 

So,  too,  it  presents  depth  afresh  ? — ^What  1  want  to  see  is,  whether  in  art 
truly  there  be  not  some  virtual  time-element,  something  that  is  truly  a 
putting  co-existence  not  only  in  place  of  separateness  in  space,  but  of 
sequence.  But  speaking  again  of  the  ellipse,  are  these  two  ideas  true :  that 
truly  there  is  in  true  art  an  elliptic  form  as  universal,  however  modified 
and  obscured,  and  this  determined  by  the  essentially  '  elliptic '  (i.e.  spiral) 
form  of  the  hand.  [And  so  perhaps  that  it  must  be  true  to  nature, 
because  being,  by  the  form  of  the  hand,  inevitably  thrown  into  elliptic 
form  ?]  And  Sien,  again,  is  the  thought  that  the  truly  perfect  ellipse  is  the 
point,  one  with  the  belief  that  perfect  art  would  wholly  lay  aside  form  7 
Are  not  these  two  ideas  the  same  in  different  relations  7 

That  entire  ceasing  of  form  fix)m  the  perfect  art  would  it  not  be  a  perfect 
instance  of  the  dynamic  absence,  there  would  be  a  condition  which  could 
arise  only  through  the  *  form '  having  been.  Must  it  not  be  so  7 — But 
then  why  not  the  same  of  colour,  which  would  leave  'nothing'  aa 
representing  art  Now  is  not  this  true,  although  it  seems  ridiculous ;  is 
it  not  true  of  all  that  is  in  the  physical  that  it  has  no  perfection  save 
in  ceasing  to  be  7  But  then  is  not  colour  alone,  as  art,  its  being  by  the 
least  minus  whereby  it  can  be  at  all  in  a  self-form : — as  we  see  in  the 
ellipse  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  hand  as  a  spiral.  To  be  at  all  in  the 
physical  is  to  embody  a  minus,  and  so  each  thing  embodies  the  least 
minus  which  fulfils  die  conditions  of  its  use.  Is  this  a  law  7  at  least 
then  it  is  most  perfect,  most '  useful.' 
Plainly  one  sees  the  perplexity  about  art,  how  the  feeling  that  it  must  be 
true  to  nature  has  made  the  difficulty.  It  is  only  not  seeing  what  the 
meaning,  the  condition,  of  being  true  to  nature  is.    Art  is  true  to  nature 
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just  as  science  is.  Suppose  it  were  insisted  that  science  was  true  to  nature, 
not  seeing  that  it  was  so  exactly  in  denying  the  appearance— that  its  truth 
to  nature  was  truth  to  what  makes  us  perceive,  not  to  what  we  do 
perceive.     Art  simply  wants  a  little  seeing  to  make  it  clear. 

Again  I  see  how  Uie  natural  motion  of  the  hand  must  express  the  truth 
of  nature,  its  dynamic  truth.  I  was  speaking  of  how  a  thing  truly  is  only 
in  its  dynamic  absence,  first  truly  is  in  what  it  makes  possible  to  be,  and 
I  found  my  hand  naturally  describing  the  sweep  of  the  downward  and 
upward  force,  and  as  it  were  holding  up  before  my  eyes  the  result — the 
'  interpretation.'  And  then  I  saw  how  that  sweep  was  exactly  the  natural, 
motion  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  could  not  help  being ;  how  it  refused  any 
other.  The  motion  of  the  hand  (and  arm)  t^  the  dynamic  truth  of  nature, 
it  is  the  downward  and  upward  sweep. 

Evidently  art-truth  to  nature  is  truth  to  dynamic  nature,  as  science  is. 
That  is,  we  may  say,  it  is  a  process  partly  seen  that  presents  these 
'  things ;'  art  is  to  show  the  nature  of  this  process,  so  that  the  eye  may  see 
them  visibly  coming  out  of  and  necessitated  by  it.  It  introduces  eslJiedo 
imity,  possibility,  i.e.  reason ;  as  science  intellectuaL  Are  not  the '  things  * 
just  the  '  resultants,'  the  things  '  left '  as  it  were  by  the  process  (as  Uie 
chemical '  substances ')  ?  Art  shoidd  show  us  the  process  from  which  they 
are  '  deposited,'  as  it  were ;  should  show  the  unseen  *  &ct.'  Now  the 
hand  is  compelled  to  express  this  in  its  action ;  it  must  be  true  to  the 
process,  and,  incorporating  the  details  also,  it  is  compelled  to  give  that 
which  is  the  truth  of  them :  of  that  process  of  which  they  are  the  '  appear- 
ances.' Is  it  not  evident  that  no  other  process,  true  to  the  hand,  can 
embody  these  details  but  the  true  nature-process  which  gives  them? 
Must  it  not  show  the  unseen  parts,  or  how  can  it  embrace  the  visible 
ones  rightly  ?  Now  this  character  and  necessity  of  the  hand's  natural 
motion  is  the  same  as  of  the  intellect :  as  the  one  is  so  is  the  other. 

As  I  have  seen,  the  intellect  is  the  art-organ  to  science ;  the  heart  to 

philosophy ;  the  '  passions '  to  morals  ? 
The  demand  is  to  make  both  thought  and  life  an  art ;  and  to  make  an  art, 
is  it  not  to  make  a  '  natural  passion '  operate  through  the  apparent  true  ? 
[through  truth,  or  nature,  or  right,  with  the  self  in  it,  may  I  say  ?]  That 
is,  taking  up  the  things  given  by  one  faculty  to  unite  with  it  another, 
standing  as  judge,  and  executing  upon  those  tilings  its  own  will ;  making 
them  to  be  in  their  effect,  that  is  giving  them  life.  Surely  art  is  the 
giving  of  life  to  the  dead.     Have  we,  then,  in  art  the  key  to  this  ? 

See  how,  in  true  painting  (landscape  at  least)  one  constantly  perceives 
that  what  fjie  thing  is  is  distinctly  ignored ;  it  is  not  cared  about,  or  if  the 
painter  knows  he  even  chooses  not  to  show ;  what  he  cares  about  is  an 
effect  upon  the  eye.  Now  why  ?  What  is  this  effect  upon  the  eye  ?  Is  it 
rightly  so  termed  ?    How  comes  that  to  be  the '  truth  to  nature  ? ' 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  recognise  in  painting  how,  in  the  mere  form-pic- 
ture, the  details  are  simply  swept  aside,  are  sacrificed  and  denied  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  form,  or  '  effect,'  for  that  imperfect '  truth  to  nature ; ' 
but  in  the  true  '  nature-picture '  it  is  not  for  the  form  the  details  are 
sacrificed,  but  for  the  other  details;  the  genius-painter  does  not  sweep 
them  aside,  or  merely  leave  them  out  for  the  sake  of  an  effect  (and  because 
he  cannot  put  them  in) ;  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  other  details — ^for  the 
sake  of  bringing  in  the  '  out-cast '  ones— the  details  that  have  had  their 
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place  are  sacrificed ;  that  is,  truly,  *  thej  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
sisters. '  They  say — the  genius-painter  is  their  mouthpiece,  their  hand— 
'  not  all  this,  the  utmost  we  can  wish  or  gain,  for  ourselves,  but  their  full 
share  to  the  others  too  ;  let  us  give  up  and  make  room  for  them.*  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  all  that  is  nature,  not  just  those  few  details  that 
can  be  rendered  in  that  *  exact '  way,  that  the  genius- painter  lets  them 
sacrifice  themselves  [it  is  not  his  doing  but  theirs,  and  nature  and  not  he 
marks  exact  limit  and  method  for  the  sacrifice]  ;  it  is  not  for  the  form  or 
effect,  but  for  a  truer  truth,  a  juster  justice ;  it  is  a  refusal  to  take  while 
'others  want;  that  is  what  prompts  liie  sacrifice:  and  it  is  in  doing  that 
that  the  true  form  is  given.  Then  the  true  truth  to  nature  comes,  as  the 
only  condition  of  this  sacrifice  of  love  [not  being  sacrificed  by  tyranny]. 
It  comes  so ;  but  when  we  look  we  see  it  is  (as  it  were)  that  fermer  form 
brought  back — brought  back,  but  how  different !  Then  we  see  that  that 
was  the  true  form,  though  made  &lae;  but  now  the  falseness  is  put 
aside. 

Is  it  not  plain :  if  the  true  order  be  sacrifice  for  love,  then  it  cannot  but 
be,  also,  that  being  sacrificed  by  tyranny  must  be  externally  like  it  7  And 
so  externally  that  true  form  must  be  like  the  form  in  which  the  tyranny 
was,  and  the  details  were  sacrificed  and  swept  away.  So  that  falsely -true 
form  must  be  recalled  in  the  truly  true ;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  that  is 
it,  but  for  true  justice,  for  pity,  for  all  the  details,  for  those  cast  out 
before. 

Or  is  it  true  rather  that  that  previous  false  form  of  sacrifice,  by  tyranny, 
does  suggest  the  method  and  condition  by  which  the  sacrifice  by  love  may 
be  ?  Perhaps  it  is  so,  nature  using  pre-existing  forms.  This  seems  almost 
if  not  quite  certain,  that  the  former  condition,  that  of  being  sacrificed, 
does  give  the  key  to  the  true  one,  the  negative  to  the  positive.  The  details 
say,  as  it  were,  to  the  true  painter :  ^  Not  us  alone,  let  all  those  others  have 
their  part.'  *  But  how  will  you  be  then  ? '  Do  they  not  answer,  *  Why, 
in  appearance,  as  we  were  in  those  old  bad  pictures,  when  the  painter  (if 
you  call  him  so)  for  his  own  convenience  simply  swept  us  away.  Like 
that  in  appearance :  that  will  furnish  the  condition  for  our  sacrifices ;  but 
we  shall  make  it  new '  ?  So  is  it  not  true  in  eveiy  case,  in  art,  thought, 
and  life,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  true  form  is  given  by  its  former '  nega-> 
tive '  mode  ?  Must  it  not  be  true  that  Copernicus  did  take  his  thought 
from  the  ancients  ? 

This  connects  itself  with  that  first  form  expressing  the  natural  passion. 
That,  surely,  is  how  the  true  *  anticipation-picture  '  comes ;  by  the  play  of 
the  natural  action  [might  not  this,  indeed  be  a  test  for  it,  whether  it  be 
good  of  its  kind  or  not  ?  does  it  truly  express  the  natural  passion  of  eye 
and  hand,  granting  it  liberty  to  sweep  aside  details  ?].  So  in  the  true 
nature-picture,  is  not  this,  as  it  were,  what  the  details  say  :  '  You  must 
take  again  that  natural  passion'  which  has  been  suppressed — suppressed  in 
giving  us  our  rights  ?  So,  too,  is  it  not  evident  ilnat  in  every  case  this 
putting  aside  *  the  sacrifice  by  tyranny '  is  the  suppression  of  a  natural 
passion,  and  must  be  so.  Is  not  every  '  anticipation '  necessarily  the  ex- 
pression of  a  natural  passion  ?  Here  must  we  not  remember  that  nothing 
comes  merely  by  evil. 

The  restoration  of  the  natural  action  of  the  hand  [with  the  self  cast  out 
of  it],  how  evidently  it  is  adapted  to  give  the  truth  of  all  that  is  in  nature, 
because  giving  a  general  form  which  implies,  and  is  by  the  presence  of  her. 
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And  is^not  this  calling  back  of  that  general  form,  in  union  with  the  details 
and  not  as  merely  sweeping  them  away,  itself  a  perfect -instance  of  that 
which  constitutes  genius- work,  the  letting  that  which  nature  presents  come 
in  and  unite  with  what  is  within  [that  is,  the  giving  up  and  holding  on — 
the  having  the  negative  excluded]  ?  Here  we  w^  see  the  putting  aside 
one  to  admit  the  other,  or  the  holding  to  that  which  is  within  and  keeping 
all  else  without,  as  the  two  imperfect  forms,  and  the  bringing  in  that  which  is 
without  to  unite  with  that  which  is  within,  as  the  perfect  form. — I  think  I 
see  one  reason  why  painting  should  be  learnt  by  the  aid  of  bad  pictures 
as  well  as  good  ones,  namely,  that  so  one  sees  that  the  attempt  at  exactness 
is  the  contrary  to  art.  In  bad  pictures  one  sees  that  the  attempt  is  the 
error,  that  the  good  painter  not  only  is  not  exact,  but  distinctly  refuses  to 
try.  So  one  feels  that  the  attempt  is  the  error,  quite  apart  from  its 
success ;  and  so  one  sees  at  once,  when  one  comes  to  look  at  the  best  and 
most  successful  exact  picture,  that  their  '  success '  is  nothing ;  has  nothing 
to  do  with  making  them  good  pictures. 

That  charm  of  the  true  painting — the  rightly  doing  wrong — is  the  charm 
of  innocence,  innocence  restored ;  it  is  the  child  again.  And  so  we  see 
more  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  surely.  And  again,  too,  how  the  true 
painting  brings  back  what  was  in  the  child.  But  is  it  not  striking  ?  this 
charm  of  the  true  art  is  the  very  same  as  that  of  war. 

Now  do  I  not  see  a  distinction  to  point  out  ?     In  all  art — in  all  life — 
there  is  this  universal :  that  charm  and  joy  there  is  in  the  rightly  doing 
the  wrong.     This  is  the  revelation  of  the  true  life — of  the  true  nature — 
and  it  is  in  truth  the  same  thing,  and  the  joy  of  it  is  the  same  joy, 
everywhere.     But  then,  besides  this  imiversal,  Uiere  is  in  each  form  of 
art  or  life  the  special  subject,  and  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derivable 
from  that.     These  two  elements  should  surely  always  be  clearly  recog- 
nised, and  dealt  with  each  its  own  way.     Each  would  thus  be  of  most 
value  to  us,  and  above  all  would  be  kept  from  hiding  or  perverting  the 
other.     For  does  not  their  intermixture,  and  the  con^sion  altogether, 
tend  strictly  to  pervert,  as  well  as  to  diminish,  the  good  each  might  do  ? 
May  there  not  be  some  of  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  beauty  and 
wonderful  adaptations  of  organic  life  in  making  us  admire  even  the  evil, 
find  pleasure  in  destruction  and  torture  and  greed,  because  they  are  so 
skilfully  provided  for. 
That  rightly  doing  the  wrone,  which  is  in  art,  is  an  universal ;  all  good 
things  teach  it,  and  all  bad  thing&-^when  they  have  power  to  i^scinate — 
surely  fascinate  by  some  touch,  even  if  it  be  by  some  abuse,  of  that.     So 
it  is  surely  one  great  part  of  the  charm  of  war.   May  not  clearly  seeing  this 
help  to  bring  about  its  end  ? 

Art,  then,  presents  to  us  innocence  with  the  condition  of  its  perfectness 
fulfilled.  It  is  Eden  brought  back ;  it  reveals  the  human  destiny ;  that  is  why 
we  love  it.  But  now  in  the  early  days  of  art,  before  it  had  learnt  this 
secret  and  knew  how  to  be  right  in  wrongness,  when  it  lived  wholly  in  the 
effort  for  exactness,  there  could  not  have  been  that  charm  at  all,  and  so 
none  of  that  feeling  could  have  prompted  or  sustained  it.  It  must  have 
rested  on  quite  odier  emotions  than  our  '  art  *  feelings.  Does  this  bear 
upon  the  reason  it  was  so  identified  with  the  religious  emotions  ?  Did  it 
need  them  as  its  basis,  through  not  possibly  having  the  other  ?  Surely 
there  is  a  great  significance  in  this  change.  Till  that '  art  *  feeling  arose, 
was  not  a  landscape  art  impossible?     How  could  there  have  been  a 
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Btifficient  impulfle  to  it  ?  Had  not  religious  emotion  to  create  the  posBi- 
bilitj  of  it  ? — It  is  striking  to  see  how,  with  it,  has  arisen  a  new  feeling 
towards  nature,  the  love  of  gloom  and  rnggedness,  for  instance. 

To  the  artist,  his  art  must  be  first ;  he  must  be  the  means  ijrherebj  all 
things  may  serve  it,  the  permitter  and  channel  of  their  service,  not  using 
it  for  other  things ;  if  he  do  this,  he  is  not  the  artist  truly.  Of  course  his 
art  serves  also,  all  things  serve ;  but  that  means  also  that  all  things  accept 
service  perfectly  and  freely.  And  this  is  one  with  the  true  good  being  in 
a  taking  and  enjoying  which  implies  the  entire  absence  of  the  rule  of  self. 
That  is  the  condition  of  the  perfect  and  universal  serving ;  there  must  be 
no  *  refusing '  save  for  use. 

Talking  to  an  artist  I  perceived  plainly  that  the  painters  do  not  un- 
derstand— ^with  the  intellect — ^why  they  are  bound,  or  are  at  liberty,  to  be 
false  to  the  appearance,  and  that  alike  art  and  morality  suffer.  It  is  true 
the  man  to  whom  nature  reveals  the  right  need  not  know,  in  this  way» 
why  it  is  the  right  to  him ;  and  only  because  he  knows  and  sees  it 
is  the  right  does  he  do  it  (and  perhaps,  even,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
reasons  though  he  could  not  express  them.)  But  it  is  not  the  same  with 
those  who  follow  him  and  who  could  not  have  first  dittsovered  it.  For 
them,  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  reason  of  the  rightness  and 
what  it  consists  in  is  needful,  need^  for  two  things ;  to  protect  their 
manhood  against  doing  that  of  which  they  see  the  wrongness  but  do 
not  truly  see  the  rightness ;  and  surely  also  even  for  their  truly  doing  the 
thing  they  attempt  to  do,  for  without  a  true  understanding  of  the  reason 
and  what  and  why  they  are  doing,  is  not  their  work  itself  fidse ;  really 
failing  even  of  that  formal  rightness  for  the  sake  of  which  the  wrongness 
is  incurred? 

How  plainly  this  is  how  conventions,  dodges,  tricks,  come  in  art ;  and 

surely  much  more  is  truly  so  than  is  really  recognised  to  be  so.    And 

it  is  the  same,  most  visibly,  in  life.     The  right  wrongness,  done  by  one 

man,  sinks  into  a  wrongness  with  no  perception  of  the  reason  of  ite 

rightness  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  ceases  so  to  be  the  thing  it  was  to 

him ;  even  if  in  external  form  the  very  same  it  has  lost  its  life  [and  so  it 

ceases  to  change  and  fit  itself  to  the  changing  demand].     So  surely  one 

may  see,  partly,  how  the  unjust  usages  and  institutions  come,  which 

the  indignation  of  mankind  at  last  sweeps  away,  but  which  no  injustice 

founded.    It  is  just  as  common  sense  and  truthfulness  sweeps  away, 

now  and  again,  '  the  conventions '  which  encumber  art,  but  which  came 

by  some  men's  seeing  how  to  be  rightly  wrong.     But  indeed  is  it  not  a 

great  insight  to   see.  how  the   '  wrong '   things  in  the  world — ^those 

especially  that  have  had  and  have  so  strangely  wide  a  sway — may  have 

come  by  the  necessity  of  the  true  right  to  have  wrong  in  it  ?     Is  it  not 

easy  to  understand  from  this  how  wrongs  should  have  come  in  the  wrong 

way,   been    separated    from   their  'justifying*   right;    how    in    the 

'  becoming '  of  that  perfect  right  its  elements  should  have  been  for  a 

time  disjointed  ? 

In  this  surely  art  is  as  the  world,  which  goes  on  doing  things  that  are 

wrong,  and  is  sinful  in  doing  so,  and  the  doers  are  made  bad  by  it,  and 

both  alike  want  justift/ing ;  they  need  to  know  the  reason  the  true  right 

is  right.    Then  will  they  not  go  on  doing  what  will  be  like  the  same 

things,  but  different  ? 
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Here  how  noticeable  the  moral  position  of  the  New  Testament  is ;  liow 
it  seems  to  I'eject  alike  each  of  two  things,  wickedness  and  the  self- 
goodness  [but  chiefly  the  self-goodness],  to  take  up  a  ground  different 
fcom  both,   putting  them  aside  on   either    hand.     Alike    the    self- 
righteousness  and  the  bondage  to  sin  it  offers  deliverance  from — but  it 
is  most  like  the  sin;    it  is  with   the   sinners  the  author  and  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  were  confounded. 
But  to  return  to  painting.     Though   to  understand  why  the  wrongly 
right  is  the  true  right  is  not  necessary  to  the  man  who  first  discovers  it, 
though  his  '  feeling  *  is  sufficient  test  and  guide,  it  is  not  so  to  the  rest.     In 
seeming  to  do  what  he  does  they  may  not  truly  do  what  he  does,  but  only 
the  outside  of  it,  and  the  very  painting  itself  may  be  wrongly,  falsely 
done  ;  not  the  true  right.     Is  it  not  certain  that  only  an  understanding  of 
what  that  rightness  in  wrongness  is,  and  why  it  is  done,  can  make  painting 
even  good  in  its  own  way,  even  true  as  art;   that  otherwise  the  true 
rightness  cannot  fully  be  attained  by  those  who  have  to  learn  it/     So 
indeed  may  not  one  have  a  key  to  that  great  riddle,  why  the  access  of  any 
utmost  genius  in  any  art  seems  to  have  such  a  tendency  to  kill  the  art : 
that  it  culminates,  as  it  were,  and  ceases  ? 

So  ailer  each  true  revealer  in  every  art  does  there  come  a  period  of 
doing  what  '  looks  like '  him,  trying  to  get  his  results,  but  in  a  way 
utterly  the  contrary  to  his ;  and  is  this  exactly  the  same  as  the  period 
of '  theory '  in  science  and  in  art,  when  men  try  to  do  what  ^  lookH 
like '  nature  ?    And  has  it  not  the  same  result,  ending  in  a  true  doing  ? 
Do  we  not  see  this  very  thing  in  mathematics  ?     Newton  introducing 
the  fiuxion,  men  then  set  to  work  to  do  as  he  did,  and  did  something 
that '  looked  like '  it  to  ^  c^Dtain  his  results,*  and  better  and  more  easily. 
Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  ?     For  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  this  morally 
dark  age  was  ushered  in  by  that  great  burst  of  painting,  tlie  coming 
in  of  t^at  ^  right  wrongness,'  not  known  right,  into  man's  almost  chief 
delight  and  joy,  that  which  was  the  expression  of  his  highest  nature, 
the  means  he  adopted  to  give  vent  most  utterly  to  the  religion,  the  devo- 
tion of  his  soul.     For  the  mediaeval  art  was  not  only  religious,  it  was 
strict  and  true  to  the  utmost ;  it  tolerated  no  wrongness.      See  too  how 
immediately,  when  painters  discovered  how  to  be  wrong  as  well  as  right, 
it  fell  away  from  religion  and  took  to — anything  that  was  pleasant.  -  Is 
not  here  a  key  also  to  that  great  moral  enigma,  why  art,  when  it  has 
become  great,  has  so  coincided  with  corruption  ? 
But' now  in  respect  to  Turner:  to  paint  truly  like  him  the  painter  must 
do  his  action,  what  he  did.     How  can  he  if  he  does  not  know  what  he  did  7 
If  he  does  not  he  will  look  at  the  thing,  the  effect,  and  try  to  reproduce 
that.     But  that  is  emphatically  not  what  Turner,  did — nor  any  true 
painter,  for  is  it  not  evident  now  how  that  true  right  in  wrongness  comes  ? 
Does  it  not  come  exactly  by  the  painter  not  regarding  that  thing  at  all, 
but  painting  it  in  painting  another  thing,  by  his  not  thinking  or  trying  about 
it,  but  using  it  absolutely  as  a  means  ?     So  what  can  be  more  contrary 
than  the  studying  and  trying  to  paint '  it '  as  he  painted  it  ?   The  whole  art 
was  in  disregarding  it.  That  it  is  which  must  be  learnt.  Does  not  the  true 
painter  paint  each  thing  as  he  does  because  of  something  else,  because  he 
is  regarding  something  else,  and  he  paints  the  thing  in  painting  that  ?    So 
there  comes,  of  course,  that  rightness  of  each  thing  that  has  no  limits,  no 
bounds  to  its  variety,  but  is  ever  only  right ;  it  can  have  no  bounds,  for  it 
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is  different  in  each  new  circiinuitanoe ;  eveiy  new  rdation  makes  it  new, 
it  ifl  what  any  and  every  other  thing  demands.  In  a  word,  it  is  in  senringy 
and  is  '  rig^t '  when  it  serves ;  then  only,  bnt  then  always  This  is  the 
right  that  is  in  wrongness. 

This,  is  true  of  all  things,  all  our  best  and  most  sacred  things;  they  are 

tmly  in  serving,  «nd  are  right  when  they  serve;  then  only,  bnt,  if 

they  serve,  then  always. 

It  is  a  rightness  4hat  consents  to  any  form,  is  infinite  in  its  variety,  cannot 

receive  any  external  limit.     It  is  a  living  rightness,  and  ftever  repeats 

itself.     80  to  the  ime  painter  each  thing,  -each  minutest  object,  however 

much  it  remains  the  sSune,  is  infinite ;  it  is,  and  introduces  him  to,  the 

whole  of  nature ;  tt  is<a  boundless  inexhaustible  store  of  things,  and  may 

be  painted  infinite  wajrs ;  all  different,  all  wrong,  but  each  one  perfect 

in  rightness,  each  one  a  new  act  of  service.    For  every  new  relation  makes 

it  a  new  thing,  demands  it  to  be  painted  differently ;  it  is  new  to  him  in 

and  by  everything  which  he  can  paint  by  means  of  it.     It  is  given  him 

for  use,  and  but  one  law  is  on  him — that  he  use  it.     Yerv  much  of  this 

that  I  have  had  thus  to  say  came  from  my  obtaining  a  real  feeling  of  Turner's 

picture,  'Evening,*  in  the  Collection  of  Old  Masters,  Burlington  House,  1871. 

I  saw  there  how  he  had  painted  the  trees,  not  for  ^emselves  as  trees  at  all, 

1}ut  as  means  to  show  the  light.    It  came  upon  me  as  a  distinct  perception, 

that  in  painting  them  it  was  another  thing  he  painted,  and  that  they  were 

so  marvellously  painted  exactly  for  this  reason.     So  the  picture  was  most 

Tightly ^led  *  Evening.*    It  was  not  a  forest  but  a  time ;  a  time  measured, 

^determined,  by  the  sun.    And  though  it  seemed  to  me  certainly  somewhat 

early,  yet  there  was  in  it  the  absolute  prediction  of  his  work :   the 

'  things  *  had  already  fiillen  out,  and  become  mere  instruments.     [It  is 

curious  to  notice  how  in  his  first  works  this  is  not  so  at  all ;  he  drew 

'  things  *  then,  he  was  slave  to  them,  used  by  them,  he  did  not  use  them. 

This  is  the  distinction  of  the  fidse  right  and  the  true.]     I  am  aware  this  is 

known  to  all  who  know  about  painting  at  all — this  use  of  the  things  to 

paint  the  *  light,*  &c.,  but  my  seeing  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  none  the 

less. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  painter  to  have  these  thoughts 
about  the  reason  of  painting,  and  in  so  far  as  he  goes  merely  to  nature  doubt- 
less it  is  not ;  he  would  be  probably  either  exact  or  rightly  wrong.  But  now 
he  has  to  see  with  other  painters*  eyes,  to  learn  what  ^ey  have  shown  him  ; 
and  so  he  goes  to  them,  of  course,  and  looks  to  see  how  one  has  painted 
that '  object  * —  more  or  less,  or  at  least  has  got  that  effect,  and  so  at  once 
is  put  wrong,  is  put  on  doing  and  attending  to  the  '  things,'  which  is  the 
wrongness. 

I  notice,  too,  such  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  the  intellect  deceives 

itself  by  a  word.     Some  artists  seem  to  feel  they  have  disposed  of  the 

marvel  of  that  wrongness  in  the  painter*s  rightness  when  they  say  the 

painter's  drawing  is  not  to  be  '  photographic ;  *  as  if  the  calling  exactness 

photographic  gave  quite  sufficient  reason  for  putting  it  aside ;  as  if  the 

case  woidd  not  be  just  the  same  if  photography  did  not  exist. 

This  is  another  way  in  which  '  truth  to  nature  *  in  painting  is  truth  to  her 

action ;  is  in  the  act  and  not  in  the  things.     The  painter  in  thus  using  the 

things  does  what  nature  does ;  that  is  her  action.   [In  £ict,  it  is  her  act  in 

him.]     She  ever  does  this  very  thing;  all  things  she  itses,  regarding,  as 
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sbe  creates  them  and  in  all  she  does  for,  in,  and  with  them,  not  them  but 
the  end.  The  painter,  painting  truly  to  nature,  re-enacts  her  here,  and  so 
is  true. 

The  bosineASof  the  painter  is  not  to  paint  certain  things,  but  to  use  those 
things — Buy  and  all  things — to  reveal  nature.  Is  it  not  certain,  theie- 
fore,  that  there  are  no  things  or  condition  of  things  without  the  pale  of 
art ;  no  things  that  are  not  dius  to  be  used ;  for  nature  is  to  be  perfectly 
revealed  ?  It  is  true  there  are  *  some  things  and  conditions  that  ought  not 
to  be  painted,*  but  saying  so  reveals  that  the  sayer  doe»  not  rightly  recog- 
nise that  nothing  ought  to  be  painted:  or,  if  we  like,  might  we  not  say — 
probably  it  is  better — that  painting  a  thing  is  not  delineating  but 
using  it  to  reveal  nature.  So  for  art  (save  as  means  of  learning) 
ix>thing  is  to  be  delineated,  all  things  and  all  conditions  [effects]  are  to  be 
painted. 

Of  course,  in  the  learning  to  paint, '  things '  are  to  be  painted  in  the 
sense  of  delineation — in  and   for  and  by  themselves — and,   since  no 
painter  is  perfect,  there  is  always  a  fringe,  as  it  were,  of  learning,  beyond 
his  true  achievement  as  a  painter.     This  is  important  to  remember: 
here,  as  everywhere,  indeed,  in  respect  to  life,  it  is — -for  us,  at  least — 
almost  of  all  things  the  most  important,  that  the  learning  to  do  a  thing 
is  in  the  doing  a  thing  that  is  not  it ;  right  in  its  own  sense  and  way, 
but  not  the  true  right ;  that  it  is  first  doing  a  thing  in  itself  in  order  to 
use  it.     This  is  what  all  doing  that  which  is  '  right  upon  the  basis  of 
acting  for  self,'  is,  it  is  delineating ;  and  it  is  always  one  thing — it  is  the 
basis  and  means  for  learning  to  '  paint,'  or  use.     For  tiSj  this  is  almost 
the  most  important  thing  to  remember,  because  the  puzzle  and  difficulty 
of  our  life  is  that  we  are  taking  this  learning  to  be  the  doing,  that  we 
are  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  doing  things  as  for  themselves  instead  of 
using  them ;  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  right  that  is  the  right  on  tie 
basis  of  acting  for  ourself. 
Now  is  not  the  word  delineation  a  good  one  to  express  the  '  exact '  paint- 
ing, and  would  it  not  be  a  good  one  to  use  in  contrast  t j  painting  proper  ? 
Considered  as  the  revealing  of  nature  by  the  *use'  of  *  thingH,'   were 
it  not  a  good  definition  of  painting  (properly  speaking)  to  say  that  it  is 
the  'positive  denial  of  delineation;'  or  'delineation  being  in  its  effect'? 
Delineation  represents  the  mere  self-being,  painting  the  '  being  in  use.* 
Then  painting  would  mean  using  to  reveal  nature ;  and  if  we  ask  '  What  is 
art  ? '  that  is  die  answer.     And  so  the  demand  on  it  is  that  it  be  true  to 
nature.     And  if  it  be  asked  'Why  is  it  true  to  nature?'  it  is  because 
nature  is  action,  and  action  is  in  using.     Using  things  to  reveal  her  is  the 
same  action  that  hers  is ;  it  is  part  of  it ;  not  ours  as  distinct  from  hers,  but 
hers  in  us. 

Now  the  thing  which  the  painter  regards,  and  which  enables  him  to 
use  the  '  things ' — to  paint  instead  of  merely  to  delineate  them—  that  is  the 
thing  which  man  must  regard  in  his  life,  so  as  to  be  able  rightly  to  use 
the  things  by  means  of  which  it  is.  What  man  must  regard  we  must  see 
in  what  the  true  painter  regards;  and  what  being  true  to  nature  is,  in  what 
our  true  life  is.  Is  it  not  in  regarding  the  life  of  man  ?  and  is  that  which,  in 
life,  answers  to  the  *  truth  to  nature '  in  art,  '  truth  to  human  life'  ?  The 
painter  is  so  true  to  nature,  surely,  exactly  because  not  regarding,  not 
thinking  of,  the  thing  but  as  means  of  truth  to  nature.     Is  it  not  likely 
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he  oflen  does  not  know  or  care  what  the  object  was,  caring  only  to  obtain 
that  use  from  it  ?  Is  that  the  same  as  regarding  in  all  things  human 
life? 

It  is,  of  course,  just  as  science  has  ever  on  it  a  fringe  of  uninterpreted 

unused  as  yet,  appearances ;  '  delineated  *  as  it  were,  but  not '  painted/ 

May  we  not  say :  as  thinking,  so  painting  too,  is  altruistic ;  only  that  is 
rightly  painted  which  is  painted  in  painting  something  else ;  and  is  it  not 
absolutely  true  of  everything  in  life  ? 

By  regarding  another  object  the  painter  has  the  power  of  doing  the 
right  wrong,  of  using,  sacrificing,  the  thing ;  that  is,  of  being  true  to  it,  of 
reaching  the  inside  not  the  outside  merely,  of  finding  its  life.  So  it  is 
nature  usea^  sacrifices,  man ;  why  she  has  not  maintained  his  perfect  self- 
virtue  and  purity.  It  is  evident  that  to  get  this  right  wrongness  the  ob- 
ject must  be  regarded  not  merely  in  itself;  there  must  be  some  guide, 
something  without  it,  to  direct.  sAnd  is  it  not  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
merely  its  relations  to  other  things ;  these  will  not  suffice ;  they  cannot 
justify  the  presenting  that  otherwise  than  as  it  appears — untruly.  It 
must  be  something  for  which  the  thing  may  be  sacrificed,  for  the  being 
of  which  it  may  be  given.  This  is  the  condition.  The  life  must  be  lost ; 
not  merely  its  '  relations'  observed. 

Art  must  come  to  us  effect  firsts  an  emotion  direct  and  primary,  in  which 
on  studying  we  can  find  that  paint-brushes  or  catgut,  &c.,  have  been 
the  instruments.  But  it  must  be  this :  not  first  paints  and  vibrating 
strings,  colours  or  sounds,  by  means  of  which  we  perceive  an  emotion  or 
meaning  is  conveyed.  Not  that;  that  is  not  art.  Now  in  this  do  we  not 
touch  nature  too  ?  this  is  how  she  comes  to  us,  in  emotions  and  perceptions, 
after  and  from  which  we  find  the  things  and  means.  Is  not  this  her 
coming  to  us  ever  '  effect  first'  To  us  she  is  in  her  effect.  Is  not  this 
the  first  great  instance  of  being  in  effect  ? 

When  a  painter,  desiring  truth,  has  been  compelled  to  paint  with  that 
total  use  of  truth  itself  which  truth  to  nature  demands,  she  has  bound  him 
utterly  to  serve  her,  and  he  cannot — he  is  not  vile  enough — to  be  untruth- 
ful any  more.  But  now,  is  there  not  in  art  a  sort  of  commentaiy  on  this  ? 
Granted,  the  man  who  introduces  the  higher  truth  is  thus  bouna  and  held 
to  truthfulness,  do  not  those  who  follow  fall  back ;  take  his  methods  and 
yet  not  accept  his  truthfulness — ^use  even  them  imtruthfidly,  and  so,  might 
it  not  be,  in  life?  To  me  it  seems  that  this  is  a  question  of  time;  and  that 
the  true  doing  of  it,  with  understanding^  in  life,  will  be  the  doing  it  per- 
fectly permanently  in  all  other  things ;  that  art  itself  wants  Life  to  give  it 
its  own  completeness.  Will  not  the  understanding — the  conscious  accepting 
the  injustice  with  full  seeing  why — ^make  sure  against  that  vezy  falling 
back,  not  only  in  life  but  in  all  other  things ;  which  surely  wait  for  this 
to  reveal  their  own  nature  to  themselves  ?  •  Do  not  all  things  demand  this 
revelation  of  themselves  from  some  other  thing — all  beings  from  some  other 
being — ^before  they  can  truly  he  what  their  own  nature  is?  Is  not  this  a 
universal  law  ?  So,  does  it  not  need  that  very  knowing  why  the  untruth 
must  be,  and  how  it  must  be  attained,  which  the  '  art  of  human  life'  re- 
veals to  make  true  to  themselves  all  the  arts,  and  prevent  the  very  libera- 
tions from  being  the  instruments  of  a  new- bondage. 

If  this  be  true,  that  after  the  true  mode  of  painting  is  introduced,  there 
comes  a  false  mode,  made  possible  by  that,  of  men  still  serving  the  things,  but 
trying  to  serve  them  in  a  particular  way;  then  do  we  not  see  why  the  early 
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stages  in  art  are  good ;  there  is  not  then  possible  this  mode  of  painting ; 
the  &lsity  to  the  thing  must  mean  its  being  used. 

Now  is  this,  at  the  bottom,  the  reason  that  the  first  forms  of  every  new 

thing  are  of  high  order  ? 

In  painting  that  was  true  to  nature  only,  and  presented  *  no  things '  at 
all,  nor  attempted  to  present  any,  might  not,  truly,  all  things  be  presented  ? 
that  is  the  unity  from  which  all  are;  that  from  which  all  things  or  any- 
thing might  come ;  that  of  which  all  are  '  forms.*  Might  it  not  show  the 
very  '  becoming '  from  chaos  7 

The  painter  is  first  true  to  the  outline  (probably,  first  as  it  is  known 
it  must  be  to  the  eye) ;  then  he  uses  that  in  order  to  paint  the  light ;  now 
drawing  not  strict  to  outline  is  good  if  it  be  for  this,  bad  if  it  be  not. 

Also  will  it  not  be  remarkable  if  it  turn  out  that  the  relations  of  light 

are  such  as  to  make  the  drawing  that  is  the  using  the  thing  for  it, 

answer  to  the  natural  pleasurable  way  of  drawing  ? 
So  the  '  good  drawing '  is  using  the  thing  for  another  thing,  is  painting 
not  it,  but  another  thing  through  it ;  is  doing  two  things  at  once.  But 
then  this  is  no  end,  it  is  surely  but  the  first  step  :  that  is  art,  the  other  is 
delineation  merely ;  but  it  is  but  the  first  step ;  this  truth  to  the  things 
and  light  together  is  to  be  used  just  as  the  truth  to  the  things  alone  was. 
For  nature  is  not  things  and  light  any  more  than  she  is  things  alone. 
May  we  not  say,  the  man  who  is  true  to  the  things  is  true  to  nature  so  far 
as  she  is  things,  but  she  is  not.  So  he  who  is  true  to  things  and  light  is 
true  to  nature  so  far  as  she  is  things  and  light,  but  she  is  not.  So  here  do 
we  see  an  illustration  of  how  art  reveals  nature  to  us.  Are  not  each 
of  these  successive  ways  of  painting  truly  expressive  of  successive  stages  of 
the  revealing  of  nature  (not  of  course  to  thought,  but  to  the  '  feeling ') ;  is 
not  each  a  successive  statement  as  it  were,  in  colour,  of  what  nature  is 
supposed  to  be  felt  to  be ;  first,  '  nature  is  things,*  then  nature  is  '  things 
acted  on  by  light,'  and  so  on  successively,  expressing  more  and  more  truly 
with  each  advance  what  nature  is.  ^ 

Surely  until  first  the  phenomenon  is  perfectly  expressed,  and  then  does 

it  not  go  farther  still  ?  Indeed  how  can  it  leave  off? 
But  a%it  advances  does  it  not  need  other  aids  to  make  its  affirmations 
rightly  intelligible  even  to  the  soul  (nay,  perhaps,  even  to  guide  it  to  the 
true  ones)?  Does  it  not  demand  the  union  with  science,  with  the 
revelation  of  nature  to  the  intellect,  in  order  truly  to  express  itself,  as  it 
comes  to  have  more  and  more  to  express.  Is  not  this  natural  ?  So  is 
it  not  to  be  that,  as  each  advances,  art  and  science  are  to  come  each  to 
complete  the  expression  of  the  other,  to  speak  with  a  voice  that  is  one  and 
no  longer  two?  And  does  this  come  first  by  science  coming  to  make 
articulate  in  intellectual  terms  the  law  and  meaning  of  art ;  and  then, 
afterwards,  ¥rill  not  art  reveal  to  science  herself  her  own  spiritual  law 
and  meaning  ?  Is  it  here  indeed,  in  part  at  least,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  revelation  to  us  of  what  spiritual  &ct  the  particular  phenomena 
present  ? 

Is  it  not  plain  that  this  is  the  way — by  compelling  that  to  be  done  which 
cannot  be  done  for  self — that  nature  creates  art.  She  makes  a  Inan  live  in 
truth  to  the  external  form  of  things,  so  that  to  his  whole  soul  the  absence 
of  it  is  abhorrent,  and  then  he  goes  on,  trying  more  and  more  for  this, 
doing  and  attaining  more  and  more  of  it,  but  ever  with  two  results— one  a 
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growing  consciousness  that  what  he  aims  at  is  abeolutelj  unattainable,  the 
other  the  feeling  that  his  work  is  more  and  more  untrue  to  nature,  more 
and  more  abhorrent  to  all  that  is  deepest  and  dearest  within  his  soul. 
More  and  more  odious  and  painful  become  to  him  the  results  of  all  his 
efforts  after  rightness,  so  that  at  last  he  even  comes  to  look  upon  his 
early  attempts  when  he  had  not  attained  half  his  present  accuracy  as 
better  and  truer. 

By  the  bye  may  not  the  effect  of  this  looking  back  to  earlier  methods 

with   less  of  Uiat  laborious  rightness  in  them — ^that  serving  of  the 

'thing' — ^be  a  very  great  agent  in  the  development  into  the  true 

liber^  alike  in  art  and  in  life  ? 

So  that  at  last  by  these  results  of  his  work — of  his  best  doing — nature 

compels  him  to  do  that  which  for  himself  he  could  not  do,  that  is,  to  do  it 

for  her.     So  art  becomes : — all  the  arts ;  for  art  is  one,  and  all  things  are  it. 

It  IS  the  one  and  only  way.     Art  is  the  casting  out  of  self;  that  is,  the 

compelling  to  do  what  cannot  be  done  for  self;    the  compelling  to  take 

pleasure,  to  do  the  easy  for  nature's  sake  and  not  for  our  own.     It  is  the 

casting  out  the  self,  that  ts,  the  learning  to  use  the  thing ;  not  serve  it,  nor 

neglect  it  (which  are  the  two  '  opposites '  when  separate).     The  difficulty 

is  that  the  thing  is  easy,  is  pleasant,  is  in  form  and  seeming  the  fame  that 

has  been  '  wrong.'    This  is  the  difficulty ;  it  cannot  be  done  for  self  any 

way ;  not  even  for  self-*  virtue.' 

So  does  one  not  see  this  difficulty — which  is  in  the  casting  out  of  self — is 
in  the  putting  aside  its  '  goodness ;'  that  is  surely  the '  effort '  or  force  by 
which  the  other  '  opposite '  in  nature  in  kept  out. 
Is  not  this  good  for  painting  (as  for  all)  7  The  meaning  should  be  in 
excess  of  the  means,  as  e.g.  it  should  be  one  stroke  meaning  many  things, 
not  many  strokes  making  up  one  thing  (or  meaning),  i.e.  going  to  '  mean  * 

one  thing.     Surely  the  distinction  is  very  clear.      But remarks  that 

in  qualification  of  it  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the  very  best  work  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  done  that  goes  merely  to  give  the  effect  of  the  many 
meanings  of  the  one  stroke;  a  kind  of  underwork  or  basis  for  those 
touches  as  it  were. 

Is  not  this  a  kind  of  putting  the  ordinate  into  the  starting  point  ? — Is  not 
this  why  a  pupil's  work  (one  reason)  is  so  likely  to  be  totally  infmor  to 
the  master's :  because  he  is  so  apt  to  try  and  do  what  looks  like  it,  instead 
of  truly  learning  to  do  1/ — the  same  work. 
There  must  be  mare :  in  that  thought  of  restraining  passion  we  include  too 
little ;  and  therefore  it  is  too  hard,  therefore  impossible.     Is  it  not  beauti- 
ful to  see  tfte  too  little  cannot  be  done  ?    We  have  to  see  that  duty  is  truly 
more  than  our  notion  has  been. 

So  here  is  it  not  parallel  to  what  I  have  seen  about  sense,  that  we 
misinterpret  it  by  not  observing  how  much  it  gives  us,  taking  it  to 
affirm  *  this  is,'  instead  of  *  this  is  to  your  way  of  perceiving'  ?  Are  not 
these  really  one  ? 

But  how  can  we  see  what  this  is  exactly — ^this  letting  passion  be  unre- 
strained because  the  conditions  are  fulfilled — in  art?  In  life  is  it  not 
having  our  desire  the  desire  for  use,  moving  us  even  in  our  pleasure :  in 
thought  is  it  not  recognising  the  before  unrecognised  fact  7  Li  art  what  is 
it  7  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  fulfilling  the  conditions  is  one  thing  and 
the  casting  off  the  restraint  another.  The  former  is  the  conforming 
exactly  to  the  apparent,  the  rigid  smd  scrupulous  *  exactness; '  the  latter  b 
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naiare  herself  coming  in,  sajing,  '  I  am  not  thatf  but  this/  But  also  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  t^at  this  ^  exactness '  is  pursued  in  entirely 
different  ways  while  it  is  thought  the  end,  and  when  it  is  seen  only  to  be 
the  means. 

In  this  the  basis  of  the  law  of  '  anticipation '  is  clear :  that  represents 

the  operation  of  the  '  passion,'  and  so,  of  course,  gives  the '  form.' 
Conversation  with 

How  embodied  the  conviction  is  in  many  an  artist's  mind  that  the  truth 
of  art  is  the  strict  reproduction  of  the  visual  impression  (of  course 
assuming  the  special  power  and  culture  of  the  artist's  eye);  the 
'  impression  on  the  retina '  seems  to  be  the  idea.  But  now  may  not  this 
at  least  be  absolutely  demonstrated?  for  we  can  show  what  that  is 
exactly ;  namely  by  the  camera  obscura.  That  is  the  very  same ;  is  it 
not  known  that  the  camera  picture  corresponds  strictly  to  the  retinal 
impression?  So  we  can  compare.  Indeed  is  it  not  the  &ct  that  the 
retina  picture  is  simply  the  photograph  ?    What  else  can  it  be  ? 

But  in  respect  to  colour  too  is  it  not  admitted  that  the  retinal 
impression  is  not  to  be  simply  reproduced,  that  to  produce  the  true 
impression  the  artist  must  introduce  colour  that  is  not  in  the  object  ?  In 
short  that,  in  this  respect,  the  '  producing  the  same  effect '  is  a  different 
thing  from  projecting  the  visual  impression  on  the  canvas.  And  it  is  so 
altogether  and  in  every  respect.  Projecting  the  visual  impression  is  not 
the  means  of  producing  tlie  same  impression  as  nature  gives  us.  That  is 
a  false  assumption. 

Mr. says  that  Titian  with  the  grossest  refusal  of  possible  truth 

would  draw  a  figure  in  sunlight,  and  make  the  ground  in  shade,  would 
even  make  the  foot  illuminated  while  the  ground  was  dark.  He  thought 
it  was  wrong,  but  truly  was  it  ?  Did  it  not  mark  the  true  spirit  of  the 
artist  (acting  thus,  probably  now  the  same  action  would  be  in  a  different 
form),  does  it  not  give  the  reason  that  he  was  such  a  king  among  painters  ? 
That  is,  doing  that,  he  must  be  one  of  two  things,  either  no  painter  at  all, 
but  a  mere  victim  of  caprice,  or  a  painter  of  the  highest  rank.  A  man 
who  at  once  could  paint,  and  could  do  that,  must  have  been  amongst  the 
first  of  painters. 

Here  is  why  and  what  it  means  that  the  true  painter's  work  must 
come  by  his  seeing,  not  by  conceiving,  not  by  '  making  up.'  That 
puts  the  sensuous  appearance,  the  visual  impression  j  the  '  vision  '  is  the 
spiritual  iact,  and  it  is  so  because  that  only  can  produce  the  vision ;  it 
comes  from  l^at,  and  is  by  it.  The  spiritual  iact  produces  the  vision ;  this 
is  its  fruit,  and  so,  when  represented,  reveals  that.  The  sensuous  things, 
in  that,  subordinate  themselves  to  the  ^t,  and  are  re-arranged  in 
conformity  with  it ;  in  the  other,  however  we  may  try  to  put  the  spiritual 
first,  they  rule.  The  '  vision '  is  the  using  them,  the  other  the  serving 
them.  Now  is  here  a  thought  respecting  that  '  perception '  in  the  artist, 
whereby  the  law  of  exactness  falls  off  him.  Is  it  a  '  vision '  produced  by 
the  spiritual  &ct,  and  saying  to  him  '  paint  me,'  so  that  then  he  uses  fcnr 
that  the  '  things '  he  has  been  serving  before  ?  Is  that  it  ?  If  so  we  want 
to  know  whence  comes  that  vision — ^that  vision  of  the  '  true '  which  makes 
the  hand  do  the  true  to  nature  and  not  the  mere  truth  to  our  impression — 
whence  comes  it  ?  Does  not  science  show  us  this,  and  life  too  ?  It  comes 
in  art  as  it  comes  in  them.  Is  it  not  first  (imperfectly)  by  the  natural 
action  of  the  reason-acuity — the  *•  passion  ' — and  then,  more  fully,  aller 
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it  has  been  restrained,  perfected  through  the  '  evils/  the  intolerableness, 
arising  so  7     Is  here  the  key  ? 

When  the  artist  says  he  tries  to  reproduce  strictly  his  visual  impressiouy 
what  is  to  be  done  but  to  appeal  from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk ;  from 
him  coldly  reasoning  out  what  he  ought  to  be  and  must  be  doing  to 
himself  inspired  by  some  perception  which  he  is  compelled  to  execute,  all 
theories  notwithstanding. 

By-the-bye    Mr.   said    that    Mother    and    Child    of   Titian's 

(Exhibition  1871),  was  not  "slight,  not  sketchy,  but  perfectly  finished. 
And  further  that  there  is  ben&ath  it  as  it  were  a  minute  and  exact 
drawing  and  immense  colour,  which  does  not  appear,  but  is  there ;  aad 
that  that  is  the  only  way  to  copy  that  work  truly. 

The  reason  the  painter  must  be  '  inexact '  to  the  thing  he  paints  is  that 
he  must  paint  nature  by  means  of  it ;  that  is,  he  must  use  it  to  paint 
nature  by.  But  then,  what  is  nature  ?  First,  nature  is  something  that 
must  be  different  from  our  impression,  because  that  is  modified.  Still  it 
is — and  ought  to  be — asked,  what  is  this  nature  the  painter  is  to  use  the 
'  things*  to  paint?  The  answer  is,  that  is  exactly  the  artist's  gifl  to  tell 
us.  He  is  an  artist  exactly  because  he  can.  We  do  not  know ;  that  is 
why  we  want  art.  We  know  only  it  is  something  more  than  the  impres- 
sions of  any  eye,  of  any  heart  The  artist  is  the  destined  answerer  of  that 
question ;  to  have  it  answered  first  were  to  cut  away  his  own  ofiice.  Is 
it  not  evident ;  any  duly  skilled  artisan  could  reproduce-^according  to 
human  power — the  shapes  and  hues  of  objects  seen  outside.  Any  man 
with  trained  observation  and  disciplined  hand  could  reproduce  his  own 
visual  impressions.  These  things  are  handicrafts;  but  if  this  be  to  be  done 
for  man — to  show  him  nature  more  truly  than  she  can  impress  herself  upon 
his  sense,  then  give  us  artists,  creators,  to  do  it.  That  is  raising  man  above 
himself.  In  fiict,  those  who  do  not  see  that  true  art  shows  and  must  show 
the  thing  painted  not  as  it  is  perceived  simply,  do  not  recognise  what  they 
reaUy  see  when  they  look  at  a  picture.  They  hold  their  eyes,  and  simply 
refuse  to  think  against  what  uiey  have  resolved.  They  exercise  a  '  free 
will  in  thinking : '  here  that  is ;  one  need  not  go  beyond  experience  to 
find  it. 

If  the  painter  had  to  reproduce  his  visual  impression,  must  not  the  very 
earliest  attempts  have  come  near  the  truest?  What  could  man  more 
likely  have  begun  by  doing,  than  that  ?  There  is  the  very  thing  that 
comes  first ;  how  could  he  help  beginning  with  it  ?  Surely  indeed  that 
is  what  he  did  do.     We  can  judge  then  how  fiir  that  is  the  right  thing. 

The  painter^s  vision  is,  the  sensuous  elements  arranging  themselves 
around  the  soul ;  the  '  soul '  giving  the  form  to  them,  making  them  an 
unity  flowing  from  it. 

And  see  what  this  implies  respecting  nature  herself.  If  that  painting 
be  true  to  her,  it  means  that  she  is  this.  In  her  the  sensuous  elements 
are  ordered  around,  are  fluent  from,  the  soul.  The  presentation  of  her  to 
us  with  the  others  as  first,  and  as  ruling,  is  a  false  perceiving. 

Nor  does  the  painting  of  human  life  differ  from  that  of  landscape  as  it 

were  in  this :  that  in  human  life  this  '  soul ' — the  spiritual  thought — is 

given  us,  is  in  our  possession  at  starting,  more  or  less ;  in  landscape 

painting  it  has  to  be  discovered,  to  be  *  revealed*  through, the  very 

painting  itself. 
And  this  in  art  too  is  the  same  as  in  life ;  this  flowing  of  the  sensuous 
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elements  around  the  '  sonl/  is  the  forms  of  the  action  ranging  themselves 
j  around  the  act.     The  two  things  are  one.     The  physical  elements — the 

mode  of  outward  doing — become  what  the  act  demands,  and  obey  no 
i  other  *  law.' 

This  is  the  point :  that  exact  copying  gives  what  it  is,  does  what  it  might 
be  expected  to  do;  it  looks  like  the  picture  of  the  thing,  of  course.  But  the 
painter  proper  has  the  art  of  making  what  he  does  look  not  like  the  picture  of 
the  thing,  but  like  the  thing  itself.    What  is  the  art  of  doing  this  7    That  is 

the  question.    R (25.4.71)  said  to  me,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the 

true  great  painter  always  reproduced  exactly  the  thing  itself  (repudiating 
the  idea  of  the  visual  impression  save  as  that  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
object  as  presented  to  the  eye).  He  said  the  true  picture  should  be  as  a 
looking-glass.  Now  how  &t  is  this  true  ?  In  the  looking-glass  there  is  the 
scene  depicted  on  a  plane :  it  answers  so  to  the  conditions  of  the  painter's 
work.  Now  is  a  looking-glass  a  perfect  picture  7  Is  that  all  the  picture  is — 
a  filing  short  of  that  7  May  it  be  argued  that  a  perfect  picture  would  be 
the  very  looking-glass  put  on  canvas,  and  that  the  difference  is  simply 
that  the  painter,  not  being  able  to  do  all  this,  has  to  leave  out  some  elements, 
and  so  has  to  choose  which  he  Mrill  sacrifice  to  retain  the  rest,  <&c.  7  Surely 
it  is  olearly  not  this  alone.  The  picture,  short  as  it  may  fall  of  nature 
taken  altogether,  yet  is  in  some  aspects  more  than  our  perception  of  it.  It 
presents  to  us  what,  without  it,  nature  would  never  show  us,  never  could : 
what  the  painter  himself^  except  as  shown  by  painting,  could  never  see ; 
what  painting  alone  reveals,  and  makes  possible  to  be  seen.  Even  as 
science  enables  us,  when  we  look  at  nature  truly,  to  perceive  what  else  we 
could  not  see;  and  what  no  reproduction,  however  accurate,  however 
complete,  of  the  sensible,  appearances  ever  could  present.  Nor  does  this 
mean  that  this  revelation  by  the  painter  does  not  come  by  a  leaving  out. 
There  is  a  very  easy  mistake  here :  leaving  out,  when  it  is  a  living  actual 
thing  we  are  speaking  of,  is  not  merely  leaving  out ;  it  is  the  farthest 
thing  possible  from  being  a  mere  absence :  it  is  the  one  and  only  method 
of  revelation.  [It  is  so  Christ  reveals  Grod,  and  can  be  only  so.]  This 
leaving  out  of  the  painter's  is  the  very  art  of  his  revealing  ;  it  is  the  sacred 
mjTstery  of  his  power,  his  giil  of  rightly  doing  what  has  ever  before  been 
wrong.  To  know  how  and  what  to  leave  out  is  his  one  knowledge  which 
distinguishes  him  from  the  artisan :  it  is  the  one  gifb  of  genius.  In  nature, 
full  as  she  is  of  the  dynamic  absence,  of  the  being  in  effect,  the  true, 
right,  leaving  out  is  the  very  means  of  her  revealing. 

Leave  out  from  a  *  dynamic  point,'  and  what  have  we  got  7  Infinity. 

When  we  see  that  nature  is  equal  opposites,  we  begin  to  feel  what  leaving 
out  must  mean ;  what  power,  capacity,  endless  and  infinite,  is  in  art,  what 
ceaseless  attainment  before  it.  That  nature  is  equal  opposites — ^that  is  the 
key  to  art.     It  is  the  key  to  genius  altogether,  to  all  true  doing. 

How  plain  this  is,  about  what  alone  can  be  the  true  right,  in  art.  There 
is  the  inexact  drawing  and  the  exact;  law-breaking  and  law-keeping. 
[How  plainly  the  true  artist  is  a  law-breaker.]  Now  3ie  exact  drawing  is 
*  right '  and '  good,'  even  though  there  be  in  it  ignorance  (i.e.  of  the  deeper 
truth)  and  lack  of  skill.  This  is  not  '  bad,'  but  good ;  good  always  so  fiir 
as  it  is  carried  out,  or  even  aimed  at,  honestly.  Ignorance  and  lack  of 
skill  do  not  make  it  bad;  ignorance  indeed  (in  the  art  sense)  is  supposed 
in  it,  and  lack  of  skill  means  merely  weakness  and  shortcoming ;  the  work 
is  *  good  *  so  £ir  as  it  goes.     But  the  inexact  drawing — ^if  there  is  ignorance 
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or  lack  of  skill  in  that — is  bad ;  bad  merely  and  wholly.  So  here  is  the 
relation :  the  true  right  in  art  is  one  that  absolutely  demands  absence  (not 
only  of  lack  of  skill  but)  of  ignorance ;  or  it  is  bad. — In  life  that  is  break- 
ing law : — which  demands  absence  of  acting  for  self,  or  it  is  sin.  That  is 
the  only  possible  true  right;  not  one  which  is  as  the  exact  drawing, 
and  can  be  *  good '  even  though  acting  for  self  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  is  the  whole  : — ^Life  is  an  art.  We  have  not  seen  this.  It  means : 
its  right  is  the  right  breaking  of  the  law ;  that  is,  of  the  law  which  not- 
regard  imposes. 

Is  not  here  an  argument  that  nature  is  an  act,  and  not  any  '  things ; ' 
namely,  that  only  by  an  act  can  the  painter  produce  on  us  the  same 
effect  ? 

The  eye  cannot  perceive  nature  truly ;  we  know  it  cannot ;  so  that  to  be 
true  to  her  we  must  go  beyond  the  eye.  It  alters  nature.  '  How  ?  '  That 
is  the  artist's  gift  to  show  us,  to  prove  by  showing. 

Is  it  not,  above  all,  a  strange  idea  that  a  representation  of  our  visual 
impression  should  '  look  like  *  anything  but  what  it  is  7  As  if  art  was  a 
hocus  pocus.  For  surely  never  anyone  said  that  our  visual  impression 
w<xs  nature.  Indeed  is  not  this  the  most  irrational  thought  of  all,  the 
greatest  intellectual  &ult ;  not  any  thought  at  all,  properly,  but  merely  a 
scheme  to  avoid  it,  to  escape  having  truly  to  look  and  see  why  the  painter's 
strokes  must  be  inexact  to  the  thing  7  Is  that  idea  anything  but  a  scheme 
for  shutting  up  that  question,  and  avoiding  taking  note  of  it,  treating  this 
great  privilege,  of  seeing  this,  as  if  it  were  merely  an  irksome  task,  and 
one  that  we  may  refuse  7 

In  true  painting  nature  is  painted  through  the  thing.  [Tou  say, '  How 
nature ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  That  is  the  artist's  gift ;  exactly,  that  is  his 
iaculty.  He  shows  us  that  he  does  it :  look  and  see.  Nature  herself  makes 
you  feel  he  has  done  it.  To  put  it  into  words,  and  make  it  clear  to  intellect, 
that  is  to  know  immeasurable  things.  But  it  will  come.]  The  '  thing '  is 
sacrificed  to  natiu'e.  And  so  we  see  how  being  in  effect  is  most  truly 
being ;  it  is  most  in  not  perfectly  being,  most  in  serving  nature. 

Is  it  not  a  key  to  even/  form  of  art  (and  not  to  painting  more  than 
to  the  others),  this  equal  opposites  in  nature ;  so  that  a  thing  may  be  there 
in  its  absence.  This  surely  gives  us  the  hold  of  that  strange  fact,  how  a 
work  may  be  given  us  in  art,  so  unlike  nature,  so  going  beyond,  with 
such  unrealisableness  upon  it,  such  mad  extravagance  of  excess  as  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say,  and  yet  it  is  unequivocally  true  to  nature,  is  felt 
to  be  so,  constrains  its  recognition.  Is  not  this  the  key :  it  is  a  thing  that 
is  in  nature  in  its  absence  7  This  is  the  foundation  :  that  nature  is  more  than 
it  is  to  our  perception ;  and  art  has  to  show  us  the  hidden  things — ^the  latent 
things.  Hidden,  but  not  therefore  inoperative.  So  it  is  that  mere  repre- 
sentations are  not  and  cannot  be  true  to  nature ;  they  have  not  the  hidden 
things  in  them.  By  the  definition,  they  have  not ;  so  of  course  they  cannot 
produce  the  same  effect.  One  may  see  it  well  by  the  idea  of '  latent  heat,' 
e.g.,  or  any  other  tension.  To  present  a  body  merely  of  a  given  tempera- 
ture without  regard  to  its  latent  heat  would  not  be  giving  a  thing  true  to 
that  body :  or  a  bent  bow  without  the  tension. 

How  should  the  painter  draw  truly  to  nature  a  bent  bow  7    How  but 

straightened,  with  the  arrow  fiying  7    Is  not  this  the  sort  of  relation  of 

art  to  nature  7    Here  a  glimpse  about  that  power  of  altering  by  our  con- 

ceptioui  &c. 
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What  foolish  creatures  we  are,  thinking  nature  is  so  little.  She  is  not 
merely  so  much  stuff  put  together — mechanically  added,  made  the  most  of, 
as  it  were — she  is  equal  opposites,  and  in  her  very  absences  there  she  is 
most. 

So  see  what  scope  and  sphere  for  art :  this  is  the  basis  of  it.  The  very 
being  less  is  the  being  '  more  to  us.'  Could  anything  have  been  more 
exquisitely  planned,  more  truly  adapted  to  our  faculties  which  are  exactly 
capable  of  this :  this  their  highest  effort,  this  the  proud  achievement  of 
genius  'ftrhich  the  world  calls  inspiration  and  divine,  the  rightly  leaving 
out ;  a  letting  nature  reveal  herself  7 

Here  again  is  th^e  not  a  light  on  light  itself?  Is  not  white  light 
simply  the  dynamic  absence  of  colour  ?     Are  there  true  opposites  in  it  ? 

It  is  because  nature  is  this  balance  that  we  can  use  it;  that  it  stands 
so  ready  and  available  to  our  use.  A  child  can  use  the  force  that  is  in  an 
equilibrium.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  the  necessity  of  Being  has  this  beauty 
of  goodness  and  helpfulness  in  it :  implies  this  setting  of  her  powers 
freely  at  our  service  by  nature.  She  must  be — coming  into  the  appearance 
of  force — thus  an  equilibrium,  and  at  the  service  of  ^e  weak. 

Nature  is  full  of  tension^  of  things  and  forms  not  appearing :  this  is  the  fact 
which  underlies  the  magic  of  art,  of  all  art.  Of  course  it  does ;  it  is  the 
fact  of  life.  That  is  what  makes  her  living.  How  to  present  tension :  in  one 
aspect  that  is  the  artistes  question.  The  tense  bow  looks  just  like  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  into  a  curve.  Suppose  the  artist  had  to  paint  it  to  people 
who  did  not  know  about  it  7  How  but  by  the  arrow  in  flight  ?  And 
observe  that  comes  by  a  leaving  out ;  it  is  a  less ;  the  restraining  force  is 
taken  away.  So  the  law  upon  the  artist  is,  leave  out.  Tes,  leave  out 
infinitely ;  but  every  leaving  out  must  be  the  revealing  something  else 
unseen. 

Is  not  this  law  in  art  also  evident;  if  by  the  leaving  out  be  the' 
revealing,  that  no  leaving  out  is  right  unless  it  does  reveal ;  that  is,  none 
that  is  not  loosening  the  gi^p  upon  one  thing  to  grasp  another. 

Is  not  this  exactly  the  '  sacrificing  the  thing  to  be  true  to  nature,'  as  I 
have  been  saying  7    Then  is  not  this  *  being  true  to  nature,*  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  unknown,  indefinite  thing,  the  thing  to  be  found  7    Is 
not  this  exactly  the  revealing  of  some  hidden  thing  ?    So  at  last  has  not 
this  revealed  itself?     Is  that  what  this  necessity  of  not  being  true  to 
things  means  ? 
That  is,  the  thing  left  out  must  be '  used  *  for  another,  which  can  be  mani- 
fested only  by  that  being  lefl  out.     Every  leaving  out  must  be  by,  or 
through,  only  rendered  possible  by,  a  revelation  to,  or  fresh  perception  by, 
the  artist — Does  it  not  come  thus :    that  he  feels  suddenly,  *  I  see  now 
there  is  that  in  nature,  but  to  show  it,  even  to  see  it  rightly,  I  must  le^ive 
out  this  *  7 

Where  opposites  are,  of  course,  leaving  out  is  the  way  to  reveal; 
see  how  motion  is  from  equilibrium.  In  truth  is  there  not  the  demonstra- 
tion, through  the  revelation  by  the  painter,  by  leaving  out,  that  nature  is 
united  opposites,  or  dynamic  absence  ?  And  saying  this,  does  it  not  give  a 
light  on  the  sceptical  attitude  of  science  and  philosophy  now.  Men  cannot 
find  '  being  * — is  it  not  because  it  is  '  dynamically  absent,'  is  in  dynamic 
absence  7  Is  not  this  the  &ct  ?  And  is  it  not  a  key  also  to  '  altruistic 
being '  7  in  true  being  must  not  even  being  be  in  its  dynamic  absence ;  that 
is,  it  must  not  be  self  7 
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With  this  revealing  by  leaving  out,  must  there  not  be  connected  the 
revealing  of  what  is  in  the  higher  animals  by  means  of  the  lower ;  that 
exhibition  of  the  constituents  of  man's  nervous  system,  e.g.  by  com- 
parative physiology  7  Is  not  the  *  latent  *  presence  of  the  reflex  action  in 
man's  life — the  '  latency'  of  instinct  in  reason,  might  we  not  say — an 
instance  of  the  same  ?     Are  not  this  and  art  to  be  connected  ? 

The  architect,  or  other  drawer  for  practical  purposes,  has  one  good 
drawing  (the  exact)  and  one  bad.  The  artist  has  two  bad  drawings  and  one 
good.  And,  here  is  the  wonder,  his  good  drawing  is  most  like  the  architect's 
bad. 

That  is,  it  is  so  wholly  &r  from  it,  so  totally  unlike,  that  it  may  be  like 
it  outside ;  there  is  no  harm  in  its  appearing  like  it.  The  exact  cannot 
afford  to  be  like  it  outside,  because  essentially  it  is  too  much  like  it. 
Is  not  this  the  distinction  of  that  which  is  art :  that  it  has  two  wrongs  ? 
that  which  has  not  art  has  only  one.  And  farther,  not  only  has  art  two 
'  wrongs,'  but  one,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  right.  Art  affirms  a 
certain  relation  :  '  I  have  got  beyond  that  right,  that  law  is  not  upon 
me.'  Something  there  has  been  cast  out ;  or  rather,  something  is  that 
was  not.  It  is  the  affirmation  of  freedom ;  a  slavery  has  been  escaped.  It 
puts  away  not  only  a  wrong,  but  also  a  thing  that  was  right. 

It  is  quite  curious  how  the  painter's  art  is  shown  in  surgery :  the  doing 
right  in  doing  wrong.  The  surgeon  pains  another,  does  what  would  be 
injury  to  a  man  in  health ;  if  he  did  it  for  his  pleasure  it  would  be  a  crime. 
He  violates  an  '  external '  duty  for  a  reason.  That  is  what  the  painter 
(every  art-doer)  has  to  do.  His  business  is  to  discover,  to  recognise,  that 
reason,  and  act  truly  to  it.  To  find  and  iulfil  the  object  which  demands 
that  violation  of  an  external  duty  fi'om  him :  that  is  art.  Two  things 
suggest  themselves  from  this ;  is  not  this  really  part  of  the  honour  and 
power  of  medicine  ?  It  is  in  this  an  art.  Has  it  not  a  power  over  the 
men  who  practise  it,  in  moulding  them,  by  this  ?  They  are  trained  and 
engaged  in  the  perpetual  violation  of  an  external  right.  Has  not  the  £ict 
a  significance  and  a  power  that  is  hidden  yet  ? 

And  then,  is  it  not  suggestive  as  to  a  real  meaning  in  all  art  ?  Does  it 
all  mean  in  some  sense  medicine^  suigery.  Does  it  imply  what  that 
implies — disease,  absence  and  want  of  life  7  May  it  thus  be  seen  ?  In 
truth,  is  not  this  already  said,  in  some  sense,  in  its  being  the  falling  off 
of  a  false  law  imposed  by  a  negation  7 — ^In  the  exact  picture,  everything 
instead  of  '  merging  itself  '  stands  up  for  its  rights.'  What  it  represents 
is  not  nature,  but  man's  life  as  it  is.  It  expresses  the  difference  between 
nature  and  us. 

Does  not  the  true  painter  say  this,  by  his  deeds :  '  I  cannot  refirain ;  the 
only  right  way — ^true  to  the  true  demands  upon  my  action — ^is  this :  if  it 
does  seem  just  like  badness,  if  it  is  identical  with  badness  in  the  strictest 
degree,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  not  care.  I  am  compelled  to  do  it,  and  if 
I  did  any  otherwise  I  should  be  false  to  what  I  know  and  feel  and  am 
bound  to  do  *  7 

Now,  thinking  of  pictures  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  life  given  by  the  inex- 
actness— the  sense  of  movement — how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  flutter- 
ing impression  on  the  eye,  the  really  practically  incomplete  impression  ;  so 
that  in  this  the  right  painting  may  be  really  true  to  the  visual '  impression  '  ? 
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All  things  that  have  opposites  united  in  them  are  as  women ;  have  the 
fotninine  quality.  So  is  it  not  emphatically  with  art  [as  distinct  from  the 
mere  loork^  :  this  is  feminine :  and  it  is  opposites  together ;  it  is  vice  and 
virtue  at  once — only  not  *  self- vice '  and  not  *  self-virtue  ' — and  from  it  by 
a  taking  away,  comes  either.  Nay,  indeed,  simply  by  looking  at  man's 
life  and  seeing  how  these  two  things  are  in  it,  the  self-vice  and  self- 
virtue,  and  as  opposites ;  simply  seeing  this  may  we  not  know,  and  with 
complete  certainty,  that  the  true  good  is  that  from  which,  by  a  taking 
away,  both  these  come  7  la  not  that  proved  at  once  ?  That  is  the  good 
from  which  both  these  are ;  and  is  it  not  plain :  introduce  '  self*  into  the 
art-work  and  they  are  at  once — self-vice,  self-virtue,  self-breaking  law, 
self-keeping  it.  This  introducing  self  then  is  the  '  taking  away,'  that  is 
the  '  minus,'  the  two  things  are  one.  So  here  again  we  see  how  the  self  is 
a  ^  negation.' 

Nature  deals  with  us  as  the  true  painter  with  the  '  thing '  he  paints, 
which  he  uses  as  his  instrument.  For  we  too  are  self-things,  and  are  only 
thus  most  perfectly,  when  we  are  thus  used — ^thus  sacrificed. 

So  I  saw :  the  *  inspired '  man,  the  true  artist — ^who  most  perfectly  pre- 
sents manhood — he  is  used  by  nature  just  as  the  true  painter  uses  a 
thing  :  he  is  acted  through. 
Now  by  this  parallel  may  we  not  see  what  it  is  the  painter  has  to  paint 
through  and  by  the  *  thing  *  7  For  we  know  what  nature — what  God — ^uses 
and  sacrifices  us  for ;  it  is  for  life,  for  the  life  of  man.  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  the  painter ;  is  not  what  he  has  to  paint  life  ?  for  is  not  nature  life  ?  Iti 
truth  must  it  not  be  thus ;  for  life  is  in  sacrifice,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  true  painting  life  is  painted.  So  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  it  the  painter 
is  to  paint  when  you  say  he  is  to  use  the  ^  thing '  to  paint  nature,  is  not 
this  the  answer :  that  he  is  to  paint  life,  which  is  nature.  And  then  is  it 
not  simple^  is  not  this  '  life '  in  the  very  sacrifice  7  So  that  in  that  right 
sacrifice  of  the  thing  nature  is  painted,  for  life  is.  Are  these  two  things 
one  7  Then  is  this  different  from  the  painter  having  to  paint  through  the 
thing.  Surely  it  is  not ;  for  must  not  the  sacrifice,  to  be  the  true  sacrifice, 
be  for  some  end  7  So  is  this  the  true  thought :  the  '  thing '  is  sacrificed 
for  some  other  truth ;  but  it  is  not  by  the  presence  of  that  other  truih 
that  the  picture  is  true  to  nature  [why  should  it  be  more  true  to 
nature  by  that  than  by  the  other?],  but,  in  the  sacrifice  for  that  other,  life 
is  painted,  is  painted  in  that  sacrifice ;  and  that  is  the  truth  to  nature  : 
that  life  is  painted.  The  sacrifice  is  permitted,  accepted,  through  that  other 
thing  being  presented  by  means  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
other  for  that  the  truth  consists.  Life  is  painted  in  that.  This  is,  again, 
how  truth  to  nature  is  in  the  painter's  action,  not  in  the  thing  done.  It 
is  necessary  to  see  this,  or  there  is  an  incompleteness,  or  even  inconsistency 
in  the  thought.  It  is  not  in  anything,  or  being,  or  any  idea  even  whatever, 
that  is  nature,  and  which  the  painter  has  to  paint,  or  to  regard  in  painting, 
or  be  true  to,  that  the  true  secret  lies.  It  is  in  life,  the  life  that  is  in 
sacrifice.  That  is  what  he  has  to  paint,  and  so  he  has  not  to  go  in  search 
of,  or  even  be  inspired  by,  any  grand  or  great  idea,  or  fact,  or  perception, 
or  deeper  seeing,  or  anything ;  he  has  only  to  truly  sacrifice  one  thing  for 
another,  for  anything  that  has  a  claim.  Therein  he  is  true  to  nature,  for 
he  has  painted  life.  So  this  puts  aside  a  not-seeing  of  mine,  which  might 
have  been  a  great  hindrance.    And  indeed  does  it  help  me  nearer  to 
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seeing  what  the  true  painter's  vision  is;  what  the  casting  out  of  the 
negation  is  that  gives  him  a  new  basis,  and  comes  wil^  the  leaving  out  of 
the  self-work.  Is  it  not  simply  this  perception  that  nature  is  fife,  and 
that  in  the  sacrifice  of  one  thing  for  another  is  truth  to  her  ?  Does  not 
his  action  show  that  it  is  this  7  So  the  true  art  of  painting  in  its  advance 
is  only  painting  a  fuller  and  fuller  sacrifice,  ie.  a  completer  life.  Is  not 
all  he  does  simply  this :  to  be  true  here  I  must  sacrifice  this  for  that ;  to 
anything  that  has  a  claim  to  it  ? 

Now  I  see  here  how  ialse  was  the  tendency  of  my  thought,  in  putting  up 
a  '  nature '  as  what  was  td  be  painted  through  the  thing. — ^And  here  is  there 
not  the  basis  of  a  reconciliation  with  those  who  afiirm  exactness  to  be  the 
demand  ?  Might  it  not  be  shown  that  there  need  not  be  a  contradiction  ? 
Because  this  sacrifice  of  one  thing  for  another  is  inevitable ;  the  painter 
cannot  present  all  things  fully,  and  so  may  not  the  sacrifice  well  be  repre- 
sented as  the  means  by  whidi  the  painter  is  accurate  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  things ;  that  any  other  accuracy  would  be  purchased  by  a  greater 
amount  of  inaccuracy.  So  the  proposition  of  accuracy  need  not  be  con- 
troverted, it  may  be  taken  as  a  question  of  expression.  But  then  the 
fact  to  be  noticed  is  this,  that  the  truth  to  nature  of  the  picture  does  not 
lie  even  in  this  accuracy  [approximate]  to  a  greater  number  of  things, 
but  in  the  sacrifice^  which  is  life. 

Thus  in  a  true  picture  what  is  upon  the  surface  must,  as  it  were,  vouch 
that  there  is  something  behind,  and  say  '  I  am  this  way  because  there  is 
that  behind.*  One  marked  kind  of  &l8e  picture  ( e.g.,  some- 
times) is  the  putting  patches  upon  canvas  merely  to  look  like  a  thing ; 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  painting.  Those  are  well-called 
'surface-pictures,'  or  'empty.'  A  picture  must  have  something  at  the 
back  of  it. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  what  is  the  meaning  of '  nature  accepting  a  sacrifice.' 
It  is  that  there  is  some  other  '  thing '  for  which  the  one  may  be  sacrificed. 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  in  painting  at  least,  this  will  never  be  wanting  7 
And  of  course  it  is  not  in  its  including  that  other  thing,  or  any  number 
of  other  things,  the  painting  is  true  to  nature.  It  is  no  more  so  in  being 
true  to  one  thing,  or  all  thinc^s,  than  to  the  one  that  is  sacrificed. 
Nature  is  no  more  the  other  thing,  nor  all  the  things,  than  it  is  that. 
Here  too  we  see  how  this  gifb  makes  the  artist ;  this  gift  of  being  th« 
instrument  of  sacrifice,  or  painting  life.  There  are  two  things  a  person 
not  an  artist  can  do ;  he  can  draw  falsely,  and  by  pains  he  may  come 
to  draw  exactly ;  but  what  he  cannot  do  is  so  to  draw  one  thing  as  to 
sacrifice  it  for  another;  that  is  to  do  what  he  woidd  do  (or  like  what 
he  would  do  for  his  own  indolent  pleasure),  but  not  for  his  pleasure.  And 
again,  this  must  be  done  with  pleasure,  too ;  must  be  done  with  pleasure, 
ray^  moved  and  spurred  by  pleasure,  with  intensity  of  enjoyment,  or  it  is 
rot  and  cannot  be  done  truly;  it  is  a  thing  of  which  the  very  vision 
means  joy,  the  execution  demands  delight ;  with  pleasure  it  must  be  done, 
but  FOR  pleasure  not.     That  is  nature's  hand. 

And  is  not  this  evident,  this  sacrifice  of  anything  for  another  being 
the  only  truth,  does  it  not  mean  that  ti-uth  is  altruistic  also  7  The  '  truth  ' 
of  the  one  thing  is  in  the  other.  And  then  '  right '  too,  and  duty — is  not 
all  that  I  have  found  simply  this,  that  they  are  'altruistic '7  Is  the  true 
'duty'  and  'right'  of  one  thing  or  relation,  in  the  fulfilling  of  another? 
Is  it  in  the  being  sacrificed  for  another  7  And  so  is  altruistic  being  simply 
in  the  being  sacrificed  for  another ;  are  we  so  in  him  7 
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Nature  is  '  all  things  merging  themselves  into  one  another.^  The  painter 
has  to  paint  that.  1  he  true  '  wrong  ^  has  no  arbitrariness  in  it,  it  is  deter> 
mined  by  the  *  evils,'  it  is  the  sacrificing  of  one  duty  for  another,  so  that 
how  can  there  be  any  limit  to  it  ?  It  is  not  determined  by  the  painter,  but 
by  nature.  Then  Uiere  arises  the  question,  how  far  and  in  what  way 
mental  elements  or  meanings,  what  may  be  called  spiritual  (?  '  ideal  *)  truths, 
afford  groxmds  for  sacrifice  of  exactness  ?  Things  in  the  physical  give 
reason  for  sacrificing  duty ;  do  things  in  the  mental  do  so  sJso  7  This  is 
the  question  of '  idealising.' — The  painter's  work  is  true,  we  see,  when  his 
instrument  includes  the  thing  he  is  painting,  when  that  is  as  it  were  part  of 
his  brush.  He  paints  truly  when  he  uses  the  '  thing '  as  nature  uses  men, 
when  he  acts  through  it.  And  what  way  can  be  '  natural '  to  men  to  act, 
except  as  nature  acts  ? 

In  this  thought  of  art,  that  it  is  painting  one  thing  through  another,  is  it 
not  seen  as  one  with  thinking,  in  demanding  to  be  '  altruistic '  ?  Seeing 
one  thing  in  another,  is  it  not  the  very  same  thing  as  the  true  painting  7 

The  line  which  distinguishes  art  from  that  which  is  not  art  has  been 
drawn  wrongly,  made  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  Does  it  not  imply, 
of  cotuse,  that  all  things  have  been  askew  to  us  ?  That  line  being  wrong 
marks  that  all  was  wrong.  How  was  it  possible  anything  could  be  right  7 
What  chance  had  man  of  good?  his  aim,  his  thought,  was  turned  awry; 
his  best  things  misled  him. 

In  art,  how  plain  the  effect  of  the  ^  self-conscience '  is,  causing  things  to 
be  done  which  never  could  be  done  for  pleasure ;  binding  to  rights  which 
are  the  intensest  wrongs.  What  colour  will  it  not  cause  to  be  put  before 
the  eyes  I 

How  the  PAINTER  is  led,  or  driven,  to  a  thing  from  which  he  most 
intensely  shrinks,  and  as  from  a  wrong,  just  by  a  new  perception;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  not  even  by  a  new  perception,  by  simply  seeing  with  a 
new  meaning,  and  as  with  a  new  beauty,  things  he  has  long  felt  and 
known.  That  thing  he  shrinks  from  becomes  a  new  and  higher  duty ; 
gathers  round  it  altogether  opposite  feelings :  although  it  is  easy,  pleasur* 
able,  doing  away  restraint  [and,  before,  repulsive  for  this  yery  reason, 
intensely  repulsive  because  so :  nothing  to  a  true  soul  can  make  such 
repulsiveness  as  this]  ;  it  becomes  a  higher,  truer  duty ;  putting  aside  or 
sweeping  out  of  sight  the  other ;  making  it  seem — that  which  has  seemed 
to  him  the  highest  and  most  sacred  duty — itself  a  violation  of  duty,  even 
of  its  very  idea ;  because  it  embodies  and  implies  blindness  to,  or  refusal 
of,  that  other  duty  he  has  come  to  see.  That  which  was  attractive,  sacred 
to  him,  in  which  he  perceived  divinely- enjoined  restraints,  that  itself  has 
come  to  seem  to  him  bad,  wrong,  a  denial  and  refusal  of  duty ;  has  come 
to  mean  a  condition  of  his  own  soul  which  he  shrinks  from  with  more 
repugnance  and  disgust — a  condition  of  such  ignorance  and  non-perception 
is  it — ^than  ever  he  felt  in  respect  to  that  other  duty  that  has  ceased  to  be 
one  to  him.  He  has  seen  such  a  higher  duty  that  his  very  power  of  devotion 
to  duty  has  been  made  greater ;  his  very  power  of  love  and  desire  for  duty, 
which  is  one  with  his  hatred  and  disgust  for  its  contrary.  He  has  a  repug- 
nance for  the  false  duty  which  bound  him  before — that  is,  for  the  state 
which  it  expressed  in  him — ^greater  than  any  power  of  repugnance  he  ever 
possessed  before :  a  new  faculty  of  love  and  passion  has  been  created  in 
him. — If  anyone  can  believe  that  Turner  went  from  what  he  was  at  first  to 
what  he  became,  without  intense  emotions,  surely  he  cannot  see  him. 
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This  new  duty,  observe,  is  known  to  be  highest  by  this  veiy  fact  of  its 
turning  an  old- felt  duty  into  the  mere  expression  of  a  wrong  state  in  him  ; 
making  him  see  and  understand  that  it  was  so,  truly,  though  it  did  not 
seem  so  to  him  then  :  that  is,  it  is  higher  by  this  very  fact,  that  it  implies 
in  him  the  escape  from  that  state  (of  non-perception) ;  it  is  the  expression 
of  that  change  in  him.  And  so  it  has  necessarily  this  character  too  : 
that  it  banishes  utterly  the  idea  of  his  virtue,  goodness,  desert  of  praise. 
That  is  the  character  of  the  true  good :  it  is  to  be  known  by  this,  and 
without  it  cannot  be  a  true  duty ;  is  it  not  known  by  being  right,  but  no 
'virtue:*  and  yet  is  there  not  more  pain  in  learning  it  than  in  all 
restraints  ? 

This  is  all  one,  of  course,  with  life :  if  the  questions  there  embarrass  us, 

let  us  work  them  out  here  :  what  were  canvases  and  paint-boxes  given 

us  for  ? 

Every  true  advance  in  art  (as  distinguished  from  mere  work)  has  con- 
sisted (and  mostly)  in  doing  something  which  up  to  that  moment  it  has 
been  *  wrong  *  to  do.  Then,  in  the  doing  that,  (with  what  goes  with  it), 
art  has  become  itself  more  perfect ;  completer  not  in  its  extent  but  in  its 
being.  And  is  not  the  mere  *  work;  distinguished  'from  true  art  in  this : 
that  the  'advances'  and  going  farther,  in  it,  have  not  this  character 
of  having  been  '  wrong ;'  that  they  are  introducing  more  and  more  direct 
and  immediate  '  right '  things,  and  so  leave  the  basis  unchanged.  May  not 
the  two  be  absolutely  distinguished  thus?  And  then  is  not -this  the  true 
definition  of  art:  that  it  is  change  in  the  basis;  growth  within ;  change  going 
to  the  centre,  advance  of  the  whole  viode  of  being,  not  mere  extenaon  ? 
That  is,  it  is  a  casting  out  of  the  '  sel/^  or  '  ignorance.' — ^And,  then, 
seeing  this,  ii  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  exactly  answers  to  the  order  of 
organic  development.  What  I  describe  is  exactly  what  I  have  seen  as 
•  growth '  and  *  development.'  So  in  fact  here  are  the  *  work '  and  the 
'  art.'  The  line  of  true  '  development '  is  the  line  of  art.  May  we  see  it 
thus? 

This  is  an  especial  value  of  art  in  respect  to  life,  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  teach  us  thoughts  as  to  do  for  us  what  thoughts  cannot  do ;  to  put  aside 
false  impressions  and  emotions  by  true  ones.  Thus,  e.g.  vpt  respect  of  life, 
how  hard  it  is  to  feel  that  the  true  right  must  have  some  not-right  in  it ; 
that  one  duty  may  be  sacrificed  for  another ;  and  perhaps,  above  all,  to 
feel  that  the  absence  of  a  thing,  its  visibly  being  not  present,  may  mean  its 
fuller  and  complete  power,  its  truer  being.  Now  these  feelings  are  not  to 
be  adequately  met  by  reason :  they  are  not  arguments  but  impressions,  and 
what  they  want  to  remove  them  are  impressions  and  perceptions.  Art  gives 
exactly  what  is  wanted ;  there  we  see  the  veiy  things  of  which  we  doubt 
whether  they  can  be.  We  need  not  argue;  there  we  see — sacrifice  of  duty 
the  best  duty,  absence  the  truest  presence.  Our  year*  are  answered;  with 
our  own  eyes  we  see,  and  need  no  man's  testimony. — By  the  bye,  how 
plainly  art  shows  still  existing,  even  there,  the  same  muddle  about  pleasure 
as  in  respect  to  life.  Artists  are  afraid  still  to  speak  truly,  because  of  the 
abuse ;  it  is  '  dangerous'  they  say,  &c.  How  good  this  is ;  how  it  shows  the 
identity,  and  shows  that  the  true  right  is  in  a  thing  that  is  (outside)  one 
with  what  indolence  and  self-seeking  tend  to.  Here  is  the  point  to  lay 
stress  upon ;  the  things  said  in  art  demonstrate  it.  Then  how  clear  it  ia 
in  art,  also,  how  the  truth  is  totally  opposite ;  what  a  futile  fear  it  is, 
unbased  and  ineffective  alike.    See  what  the  right '  untruthfulness'  means, 
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and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  confounded  any  more  with  the  wrong ; 
nothing  can  put  the  wrong  so  wrong,  and  keep  it  in  such  check.  M^re 
we  can  test  our  fears.  In  truth  art,  as  seen,  waits  for  life,  to  explain  its 
own  meaning,  its  own  laws  to  itself.  It  is  itself  disorder,  till  life  introduce 
order  into  it. 

Is  not  this  a  most  important  thing  in  art — the  question  whether  (as  in 
service  is  inevitably  more  or  less  included)  so  in  mere  incajable  bad 
drawing  there  be  not  included  always  some  elements  which,  since  they 
'serve' — i.e.  would  be  means  of  expressing  more  truth  to  nature — must 
be  permanent ;  must  be  incorporated  in  the  true  good  drawing  ?  Now  what 
are  these?  does  the  'natural  motion '  of  the  hand  in  it  have  any  part ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  are  there  any  elements  besides  ? 

Then  it  is  clear  how  this  doing  of  part  of  the  true  good  drawing  by  the 

bad  drawers  must  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  true  good  drawing  ever 

to  have  been  attained.    By  the  very  fact  of  its  being  easier  it  must  have 

been  harder  to  aiTive  at ;  so  hard  is  it  to  find  the  easy  way  !  Is  it  not 

lovely  to  see  the  true  beauty  there  is  in  the  moral  history  of  man,  and 

thus  written  in  art  too  ? 

Then  how   and  why   vice   deviates  irom   the   true  right — how  and  why 

it  goes  into  that  inexactness  which  does  not  serve  also — will  not  this,  too, 

be  seen  in  art  ?   And  no  thanks  to  vice,  to  bad  drawing,  that  it  has  in  it  some 

elements  that  serve ;  that  is  merely  because  service  and  natural  passion 

must  rim  parallel. 

The  reas^m  that  there  is  in  art  the  mere  false  imitation  of  the  true 
artistic  freedom  is,  that  though  the  right  is  done  in  art  the  law  or  meaning 
of  it  is  not  known;  if  it  were,  there  could  not  be  that  mere  imitation  in 
the  same  way\  not  with  the  same  excuse,  only  as  mere  unblushing  trickery. 
This  is  what  art  gains  from  life,  an  understanding  of  its  own  process  and 
meaning.  It  shows  life  the  thing ;  life  shows  it  the  principle.  That  is 
what  each  wants ;  art  ought  to  be  imperfect  till  life  completes  it. 

This  one  sees  in  art,  that  while  it  may  teach  many  things  there  is 
a  difference  between  them :  this  art  of  living  is  a  thing  all  have  to  learn 
from  it;  it  is  an  universal  message.  To  every  man  it  has  to  show  the 
true  right — the  Jaw  of  the  sacrifice  of  duty.  That  is  a  message  it  has  for 
every  man.  The  other  things  it  teaches — and  they  may  be  very  many 
and  very  important — are  for  those  who  have  time  for  them. 

This  is  what  man  has  to  say — as  the  artist — '  I  am  not  bound  merely  to 
that  duty,  and  obliged  to  be  blind  to  all  others.  I  can  be  true  to  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.'  This  is  art,  to  be  true  to  nature ;  yes,  but  to  all  nature, 
which  is  in  mutual  sacrifice.  If  the  artist  cannot  do  this,  there  comes  on 
him  a  false  duty,  to  be  true  to  the  exact  forms,  (&c. — this  dutj^  comes  by  a 
negative  condition  of  the  artist. 

Is  not  this  the  condition  for  true  seeing  in  art,  that  we  can  suffer  all  our 
thoughts  of  right  and  good  to  be  changed  ?  And  is  that  not  why  facts  so 
plain  are  not  seen,  because  this  will  not  be  suffered  7 

The  ftdfilling  two  duties  at  once  .is  the  essential  fact  of  art ;  the  action 
is  in  this  two  in  one : 

though  of  course  it  is  not  limited  to  two ;  the  two  again  may  be  sacrificed 
for  a  third,  and  so  on  in  more  and  more  multiplicity  in  unity,  surely  for 
ever.  Is  not  this  simply  what  I  have  seen  as  *  development '  ?  And 
then,  is  not  the  *  pressure '  evident  too :  the  law  of  *  development  in 
a  uterus '  ? 
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Now  this  hsa  a  meaning ;  it  implies  aomediing  about  the  natmre  of  being, 
of  which,  indeed,  it  is  but  an  expression :  for  this  art>action  is  simplj  tnie 
action,  and  Ihe  onlj  true  action.  I  have  a  feeling  here  which  is  indistinct 
as  yet.  There  is  diat  in  the  nature  of  being  that  makes  this  *  sacrifice '  to 
be  essential  in  its  action :  this  virtual  fulfilling  of  a  duty  that  is  not  the 
true  duly.  Why  not  7  Of  course  the  true  way  of  ttiinking  of  this  is  not 
that  this  19  so,  but  that  the  true  nature  of  being  causes  that  to  be  the 
phenomenon  to  us :  it  is  by  seeing  our  own  relation  we  shall  see  this. 

How  plainly  we  see  thb  in  pictures :  if  a  painter  is  aiming  amply  at 
truth  to  nature,  simply  and  wholly  doing  merely  what  senres  tibat.  and  all 
that  serves  that,  then  the  fewer  strokes  and  the  more  perfectly  free  and 
pleasurable,  the  higher  the  art:  its  ease,  pleasure,  absence  of  trouble 
and  restraint,  are  its  praise  (the  conditions  are  fulfilled).  But  if  he  is 
merely  using  contrivances  to  produce  certain  results,  doing  a  thing  he  has 
learnt  to  do,  then  fewness  of  strokes,  roughness,  unfinisb,  are  fitulta,  and 
produce  anger,  and  deserve  it ;  they  are  slovenliness,  carelessness,  laziness,  at 
the  least,  and  very  likely  worse.  We  apply  in  the  two  cases  absolutely 
opposite  standards  of  judging :  the  very  same  thing  (outside)  which  is 
good  in  the  one  case  is  bad  in  the  other.  [And  we  see,  by  the  bye,  which 
is  the  trtie  good ;  here  it  is :  that  is  the  true  good  which  has  in  it,  as 
good,  that  which  in,  the  other  is  bad.]  And  the  reason  is  evident :  the 
one  shows  us  not-thinking  about  self,  with  no  reason  to  think  of  it :  that  is, 
the  condition  that  is  fulfilled,  the  freedom  to  take  pleasure.  The  other  shows 
thinking  about  self;  how  there  can  be  least  trouble.    This  is  the  difference. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  in  presence  of  this,  what  is  the  true  life  for 
man  ?  granted,  the  person  who  is  bound  to  take  pains  succeeds,  and  .does 
his  very  best,  what  do  we  thank  him  for,  but  for  doing  what  may  be  a  means 
for  something  better  ?  the  true  life  and  work  is  his  only  whose  doing 
is,  to  the  outside  look,  what  is  the  badness  of  the  other,  and  needs  the 
meaning  and  spirit  to  be  recognised,  in  order  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

Studying  pictures  has  done  nothing  less  than  absolutely  invert  my 
thoughts  on  ethics,  and  on  human  life ;  it  has  changed  wholly  my  thoughts 
of  right  and  wrong,  made  that  seem  right,  the  only  right,  which  was  the 
utmost  wrong,  and  that  wrong  which  almost  seemed  right.  Now  this  is 
why  I  have  seen  art :  it  was  that  moveableness  of  my  moral  convictions, 
that  I  could  not  hold  even  those  against  nature.  I  knew  I  did  not  know. 
The  '  good  *  could  not  see  painting,  because  they  could  not  suffer  this ; 
they  were  obliged  to  hold  to  their  moral  convictions  ~ they  felt  they 
knew — and  so  they  could  not  see :  seeing  inverts  them ;  refusing  to  let 
them  be  ini^rted  therefore  prevents  seeing. 

Then  those  who  disregard  moral  relations — the  '  bad ' — they  could  not 

see,  of  course,  the  true  and  absolute  right  and  law  which  constituted, 

demanded,  the  painter's  wrong. 
Does  art,  not-imderstood,  demoralize  ?     Have  we  here  the  key  to  that  ? 

Science  now  comes  to  afiirm  of  nature,  as  art  always  has  done  since  it 
has  been  truly  art,  that  it  is  not  things  but  a  life,  a  '  process ' ;  but  before 
this  came  was  there  not  really  a  latent  discord  and  conflict  between  art 
and  science,  answering  to  that  between  religion  and  science ;  only,  perhaps, 
not  brought  out,  the  interests  concerned  not  being  sufiicient.  But  was  not 
the  repugnance  marked  ? 
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Is  not  this  a  right  expression :  the  painter's  true  stroke  expresses  the 
*  passion  of  the  hand/  with  just  enough  indication  of  the  object  to  show 
that  it  was  that  which  revealed  that  truth  of  nature  ?  So  it  shows  not  that 
mere  accident  of  form,  but  that  which  makes  it  to  appear.  Then  again, 
in  the  action  of  the  u/ttrained  hand  there  is  the  subjective,  but  a  negation 
in  respect  to  the  objective ;  in  the  *  exact '  there  is  the  objective,  but  a 
negation  in  respect  to  the  subjective. 

Is  that  consciousness  of  5e(/'-action,  of  effort,  of  our  doing — the  presence 
of  the  self,  that  is — is  that  the  very  fact  of  absence  in  respect  to  the 
subjective,  is  it  the  not  man's  action  ?  Were  it  not  curious  that  this 
very  consciousness  of  effort,  or  of  doing,  should  be  the  absence  of  the 
action ;  yet  is  it  not  what  we  know  to  be  true  ? 
And  the  true  art-action  is  the  objective  and  subjective  together  :  the 
negation  on  each  side  cast  out.  Then  this  is  true  in  life  also.  This,  also, 
is  so  striking  :  the  artist  first  has  to  become  capable  of  making  the  exact 
lines,  and  forms,  and  colours  he  chooses ;  he  has  to  learn  to  make  his 
power  of  doing  this— of  self-action — perfect,  or  as  near  as  ever  he  can,  and 
then  ailerwards  (as  see  the  chief  artists)  he  not  only  lets  his  hand  move 
freely,  turning  out  this  directive  action,  and  all  attempt  at  it,  but  he  seeks 
to  escape  from  it  even  more,  so  that  he  even  may  sometimes  call  in  the 
power  of  accident  to  aid  him,  and  to  put  the  results  absolutely  beyond  his 
own  control.  He  may  wet  his  paper  that  his  colours  may  run ;  make  it 
rough  so  that  no  line  may  have  the  chance  of  being  as  he  draws  it; 
pokes,  and  pushes,  and  scratches  his  colours  in  any  way,  provided  only 
that  they  are  ways  beyond  any  design  or  intention  of  his.  First  he  gets 
this  self-action  perfect,  and  then  he  takes  all  means  to  put  it  aside,  to 
divest  himself  even  of  the  chance  of  introducing  it,  for  he  knows  if  he 
did  it  would  spoil  his  work. 

[Here  what  an  illustration  of  'positive  denial.'] 

By  the  bye,  I  think  I  am  conscious  of  the  same  thing  in  my  constant 
tendency  to  seek  to  have  my  actions  directed  for  me — to  trust  them 
to  little  chances,  and  let  them  be  determined  by  the  slightest  indica- 
tions; anything,  as  it  were,  to  help  me  to  get  rid  of  the  operation  of 
my  '  will '  or  choice.     Is  it  not  the   same  with  those  plans  of  the 
artist? 
Is  not  this  the  &ct,  that  this  self-action,  which,  of  course,  attracts  our 
attention  as  the  positive  element,  truly  is  a  negative  7     What  it  meann 
is  that  in  this  there   enters,  as  it  were,  the  external,   but  it  enters 
with  a  negative  connected  with  it  (as  ever)^  and  this  negative  is  that  self- 
action.     A  negative  affects  us  as  a  positive,  that  is  all.     That '  effort '  is 
(the  sign  of)  the  absence — the  absence  of  the  subjective ;   that  is,  of  the 
man,  the  man's  action.     (This  is  simply  the  self  being  a  negative ;  if  that 
be  true  it  must  give  this  as  its  expression.)     So  is  it  not  clear  as  an 
instance  of  complementary  opposites :  the  mere  bad  is  the  man- element, 
without  the  external ;  the  self- effort  or  exactness  ti^e  external  without  the 
man? 

[i.e.  the  self  is  absence  of  man,  and  sdf-action  or  efibrt  is  absence  of  the 
man  action.] 
And  the  positive  elements  of  the  two  are  to  unite.  So  in  the  Belf-effi>rt  there 
is  negation  of  the  man-action  for  the  external  to  come  in:  then  the  restorationi 
of  it,  with  the  negation  which  was  in  it  at  first  supplied  by  the  external,  in 
a  true  not-self  action,  or  nature-action  in  him.     But  the  point  is  that  this 
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self-action,  effort,  or  direction,  being  first  so  laboriously  perfected  and  then 
so  laid  aside,  means  that  it  is  a  negation,  and  its  seeming  the  positive 
element  is  but  an  instance  of  how  negatives  are  the  positives  to  us.  '  Then 
alone  do  we  truly  act  when  God  acts  in  us.'  Turn  this  into  the  language  of 
art  or  thought,  and  it  is  *  when  nature  acts  in  us.' 

Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  this  affirmation,  that  '  our  self-action  is  the 
absence  of  action  of  the  man,'  thus  fulfilled  and  confirmed  in  the  true 
perception  of  all  his  life? 

How  wonderfully  there  is  the  same  thing  in  art,  too,  as  in  the  evan- 
gelical theology  :  how  the  artist  also  has  to  do  a  thing  too  bad  to  do  for 
self.  He  could  not  so  draw  as  he  does ;  no  child  draws  for  any  indolence 
or  wantonness  so  badly:  it  would  be  ashamed.  Is  it  not  one  thing, 
this  soul  of  art  with  the  renewal  of  the  soul  ?  To  the  repenting  sinner 
clinging  to  Christ  it  may  be  said,  *  You  have  given  up  justice,  and  to 
your  advantage ;  is  it  not  base  and  mean  ? '  And  what  can  he  say,  but 
simply,  *  Yes ;  it  is  true  I  have,  but  God  bade  me '  ?  He  bade  me  give 
up  my  very  honour,  that  on  which  I  prided  myself  most :  is  not  Abraham*8 
sacrifice  visible  in  it  all :  does  not  that  strike  the  key  note  to  all  in  our 
life  that  is  truly  living  ? 

Is  not  true  painting  this :  the  natural  motion  of  the  hand,  with  (as  it 
were)  a  recognition  that  a  certain  object  has  been  the  aid  or  power  bj 
which  it  has  been  able  to  put  away  the  negation  that  was  in  it ;  that  is, 
has  become  truly  natural  7  The  true  picture,  that  is,  is  the  natural  motion 
of  the  hand,  pei^ected,  or  with  the  negation  that  is  in  it  at  first,  cast  out 

Surely  as  true  science  is  the  *■  natural  motion '  of  man's  reason  with  the 

negation  cast  out  of  it. 
Or,  reading  it  the  other  way,  it  is  man's  perception  of  nature  with  the 
negation  cast  out  of  it ;  each  negation  cast  out  by  the  positive  of  the 
other.     It  is  these  two  positives — coming  each  to  us  at  first  with  a  nega- 
tive in  it — ^united. 

Art  teaches  us  our  error  in  morals :  that  wo  seek  too  early  an  end. 
We  are  not  wrong  in  insisting  on  the  restrictions  as  obligatory,  save  on  the 
conditions  which  make  them  not  so  by  fulfilling  them  more  completely ; 
but  we  are  wrong  in  stopping  there ;  in  not  going  on  to  the  better  good- 
ness ;  not  seeking  it  for  ourselves,  discontented  with  all  else,  seeing  that 
it  means  a  badness  not  cast  out  but  only  repressed,  and  betrayed  the 
more  by  being  attempted  to  be  hid  ;  and  above  all  by  not  recognising  it 
as  the  goodness  to  be  sought  by  and  for  all ;  as  the  aim,  the  only  worthy 
aim ;  the  other  only  a  means  towards  it.  We  err,  not  in  our  thought  of 
the  obligatoriness  of  the  restrictions  (as  a  fact  in  its  place  and  relations), 
but  in  stopping  there  ;  in  fwt  seeking  that  which  is  beyond. 

How  evident  it  is,  how  the  same  notion  about  *  what  all  can  or  may  do ' 

would  exist  in  art,  if  it  were  in  the  same  stage  and  had  not  recognised 

its  aim  in  the  goodness  which  is  in  freedom.     That  is  no  real  difficulty, 

it  merely  marks  the  stage. 
It  is  that  one  forbidden  thing — stopping — that  is  the  error :  the  thing 
nature  never  forgives  and  cannot,  because  not  to  punish  were  the  worst 
punishment  And  so  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  how  Christ  has  bidden  us 
pray  '  as  in  heaven ; '  that  is  simply  the  going  on  to  the  better  goodness  ? 
He  has  given  us  the  guide,  what  we  should  seek ;  telling  us  what  we 
may  obtain  by  bidding  us  what  to  ask  for.     And  now  we  see  art  and 
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science  both  alike  come  to  make  clear  to  us  the  meaning  of  His  words. 
What  we  have  been  ignorantly  asking  for,  these — His  ministers,  His 
servant^  and  apostles — declare  unto  us. 

Then  also  is  organic  life  visibly  as  art  is;  are  not  both  alike  the 
opposites  together ;  and  both  living,  that  is  visibly  living  ?  And  then  in 
both  does  there  not  seem  absence  of  law  ?  See  the  idea  of  the  *  vital 
force/  (&c.  (which  means  absence  of  law,  as  it  has  been  held).  Art  also 
seeming  to  be  absence  of  law ;  but  in  both  their  only  law  perfectly  seen, 
that  is  the  perfect  law  of  service.  Here  is  there  not  a  new  meaning 
and  a  beauty  in  the  very  idea  of  final  causes  in  the  organic,  even  as  most 
abused  ?  Is  it  not  a  dim  recognition  of  the  true  law  of  service,  the  law 
art  reveals  the  meaning  of?  By  that  union  of  opposites  in  her,  nature  as 
it  were  veils  and  hides  herself  from  man,  appears  less  than  she  is.  The 
business  of  the  painter  (as  of  science  also  in  its  way)  is  to  do  away  with 
this  *  hiding,*  to  reveal  her  as  she  would  be  if  she  did  not  veil  herself. 

This  is  why  we  need  art  to  teach  us  morals :  the  fundamental  affir- 
mation in  morals  is  one  so  incredible,  seeming  so  wicked. 

Though  when  men  understand,  will  it  not  seem  almost  as  incredible  that 

they  should  ever  have  thought  otherwise  ? 

It  is  here  art  helps  so,  and  is  so  necessar}'.  Our  feeling  is  that  the 
true  good  is  to  live  and  rejoice  in  the  right  we  happen  to  have  fixed  on, 
which  expresses  the  rule  of  self.  Painting  gives  the  key  to  this,  showing 
the  true  right  to  be  in  the  escaping  from  the  dominion  of  those  laws. 
Surely  it  was  necessary  for  this,  and  will  ever  be  used  to  teach  it. — This 
change  of  the  painter's  '  right '  from  being  one  thing  to  being  quite 
another,  is  it  not  a  true  parallel  to  the  change  so  visibly  embodied  in 
geometry,  the  taking  something  not  true  to  sense,  which  could  not  have 
been  at  first  ?  Will  not  the  one  show  what  the  other  is,  and  explain  the 
feeling  by  which  it  comes  ? 

WUl  not  painting  be  used  to  teach  life  always?  Will  it  not  ever,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  be  summoned  to  teach  that  lesson,  the  farther  step  that 
LAW  demands:  how  it  also  comes  to  us  first  in  the  self-form,  and  is 
first  self-law^  and  has  to  be  raised  to  be  law  in  its  true  and  proper  sense  ? 
And  then,  will  it  not  stand  for  ever,  too,  to  show  how  all  that  is  in  any 
sense  whatever  gained  by  vice,  is  embraced  and  attained  in  the  true 
right?  All  the  ease,  pleasure,  indulgence,  rapidity,  natural  and  un- 
restrained passion,  all  are  there,  and  as  fully  at  least  as,  nay  even  more 
than,  in  vice ;  only  the  sell*  is  turned  out :  there  is  all  the  '  indulgence,' 
and  everything  it  gives ;  only  it  is  not  pelf-indulgence.  But  vice  gains, 
possesses,  nothing — it  is  plain  in  pictures — which  the  true  goodness 
has  not. 

The  pains  of  former  workers  make  it  impossible  to  take  the  eAse  except 
for  service ;  they  shame  man  from  it.  The  consenting  to  those  indulgences 
of  passion,  and  putting  away  restraints,  is  and  will  be  the  very  hardest 
thing  we  can  be  called  upon  to  do.  It  is  mere  pleasure  to  a  great  artist  — 
to  J.  Dupr^,  e.g. — ^to  make  those  wonderful  blotches.  Is  not  this  exactly 
art,  man  being  compelled,  called  by  nature  through  the  voice  of  service, 
to  take  pleasure,  ea.siness,  indulgence  of  passion,  from  which  he  shrinks ; 
called  to  it  against  his  will  ?  That  is  art  and  life  :  this  is  their  condition, 
that  the  pleasure  should  be  made  to  be  against  his  will,  should  be  shrunk 
from ;  this  ensures  and  means  that  it  will  be  not  for  himself  he  takes  it. 
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So  the  indulgence  must  be  one  that,  taken  for  himself,  he  most  shrink  from 
and  refuue,  or  it  cannot  fulfil  its  work.  This  is  what  we  must  want  and 
look  for,  as  a  factor  in  human  life :  some  pleasure,  some  indulgence, 
which,  when  for  self,  man  must  shrink  from  and  refuse.  Only  by  this  can 
the  true  art-life  come :  by  something  answering  to  shapeless  smears  in 
drawing.  Where  there  is  this,  there  is  a  provision  made  for  man*8  being 
compelled  to  take  pleasure  against  his  wiil ;  compelled,  though  shrinking 
and  wishing  not :  there  is  his  life  prepared  for. 

And  is  there  not  a  ferther  lesson  even  in  the  stifiness  of  the  early  com- 
positions ;  the  perfect  balance  of  ^  the  figures,  so  bioht,  so  strict,  burning 
the  perf<?ct  freedom  of  the  true  art  ?  See  the  dead  stiffness  that  first 
seemed  the  only  right.  Painting  was  not  to  be  a  '  mere  following  nature*  I 
That '  better  right  than  nature^s,*  to  which  it  is  felt  man  is  called,  that  is 
the  formal  balance  of  the  early  painters.  It  is  the  painter's  ^  convention,* 
now  so  seen  to  have  been  a  mistaken  aspiration.  But  there  seems  to  be 
something  here  yet  imseen.  That  idea  of  balance  in  a  picture  was  not 
a  feeling  only  of  the  early  painters  ;  it  has  tended  to  re-appear  in  art  very 
frequently ;  both  in  works  and  in  writings.  Surely  it  has  some  meaning, 
there  is  some  reason  in  this.  And  in  truth,  it  is  a«  fidse  to  hold  that  the 
painter  may  not  have  this  symmetiy  or  balance  in  his  work,  as  that  he 
must.  It  shows  the  same  error  indeed ;  rightness  cannot  be  in  things, 
nor  can  have  stipulated  for  it  any  form  whatever.  If  ever  any  painter 
sees  that  symmetry  would  be  being  true  to  nature,  then  it  would  be  right 
again  ;  nay,  may  we  not  be  almost  sure  this  is  destined  to  be  :  that  that 
'  wrong  *  also  is  to  be  done  rightly ;  that '  law '  rightly  broken  ?  Must 
not  the  forbidding  be  to  compel  the  right  taking  ? 

So  observe,  the  tree  of  life  which  man  has  been  forbidden  to  eat  of  is  to 
be  eaten  of  by  him  ;  it  is  to  be  free  in  the  '  new  Jerusalem.' 
And  when  we  l^mk,  is  it  not  striking  that  truly  nature  is  symmetrical,  is 
a  perfect  balance  ?     It  is  not  only  opposites,  but  equal  opposites. 

Is  not  that  strange,  that  afiirmation  as  it  were,  by  the  early  painters : 
'  Nature  is  equal  opposites  I  *  Never  did  art  say  more  truly  or  empha- 
tically that  she  was  bound  to  be  true  to  nature  than  when  she  said  she 
was  bound  to  be  perfectly  balanced. 

That  is  the  true  seeing,  to  see  the  opposite  at  once  with  the  thing : 
seeing  '  that  is  right  *  is  no  end ;  the  destiny  of  the  '  right'  is  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  the  question  is,  what  makes  it  right — just  as  of  *  wrong '  is 
what  makes  it  wrong :  all  the  '  rights '  that  a  negation  in  the  basts 
makes  right,  exist  to  be  overthrown,  and  by  their  overthrow  to  perfect 
the  basis.  To  see  them  right,  is  true  and  right  enough ;  but  it  is 
but  seeing  a  phenomenon,  and  has  to  be  interpreted.  Is  it  not  abso- 
lutely easy  to  join  on  this  question  to  all  our  thinking ;  and  take 
ever  and  of  course  the  two  steps  (which,  indeed,  are  endlessly  re- 
peated) instead  of  stopping  at  the  one  ?  Why  should  this  be  hard  at 
all  ?  It  is  deliverance  from  hardness. 
But  remembering  that  nature  thus  or  perfectly  balanced,  or  equal  opposites, 
does  not  a  new  light  come  on  this  impulse  of  the  early  art  to  be  so  ? 

Though  the  Greeks  had  wholly  escaped  from  it,  was  it  not  in  fact  an 
anticipation  [evidently  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  very  first  impulse;  it 
denotes  a  previous  state  on  which  it  came  as  a  correction].  Was  it  not  an 
anticipation,  and  is  not  its  setting  aside  a  suppression  ?  Did  it  not  simply 
demand  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  and  is  it  to  be  restored  ?  Are  pictures 
destined  again  to  embody  symmetry  and  balance  ? 
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I  seem  to  see  here  even  something  as  to  the  expression  of  the  reason. 
Will  not  that  '  fulfilling  the  condition  '  be  found  to  be  exactly  the  being 

*  true  to  nature/  in  painting  not  '  things '  but  the  process,  the  action  ? 
Was  it  not  that  falsity  made  the  symmetry  false?  Nature  is  not 
symmetrical  or  balanced  things,  but  she  is  perfiectly  balanced  action ;  and 
when  the  painter  is  true  to  her  in  this,  is  not  that  negation  which  forbade 

*  balance'  gone  ?  Then  will  it  not  be  free  to  him  to  fulfil  that  passion  ? — 
for  is  it  not  a  passion,  a  tendency,  this  to  symmetry  ? — free  to  him  to  be  a 
revealer  of  nature  in  this  also  that  it  is  balanced  action. 

But  here  another  question  comes ;  may  it  be  that  the  putting  aside  this 
'  balance^  has  been  part  of  his  call  to  reveal  by  leaving  out? 

What  nature  wants  of  us  is  for  our  action  to  be  like  hers,  to  be  so  many 
things  together ;  virtually  so  much  :  to  be  what  could  not  be  but  through 
so  much  having  been  before,  and  being  still  in  its  effect.  That  is  what 
art  is,  and  that  is  what  man^s  life  is. 

How  beautifully  organic  life  exhibits  this :  in  the  higher  animals  how 
much  has  been  before  they  could  be;  how  much  is  in  its  effect,  is 
virtually  present.     And  in  the  lower  forms  do  we  not  see  those  things 
which  are  *  implicit '  in  the  higher  ones,  shown  separately,  in  self-forms : 
do  not  these  lower  forms  of  liie  come,  and  lead  up  to  the  perfect,  as 
the  elements   that  are   to   constitute   man^s   true  life  and  arts  come 
separately  to  him  ? 
And  this  having  more   and  more  elements  together  may  go  on  so  in- 
definitely, and  with  perfectly  unlimited  variety  of  ibrm.     The  thing  that 
wcLS  felt  wrong,  seen  to  be  right,  having  the  law  obeyed  in  the  breaking, 
this  very  thing  may  be  again  put  aside,  and  be  virtually  in  the  very  form 
that  was  its  mere  absence,  and  so  again  and  again.     Is  not  this  how  genius 
has,  and  obeys,  its  prompting  to  break  law :  it  feels  and  knows  (even  though 
not  consciously)  it  has  the  obeying  virtually  in  the  breaking,  feels  it  is 
more,  not  less  ?     It  is  doing  two  opposites  together :  no  matter  that  it  seems 
less.     That  is  the  '  truth '  of  art,  the  truth  to  nature,  the  action  that  is  the 
same  as  hers :  it  is  the  doing  opposites  together.     When  that  is  there,  the 
work  is  true  to  nature :  it  is  the  fulfilling  law  and  breaking  it  at  once : 
fulfilling  in  breaking ;  that  is,  it  is  breaking  the  self-imposed  law ;  it  is 
casting  out  the  self,  which  is  being  nature. 

In  art,  too,  how  we  see  that  acting  for  self  makes  the  good  things  bad — 
the  ease,  pleasure,  rapidity,  absence  of  restraint,  perfect  indulgence  of 
natural  passion — acting  for  self  makes  these,  the  good  things  in  art,  bad. 
And  so  there  comes  even  a  thought  of  goodness  as  being  in  their  absence. 
And  then,  when  nature  will  not  have  them  absent  any  more,  we  turn 
round  and  say,  *  But  then,  where  will  our  goodness  be  ?  *  Thank  God^ 
that  goodness  will  be  nowhere  I 

The  good  thing  is  the  free  play  of  passion ;  that  is  mixed  up  with  evil 
that  he  may  shrink  from  it. 
And  then,  again,  does  it  not  explain  man — ^the  nature  of  man,  with  ita 
curious  perversity,  its  slips  and  falls,  and  long  inability  to  go  straight,, 
refusal  of  quiet  and  reasonable  good,  and  seeming  irrational  stretching  out 
after  follies  and  chimeras,  and  breaking  of  laws  to  its  own  hurt  ?  What  is 
it  but  the  artist-nature  in  him  ? 

Is  not  this  the  true  criticism  for  art,  that  not  only  any  truth  (of  the 

*  exact '  order)  may  be  put  aside,  the  question  being  only  of  the  reason  •;  not 
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only  this,  but  that,  really,  any  part  whatsoever  in  which  '  exactness '  is 
not  put  aside,  which  is  not  untrue  to  what  is  seen,  cannot  be  rightly  true ; 
that  anything  not  untrue  to  the  appearance  must  be  really  untrue  ? 
I^ecessarily ;  because  in  the  appearance  there  is  a  '  self'  element  that 
makes  it  false.  So  does  not  truth  absolutely  demand  ^Isity  to  the  appear- 
ance ?  Or  may  there  be  this,  that  after  this  falsity  to  appearance,  as  it 
were,  there  may  come  a  reason  for  returning  to  it  ? 

We  no  more  want  a  little  corner  for  *  life '  when  all  nature  is  living  to  uk, 
nor  for  goodness  when  all  our  life  is  good.     As  if  life  could  not  be  at  onoe 
pleasure  and  good  ;  as  if  good  and  pleasure  were  contraries  I     Of  course, 
in  having  to  think  this  way,  there  are  contradictions  enough  in  our  thought. 
We  must  remember  that  our  experience  is,  as  it  were,  inverse.   It  is  not 
that  there  must  first  come  restraint  &c.  in  order  for  the  other  'goodness' 
to  be ;  but  that  that,  not -restraint,  is  the  only  goodness,  that  none  other  ever 
was  or  can  be,  and  that  something  in  us  makes  this  good  bad  to  us,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  order  to  escape  this  that  our  experience  has  to  be.     Only 
a  being  in  whom  there  was  that  which  makes  the  good  bad  could  have  it. 
Does  not  nature  give  to  us  in  the  natural  passion — even  in  the  self- 
paHsion — ^a  soi-t  of  general   outline  or  vague  suggestion  of  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  done  ?     That  is,  she  gives  it  in  the  self-passion  before  it  is 
made  artificially  corrupt  and  monstrous,  as  it  becomes  with  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  developed  self-right  put  as  the  right;  this  coiTupts  and 
puts  out  of  its  true  nature  even  the  seZ/^-passion. 
In  this  does  she  not  give,  though  imperfectly,  the  thing  to  be  done ;  but 
to  be  done /or  her ;  for  a  not-self  reason?    That  other  feeling  of  right,  find- 
ing a  wrong  because  of  the  pleasure,  that  is  the  proof  of  the  acting  for  self. 
How  else,  possibly,  can  a  thing  be  made  to  be  a  wrong — not  being  other- 
wise so — because  it  is  a  pleasure  ? 

Might  we  not  say  this;  must  it  not  be  true:  ^  What  most  degrades? 
Taking  pleasure  for  self.  Then  what  is  most  intensely  the  opposite  to 
degradation,  the  most  potent  means  of  rising  from  it  ?  Taking  pleasure 
not  for  self. 

Has  not  the  painter  to  reveal  what  nature  would  show  us  if  she  did 
not  veil  herself?  For  is  not  this  what  she  does;  hiding  and  veiling 
herself,  and  making  herself  seem  less.  Is  not  this  die  meaning  of  those 
co-existing  opposites  ?  they  are  a  veiling,  a  hiding,  a  making  appear  less. 
In  truth  may  not  this  be  the  meaning  of  this  union  of  opposites:  is 
<hat  but  the  way  in  which  we  perceive  this  veiling  of  herself  (from  us) 
on  nature^s  part?  Is  it  simply  the  *  phenomenon'  of  this :  that  is,  if  we  ask 
why  does  nature  appear  to  us  thus  as  union  of  opposites,  may  not  the 
true  answer  be :  she  veils  herself  and  makes  herself  appear  less ;  and  this 
is  what  we  so  perceive  ?  For  this  we  know,  that  this  union  of  opposites 
is  but  our  way  of  perceiving  her,  not  that  she  is  that^  but  that  she  is 
what  we  so  perceive. 

Art  and  science  are  nature's  two  ways  of  making  us  understand  that 
what  acts  on  us  is  not  what  answers  to  our  impression.  She  says  '  repre- 
sent it,  put  it  so  before  yourself  by  hand  and  by  thought  respectively ;  and 
see  if  it  is.'     And  we  see  at  once. 

Is  not  this  the  true  thought  of  art — ^how  the  true  painting  first  comes : 
the  painter,  carried  away  by  the  perception  of  a  truth  of  nature  which  he 
must  present,  full  only  of  an  absolute  passion  to  do  that,  forgets  all  his 
'  duty '  of  exactness,  and  with  the  Icust  possible  labour,  the  least  jHJSsible 
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time,  instead  of  drawing  the  object  puts  down  the  fewest  possible  strokes, 
just  mere  indications  of  it,  whatever  will  best  give  that  truth  he  sees,  and 
which  inspires  his  soul  7 

Is  not  his  seeing  this  *  effect,'  this  truth,  the  new  vision ;  the  fact  which 

makes  the  presenting  of  the  appearances  no  longer  '  due,'  or  necessary, 

or  possible  ? 
Conscious  only  of  an  absolute,  overwhelming  passion  for  that  fresh-seen 
truth,  which  must  be  seized  now  or  lost  for  ever,  he  forgets  his  duty  of 
exactness,  forgets  his  goodness,  forgets  to  ask,  'Am  I  drawing  this 
properly  ? '  That  is  the  point :  he  forgets  his  goodness,  and  asks  only, 
feels  only,  '  nature  wants  this  of  me.'  Then,  in  those  few  and  hasty 
strokes — strokes  no  .laziness  or  dullness  would  have  dared  to  put — then, 
ibr  the  first  time,  that  object  thus  forgotten  is  truly  drawn. 

For  then  first  it  truly  is  nature  on  the  painter's  canvas,  for  it  is  nature — 
nature,  and  not  a  dead  image  of  it.  It  is  living,  as  living  on  his  canvas 
as  is  nature's  self:  it  is  living,  for  it  acts,  it  is  doing  an  action,  effecting  a 
result,  producing  that  truth  to  nature,  which  is  by  its  means  and  in  its 
sacrifice.  It  is  living,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  living  in  nature  herself 
living  in  its  action.  Why  should  it  not  be  as  much  living  on  the  canvas 
us  in  nature  ?  A  sheep  or  an  ox,  we  say,  is  '  living' ;  but  why  is  not  the 
painter's  sheep,  which  acts  as  truly  as  the  other,  living  also  ?  It  is  living, 
and  as  truly  :  granted  it  is  but  pigment,  a  bit  of  zinc  powder,  say  ;  but 
why  should  not  zinc  be  as  much  living  as  carbon  ?  The  true  painter  gives 
life,  true  life,  true  living  action  to  dead  earths,  makes  them  as  truly  living 
as  any  living  thing ;  and  nature  owns  the  life  thus  given,  accepts  it  as  her 
own,  and  is  in  his  work  as  truly  as  in  any  that  is  her  own.  So  he  f^  a 
creator ;  h^  does  create  life.  The  work  of  his  hand  is  a  living  work  ;  '  into 
dust  of  the  earth  he  breathes  the  breath  of  life,  and  it  becomes  a  living 
soul.' 

Here  is  the  answer  to  that  question  go  oilen  asked  (and  which 
expresses  the  curious  confused  ignorance  we  are  in) ;  Mf  the  painter  draws 
differently  from  what  we  see,  is  it  not  because  he  sees  differently  ?  '  Yes ; 
if  we  understand  what  seeing  we  mean.  It  is  exactly  as  the  scientific  man 
'  sees '  nature  differently  from  another  :  as  he  *  sees '  the  earth  move,  while 
ignorance  sees  the  heavens.  It  is  not  a  difiference  in  his  sense-impression  ; 
that  is  the  same  to  him  as  to  another — differences  in  that  may  be,  but  they 
are  not*  the  essential.  What  the  artist  proper  sees  is  that  the  things  he  sees 
mean  and  must  mean  something  else  which  is  not  they,  but  must  cause 
them  to  appear.  It  is  a  total  misleading  to  look  for  the  difference  in  the 
senses ;  it  is  by  an  act  of  interpretation  that  it  comes,  if  it  comes  aright. 

In  painting  how  plainly  we  see  written  :  every  pleasure  that  is  for  service, 
no  pleasure  that  is  not.  And  do  we  not  see,  too,  that  this  means  infinitely 
the  most  pleasure ;  that  pleasure  is  free  so  even  absolutely,  to  a  degree 
impossible  and  out  of  all  comparison,  if  it  be  taken  for  self?  If  nature 
says  *  no  pleasure  for  self,'  it  is  in  order  that  she  may  give  pleasure.  Once 
let  her  be  free  to  give  it,  by  our  being  able  to  take  it  (which  is  our  taking 
it  for  service),  and  see  in  painting  how  freely,  how  lavishly,  she  gives  it : 
how  inGnitely  more  than  in  the  other  way  she  could. 

And  in  painting,  too,  do  we  not  see  another  thing  ?  there,  at  least,  plainly 
enough  we  see  that  it  is  on/t/  for  service  pleasure  must  be  taken,  must  be 
desired.   Plainly  there  we  sec  taking  any  pleasure  for  self — lor  the  pleasure's 
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sake,  and  not  because  it  serves,  and  makes  truer  to  nature — is  badj  is 
absolute  and  simple  wrong.  It  is  bad  drawing  and  nothing  else  nor  less. 
And  truly,  so  it  is  in  life,  as  much  there  as  in  painting ;  the  difference  is 
only  that  in  the  former  case  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  see  it,  and  feel  it  as 

it  18. 

Should  we  ever  put  our '  goodness  for  self*  aside  if  God  would  let  us  keep 
it  ?  Is  not  that  the  very  utmost  and  intensest  struggle  of  the  self  to  live ; 
and  here  are  we  not  above  all  deceived  ?  For,  at  least  in  our  life,  is 
not  this  hold  on  the  '  goodness  for  self  truly  holding  in  a  roundabout  and 
indirect  way  on  pleasure  for  self,  on  a  kind  of  liberty  and  right  to  serve 
self  directly :  is  it  not  really  held,  down  at  the  bottom,  even  though 
unconsciously,  as  a  means  and  condition  of  living  the  life  of  self-pleasing, 
as  a  price  paid  for  the  devotion  to  self-pleasure  :  so  that  it  is  truly  far  the 
pleasure  (often  and  in  great  part  and  unconsciously),  and  not  for  the  'good- 
ness *  that  the  latter  is  held  so  tenaciously  ?  Or  at  least  those  who  do  not 
do  it  for  this,  who  truly  seek  the  good  and  abhor  the  greed,  unwittingly 
in  insisting  on  this  goodness  for  self,  do  and  maintain  a  thing,  the  reason 
and  basis  of  which  was,  and  can  only  be,  that  it  is  a  means  whereby 
the  life  of  self-serving  can  be  longer  held,  and  guarded  against  the  healing 
powers  that  would  else  expel  it.  Our  goodness  for  self — the  good  and 
right  which  acting  for  self  demands — ^is  the  '  price '  of  an  '  indulgence,' 
looking  like  an  offering  to  virtue,  but  truly  the  bringing  of  a  '  right '  to 
put  aside,  in  one  act,  all  true  virtue  and  all  possibility  of  it. 

Is  there  not  a  beautiful  relation  between  science  and  art  in  respect 
to  nature,  and  ■  considered  as  revelations  of  her  ?  For  art  has  em- 
phatically to  *  affirm  her  living ;  presenting  her  as  dead  it  presents  her 
visibly  falsely ;  its  plain  and  visible  office  is  to  reveal  her  as  living. 
Now,  science  in  this  respect  is  for  a  time  opposed.  She  shows  nature  as  if 
dead ;  is  compelled  to  this  for  a  time,  in  showing  the  necessity  through 
it.  So  do  not  art  and  science  in  this  make,  as  it  were,  complementary 
affirmations :  art,  '  Nature  is  living :  evidently  it  is ;  you  see  it  when  I 
portray  her ;  a  living  likeness  is  the  only  true  one.'  And  science :  '  But 
this  life  is  not  arbitrary,  it  is  a  life  in  which  necessity  is  embodied ;  you 
see  it  when  I  portray  her  :  a  likeness  with  necessity  in  every  part  is  the 
only  true  one.'  Art  has  to  show  her  visibly  living ;  science  as  to  seeming 
dead.  Is  there  not  meaning  here  more  than  has  been  seen  7  At  least, 
does  it  not  show  quite  clearly  why  art  has  been  the  delight,  and  science 
(to  the  mass  of  men)  the  toil;  why  the  one  has  attracted,  the  other 
repelled.  And  does  it  not  foretell  that  with  science  coming  to  show  nature 
as  living,  too,  it  also  will  become  a  joy  and  delight,  a  charm  to  all  eyes 
and  hearts ;  no  more  a  toil,  nor  with  anything  in  it  that  repels  ? 

Is  there  not  a  great  significance  in  this  for  art:  how  nature's  remedy  for 
the  falsity  imposed  on  a  necessary  process  by  a  defect  in  the  basis,  is  com" 
pitting  it ;  that  is,  putting  aside  the  '  exception,'  whereby  the  false  thought 
or  action  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself,  and  so  compelling  the  whole  to 
become  new  ? 

Ck)mpelling  it,  indeed,  to  unite  with  it  that  which  is  in  the  exception  ; 

banishing  the  negation  from  each. 
It  is  the  restoring  harmony  or  unity ;   for  in  the  condition  in  which  a 
fakity  is  maintained  as  universal  by  aid  of  one  thing  which  is  excepted — as 
the  organic  world  from  the  '  dead '  necessity — there  is  non-unity,  absence 
of  harmony  ;  the  thought  or  action  consists  of  two  discordant  parts ;  and 
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nature's  cure  for  the  falsity  is  the  insisting  upon  unity  again.  Now,  surely, 
here  is  a  key  to  how  the  true  painting  comes.  I  have  seen  it  comes  mth 
unity,  with  harmony;  but  is  not  here  a  deeper  insight  ?  Surely  in  art,  too, 
the  unity  returning,  the  harmony  compelled  again,  is  the  power  by  which 
the  basis  is  perfected.  Is  not  the  hidden  relation  given  here:  in  the 
painting  ready  to  be  'interpreted'  is  there  not  truly  the  very  relation  that 
is  in  these  other  instances :  an  *  universal'  condition,  as  it  were,  expressing 
the  necessary  process  on  the  defective  basis,  but  with  some  one  exception, 
some  exception  the  existence  of  which  is  the  condition  for  the  other ;  as 
the  vital  principle  in  the  organic  is  the  condition  of  the  thought  of  the 
deadness  of  all  nature  else?  Now  does  not  the  new  basis  of  the  painter's 
work  come  strictly  as  the  perception  of  the  universal,  'actual,'  life — the 
life  that  is  one  with  necessity — comes ;  namely,  by  this  exception  being 
compelled  to  be  given  up?  Extending  into  this — unity  coming  where 
discordance  has  been — the  whole  action  is  made  new ;  instead  of  a  mere 
necessity  and  a  mere  arbitrariness,  comes  a  life  that  is  one  with  necessity. 
And  as  one  writes  the  words  is  it  not  evident  how  exactly  true  they  are 
for  art?  here  are  the  necessity,  the  exactness;  the  arbitrariness  (by  what 
term  should  it  be  expressed  in  art?),  the  false  'life;'  in  making  the 
exactness  universal  it  changes — in  the  very  becoming  it  changes — and  i» 
a  life  which  has  necessity  within  it ;  the  free  play  of  passion  embodying 
exactness.  It  is  one  thing  in  art  again. — Can  this  be  seen,  this  universal 
banishing  of  the  life,  with  the  one  exception,  the  including  which  brings 
back  to  all  the  life  made  perfect  ?  And  is  introducing  the  unity  truly 
the  power  by  which  it  comes  ? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  hand  is  the  art-organ  (and  the 'eye,  too),  and 
that  the  assertion  of  its  natural  passion  makes  the  true  art-work,  then 
is  not  this  the  fact — that  art  expresses  truly  the  human  bodyt  How 
different  has  Been  the  thought,  that  it  was  to  express  the  painter's  (the 
individual  painter's)  soul.  And  so  is  it  truly  with  man's  life  too.  Is 
this  also  to  be  the  expression  of  the  human  body^  its  natural  demands, 
its  passions  ?  Is  it  to  be  one  with  art  in  this  ?  Is  it  thus  also  to  be  true 
to  nature  ? 

And  becoming  so  by  a  great  affirmation,  and  sway  of  these,  expressing, 

as  in  the  painter  too,  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions  ?  or  rather  perhaps 

implying  that  its  conditions  are  fulfilled  ? 
Were  not  this  sublime  ?  See  how  in  his  life,  ^  in  his  art,  man  has  tried  to 
introduce  himself,  and  his  conceptions  of  grandeur,  sublimity,  propriety  ! 
Were  it  not  beautiful  if  the  destiny  were  the  same  ? — Is  there  not  another 
revelation  of  art  in  that  command  to  love  God  with  all  our  power,  and 
then  men  as  ourselves  ?  Does  not  painting  put  before  our  eyes,  in  an 
image,  the  very  fulfilment  of  this  command  ?  The  loving  nature  with  all  the 
soul,  does  not  that  give  the  power  truly,  rightly,  to  love  the  '  thing,'  to 
make  its  service  implicit ;  so  the  painter  is  enabled  to  accept  from  it,  to 
treat  it  as,  if  he  treated  it  so  for  himself,  would  be  vileness ;  that  is  to  give 
it  its  LIFE,  truly  to  serve  it. 

The  artist  is  able  to  accept  from  his  object ;  that  is  what  constitutes  him ; 
he  is  able  to  accept:  having  said  that  all  is  said.  This  is  the  duty  of  man, 
to  be  able  to  accept.  Here  how  plain  it  is  what  genius  is — it  is  the  first 
coming  of  that. 

Genius  is  conscious  of,  is  driven  by,  opposing  duties,  and  so  it  is  com- 
pelled to  make  them  one,  which  is  in  making  one  of  them  implicit.     Thus 
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it  doubly  fulfils  tbem  both  (see  it  in  loving  God  wholly  and  men  in  that); 
for  the  one  thus  made  implicit  is  then  onlj  perfect ;  that  is  the  condition 
of  its  truly  being ;  and  the  other,  the  one  for  which  it  is  thus  made  to  be 
in  its  not-being,  the  larger  and  deeper  one  is  in  this  very  thing  also ;  it  is 
in  the  making  of  the  other  one  implicit. 

Then  see  in  life  if  this  is  not  what  distinguishes  it:  that  in  it  our  right  is 
not  the  right  of  art;  how  our  moral  maxims  are  simply  the  affirmation 
that  there  cannot  be  that  right  in  it ;  that  it  cannot  be  as  art,  but  must 
remain  with  a  right  that  is  not  the  true  right  But  these  very  affirmations 
are  themselves  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  is  not  to  remain  so,  else  how 
does  it  become  necessary  to  say  so  ?  This  very  necessity  is  the  evidence 
of  the  tendency — the  instinct — to  the  other.  How  could  there  be  that 
tendency  if  it  were  not  a  prophecy  ? 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  they  are  a  prophecy  of  a  different  state. 
In  truth,  when  we  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  body,  is  it  not  plain  that 
its  presence  is  the  very  condition  for  that  true  right :  that  it  is  by  and 
through  its  '  passions '  that  it  must  be  worked  out  and  sustained.  They 
are  the  means  of  it,  not  the  hindrance:  it  is  just  as  with  art  and  science, 
which  in  this  are  IJie  same.  The  '  natural  passion '  of  the  artistes  hand 
that  enables  him  to  be  true  to  nature — ^this  is  the  very  parallel  to  those 
natural  passions  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  to  them  the  task  is  committed  of 
making  man^s  life  true  to  nature ;  they  are  the  conditions  of  his  perfect 
life,  rather  than  hindrances,  as  we  think.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  artistes 
hand :  as  he  learns  does  he  not  often  think,  *0h,  if  I  could  paint  without 
a  hand ;  without  these  promptings,  temptations,  infirmities  from  it,  I 
would  be  absolutely  exact  *  ?  True :  he  would  never  be  an  artist  at  all : 
nor  man  human  without  a  body.  These  passions  are  what  guide  him, 
in  both  alike,  to  the  true  right,  the  true  good,  the  fulfilling  of  the  con* 
ditions  for  their  freedom. — Is  this  perhaps  a  reason  art  rather  than 
science  is  the  revealer  and  teacher  of  life,  because  it  does  depend  upon 
the  body,  and  a  passion  of  it?  Science  rather  upon  the  '  natural  passion ' 
of  the  intellect :  so  that  the  parallel,  though  true  and  with  special  in- 
struction, is  in  that  less  close. 

Our  life  has  in  it  this  right,  which  is  not  the  right  that  implies  a 
deeper  rightness  than  that  with  which  man  starts.  But  all  tends  (save 
in  moral  life)  to  the  attaining  the  other  right ;  changing  our  aim  for  a 
better :  what  demonstration  of  proof  it  must  want  to  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving that  the  moral  life  in  this  is  to  be  an  exception.  That  to  which 
the  moral  life  is  tending,  which  is  to  be  expected — ^which  makes  it  in  itself 
worth  while  to  have  been,  not  an  abortion,  not  a  disorder  in  nature,  a 
part  of  man^s  life  even  unlike  all  the  rest — that  which  is  on  all  grounds  to 
be  expected,  is  this  change  of  the  right :  the  right  with  fiilse  bams  into  the 
right  with  the  true  one. 

Does  not  painting  also  make  it  clear  how  much  more  power  there 
would  be,  in  the  true  right,  to  train  for  good,  to  urge  even  to  self-restrainc 
when  called  for,  than  in  the  mere  aim  for  that  ?  With  what  thought 
would  one  labour  most  intensely  for  the  power  to  draw,  but  as  a  means 
to  the  true  artist-power,  having  exactness  implicit ;  the  power  to  reveal 
nature,  to  learn  to  know  her  more  deeply,  not  merely  to  delineate  her. 
For  wliich  would  one  labour  most  intensely,  for  less  or  for  more ;  for  that 
power  merely  for  itself,  or  for  it  and  a  wholly  new  one  besides,  infinitely 
more  even  tlian  itaelf,  but  attainable  ohly  through  it  ?     Will  not  a  person 
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labour  more  fur  two  things  than  for  one  ?  And  not  only  is  there  more  to 
prompt  to  work,  but  a  necessity  imposed  for  truer,  more  perfect  work  ;  for 
only  to  the  true  and  perfect  work  is  that  reward  given ;  only  when  the 
power  is  attained  does  that  fruit  come;  nothing  else  can  give  it;  no  seeming 
or  pretence  take  its  place.  Merely  for  the  direct  results  of  the  labour  a 
little  labour  might  suBSce ;  each  little  bears  its  own  fruit,  as  it  were  ;  but 
for  the  true  end  to  come  there  must  be  the  perfect  condition. 

An  absolute  new  power  of  perceiving  is  thus  gained  :  we  witness 
before  our  own  eyes  the  very  creation  and  becoming  of  a  faculty,  all  that 
there  is  in  the  mere  power  of  exactness  we  have,  and  this  besides ;  what  a 
pity  to  try  merely  to  hold  that  instead  of  using  it.  We  are  conteht  with 
too  little.  How  plain  the  same  thing  is  in  science;  with  the  observation 
comes  not  merely  itseli*  and  its  direct  fruits,  but  the  creation  of  a  new 
facvlty ;  a  new  power  of  perceiving  nature ;  an  ability  to  apprehend  her 
quite  afresh  and  more  deeply  ;  all  former  seeing  was  not  seeing  at  all  com- 
pared to  this.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  invisible. 
Now  in  the  moral  life  is  there,  not  the  perfect  parallel  of  this  in  the  coming 
of  the  not-desiring  for  self?  Is  it  not  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty  even ; 
a  new  relation  to  nature  ?  Is  not  here  indeed  the  'being  born  again ' ?  Is 
it  not  the  change  which  everywhere  constitutes  artl 

Although  the  puinter  has  learnt  truly  to  paint,  the  observers  who  as  yet 
try  to  explain  his  action  have  not  seen  it.  They,  as  it  were,  try  to  hold 
on  to  the  epicycles.  They  do  not  see  that  every  good  and  true  thing  man 
attains  by  effort,  restraint,  toil,  is  an  instrument  to  be  used.  In  all  his 
actions  man  makes  first  an  instrimient,  an  instrimient  to  cast  the  self  out 
of  him. 

How  curious  when  men  say  this  cannot  be  done — or  cannot  know  except 

phenomena,  which  is  the  same — they  overlook  this :  that  the  thing  he 

does,  is  doing  all  the  while,  is  to  provide  an  instrument  for  this  very 

thing. 
And  is  not  this  instrument  always  one  thing,  the  fulfilling  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  negation ;  the  carrying  out  his  good  and 
right  under  its  dominion?  it  is  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  self  holding 
its  rule  [for  the  self  may  stand  for  all  negation].  Its  power  as  an  instrument 
consists  in  this :  it  brings  out  what  that  rule  involves.  We  recognise  our 
work  but  under-estimate  our  reward.  This  is  what  all  do  not  see :  how 
great  and  rich  the  reward  is.  So  what  wonder  the  world  seems  a  mys- 
terious and  evil  place.  Exactly  the  reward  of  our  labour  is  hidden  from 
us. 

It  is  exactly  because  it  is  thus  the  creation  of  a  faculty — the  giving  of  a 
new  power  to  do — that  art  cannot  rest  on  the  man^s  will,  express  his  design, 
or  be  achieved  by  his  effort 

That  is  how  nature  rewards  us  for  that  right  doing,  by  giving  us  the 
power  of  starting  afresh  :  by  showing  us  how  these  *  rights'  are  fialse,  she 
says  to  us,  *  You  have  done  well ;  I  accept  your  efforts :  now  here  is  my 
reward  for  them  ;  leave  them  and  start  afiresh;  you  will  find  you  are  able 
now.' 

That  the  true  artist's  good  embodies  in  it  that  which  is  another's  badness 
surely  is  plain  to  see.  Take  a  drawing,  say  a  head,  done  by  a  mere  bad 
drawer,  and  done  badly.  Now  give  that  to  a  mere  *  delineator '  to  make 
right,  and  he  puts  aside  every  part  in  which  it  is  false,  every  line  in  which 
it  deviates  from  exactness.  But  give  it  to  an  artist  proper,  and  he  includes 
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in  and  makes  part  of  his  right  and  good  pome  parts  of  this  very  falseness: 
he  keeps  some  of  the  mere  false  strokes,  and  makes  them  part  of  his  right. 
His  goodness  includes,  and  has  in  it,  what  was  the  other's  badness. 

And  it  is  not  that  he  just  contriver  to  take  that  in  ;  if  there  had  been 
no  false  strokes  at  all,  he  would  have  made  his  own  of  the  very  same 
kind.  Nay,  give  him  the  work  of  a  delineator,  and  he  would  make  it 
right  by  making  it  inexact. 
This  is,  the  true  goodness  has  badness  in  it,  or  perhaps  has  'not-goodness' 
in  it.     We  must  not  shrink  from  Haying  this,  or  we  refuse  to  see. 

And  how  this  is,  is  clear  too :  loving  God  with  all  the  soul,  as  giving 
the  power  at  once  and  the  right  to  love  the  neighbour  but  as  self,  gives 
the  key.  (This  gives  the  power  and  right  to  use  others'  selves,  as  well  as 
our  own,  truly  as  selves,  according  to  their  true  nature,  and  to  what  the 
*  self,*  be  it  whose  it  may,  truly  demands.  Otherwise  we  must  treat  others' 
selves,  not  as  selves  at  all,  not  as  for  use.)  It  is  by  that  love  for  God,  for 
truth  to  nature,  which  takes  all  his  soul,  all  his  desire,  that  this  which  is 
wrong  for  another  is  right  to  him.  It  is  the  same  in  life;  without  the 
whole  love  for  God — ^for  service  (and  therefore  God  commands  it; — we 
cannot  do  right  at  all  or  to  any.  The  very  things  that  are  the  right  to  do 
become  wrong  to  us ;  our  very  right  is  made  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  bad  drawing  gives  less  than  the  true  form ;  the  true  artist  gives 
more :  that  is,  that  and  something  else. 

Is  this  the  best  definition  of  good  drawing,  that  it  is  the  exact  form  and 
something  more  ?  Then  what  a  wonder  it  is  that  the  thing  to  which  the 
selfishness  prompts  should  have  some  relation  to  this  adding  something 
more^  which  is  true  art  ?  Does  it  not  show  something  about  us  which 
we  have  not  yet  recognised  ? 
But  this  '  more '  looks  as  if  it  were  le^  Does  this  exact  form,  then — ^the 
**  thing ' — answer  to  the  self-right ;  thus  parallel  to  the  *  true  to  sense '  ? 

If  pleasure  has  to  be  taken  not  because  we  wish  it,  but  for  duty,  for 
right,  because  God  demands  it,  that  brings  with  it  a  wholly  new  feeling 
and  thought,  especially  about  pleasure;  and  a  new  feeling  that  must 
extend  over  all  our  life :  pleasure  stands  in  a  new  relation ;  it  is  robbed 
for  ever  and  absolutely  of  that  false  power  of  preventing  service. 

For  how  striking  this  is  in  art ;  diis  seems  almost  its  one  secret,  this 
different  thought  and  feeling  about  the  pleasurable  and  easy ;  freedom 
from  restraint,  ease^  rapidity,  not  effort  but  free  delight — ^putting 
aside  the  restraining  laws  which  are  binding  on  those  who  have  not  the 
secret  of  its  doing — these  are  its  good  things.  It  is  pleasure  revealed. 
And  it  comes  by  nature  compelling  a  pleasure  on  the  artist  that  he  will 
Dot  have  for  self. 

As  if  she  said,  *  Of  course  you  will  not  have  it  for  self;  what  sort  of 

notion  is  that  you  have  of  pleasure,  as  if  it  were  for  self  it  was  to  be 

taken.     You  do  not  see  it,  look  and  see ;  this  is  what  pleasure  is  and 

its  reason,  as  if  its  not  being  possible  to  take  it  for  self  is  any  reason  it 

should  not  be  taken. 

With  that  there  comes  a  new  perception,  a  new  feeling,  about  pleasure, 

and  it  spreads  like  wildfire  over  all.     All  pleasure  is  for  service  then, 

and  all  that  is  not  is  badness. 

For  Nature  has  so  caused  herself  to  be  that  the  work  done  by  effort 
and  restraint — the  exactness — never  can  be  true  to  her ;  she  insists  on  plea- 
sure in  its  place,  only  by  pleasure  can  man  be  true  to  her. 
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It  is  the  same  in  science :  the  advancing  work  should  always,  perhaps, 
bear  a  fringe  of  exactness ;  but  it  is  all  to  be  interpreted :  the  free  play 
of  passion  alone  being  the  truth;  that  which,  if  done  'for  self*  or  in 
ignorance,  is  badness. 

So  we  see  the  opposition  there  is  now  between  art  and  life.  In  art 
pleasure  means  the  good;  in  life  (though  we  know  there  is  a  wrong  and 
mistake  somewhere  in  it,  yet  still  it  is  the  feeling)  it  means  in  some  way 
the  bad;  it  is  connected  with  the  badness.  In  art  (we  may  say  at  least)  it 
makes  the  goodness,  in  life  it  makes  the  badnesa  And  the  reason  is  clear. 
In  art  pleasure  is  the  good,  for  it  is  for  service,  and  wholly  for  it ;  in  life  it 
is  for  self.  Here  is  our  choice ;  it  is  free  to  us,  to  our  life,  to  be  as  art  is  : 
pleasure  meaning  goodness  and  not  badness,  the  means  of  good  and  not  of 
ill,  the  test  of  good,  the  thing  we  demand  in  all  goodness  to  make  it  good ; 
our  life,  too,  may  be  this;  this  is  the  condition,  that  our  pleasure  be  for 
service.  For  see,  nature  has  made  art  and  life  alike  in  this — there  is  no 
scope  to  say  'if* — they  are  one.  She  has  made  pleasure  here,  too,  the 
means  of  service ;  has  made  them  one. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  oppose  them,  so  also  it  is  in  art :  there  too,  indo- 
lence and  ignorance  oppose  pleasure  and  service,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  one ;  nor  less  visibly  so.     This  is  no  point  of  contrast ;  they  are  the 
same. 
And  more  than  this,  in  life  too  she  brings,  is  bringing  now,  to  bear  the 
power  to  compel  the  change  ;  she  is  bringing  the  demand  on  man ;  for  ser- 
vice here  is  this  pleasure,  which  for  self  you  cannot  take.     In  life,  too,  she 
is  revealing  to  man  what  pleasure  is  ;  she  is  making  life,  too,  an  art : 
pleasure  as  means  of  service. 

And  this  above  all  should  not  surprise  us:  this  we  should  be  ever 
expecting  to  appear  [not  astonished  or  unwilling,  or  receiving  from  it  the 
impression  of  evil],  this  we  should  be  ever  ready  for,  knowing  it  must 
come :  something  claiming  to  come  into  our  right  which  would  be  wrong 
if  done  another  way.  If  we  see  that  ever,  then  we  should  know  that  a 
deliverance  is  near,  a  righter,  truer  mode ;  a  purer  act ;  one  from  which  yet 
another  restriction  that  does  not  mean  service  falls  off.  Ever  we  should 
be  ready  in  life  for  this :  for  the  demand  to  take  into  the  right,  something 
which,  if  done  another  way,  were  wrong ; 

probably  has  been  wrongly  done  :  by  the  bye,  is  not  this  an  instance  of 
the  primary  inversion  of  our  impressions  ? 
That  is,  we  should  ever  know  and  feel  that  the  true  having  comes  in  the 
outward  form  of  losing. — Is  it  not  clear  how  this  is  what  constitutes  the 
true  artist :  he  stands  so  to  his  work,  free  and  not  afraid  ;  knowing  ever  and 
perfectly,  and  taking  with  absolute  and  perfect  ease,  his  true  right  :  may 
take  in  what  would  be  wrong  done  another  way?  He  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions  for  that :  his  way  of  doing  is  not  that  way ;  another  law  is  on 
him.  For  here,  see  how  beautiful  it  is,  how  plainly  it  is  shown :  laws,  as 
external,  differ  with  ways  of  doing.  Of  course  they  do :  that  is  only 
because  the  law  truly  does  not  change,  therefore  of  course  its  Jorm 
does. 

Here  how  plain  it  is  how  we  err  in  life :  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  act  by 
things  as  they  truly  are — not  by  law  as  truly  unchanging  and  therefore 
necessarily  changing  in  form :  and  much  we  gain  by  our  fear !  We 
say,  that  must  be  in  *  another  world  ; '  but  how  plainly  nature  shows  u» 
that  that '  other  world  *  is  here :  this  world  demands  that ;  is  made  so  ; 
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and  if  we  do  not  treat  it  so,  we  treat  it  falsely  and  reap  the  corresponding 
fruits. 
That  is  what  the  artist  is :  a  man  who  has  perfect  command  of  the  &ct 
that  his  right  must  include  what  would  be  wrong  done  another  way,  and 
is  perfectly  ready  to  accept  more  and  more — any ;  whatever  nature  may 
bid  him. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  him  and  the  *  applier  of  painting : '  the 

latter  includes  in  his  work  all  the  established  work  that  would  be  wrong 

if  done  otherwise,  but  he  cannot  take  in  more  and  more.     He  has  not 

that  way  of  doing  which  makes  it  possible  to  take  in  more  that  would 

be  wrong  done  otherwise*     That  makes  him  not  a  painter. 

Now  in  life  this  is  what  we  have  to  learn :  our  right  here  we  try  to  make 

one  which  is  right  done  any  way ;  we  will  not  have  to  take  into  account 

the  way  of  doing. 

So  is  it  not  truly  a  inoi*al  element  at  the  bottom  that  makes  the  artist — 
though  it  is  limited,  and  perhaps  even  perverted  often — it  is  truly  moral 
if  seen  rightly  ? 

Art  is  distinctly,  this  (unconscious,  doubtless)  readjustment  of  the  very 
thought  or  feeling  of  good  or  right.  And  so  we  see  vchat  it  means ;  it  is 
its  going  deeper ;  its  pa.ssing  on  from  the  mere  outward  doing  to  the  soul ; 
art  demands  a  goodness  that  is  of  the  soul ;  it  says  to  restriciions  which 
mean  something  else  than  a  total  passion  for  and  absorption  in  truth, 
that  is  to  all  restrictions,  *  begone,  you  mean  badne&s ' — which  they 
do,  of  course,  and  must.  Everyone  knows  it ;  but  art  is  acting  so,  as 
well.  Now  this  is  what  it  means;  this  is  that  artist  power  of  soul 
whereby  man  can  look  at  nature  and  reproduce  his  impressions,  and  they 
be  true.  From  him  have  fallen  off  all  restrictions*,  all  that  badness 
within  which  the  restrictions  do  but  conceal — putting  away  the  outward 
manifestations  of  it  only — leaving  the  essential  thing  the  same,  the 
tendency  unaltered.  This,  of  course,  will  be  our  thought  of  badness  in 
life  too — that  will  be  the  same  with  love  becoming  our  good. 

We  are  striving  in  vain  over  that  impossible  attempt,  to  keep  the  out- 
side deed  and  yet  have  the  act  as  well.  We  cannot  do  it.  If  we  have  the 
ACT  for  our  right,  we  must  have  it  including  that  which  is  wrong  if  done 
another  way. 

That  trying  too  for  a  thing  which  is  right  in  whatever  way  it  is  done, 

is  an  illusion  wholly  ;  there  is  no  such  right ;  nothing  is  right  done  in 

any  way,  for  there  is  one  way  of  doing  which  is  absolutely  ^rong,  and 

makes  wrong,  wholly,  essentially,  utterly,  whatever  outside  it  wear, 

everything  that  is  so  done — ^the  doing  for  ourselves. 

May  we  not  go  on  and  say :  as  science  is  the  ^  touch-art,*  so  philosophy  is 

the  *  reason-art,'  theology  the  *  conscience-art '  ?  and  then   is  there  yet 

another  *  art '  of  the  emotions,  of  the  heart  7     For  is  not  conscience  itself 

subordinated  ?  is  not  this  what  the  having  to  give  up  our  (self-imposed) 

right,  for  service,  means  ?  in  conscience,  too,  there  is  a  self-element ;  not 

even  it  is  the  final ;  it  is  to  the  heart  what  sense  is  to  reason. 

A  simple  instance  of  how  art  puts  the  truth  in  place  of  the  apparent,  is  its 
representing  a  mountain,  e.g.,  as  undergoing  change.  It  appears  un- 
changing, is  changing,  and  art  must  represent  it  not  as  it  appears.  Is  it 
not  simple  indeed :  we  know  that  the  fact  is  one  thing  and  the  appearance 
another ;  now  if  art  be  untrue  to  appearance,  why  may  not  that  be  a 
return  to  the  fact  ? 
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Here  is  the  question  of  true  or  false  untrueness ;  the  false  is  still  more 

untrue,  it  is  away  from,  the  true  back  towards,  the  fact.    Now  how  is  this 

letermined — in  two  senses :  (1 )  how  do  we  know  and  feel  which  it  is  ?  and 

(2)  how  is  it  accomplished ;  how  is  the  artist  guided  to  do  this;  to  go 

on  in  this  direction  and  not  in  the  other  7      Is  not  this  to  be  seen  by 

aid  of  science  and  of  life  ? 

In  this  necessity  of  treating  all  as  changing  we  see  art  is  returning  to 

the  iact  [how  exactly  it  is  the  Huxion  too ;  treating  things  as  living].    But 

how  is  man  compelled  to  this?  [it  is  necessary  of  course :  how  can  he  go 

except  to  that  which  is]  :  but  in  art  what  are  the  means?     He  presents  the 

things  to  himself,  and  then  he  feels  :  ^  no,  it  is  not  that  which  makes  me 

perceive,  it  is  some  living  unity.*     And  see,  if  it  be  not  living  it  is  many 

things ;  if  it  be  living  it  is  one.     Is  it  not  the  necessity  for  unity  compels 

him  to  affirm  the  life  ? 

To  reveal  nature  the  painter  has  to  see  the  form  of  one  thing  in  another, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  in  a  great  thing.     He  may  see  the  form  of  a 
mountain  in  a  stone,  as  gravity  is  seen  in  the  fall  ot  the  smallest  body ; 
but  he  has  to  see  by  this  means  the  hidden  form,  as  gravity  is  hidden  in  the 
heavens — to  see,  not  what  is  presented  to  the  eye,  but  that  which  causes 
it  to  be  presented.    He  has  to  do  what  the  astronomer  does  in  showing  that 
the  planets  fall,  and  that  if  they  did  not  we  should  not  see  them  revolve. 
Is  there  here  an  universal  too  ?     Is  it  always  given  to  us  to  do  every- 
thing in  ah   image  before   the  reality  ?     Nay,  is  our   conscious  life 
itself  this  very  thing,  an  image  foreshowing  a  I'act  that  is  to  be  ?     Is  not 
thdt  what  we  say  of  it,  that  it  is  an  '  image  *  ?     Science  says  it ;  it  is 
lived  in  things  that  are  but  appearances.     What  is  the  meaning  ? 
The  fault  in  painting,  surely  almost  above  all  others,  is  itn  being  *  empty.* 
The  question  is  not  of  accuracy,  scarcely  of  mode  of  doing  of  any  kind  ; 
it  Ih,   Is  it  empty,  or  does  it  give  the  true  fulness  and  power  of  nature  / 
Bad  painting  is  empty.     The  painter  may  do  in  any  way,  adopt  any 
means,  depart  to  the  uttermost  from  all  that  lies  as  duty  on  those  who 
cannot  depart  from  it  truly,  but  he  must  not  make  nature  '  empty.*     Now 
is  ic  not  wonderful  ?  that  was  Christ's  charge  against  the  Pharisees ;   not 
that  they  broke  the  law — He  broke  the  law  also;  He  broke  it  ibr  all 
mankind — but  that  they  made  it  '  empty.*     That  is  man's  crime,  to  make 
empty  the  law  of  God.     This  is  the  crime  of  the  l&w-keepers.     And  when 
this  making  empty  is  once  come,  is  the  law  ever  truly  fulfilled  again,  save 
in  the  form  of  breaking  it,  that  is,  of  writing  a  new  law  ?  Is  not  Christ*s  work 
the  sum  and  guide  of  all  truth  in  thi^  respect?     Is  this,  indeed,  itself  a 
law  :  that  the  law  that  man  makes  empty  is  a  law  that  has  an  imperfect 
basis ;  that  rests  partly  on  his  regarding  self,  and  so  man's  making  ic  empty 
is  preparation  ^r,  and  sign  of,  a  truer  law  coming  in  its  place  ? 

And  is  not  the  necessity  clear  in  this  ?  A  law  which  is  partly  imposed 
by  acting  for  self  must  insist  on  distinct  fixed  things^  nut  on  the  action 
alone.  Now  will  not  these  things  inevitably  become  empty,  the  things 
continuing  to  be  done  even  when  the  reason  for  them  ceases  ? 

Nay,  do  we  not  see  how  duties  do  inevitably  become  '  empty  *  when  the 
basis  is  not  present ;  as  in  women,  ia  respect  to  some  things  ? 
May  there  not  come  a,n  inevitable  emptiness  into  all  such  laws,  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  regard  to  self  which  imposed  them  ceases,  or  partly  ceases ;  that 
as  man*s  life  grows,  the  veiy  basis  of  laws  which  rest  on  his  self-regard  ceases 
to  be,  and  so  his  fulfilment  of  them  inform  must  be  empty ;  this  being  the  pro- 
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ce»?  where  truer,  cleq^er-TPaching  laws  come  to  be,  laws  which  insifit  on  the 
action  (the  motive),  so  leaving  the  form  free  ?  And  then,  is  not  this  what 
)iap[iens ;  that  a  ditrcrent  cla2«  of  personi*  obey  the  form  ?  When  it  meant 
a  true  goodne^^^t,  tht-n  was  it  not  obeyed  by  those  who  sought  goodness? 
but  wlien  its  bsisis  hsis  gone,  and  the  ibrm  no  more  is  needful,  then  do  not 
those  become  rather  the  law-breakers,  and  the  penH)n8  who  fiilfil  the  form, 
are  not  they  those  who  }>roke  it  first,  when  fulfilling  it  meant  true  good- 
ness ?  Is  not  this  the  procesri  ?  And  so  it  is  against  those  who  make  the 
law  empty  the  chief  blame  lies,  not  a^rainst  those  who  break  it;  for  the  former 
are  tho.'^e  who  bresik  it  in  their  heait,  and  did  break  it  when  fulfilling  it 
iri<ant  goodness.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  a  law  once  made  empty 
is  to  be  swept  away,  and  a  truer  law,  a  law  implying  the  self  more  cast  out, 
is  to  come  in  its  place. — Is  not  this  what  is  to  come  for  us?  Is  not  our 
law  indeed  made  empty?  By  trying  to  keep  the  form,  does  not  this 
inevitably  come,  that  it  gets  empty,  and  then  is  not  the  w^ay^^epared  for 
th<?  new  law  ?  Granted  there  need  not  be  the  *  exactness,'  but  let  the  in- 
exa(5tne«4S  be  filled  with  nature's  spirit.  So  must  not  the  license  come  first, 
the  feeling  that  the  obeying  the  old  law  need  not  be,  the  exactness  put 
aside ;  th.-it  then  may  come  the  claim :  granted  this  form  is  not  to  be 
f'nlfillfd,  there  must  be  this  spirit;  the  law  must  not  be  made  empty. 

The  false  imitiition  of  the  true  art  is  so  clear,  and  how  it  comes.  The 
true  [)ainter  sees,  *  there  are  all  tliese  other  things  to  be  done  here,  I  must 
r*'pn*8eiit  that  particular  one  so ;   this  little  stroke  must  do  for  it.' 

How  beautifully  our  relation,  as  it  were,  to  the  universe  is  sho^vn  here, 

and  how  it  is  not  by  our  much  doing  that  much  is  done.    Even  as  Christ 

said  of  praying,  it  is  with  doing  too ;  not  for  our  much  doing  does  nature 

ctause  to  be  done.     What  a  feeling  of  joy  comes  with  this  hight ;  here, 

Hirely,  one  feels  a  little  what  is  the  meaning  of  heaven  as  rest.     Art 

shows  it  to  us.     Here  in  the  less  doing  the  more  is  done.     We  have  to 

undorHtiind  all  things  around  us  by  the  light  of  this;  we  think  wrongly 

if  wo  do  not  see  that  this  must  be. 

So  by  that  less-doing  (for  opposites  are  together  in  it)  the  artist  does  more. 

And  then  there  comes  a  man,  who  looks,  still  thinking  of  merely  the  one 

thinp;,  the  mere  'object,'  and  says,  *0h,  this  may  be  done  with  so  little 

trouble  as  that;  I  shall  do  it  so.'     How  plain  the  error  is;  he  is  still  not 

seeing  the  more.     The  fault  is  the  very  same,  that  he  is  thinking  of  the 

thing  only.     So  what  tin  true  painter  does  for  more  fulness,  the  imitator 

makes  empty.     The  way  this  falsity  comes  is  plain  enough ;  and  how  false 

and  bad  it  is.     But  why  is  it  harder  to  cure  and  to  put  away  than  any 

other  badness  when  we  understand  ?     Why  hard  to  say,  *  That  must  never 

)x)  d«»n" ;  either  paint  in  the  true  art  way,  doing  more  in  your  less,  or  make 

fiiithful    exact  studies.'     Why  should  that  fiudt  be  njore  hard  to  deul 

with  than  another  ?     Might  it  not  even  be  found  more  easy  ?     And  indeed, 

)x*rhaps  even  bad  work  of  this  kind  may  not  be  so  bad — in  respect  to  aim 

and  effort — as  it.  looks.     For  though  it  is  a  mistake  wholly,  and  false  and 

mischievous,  yet  it  may  well  be  that  as  much  true  desire  and  patience 

and  hone:4  labom*  are  spent  on  thus  vainly  trying  to  imitate  painters  (and 

from  luwiestly  feeling  that  they  are  true)  as  is  spent  even  on  the  faithfullest 

Htudy  of  nature.    Though  the  result  is  vain,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  aim 

has  nnt  been  gofxl. 

In  resj)oct  to  the  'inexactness'  in  true  painting,  this  is  to  be  noticed  : 
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it  is  not  that  the  exact  is  ia  any  sense  '  right  ^  (still  less  more  right  than 
the  true  way),  it  is  less  light,  it  omits  more  things,  it  grossly  misrepresents 
the  truth,  leaving  out  essential  elements ;  but  this  is  a  distinction :  the 
*  wrongneas  *  in  the  true  art  is  a  visible,  obvious  wrongness,  inipressing  us 
at  once ;  it  is  palpable ;  against  the  plainest,  most  obvious  things  which  are 
visible  to  all :  the  wrongness  in  the  *  exact  *  is  a  wrongness  which,  though 
infinitely  greater,  looks  like  a  rightness ;  it  is  a  wrongness  in  respect  to 
things  that  so  long  escape  our  notice ;  that  man  has  to  leai'u  to  take 
account  of. 

In  some  early  paintings  is  there  not  clearly  to  be  seen  a  merely  negative 

exactness,  a  rough  rendering,  simply  meaning  that  the  very  idea  of  being 

*  true '  at  all  was  not  conceived  ? 
It  looks  as  if  the  painter  might  paint  any  way  that  expresses  his  soul,  his 
grand  emotions,  &c. ;  so  this  was  the  notion — that  of  the  ideal — true  but 
with  a  negation.  If  not  to .  express  *  the  soul,'  how  then  ?  How  but 
nature  more  truly  :  not  his  own  great  and  good,  but  giving  it  up  for 
nature  to  act  through  him.  Is  not  this  evident :  when,  in  trying  to  repre- 
sent nature,  *  truth  *  becomes  impossible,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to 
adopt  another  person's  plan  of  putting  what  is  not  true  to  do  for  it,  not  to 
adopt  a  trick  [and  not  even  our  own  trick,  but  a  copied  one]  ;  but  to  look 
and  see  (right  enough  to  look  and  see  what  another  has  to  show  us), 
not  his  trick,  but  whether  he  has  seen  another  kind  of  truth  and  is  able 
to  reveal  it  to  us. 

Could  one  say  to  an  artist,  *  You  like  to  do  that'  ?  Does  he  like  it 5  He 
hates  it. 

Our  not  seeing  the  true  affiliation  of  art  to  nature  makes  us  want  to  bind 
it  to  the  human  soul  and  its  aspirations,  which  makes  it  a  divider  between 
men.  If  it  be  the  expression  of  nature,  then  it  is  universal,  and  the 
artist  is  but  the  spokesman  of  all.  It  comes  from  not  seeing  nature ; 
from  not  seeing  at  least  that  she  is  something  more  than  the  appearapce  to 
us.  If  this  be  felt,  felt  that  there  is  a  different  existence  from  that  wfcich 
Appears,  then  how  clear  is  the  call  on  art  to  lead  us  to  this,  and  how 
evident  its  adaptation,  for  it  is  that  to  which  they  truly  are  related, 
from  which  and  by  which  they  are  ;  how  can  they  help  leading  us  to  it  ? 
We  have  but  to  pursue  them.  They  can  lead  to  nothing  else :  they  must 
fee  revealers  of  this,  this  truth  that  is  not  the  seeming ;  they  <;an  hav<j  no 
tendency  to  rest  in,  nor  lead  to  the  mere  phenomenal :  they  are  not  from  it, 
nor  can  be. 

Is  it  not  one  thing  to  know  that  each  thing  is  to  be  seeia  by  another,  and 
another  thing  to  do  it?  Has  every  art,  indeed,  its  incommunicable 
faculty  ?  But  may  that  faculty,  though  different  in  each,  be  nevertheless 
the  same  in  all ;  this  very  seeing  in  another  ?  Is  there  indeed  any  other 
way  or  possibility  of  true  art- work  but  tliat;  for  that  alone  casts  out  the 
eelf  (the  not-seeing);  without  it  there  can  be  but  one  or  other  of  two  self- 
works,  the  mere  appearance,  or  our  own  fancy  thrown  over  it. 

The  subjective  -element  surely  must  be  a  non-perception  wholly.    Is  not 

this  correlative  with  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  within  that  was  not 

without  ? 
We  must  look  at  the  two   results  that  oouie  from  acting  for  self:  one  is 
that  we  do  tilings  against  service,  the  other  that  we  bind  ourselves  to 
ab>tain  against  service.     It  is  putting  away  both  these  together  which  casts 
out  the  self.  N  2 
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And  this  last  it  is  that  pictures  teach  ;  the  putting  away  of  that  which 
we  take  as  a  pait  of  right  and  virtue.  And  so  must  they  not  ever  be 
used  to  teach  this;  the  three  things:  the  breaking  law,  the  obedience  to 
the  hiw  imposed  by  self,  the  coming  under  the  true  law  ?  Is  not  this  what 
true  art  is :  rightness — purity — in  those  who  are  not  artists  excludes  what 
has  been  wrong,  impure,  in  other  men ;  in  him  it  does  not,  his  purity 
includes  what  has  been  impure  in  others,  his  rightness  what  in  them  has 
been  ^vrong.  One  thing  in  him  does  not  exclude  another,  as  it  does  in 
others. 

Tiiis  is  one  great  thing  art  teaches,  most  necessary  to  know ;  it  teaches 
us  to  understand  the  difference  of  the  positive  and  negative  denial,  or 
absence  ;  the  *  being  in  effect.'  We  are  so  apt  not  to  see  this,  nay,  so  con- 
firmed in  not  recognising  it,  in  thinking  that  to  have  a  thing  is  to  have 
it  in  itself  as  the  thing  formally  and,  as  it  were,  exclusively ;  it  is  our 
whole  self-natural  feeling  and  pervades  our  whole  action  (though  of 
course  nature  makes  herself  felt  continually  against  our  consistency) ;  more 
than  anything  painting  surely  teaches  us  how  there  is  another  having  a 
thing,  besides  that  apparent  visible  having ;  and  in  teaching  us  this  it  gives 
UK  H  wholly  new  command  and  possession  of  our  life:  how  it  shows, 
indeed,  the  whole  process,  from  the  mere  absence,  through  the  self-being, 
into  the  true  active  being;  from  not-being,  through  being  on  the  surface, 
to  being  in  the  foundation. 

Wiiat  must  come  of  taking  a  false  right  as  our  aim,  a  right  that  implies 
impurity,  acting  for  self,  a  wrongness  that  ought  not  to  be  ?  What  makes 
art  to  be  art  is  its  taking  the  true  right — that  which  implies  purity — 
as  its  right.  It  shows  us  whether  this  means  licence  or  not ;  whether  it 
does  not  mean  the  raising  all  in  time  to  the  utmost  good,  or  at  least  most 
perfect  striving  after  it. 

This  art  shows  us,  too,  so  perfectly:  the  law  of  desiring  service  put 
in  place  of  the  self-right,  in  the  two  opposites  together;  the  taking 
pleasantness  and  the  abstaining  from  it,  both  at  once;  both  for  service, 
instead  of  both  for  self;  the  bani^ihing  at  one  stroke  both  licence  and 
restraint. 

The  *  hypothesis '  is  like  a  coat  made  to  measure ;  the  *  vera  causa'  is  one 
Felected  from  nature's  stock  in  hand ;  and  in  the  hypothesis  one  sees  the 
tning  stands  for  and  by  itself,  has  everything  for  itself;  it  stands  as  a  self- 
thing,  and  the  idea  is  to  give  it,  as  it  were,  all  its  'rights ;'  that  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  hypothesis  treats  the  phenomenon  it  deals  with.  And  how  dis- 
tinctly the  *  vera  causa  '  is  the  opposite ;  it  is  as  if  the  thing  said,  '  It  is 
not  I ;  I  am  nothing ;  it  is  only  nature  here,  only  another  form  of  that ; 
I  am  nothing  in  myself,  do  not  treat  me  as  if  1  were  ;  look  at  that  and  not 
at  me.'  And  is  not  tliis  exactly  what  is  in  art :  the  delineation  is  hypo- 
thesis, the  true  painting  is  a  *  vera  causa.'  Strictly  may  we  not  say  the 
delineation  is  fittinjr  a  *  hyjx)thesis'  to  the  thing  ;  true  art  is  seeing  by 
a  *  vera  causa'  ?  the  whole  actions  are  the  ssime,  and  how  plainly  in  each  alike 
the  former  means  the  including  of  our  non-pt-rception.  And  here,  surely, 
is  a  thought  for  science :  is  not  its  work  the  same  as  that  of  art — to  be 
true  to  nature — and  is  not  that  simply  what  she  does  with  her  *  vera 
causa'?  How  can  she,  indeed,  even  profess  to  do  more;  how  can  she 
know  whether  she  is  true  to  the  thing?  man  does  not  even  care  to  ask. 
And  so,  too,  is  not  the  truth  of  science  in  the  act,  and  not  in  the  thing 
afiirnied?     So  this  is  the  ftpirit — the  act — in  painting;   it  is  treating  the 
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thing  not  iu  and  for  itself,  it  is  standing  aside  as  it  were  :  the  painter  suffers 
it  to  stand  aside,  he  has  to  permit  it  to  do  so ;  to  be  the  instrument  it  uses 
in  doing  so. 

And  the  man  of  science  is  the  same  to  his  *  phenomenon ; '  here  we  see 

science  by  the  means  of  art. 
The  thing  stands  aside,  and  says  ^  It  is  not  I,  I  am  but  a  form  of  nature ;  it 
is  this  you  are  to  paint,  not  me ;  I  am  not  anything.'  Thus  is  not  painting 
necessarily  true  to  nature  by  that  artistic  seeing,  or  vera  causa,  for  these 
two  are  one  :  just  as  science  is  by  the  same  thing.  That  must  be  true  to 
nature  which  is  shown  to  us  6//natura 

At  least  this  is  true  in  respect  to  art :  that,  in  it,  the  right  which  man 
has  had  to  set  up  and  put  before  himself  and  feel  binding,  the  right  he 
has  had  to  hold  in  ignorance — 

it  is  as  an  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  ;  all  honour,  all  good,  resting  on 

self  in  the  basis,  is  rooted  in  dishonour  ;  it  is  kept  true  only  falsely,  by 

a  faith  unfaithful — 
this  right  he  is  compelled  to  give  up  and  overthrow,  and  do  a  pleasant 
thing  he  would  have  thought  wrong.     Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  :  there 
could  be  no  other  manifestatiom  of  the  truer  seeing. 

Is  not  this  striking :  if  a  painter  try  ever  so,  and  have  the  utmost  skiU, 
by  no  means  could  his  painting  ever  be  exact. 

This,  by  the  bye,  must  be  one  of  the  things  that  emancipates  genius, 
and  enables  it  not  even  to  think  whether  it  is  doing  its  duty  or  not, 
when  it  yields  to  nature*s  call ;  the  clear  perception  that  that  otiier  right 
is  not,  cannot  be,  perfectly  achieved :  it  does  not  reason,  but  must  it 
not  feel :  *  this  might  perhaps  be  of  value,  and  necessary  to  be  preserved 
at  every  loss,  if  it  were ;  if  there  could  be  true  real  exactness,  one 
might  seek  absolutely  to  hold  it ;  but  why  hold  (against  nature^s  urgent 
demand)  a  thing  which  cannot  even  be  ?  What  is  the  real  good  of  a 
thing  like  this — imperfect  so ;  that  always  has  been  imperfect,  evidently 
always  will  be ;  cannot  be  made  perfect  ?  Why  should  this  be  held ; 
what  goodness  is  given  up  in  giving  up  that  ? '  And  how  evidently  now 
this  is  the  case  in  life.  What  sort  of  *•  goodness '  is  it  that  would  be 
given  up  in  giving  up  ours  ?  What  likelihood  of  perfectness,  or  any 
decent  pretence  of  it,  in  that  ?  What  good  in  holding  a  thing  that  is 
not;  holding  it  for  something  that  is  not  in  it,  nay,  never  will  be, 
evidently,  nor  can  ?  In  truth,  may  we  not  see  plainly  that  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  determines  when  the  genius- work  is  done ;  that  it 
comes  at  the  time  when  (among  other  conditions)  it  has  become  quite 
clear,  felt,  even  accepted — however  reluctantly  and  with  lefusal  to 
accept  it — that  the  goodness  aimed  at  (the  restraint- goodness)  is  and 
must  be  utterly  im[)erfect,  fails  and  must  fail ;  and  the  feeling  has  not 
been  able  to  be  suppressed  that  it  has  been  valued  at  a  false  worth, 
hardly  can  be  worth  the  keeping,  being  what  it  is.  Is  not  this  always 
a  mark  of  the  time  when  the  genius-work  is  done ;  is  it  not  one  of  the 
things  that  enables  it  to  let  its  goodness  go  ?  Secretly,  in  its  heart,  it 
knows  it  is  not  goodness,  and  if  it  were  remonstrated  with,  and  asked 
*  Will  you  do  that  badness  ?  *  would  it  not  reply,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
'  Heaven  knows  I  am  bad  already  ;  that  cannot  make  much  difference  ;  at 
any  rate  this  can  be  done — my  badness  may  be  turned  to  some  use.' 
Can   one   look   at   the   intermediate    pictures   (in   time)    of  Turner's 
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without  seeing  this:  that  he  must  have  been  sick  with  the  pali>able 
failure  of  his  exactness,  with  its  total  falling  short  of  being  what,  to  be 
what  he  wanted,  it  should  have  been  ?  The  better  it  got,  the  more  he 
must  have  become  discontented,  and  have  felt  it  did  not  matter  fnuch 
whether  he  painted  io  or  not ;  yet,  all  the  while  trying  and  aiming,  as 
his  work  proves.  Is  it  not  a  pathetic  sight  ? — Ah,  Lady  Godiva,  you  were 
but  his  wife  in  soul ;  and  doubtless  you  too  had  felt  that  the  modesty « 
about  you,  and  even  your  own — most  modest,  though,  of  women — was 
not  much  worth  preserving,  nor  would  ever  be,  as  indeed  have  not  the  ages 
proved ;  for  see  what  it  has  consented  to.  That;  was  a  true  foreseeing  in 
your  eyea  which  saw  that  what  you  gave  up  was  not  much  to  lose,  nor 
ever  could  become  so. 

I  see :  by  no  means  could  any  painter's  painting  be  exact;  his  trying 
would  be  but  prolonged  failure,  his  best  work  need,  not  praise,  but  pardon; 
but  when  he  puts  it  all  aside  and   his   exactness  is  implicit,  when  be 
no  more  ha»  to  do  it,  but,  doing  it  in  his  heai't,  does  with  his  hand  some- 
thing else  :   then  it  is,  as  it  were,  perfect;  all  his  failure  and  falling- short 
are,  as  it  were,  blotted  out;  it  is  just  as  if  his  hand  were  skilful  enough, 
and  his  zeal  and  toil  absolute  enough,  to  do  an  absolutely  perfect  thing  ; 
nay,  as  if  the  absolutely  perfect  thing  were  done.     If  it  had  been  done — 
if  that  power  had  been  in  his  heart  and  hand  it  would  have  been  the  same 
— they  would  still  have  been  put  aside,  still  done  only  in  heart;  they  are 
as  if  they  were  there ;  all  is  as  good,  as  perfect,  as  if  they  were.    He  is  just 
as  if  he  were  that  perfect  drawer  that  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  be^ 
and  knew  he  never  could  be.     He  is  as  if  he  were,  what  he  never  could 
have  made  himself,  perfect  in  righteousness.     He  prays   to  God,  •  Oh 
make  me  a  perfect  drawer;'  and  God  says,  *  Yes,  I  will ;   leave  off  that, 
and  do  this;'  and  he  is  as  if  he  were  the  perfect  drawer  he  could  never 
be. — What  is  it?     Plainly  is  it  not  that  *  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
him.'     How  came  people  to  think  of  that  as  God's  plan  of  dealing  with 
men  ?     How  did  they  find  out  that  it  was  nature's  ?  art  had  not  taught  it 
them  ;  then  who  had  ? — Then  is  not  this  significant :  it  is  all  right  that 
the  painter  cannot  do  that  right  which  is  not  the  true  one ;  nature  wants  the 
weakness  of  his  hand  as  well  as  its  strength.     Nay,  does  she  not  want  that 
very  '  natural  passion  '  or  *  tendency '  in  it ;  whereby  part  of  that  weakness 
and  imperfection  comes,  in  order  to  guide  her  friend  and  instrument  to  the 
true  truth  to  her?     And  has  it  not  a  meaning  in  respect  to  life:   in  all 
this  imperfection  of  our  goodness  there  is  necessity  and  right ;   in  the  true 
right  is  it  not  as  if  it  were  perfect;  all  there. as  if  no  falling  short,  no 
failing  purpose,  no  feeble  flesh  ?     What  does  it  mean  7 — Desire  the  good, 
have  passion  for  man — that  is,  surely,  be  one  with  Christ,  that  is  the  Faith 
he  commands — sympathy,  one  passion,  with  him  ;  have  this  *  Faith '  and  is 
not  righteousness,  perfect  righteousness  *  imputed '  ? — and  without  works  ? 
How  is  this  a  mystery;  could  anything  be  plainer?     Could  story  be 
written  larger  or  in  characters  more  legible  than  this  *  imputed  righteous- 
ness, without  works,  through  Faith,'  is  written  wheresoever  art  has  placed 
her  brush  ?     These  are  the  plain  and  simple  matters  of  fact  of  our  life  ; 
and  indeed  if  they  had  not  been,  should  we  have  cared  about  them,  even 
as  we  do  ?     Would  they  not  have  been  forgotten,  as  silly  febles,  long  ago, 
if  they  had  truly  been  the  things  we  had  thought   them  ?     Was  ever 
imagination  more  utterly  thrown  away  than  that  which  has  been  expended 
in  making  up  another  region,  and  another  bearing,  for  these  things  ?     But 
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we  regain  our  possession  of  them  as  we  learn  to  see.  And  never  also  was 
idea  more  mistaken  tliun  the  thought  that  it  is  because  man  tends  to  rush 
into  vague  speculations  about  things  far  away  that  he  has  had  such  a  prone- 
ness  to  theology,  and  clings  so  strongly  to  it  still.  It  is  most  the  contrary  ; 
because  these  things  are  the  things  that  are  here  and  now,  and  never  meant 
or  referred  to  any  other  things  at  all,  save  the  fact  of  these,  that  man  so 
clings  to  them :  he  makes  mistakes  about  them,  but  that  instinct  is  not 
wrong  that  they  are  the  important  things.  The  instinct  is  to  go  to  the 
fact  instead  of  the  mere  appearance. 

The  effect  of  painting  upon  morals  cannot  be  put  away.  If  it  does 
not  teach  us  a  positive  lesson  it  will  a  negative  one.  Nay,  it  does ; 
it  does  demondize.  And  unless  it  teach  us  how  rightJy  to  fulfil  the  law, 
it  will  tqach  us  to  set  the  law  merely  aside.  The  law  of  self-right  cannot 
withstand  its  touch.  It  never  has  ;  history  proves  it.  And  when  we  look 
at  it,  can  we  wonder  ?  Could  we  think  it  j)ossible  that  the  two  should 
subsist  in  vigour  side  by  side?  It  is  impossible.  Painting  carries  in  its 
hand  an  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  self-right  law  ;  probably  it  at  once 
expresses  and  intensities  the  process. 

It  is  interesting  of  course  how  the  great  culmination  of  Italian  art 
heralded  the  Kefonaation  ;  that  is,  the  passing  away  of  the  ascetic  form 
of  the  self-right  as  the  ruling  power  among  men.  Nor  siu*ely  is  it  true 
to  ascribe  this  to  the  turning  of  art  away  fjom  sacred  subjects ;  that  was 
a  sign  merely  ;  its  influence  was  in  and  by  its  own  becoming. 
And  so  it  is  only  by  an  utter  refusal  to  see  that  painting  can  be  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  self-right  morals. 

It  is  true  of  art  itself  again  :  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  her.     All 
that  has  been  said  of  that  is  true  here  also. 

So  do  we  not  see  a  new  rightness  and  meaning  in  all  the  feelings 
which  have  refused  art  and  put  it  aside  as  an  evil  thing.     They  have 
not   been    baseless ;  and  experience   has  justified   them ;    they  are 
strictly  on  a  par  with  our  refusal  of  the  sight  of  woman's  beauty  r 
and  we  suffer  from  our  art  just  as  an  impure  man  might  suffer  from 
such  liberty,  true  liberty  though  it  is ;  we  reap  from  art  death,  corrup- 
tion, licence.     And  thus,  too,  by  its  aid  we  are  helped  to  see  the  true 
guide  for  us  in  every  such  case  ;  whether  our  wisdom  be  to  put  away  the 
liberty  which  corrupts  if  the  heart  be  impure,  or  to  insist  that  the  heart 
shall  be  made  pure,  or  at  least  that  that  shall  be  our  aim,  even  if  we 
perish  in  it.    Which  should  we  do  with  art  ?  that  same  we  should 
do  with  woman's  beauty;  the  problem  is  the  same. — Art,  too,  demands 
that  the  hetirt  be  pure  in  order  to  look  on  her  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  it  is 
death  ;  the  impure  (those  whose  life  is  based  on  self)  cannot  look  on 
her  and  live.     Of  course  they  cannot;  for  her  name,  too,  is  joy ;  she 
also  is  God's  face 
Thus  is  there  not  visible  a  relation  almost  between  that  thought  in  the 
Old  Testament,  *  No  man  can  see  God's  face   and  live,'  and  the  for- 
bidding of  art  by  the  Jews;  do  not  the  two  things  speak  one  language  ? 
And  so  does  not  the  whole  relation  ol'  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
come  into  yet  clearer  light;  is  not  this  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, seen  with  good,  clear,  honest  eyes  (eyes  from  wliich,  indeed,  the 
self  had  been  cast  out),  *  In  man's  heart  is  imj)urity  ;  that  must  be  which 
is  according  to  this;'  it   is  all  sumiiied  np  in  that  one  siMitouco,  *  No 
man  can  see  God  and  live;'  all  i:i  in  that:  tu  inipiu'ity  (vcrf/tlii/ifjf  in 
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which  God's  face  is  brings  comiption ;  every  joy  and  liberty  brings 
death,  for  it  turns  it  into  licence,  and  takes  lor  self.  This  is  tlie  same 
meaning,  surely ;  in  all  joy,  in  all  liberty,  God's  face  is  seen ;  man 
cannot  take  it.  And  so  was  not  the  whole  spirit  of  Judaism  the 
carrying  out  of  that  sentence  ? 

And  asceticism,  too,  is  the  same,  though  still  more  emphatic :  its 

spirit  was  ^  man  cannot  look  upon  the  face  of  God  and  live ; '  but 

there  was  a  difference;  it  means,  live  with  a  higher  life;  there  was 

a  lower  allowed  to  all  but  some.     And  still  that  is  in  asceticism.     So 

a  Jesuit  said  to  me,  he  adopted  the  life  because  he  felt  if  he  did  not 

bind  himself  so  he  should  run  into  evil  and  peril  his  soul.    That  is,  be 

felt  he  could  not  Mook  on  God's  flice'  and  live;  be  could  not  dwell 

in  liberty  and  give  passion  freedom,  and  '  live.' — So  how  clear  it  is, 

the  ascetic  life  is  directly  against  Christ,  as,  indeed,  we  see  it  was 

only  adopted  into  Christianity,  not  arising  with  it. 

And  then  Christ  put  it  all  aside ;  the  whole  making  new  is  in  that  one 

ble^isedness :  the  pure  in  heai-t  shall  see  -God.     In  th»t  one  word  the 

whole  sura  and  substance  of  Jewish  duty  is  transformed ;  there  is  to  be 

no  more  refusing  the  thing  in  which  God's  face  is  seen;  no  more  turning 

away  from  joy  and  liberty ;  no  more  putting  aside  the  fulfilling  of  all 

passion.     Be  pure  in  heart,  that  is  the  one  law;  and  old  things  have 

]){issed  and  all  things  become  new. 

But  thus  is  it  not  beautiful?  by  art,  which  has  been  the  overthrower 
of  morals  [»nd  cannot  help  dissolving  them,  for  it  is  the  very  dissolution  of 
the  self-right  which  constitutes  it,  so  that  it  cannot  come  into  contact  with 
life  while  it  is  so  based  without  poisoning  it] — 

so  that  we  have  no   option  ?  if  we  will  keep  this  right  on  self-basis 

for  our  right  in  life,  and  thus  keep  the  anttigonistic  rights  in  life  and 

art,  we  cannot  help  it;  in  cherishing  art  (which  God  makes  us  do),  we 

are  warming  a  serpent   in  our  bosom,  a  serpent  who  will   inevitably 

sting  us.      Then,  can  it  be  that  we  are  to  keep  the  anbigonistic  rights? 

By  forcing  art  upon  us,  does  not  God  plainly  say  that  He  will  have  the 

other,  true  right  in  our   life   also.     If  He  had    meant  the  self- right 

to  be  our  right  in  this  world,  He  would  have  reserved  art  also  for  the 

next.     Does  He  amvse  Himself  with  corrupting  us? — 

by  this  very  thing  that  has  been  the  destroyer  of  man's  moral  life — which 

has  brought  dejitli — life  is  t<>  come ;  out  of  the  destroyer  comes  forth  life. 

Could  the  words  have  a  lovelier  fulfilment  ?     And  is  it  not  a  revealer  of 

the  universal    law,  that  every  destroyer  destroys  but  to  create?     For 

gi*anted  that  the  impure  in  heart  c^umot  look  on  God's  face  (on  joy,  on  art, 

on  beauty,  on  liberty)  but  it  slays  them,  yet  still  it  is  God's  lace,  and  its 

very  slaying  has  heaiing  in  it ;  it  kills,  but  it  also  makes  alive ;  t'^at  is  the 

song  and  ptean  of  the  impure  in  heart :  '  Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  triuit 

in  Him.'     Slay  him  He  will,  and  sink  him  into  a  dciith  beneath  which  he 

shall  groan  in  anguish,  and  the  universe  shtill  pause  in  wonder  and  pity  to 

behold,  and  heaven  itself  shall  say  *  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ? ' 

Was  there  not  surely  a  reference  here  to  the  death  that  comes  from 
seeing  the  face  of  God ;  that  life  nould  still  come  again  ? 
But  they  shall  live  ;  God's  face  does  not  only  destroy.  Here  we  see  it ;  in 
iirl,  which  destroys  and  makes  alive.  To  be  destroyed  by  God's  presence 
that  is  not  what  we  think  destruction  ;  from  that  destruction  the  true  life 
comes ;  its  dawning  is  in  that.     Not  only  to  the  pure  in  heart  is  God's 
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face  the  one  true  blessing ;  to  tbe  impure  also  blessing  can  come  so  only, 
even  though  he  die.  . 

And  is  there  any   meaning  in  this :  that  before,  art  was  the  per- 

fectness  of  the  painting  of  men  (as  apart  from  nature),  now  it  is  the 

perfectness  of  the  painting  of  nature  ? 
Is  not  man  now  man  enough,  pure  enough  within,  to  look  on  art  and  live  ; 
is  it  not  like  having  a  living  germ — a  germ  with  *  vital  resistance '  in  it — 
to  present  to  the  forces  of  nature,  to  the  *  decay  *:  is  not  this  *  vital 
resistance  '  then  '  as  the  truth  in  the  outward  parts  *  ?  tha*i  which  enables 
the  '  living'  thing  to  take  up  into  its  own  life — and  make  its  life — the 
force  of  nature  ;  even  the  very  decay  and  ceasing  of  life,  which  goes  on — 
goes  on  as  it  becomes  the  new. 

Indeed  is  there  not  a  moral  meaning  in  the  quicker  decay  in  presence 

of  growing  life  ?  does  it  not  me^in  how  the  true  life  would  more  readily 

let  the  external  restraints  cease  ? 
Is  there  not  indeed  a  true  parallel,  complete  ?  the  living  seed  and  the 
dead  seed,  are  they  not  as  the  pure  and  impure  in  heart  ?  I'he  dead  seed 
cannot  face  the  forces  of  nature,  but  it  *  dies,'  sinks  into  corruption ;  the 
very  things  that  are  life  to  the  living  seed  iire  its  destruction.  Tlie 
living  seed,  pure  in  heart,  can  look  on  the  face  of  nature  and  not  die. 
And  so  does  not  nature  here  teach  us  again  what  purity  in  heart  and 
its  absence  are ;  all  things  but  the  living  germ  nature  ^  corrupts,'  dis- 
solves; not  adamant  itself  can  withstand  it. 

The  impure  in  heart  cannot  see  God  and  live.  How  should  they  live  ? 
they  have  not  life ;  their  very  impurity  is  death.  It  ia  but  a  false, 
seeming  life  they  have,  and  (jod's  presence  does  not  kill  them;  it  but 
reveals  and  makes  manifent  their  deadne^s.  God  does  not  destroy  life. 
A  false  fear  it  was  spoke  in  those  words :  the  taking  a  false  life  for  a 
true  one.  And  so  it  is  that  losing  life  is  finding  it ;  it  is  but  the  false  life 
that  is  lost :  it  is  the  purging  away  the  dross.  For  so  God  is  again  as 
a  refiner's  fire  ;  pleasure  is  so  too.  And  genius  looking  on  its  face,  and 
breaking  the  false  law  and  taking  it — that  is  its  being  purged  with  lire ; 
with  the  fire  that  consumes  the  impmre;  it  consumes  its  impurity  also. 
And  then  again  this  is  one  with  what  Paul  says  of  every  man's  work 
being  tried  with  fire,  and  all  stubble  consumed.  Surely  it  must  be  the 
same  :  is  not  pleasure,  too,  the  agent  here ;  that  the  fire  that  is  to  purify  ? 
Have  we  not  indeed  left  pleasure  utterly  unseen  :  we  have  not  known 
at  all  its  use  and  meaning.  And  so,  of  course,  we  mis-saw  it  utterly ; 
the  not-seeing  implies  the  mis- seeing.  Have  we  not  wholly  to  see  it 
anew,  and  come  to  know  it  and  its  powers,  art  being  its  revealer :  to 
know  it  as  the  fire,  the  killer ;  yes,  and  the  maker  alive.  So  mighty  for 
evil  as  it  has  been,  how  it  proves  its  omnipotence  for  good.  We  have 
to  learn  to  apprehend  pleasure  :  here  is  this  mighty  storehouse  of  force, 
and  we  have  not  known  it. 

We  have  thought  almost  only  of  the  power  of  pleasure  to  slay — to  slay 
the  impure  in  heart  if  they  look  on  her — all  that  that  implies  we  have 
forgotten,  and  yet  were  saying  every  day  the  very  same  thing  of  God. 
Is  it  not  the  very  mightiest  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  we  have 
thought  so  little  of;  so  that  all  has  even  yet  to  be  revealed  to  us  ? 
Mighty  power  for  evil  that  it  has  been,  does  not  that  mean  merely  that 
its  true  use  has  not  yet  been  found  ?  is  not  that  the  law  with  all  our  powers 
for  good :  their  true  use  undiscovered,  they  destroy  ?     When  we  see 
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truly  shall  it  yet  be  said  that  pain  is  deeper,  enters  more  profoundly 
into  our  life,  elicits  deeper  responses  from  our  souls,  than  pleasure  ?  that 
is  only  because  we  do  not  know  what  pleasure  is ;  we  have  not  learnt 
her  nature,  nor  known  her  power :  her  power  more  terrible,  more 
searching;  more  consuming  than  her  sister  Paints.  No  power  goes 
so  deep  into  the  soul  as  Pleasure's:  none  so  kills,  so  makes  aliTe.-— 
Surely  Pain,  glorious  as  she  is  and  full  of  joy,  is  but  a  feeble  satellite 
around  that  sun. 

Is  it  not  the  same  thing  that  a  higher  ciyilisation  hills  the  savage  virtue  ? 
Yet  what  is  the  hope  but  that  ? 

Man  cannot  look  on  the  face  of  God  in  art  and  not  die :  his  self  good- 
ness cannot  stand  against  it,  it  kills  it ;  his  poor  life  dissolves  before  it 
like  the  *  life '  of  the  dead  ice — which  has  indeed  a  *  life '  of  its  own, 
mocking  true  life  with  its  outward  form. 

Is  not  this  what  these  ^vital '  forms  of  ice  teach  us,  what  nature  means 
by  them,  whi/  they  are ;  there  is  the  self -goodness,  in  the  plant  is  the 
truth  in  the  inward  part ;  and,  put  them  each  to  look  upon  the  sun  :  to 
the  ice-life  it  is  deaths  to  the  plant  life  :  death  to  death,  life  to  life ;  to 
him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given.  But  look  deeper :  the  very  process  is 
the  same  in  each,  the  sun  as  much  kills  the  plant  as  it  kills  the  ice : 
here  science  teaches  us  more  than  the  eye  can  see ;  the  sun  does  in  the 
plant  the  very  same  as  in  the  ice,  it  sets  up  a  process  of  decay  by 
which  the  plant  lives.  It  is  not  £ivour,  difference  of  treatment — alike 
each  looks  and  dies. 

The  ice  really  has  a  life,  but  it  is  an  outside  life  only,  not  within  : 
it  comes  by  a  negation,  by  an  absence  of  force ;  but  it  mimics  the 
true  only,  it  cannot  yield  and  follow  nature. 
Art  stands  thus  in  respect  to  life :  here  is  an  easy  thing,  a  giving  up 
trouble  and  toil,  a  doing  what  is  pleasant ;  can  it  be  truly  the  right  ?  . 
What  sign,  what  proof  is  there  ?  And  art  comes  as  the  sign :  it  is  the 
right  Now  this  is  a  type  of  the  universal  relation  of  the  altruistic 
seeing.  Take  it  in  thought :  man  says,  here  is  this  way  of  thinking,  it 
would  be  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  would  relieve  me  from  so  much  toil ;  but  may 
I  take  it,  can  it  be  right  ?  And  the  vera  causa  comes  as  the  proof  it  is 
right ;  it  is  nature^s  sign  to  him :  here  is  this  thing ;  I  do  acknowledge  it ; 
it  is  in  me.  You  are  not  wandering  away  from  me  in  following  it  and 
taking  it  as  your  law,  though  you  go  away  from  the  appearance  of  me, 
from  that  which  I  seem  to  bid  you  (and  which  you  have  rightly  tried  to 
do  in  obedience  to  your  thought) ;  you  do  not  really  go  away  irom  me,  you 
are  truly  coming  to  me,  coming  to  my  heart.  Art  is  the  telling  us  this : 
though  you  go  away  from  the  law  I  seem  to  impose,  you  do  not  go  away 
from  my  true  law. 

So  this  would  be  another  motto  for  a  prallery,  ^  No  man  can  look  upon 
Thy  face  and  live  :  He  that  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.' 

This  is  the  absolute  charact**r  of  genius-work,  that  it  is  opposites ;  a 
ceasing  as  well  as  an  addin;;  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  more,  it  is  the  changing  a  less 
good  for  a  better ;  it  is  something  not  added  to,  but  instead  of,  something 
else. 

Now  in  this  how  clear  it  is  tliat  it  is  one  with  nature,  and  tlie  only  one 

with  nature :  for  nature  in  only  this,  there  is  nothing  else  in  her,  never 

a  mere  adding. 
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So  it  18  always  a  relief  tfs  well  as  a  possession,  and  that  is  its  chief  charm, 
the  sensation  of  relief,  of  rest.  Surely  it  is  this  which  is  felt,  and  makes 
its  delight. 

In  truth,  is  not  the  thought  of  heaven  as  rest,  truly  this  ?  there  we  see 
its  image. 
It  is  not  something  else  to  take  into  our  full  hands ;   man's  hands  are 
always  *  full ; '  he  is  always  doing,  holding,  as  much  as  he  am.    So  this  is 
the  charm  of  genius :  it  is  not  something  more  our  hands  are  to  hold,  but 
something  instead,  and  even  something  leas :  less,  only  more  within. 
It   is   the  very  same   as   in    *  development,'  more  *  force '   within  less 
compass. 

Surely  this  is  art:  where  one  thing  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
doing  of  another  [one  right  for  another  right ;  one  demand  of  nature  for 
another  demand] — And  that  is  art  because  it  is  nature ;  for  she  is  always 
thus ;  more  than  one  thing  done  at  once  in  each  thing  each  deed. 

Nature  is  a  midtitude  of  things  together ;  what  she  presents  to  our  appre- 
hension is  not  her,  it  is  a  little  resultant,  a  little  balance  as  it  were,  of 
innumerable  actions.  So  science  takes  it  up,  this  little  balance,  and 
finds  innumerable  things  in  it,  and  the  artist  has  the  converse  process 
to  do ;  to  express  by  a  little  *  balance '  innumerable  things ;  what  he 
presents  implying  absolutely  that  all  the  others  are. 
Art  is  the  doing  one  thing  for  many  things)  in  not  doing  another.  And 
this  is  the  real  secret  of  its  charm:  its  spiritual  meaning,  not  its  form. 
For  why  do  the  true  pictures  so  fascinate  us  ?  this  is  a  great  question  ; 
they  are  not,  many  of  the  dearest,  in  any  outward  sense  beautiful  at  all ; 
and  for  prettiness,  it  is  wholly  put  away. 

It  shows  us  the  true  fulfilling  of  the  law :  what  Christ  said  when  He 
said,  I  am  come  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  pass  away;  it  shows  us  the  obeying  the  law  in  the  spirit,  what  it 
means  :  how  in  that  the  letter  falls  ofi*  and  is  not ;  for  in  the  fulfilling  of 
this  spirit  the  letter  is  put  away  and  will  not  remain.  This  is  genius,  the 
bringing  in  of  the  spirij  and  the  letter  falling  off. 

By  the  accuracy  given  up  only  so  much,  and  no  iota  more,  than  other 
things  demand,  the  love,  the  wish,  the  fulfilment  in  the  spirit  is  proved ; 
and  that  alone  can  prove  it.  It  proves  love  :  love  of  the  thing  that  is  lost, 
love  giving  up  its  loved  ;  this  is  tlie  charm  of  art.  It  shows  finding  [life] 
in  losing  [it]. — So  the  artist  is  a  man  to  whom  it  cannot  be  said :  *  You 
must  not  do  this,  it  is  too  much  pleasure.'  The  question  of  pleasure  is 
altogether  laid  aside  for  him ;  he  is  not  desiring  pleasure,  his  work  shows 
it.  Of  all  difl^erent  things  are  not  the  most  different  these  two  not-doing : 
the  not-doing  because  it  is  easy  not  to  do ;  and  the  not-doing  because  it 
is  demanded  by  something  else. 

And  is  not  the  basis  of  this  being  of  art  interesting  to  trace  in  nature  ? 
Here  is  her  doing  in  not-doing,  going  all  through  her;  her  many  things 
at  once  ;  given  us  all  in  one  little  thing,  as  it  were,  which  is  the  presen- 
tation to  us  of  an  enormous  mass.  Here  is  art  to  represent  this ;  how  is 
she  to  do  it?  She  must  get  into  her  all  the  things ;  so  as  to  have  them  (as 
nature)  all,  as  it  were,  behind,  and  backing,  that  little  thing  she  can  present 
to  the  eye.  Nature  has  so  much  *  implicit ; '  that  is  why  art  must  have  it. 
Ever  a  thought  also  is  true  by  being  true  of  two  (or  more)  things  to- 
gether ;  none  can  be  taken  as  true  until  it  is  true  of  more  than  the  one  thing. 
This  enables  ua  to  allow  it  to  be  inexact  to  the   *  appearances'  of  the 
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thing  to  which  it  applies,  or  from  which  it  taiees ;  only  go  can  we  get  thst 
needt^d  emancJpution.  Thin  ia  of  course  only  putting  aHide  the  non-per- 
ception ;  the  difference  made  hy  our  mode  of  perceiving ;  xeeing  a  ihjiig 
true  of  two  thioga  is  seeing  it  more  true  to  each;  the  falsifying  by  our 
apprehension  put  aside  from  both ;  that  is,  some  '  unxeen  '  of  each  shown. 
Now,  is  not  this,  above  all,  the  illueCration  to  take ;  art  to  be  seen  in  the 
very  thought  by  which  it  is  known  ;  that,  the  very  same  doing  more  than 
one  thing  by  doing  another ;  the  thought  iJiowiag  the  same  inexactnesti, 
conBent«d-to  for  other  duty's  siike,  that  the  picture  does  ? 

Must  it  not  be  true,  in  some  sense,  and  at  the  bottom,  that  onli/  in 
giving  up  is  loving  truly  proved,  or  possible  to  be  proved ;  in  spite  of  the 
seemiugH  agsinst  it,  must  not  a  key  to  all  loving  be  given  us  in  this  genius- 
work  which  proves  love  by  giving  up?      So  God  gave  up  His  Son. 

And  doee  not  genius  bo  nhow  its  love,  ever,  and  in  every  case  7  la  not 
this,  too,  how  Uod  has  proved  Uia  love  for  man  1 — Surely  this  touches 
tlie  true  make  of  man.  Genius  is  not  doing  one  thing  for  the  sake  of 
another. 

And  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  in  this  how  nature  has  solved  that 
eeemingly  final  problem  of  rai^ng  us  beyond  our  own  perception,  our 
own  '  consciousness '  ?  here  is  this  thing,  we  perceive  it  untruly  ;  how 
can  we  evpr  treat  it  truly  ?    Never,  if  we  are  tnatiag  it.    But  if  we  leave 
what  we  feel  ae  doing  it  undone,  for  the  sake  of  another  which  cliuma 
aUo  to  be  done,  that  is  how   that  &1se  part,  inseparable  bg  vg,  will  fall 
off*.     We  shall  do  the  thing  truly,  without  knowing  ihat  it  is  the  truth 
of  it,  nay,  feeling  that  we  are  tiot  doing  it,  are  neglecting  it,  leaving  it 
undone ;  we  shall  feel  this  (necesiiarily  we  chall)  for  we  shall  not  be 
doing  the  thing  aa  it  '  is  to  us' — as  our  sense  of  duty  must  have  fir^t 
tixed  upon  it  (this  it  is  most  important  to  remember)  ;  we  shall  feel  as 
if  we  were  not  doing  it,  and  only  discover  that  it  ia  truly  and  rightly 
done  when  we  look  and  see. 
This  not  doing  one  thing  fur  the  sake  of  another,  but  only  eo  much  as 
that  other  demands,  this  shows  and  proves  love  of  the  thing  not  done  :  for 
ii'  not  the  love,  and  it  be  not  done,  it  will  be  not  done  for  the  sake  of  not- 
doing,  for  the  sake  of  the  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  absence  of  self-restraint. 
Not  doing,  and  yet  not  doing  only  for  the  sake  of  doing  another,  this  is 
the  proof  of  love.     Absence  of  love  can  do  ;  it  can  do  to  the  utmost,  alike 
for  self-sake  and  for  duty's  fake,  it  can  do  to  the  very  last;  give  all,  even 
its  body  to  be  burned,  but  only  love  can  rightly  not  do ;  can  not-do  and 
yet  not  for  self,  but  only  for  a  demand  not  of  its  own.     To  hay  that  h 
thing  is  rightly  not  dune,  is  to  say  that  it  in  loved.      That  genius  ia  the 
lightly  not-doing  is  to  ttay  that  it  is  love.     Tlie  '  light'  rightly  not  done: 
what  is  it  J     It  is  the  demonstrated  love  of  right. 

But  there  ia  another  question  comes  with  tijis  not  doing  one  thing  for 
th(.'  siikt!  of  another,  and  at  the  demand  of  another  :  must  there  not  be  a 
certuin  order  or  relation  here  ?  Must  it  not  be  tliat  one  thing,  or  kind  of 
thing,  is  given  up,  or  not  done,  for  the  sake  of  another  that  has  a  just  claim 
for  that  to  be  given  up  for  it  ?  I  think  so.  But  then  this  ia  determined  - 
already  for  genius,  and  has  not  to  be  fixed  by  it :  nature  determinea  it  ill 
the  ord<?r  in  which  she  gives  man  things  to  do. 

Though  ia  not  this  order  independent  of  the  nature,  and  even  the  value, 

of  genius-work  ?  nature  deterniiues  the  peTuiiment  order  and  relation, 

■■.     but  ia  it  not  cijually  genius-work  to  give  up  anything  for  the  sake  of 
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another  tliinji:  that  has  a  claim  ?  though  its  work  in  one  relation  may 

not  be  equally  final,  is  it  not  equally  true  and  necessary  ? 
There  are  certain  things  to  be  subordinated  to  others — as  sense-impressions 
to  reason,  the  *  things'  to  *  nature  ;  *  but  does  not  nature  determine  absolutely 
this,  which  things  are  to  be  subordinated?  do  not  they  come Jirat  to  us, 
so  that  the  giving  up,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  other  things  is  the  sub- 
ordinating the  right  tilings  to  the  right  ?  for  they  come  in  that  order.  Now 
why  do  they  ?  We  see,  the  self -right  comes  first :  must  it  not  be  that  first 
conies  that  which  has  the  self  in  it,  the  non- perception  ?  This  is  inevitable ; 
and  the  process  is  simply  that  of  casting  this  out. 

This  is  art :  justice  in  the  soul,  injustice  on  the  hands;  nature  teaching 
man  to  go  beyond  the  conditions  of  his  own  perceiving.  It  is  true,  man 
cannot  escape  them,  but  nature  leads  him.  She  says,  *  Have  truth  in  your 
inward  parts,  and  then  follow  me.  I  will  show  you  what  I  am/ — Till 
we  have  that; — truth  in  the  inward  parts  no  desire  for  self — we  cannot 
follow  her ;  for  her  path  leiids  to  pleasure :  leads  to  that  which  is — to 
things  as  they  are  *to  us'  with  our  self  in  them,  as  modified  by  the 
subjective  element*^ — untrue,  unjust.  This  is  why  she  must  have  truth 
in  the  inward  parts:  without  that  we  cannot  follow  her. 

This,  again,  is  art;  the  thing  done  implies  its  own  opposite  behind  it ; 
that  ifi,  its  being  a  true  nature-act.  When  its  opposite  is  thus  (through 
suppression)  put  into  a  thing,  then  how  different  it  is  from  what  it  was ; 
most  different  of  all  things;  what  a  new  power,  new  fact,  under  the  old 
outside.  So  art  is,  exactness  expressed  by  inexactness;  justice  expressed 
by  injustice. 

Or,  again,  is  not  this  art:  ser\'ice  by  pleasure  against  tlie  apparent  right? 
Pictures  surely  rather  permit  us  t»j  see  life  than  to  show  it  to  us, 

[th(»ugh,  indeed,  is  there  any  true  showing  but  this?] 
they  are  as  the  *  stimulus'  and  let  the  tension  cease  ;  they  do  but  remove 
a  hindrance,  the  misunderstanding  of  pleasure.  For  this  is  what  keeps  our 
moral  life  wrong,  keeps  it  misunderstood,  this  misunderstanding  of  plea- 
sure. For  so  we  cannot,  or  cannot  consistently  and  clearly  and  to  the  full, 
think  of  goodness  except  as  in  some  way  in  the  absence,  the  foregoing,  of 
pleasant  things ;  and  this  pictures  remove;  they  put  pleasure  right,  as  one 
with  good  ;  show  us  goodness  as  being  able  and  free  to  take  it. 

Art  shows  this :  that  when  the  restraint  is  upon  the  heart  it  does  fall  off 
the  hands;  that  this  is  the  sign  and  fruit  of  it. 

It  conies  in  this  form,  so  visible  in  Turner ;  of  being  unable  to  resist 

nature,  to  refuse  her  call  tliough  it  be  to  brciik  the  self-imposed  law; 

this  is  what  it  is :  and  how  plainly  that  result  of  the  falling  off  of  the 

restraint  from  the  hands  comes : — that  within  which  enabled  the  man  to 

resist  nature — which  fortifies  us  and  alone  can  fortify  us  against  her — 

is  gone ;  and  she  comes  in  and  compels  the  act.     See  how  Turner's 

*Dido'  shows  it. — N^r  is  Turners  exactness  ever  great;   he  was  not 

great,  not  even  distinguished,  in  that  kind  of  work.     Why  did  he  mix  it 

up,  then,  with  the  other  ? 

Art  shows  us  this — this,  which  is  our  difficulty — that  we  think  and  feel 

the  restraint  must  remain  outside,  even  when  it  is  within.     We  think 

we  ought  to  have  the  love  within,  but  then  we  munt  still  go  on  doing  the 

things  that  acting  for  self  imposes.     This  is  onr  difficulty,  and  here  art 

jnits  out  her  hand  and  helps  us.     She  explains  it  to  us.     We  feel :   how 
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can  true  goodness  be  in  taking  licentious  pleasures  ?  Here  is  the  answer. 
See,  true  goodness  does  show  itself  in  taking  pleasures  that  had  been 
licentious.  You  cannot  ask  what  he  may  do ;  the  question  is  absurd,  the 
law  is  in  his  heart. 

This  is  the  question:  can  goodness  be  in  talking  licentious  pleasure ? 
How  can  we  answer ;  should  not  nature  answer  her  own  question,  give  us 
a  sign  ?  And  has  she  not  ?  here  she  shows  us  plainly :  goodness,  the  only 
goodness,  in  taking  pleasure  that  had  been  licentious.     That  is  art. 

This  is  the  tact,  that  so  corrupted  are  we,  so  turned  and  wrenched 
from  good,  so  blinded,  we  cling  to  a  thing  even  at  tlie  expense  of  the  action; 
we  say,  let  us  have  this  thing,  be  the  action  what  it  may ;  this  is  what  we 
want — the  thing :  let  us  have  that,  and  we  are  content.  The  thing  is  more 
to  our  souls  than  the  action.  And  it  means — can  it  mean  anything  else 
at  the  bottom? — that  we  wish  to  keep,  and  cling  to,  the  right  to  seek 
ourselves  and  make  acting  for  ourselves  the  root  of  all.  Surely  this  is 
what  it  betrays — this  clinging  to  a  thing  and  letting  the  action  go. 

Here  is  how  nature  makes  the  aitist:  forbidding  him  to  deny  himself 
against  service ;  that  is  how  she  cures  him  of  indulging  himself  against 
service.  Now  this  is  what  true  art  is;  here  is  its  great  type  and  exemplar; 
the  test  by  which  to  know  it: — Nature's  art;  we  see  her  as  artist  here. 
And  so  h>ive  we  not  a  deeper  key  to  it  ?  Nay,  indeed,  may  we  say  all  true 
art —  or  doing  in  not-doing — is  to  be  read  by  this :  should  it  not  all  have 
the  same  relation  ?  that  is,  the  thing  not  done  be  as  the  cure  of  indulging 
self,  and  done  by  forbidding  the  denying  self?  Are  not  these  universals  ? 
Is  an  opposite  tl^at  is  implicit  done  ?  done  a  thousand  times  more  ?  and 
is  there  the  same  relation  of  the  forces,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  that  this 
*  other'  which  is  done  without  doing  does  not  truly  need  any  doing;  but  is 
only  the  ceasing  of  a  thing  kept  up  by  force  when  the  force  is  turned  into 
another  channel.  Is  this  universal  too  ?  The  thing  done  is,  as  it  were, 
done  by  the  force  which  maintained  the  other — that  is  *  implicitly  '  done — 
and  so  that  other  ceases ;  the  force  that  maintained  it  having  a  new  direc- 
tion. That  is,  the  thing  implicitly  done  is  the  ceasing  that  comes  with 
the  coming  of  the  new. — But  is  this  all  ? 

Art  is  the  becoming  again  as  a  little  child  ;  the  returning  of  each  thing 
to  its  own  child-state ;  to  nature's  simple  prompting  without  thought  of 
s^elf,  after  the  self  has  come  into  consciousness  and  imposed  its  right. 
There  is,  then^  this  relation  of  the  artiste's  inexactness  to  the  child's;  each 
alike  expressing  the  free  natural  *  passion '  of  the  hand. 

Then  should  this  have  its  part  in  determining  the  right  teaching  of  art ; 
I  do  not  see  in  details,  but  ought  not  the  meaning  of  the  natural  passion  of 
the  hand  to  have  its  place  ?  Should  it  even  be  trained,  developed  j  given 
from  the  first  a  prepared  direction  ?  &c. 

Anything  that  is  opposites  together  is  true  to  nature;  for  she  is  this; 
must  not  all  opposites  together  be  true  to  her?  is  it  not,  indeed,  but  another 
name  for  absence  of  self?  So  is  not  all  doing  and  not-doing  together 
necessarily  true  to  nature  ;  all,  be  it  what  it  may  ?  Or  diould  we  say,  all 
doing  and  ceasing  to  do,  together  ? 

Or  afterwards,  all  doing  that  implies  a  ceasing  to  do  as  having  co-existed 
with  the  first  doing  of  it.  This  is  evident  in  all  things;  all  the  true 
implies  an  apparent- true  before  it,  which  ceased  in  its  becoming.  So, 
then,  it  must  be  in  life:  the  true  right,  all,  will  imply  a  self-right  before 
it,  that  ceased  as  it  became.  This  again  is  but  an  expression  of  tlie 
reductio  ad  absurdum  aa  the  law  of  our  learning. 
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This  is  art :  it  is  man  becoming  the  servant  of  nature :  he  serving  her, 
instead  of  using  her  to  serve  him. 

Yet,  as  we  see  in  mechanism,  it  is  the  very  opposite  too ;  that  is,  man 

letting  her  serve  him. 
It  is  her  using  him,  instead  of  his  using  her.  And  this  is  the  sign  that  it 
is  her  using  him.  She  gives :  she  is  known  to  be  using  him,  for  she  uses 
him  for  giving.  It  is  man  ceasing  to  be  as  if  above  nature,  and  becoming 
below  her  (and  so  true  art  ever  speaks).  This  also  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  it  is  the  self  cast  out ;  for  it  is  only  the  self  makes  man  feel  himself 
above  nature  or  act  so.  And  nature  makes  man  the  artist  (even  as  now 
woman  shall),  by  calling  on  him  for  that. 

Thus  art,  how  simply  it  is  nature  exercising  her  prerogative — by  her 
might  of  beauty — of  requiring  truth  in  the  inward  parts  ;  requiring  purity 
in  heart.  She  is  the  type  in  this  of  woman.  And  there  is  another  thought : 
woman's  own  life  depends  on  her  demanding  this  purity  in  man,  so  that 
she  shall  be  able  to  give ;  it  is  not  man's  life  only  she  demands,  her  own 
is  in  it  too.  Save  by  making  man  thus  her  instrument,  her  own  life  is 
strangled  :  both  lives  come  together.  J^fow  is  there  veritably  the  same 
relation  of  man  to  nature?  Is  it  not  true  the  creation  groans  and 
waits  for  man  ;  for  man's  purity ;  his  life?  even  as  woman  does,  who  cim 
live  only  when  man  lives  too,  and  so  can  let  her  :  when  he  is  no  more  bound 
by  the  chain  of  the  law  of  things. 

Is  it  not  an  exquisite  instance  of  two  things,  each  with  a  negation,  and 

demanding  eiich  the  other's  perfectness  ? 
Does  not  nature  truly  gain  a  perfectness  in  man  becoming  thus  able  to  be 
her  instrument  ?  Is  it  a  shadow,  an  image  merely  ?  Is  it  not  some  true 
fact  thus  perceived  ?  Does  not  nature's  life  in  some  way  truly  ivait  for 
man's  ?  Is  there  not  some  real  effect  on  her,  some  true  life-giving  in 
man's  becoming  able  to  serve  her  life,  even  though  it  })e  but  with  a 
brush,  or  chisel,  or  the  pulsations  of  a  string,  or  with  nothing  more  even 
than  a  thought  ? 

To  cure  man's  self-indulgence  nature  simply  turns  to  its  true  use  the 
force  which  has  compelled  him  to  it.  Now  is  this  visible  also  in  art  ?  is  not 
the  *  license '  which  precedes  the  true  interpretation  only  a  compelled 
license ;  one  not  desired,  but  imposed  ?  May  we  not  see  how  it  is  imposed 
in  art,  as  in  life,  even  by  man's  very  desires  after  good  and  his  failures  ? 
Is  not  this  what  we  call  conventionality  ?  And  in  the  truer  art  the  force 
which  compelled  conventionality,  the  enforced  license,  is  turned  to  a  new 
use.  Is  not  this  its  meaning :  untruth,  but  not  untruth  because  it  is 
desired,  but  because  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  find  what  better  to  do, 
because  mere  truth  (on  that  basis)  is  worse  than  the  untruth,  is  even  less 
true  ?  So,  as  in  life,  the  enforced  license  falls  with  the  casting  out  of 
self — in  a  life  at  once  less  self-right  and  more  right; — so  in  the  true  art,  is 
not  the  force  which  enforced  the  conventionality  turned  into  its  true 
channel,  making  the  truer  vision ;  and  the  conventionality — the  enforced 
license — falls.  So  the  interpretation  in  ai't  is  at  once  more  true,  forbids 
conventionality,  and  yet  more  false  to  *  things.'  But  showing  the  true 
right,  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  against  the  conventionality,  the  force 
that  compelled  it  is  gone ;  that  was  a  false  falsity  to  things,  even  as  our 
license  is  a  false  untruth  to  the  self- right. 

In  art,  we  see,  the  child  does  things  not  right  to  do  for  self;  the  man 
not  yet  pure  in  heart  restrains  himself  from  them ;  purity  in  heart  does 
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again  all  nature  calls  for,  not  for  self.  The  artist  is  compelled  to  be  an 
artlHt  by  nature  forcing  on  him  more  pleasure  than  he  can  take  for  himself. 
Everything  is  an  art  in  which  this  is.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question: 
'  is  life  to  be  as  art  ?'  Does  or  does  not  nature  demand  of  man  more  plear- 
sure  than  hs  can  take  for  himself?  When  man  says,  *  O,  nature!  not 
for  myself  would  I,  could  I,  do  this ;  but  for  you  I  do  it,'  then  he  is 
nature's  servant  truly ;  then  she  can  live  through  him ;  his  art  is  true  to 
her,  for  it  is  hers.  And  if  in  mere  art  this  is  such  rapture,  such  joy, 
more  than  can  be  borne,  what  will  it  be,  this  very  same  thing,  when  it  is 
in  our  yerj  life,  in  that  which  is  most,  is  all  in  all,  to  us  ? 

But  may  it  not  still  be  said,  it  is  not  enough  that  two  things  should  be 
done  in  one  act ;  the  right  thing  must  be  done  and  the  right  one  not  done. 
As  in  respect  to  giving  to  the  Temple  what  would  support  parents ;.  here 
one  thing  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  doing  another,  but  it  was  wrong. 

[See  :  wrong  to  put  *  serving  God '  above  helping  others.] 
If  we  look  into  thin,  do  we  not  see,  first,  that  Christ  rebuked  not  a  man 
who  honestly  and  thinking  it  right  did  this,  but  those  who  laid  down 
that  law  (and  evidently,  in  his  judgment,  not  sincerely).  Even  that,  done 
with  an  honest  and  eiirnest  soul,  would  it  not  have  been  truly  good,  how- 
ever mistaken?  and  is  not  this  our  guide,  that  if  our  heart  is  honest  (and 
if  not  nothing  is  good  or  can  be),  though  we  may  utterly  mistake,  yet  the 
act  is  good  and  the  mistake  will  be  sure  to  be  corrected  ;  nature  will  show 
us  her  true  call  it"  only  we  can  see. — Art,  is  in  the  not  doing  one 
thing  (else  right  to  do)  for  the  sake  of  another  thing  (right  to  do);  and  this 
is  its  value,  its  good  beyond  price;  it  demands  the  artist-being;  the  oeing 
such  that  we  can  not- do.  This  is  what  a  restraint — right  for  self — by  being 
against  service  gives  us ;  this  demand  to  be.  So  this  is  what  can  truly 
enrich  man's  lite,  this  what  we  should  seek,  look  for,  be  ever  ready  to 
see :  restraints,  right  for  self  which  service  calls  us  to  set  aside.  That  is 
the  coming  of  life  within.  There  are  two  things,  and  in  an  order  which  is 
necessaiy :  first,  the  restraints,  right  ior  self,  must  be  recognised,  sought 
after,  in  a  certiiin  sense  fulfilled  (but  they  never  can  be  perfectly)  \  then 
they  must  be,  for  service  sake,  put  aside.  These  are  the  two  steps  we 
should  seek  ;  no  restraint,  however  right  for  self,  however  accepted  or  ful- 
filled, has  ever  done  us  its  true  service  until  it  lias  been,  for  service  sake, 
put  aside.  This  we  should,  above  all,  remember ;  it  is  the  hardest  part  of 
the  task,  and  the  one  mo>t  blest  and  needful.  Till  then  we  are  still  under 
the  bondage  of  self,  however  much  the  law  ma}'  be  obeyed.  We  have 
not  come  to  Christy  the  patiern  and  exemplar  of  the  true  fulfiller  of  the 
law.     Will  we  truly  drink  of  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  baptism  ? 

And  hero  is  the  sign  that  the  time  has  come  ior  putting  aside,  for  ser- 
vice sake,  a  restraint,  that  is,  right  for  self;  that  the  obedience  even 
becomes  hollow,  outside  more  than  within.  That  is  the  sign  the  time  is 
come.  The  opposition  to  service  becoming  more  and  more  clear  is  one 
thing  that  brings  the  failure,  which  is  not,  bad  though  it  be,  even  itself 
wholly  and  merely  bad. 

Thinking  how  music  is  an  expression,  not  primarily  of  human  emotion 
but  of  nature,  and  so  by  that  very  reason  is  the  true  expression  of  emotion, 
is  not  this  clear:  that  we  are  related,  as  it  were,  to  the  true  being,  con- 
sciousness, emotion,  of  man  as  we  are  to  nature,  and  have  the  same  work 
upon  us  in  respect  to  each  ?  See  our  course  in  respect  to  nature— science, 
painting,  music,  alike.    We  have  a  few  fragmentary  impressions ;  they  are 
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all  we  have  to  start  with,  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  with  them  at  first,  and 

these  we  arrange  as  best  we  can  and  put  them  before  us  for  nature ;  then 

we  feel  nature  is  not  that,  there  is  more  there ;   it  is  not  these  impressions 

so  arranged,  but  a  fact  that  makes  us  have  these  impressions.     It  is  this 

process  ever ;    ever  growing  wider.      But  it  is  in  doing  this  that  men 

become  capable  of  true  expression  of  their  own  emotions  too ;   not  by 

trying  to  express  them,  but  expressly  by  putting  them  aside  and  being 

true  to  nature ;  putting  them  aside  as  much  as  science  is  in  the  putting 

aside  men's  tendencies  to  express  their  reason.     Here  is  the  wonder :  men 

learn  to  express  man's  own  being  as  they  learn  to  express  nature  ;  in  and 

by  doing  it ;  it  is  one  process  in  each  case ;  nay,  both  are  done  together. 

So  is  it  not  clear  our  relation  to  man' a  being  is  as  is  our  relation  to  nature  7 

we  have  fragmentary  impressions  of  it  merely,  and  have  to  gain,  even  as 

of  nature,  a  truer  apprehension.    Our  first  expressions  of  our  own  feelings, 

emotion,  renson,  are  as  far  from  truth  as  our  first  expressions  of  nature. 

In  truth,  since  what  we  learn  by  our  study  of  nature  is  the  true  expres- 

sion  of  our  own  *  emotion  * — that  is  of  man's — is  what  we  are  truly 

studying,  learning,  representing  under  this  idea  of  '  nature,'  in  all  the 

arts  alike,  truly  Man.     Is  it  man  that  is  truly  the  object  of  all  science 

and  all  art ;  that  is  presented  to   us  in  that  which  we  term  nature  7 

*  Becoming  one  with  nature,' — we  know  it  is  becoming  truly  Man.  Is 
this  the  secret  ?  Then  the  demand  on  us  to  put  aside  what  is  in  us 
and  accept  nature  truly  as  she  is,  is  it  the  demand  to  put  aside  self  and 
accept  life?     Is  it  man's  own  being  we  are  studying  in  nature?     Is  our 

*  perception '  of  her  wholly,  as  it  were,  the  consciousness — imperfect— of 
manhood  ? — What  is  the  truth  of  this  ?  When  we  have  studied  nature 
and  made  Science,  we  express  what?  Man's  reason.  When  art  is  one 
with  her  it  expresses— man's  emotion.  It  is  Man  presented  to  us  under 
that  form  of  nature  ?  There  is  some  mystery  here.  Is  it  not  as  needful 
for  her  to  be  one  with  us  as  for  us  to  be  one  with  her? 

But  another  thought  arises  here.  We  say  our  perceptions  are  fi'agmentary, 
imperfect,  and  our  first  representation  must  be  of  them  simply  arranged 
as  best  we  can,  compelling  us  to  recognise  that  nature  is  more  than  that. 
But  in  painting  do  we  not  see  that  it  is  not  merely  that  our  impressions  are 
fragmentary  and  partial,  but  that  some  of  them  get  possession  of  us.  This 
is  clear  in  that  first  painting  the  mere  thing;  which  is  not  true  to  our 
impressions,  surely,  but  omits  very  much :  but  why  do  these  first  command 
our  action  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ?  Is  hot  this  true  also  of  life,  empha- 
tically :  that  certain  perceptions  command  us  at  first,  to  the  exclusion  of 
otiiers  ?  Is  it  thus,  truly  (and  painting  eminently  showing  it),  that  almost 
from  the  first  our  perceptions — duties — demand  sacrifice,  and  can  be 
expressed  only  in  sacrifice  accepted,  but  that  we  insist  first  on  the  wrong 
sacrifice  7 

For  is  it  not  clear  in  life  how  the  self-right  inflicts  sacrifice,  but  insists 
only  on  its  not  being  of  certain  kinds,  and  these  exactly  the  kinds  that 
are  the  true  living  sacrifice — the  giving,  not  the  inflicting,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  being  free  to  pleasure,  instead  of  acting  for  self  with  its  results, 
on  the  other  ?  Now  how  is  this  visible  in  painting :  that  in  the  delineation 
of  the  things  the  sacrifice  is,  in  these  ways,  the  '  wrong '  ?  Do  we  not  feel, 
plainly,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  exactness  is  the  accepted,  '  living,'  sacrifice, 
the  one  that  implies  the  true  artist-soul  ?  This  must  be  done  deliberately, 
with  perception  of  what  is  done,  acceptance  of  what  it  demands :  this  is 
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the  thing  sacrificing  itself;  the  painter  compelled  to  be  a  man  who  can 
accept  it ;  but  the  sacrifice  that  is  in  the  delineation  (the  self-right)  this  is 
inflicted  merely,  is  kept  out  of  sight,  has  not  its  effect,  leaves  the  painter 
still  a  Pharisee  in  his  soul.  It  puts  aside,  or  leaves  out,  leaves  unattained 
rather,  that  distinct  feeling  that  the  true  painter  must  have  in  his  soul : 
that  he  distinctly  does  injustice;  demanding  of  him  that  he  fulfil  its 
conditions.  In  art  one  kind  of  injustice  demands  this,  another  kind 
does  not  demand  it,  but  leaves  the  painter  to  practise  injustice  feeling 
and  thinking  he  is  just.  And  this  last  is  the  injustice  he  does  first,  and 
tries  to  cling  to ;  he  tries  to  shut  his  eyes.  Is  it  not  curious?  this  is  what 
men  prefer :  to  shut  their  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  the  injustice  they  do, 
rather  than  fulfil  the  conditions  of  doing  it — ^which  enables  them  to  open 
their  eyes :  having  also  the  consequence  that  it  enables  them  to  do  a 
different  kind  of  injustice,  an  injustice  that  is  the  permitting  of  a  giving, 
instead  of  one  that  is  an  inflicting. 

But  is  there  not  a  different  relation  before  :  is  not  this  other  injustice — 

the  mere  inexactness — done  before,  not  in  the  way  of  permitting  a  giving, 

but  of  a  mere  inflicting  ?     How  plain  it  is  in  art :  the  inexactness 

^  inflicted '  first ;  then  reiiised  or  abstained  from ;  then  accepted,  with  the 

effect  upon  the  soul  inevitable,  in  doing  what  for  self  has  become 

impossible. 

So  is  there  not  this  charm  also  in  genius-work  ?  besides  the  sense  of  relief, 

is  there  not  also  visible  an  opening  of  the  eyes,  the  ceasing  of  a  reftunal  to 

see  ?  the  man  has  become  able  to  consent  to  see,  no  more  obliged  to  refuse : 

this  'sacrifice*  which  he  was  ^inflicting'   and   shutting  his  eyes  to — 

insisting  on  acting   as  if  doing   what    was  right  for  self,  while   truly 

he  was  not,  and  refusing  to  see  it — now  he  sees,  and  he  has  changed ; 

he  inflicts  it  no  more,  but  accepts  it,  seeing  and  knowing ;  accepting  and 

fulfilling  the  conditions  of  accepting.      Is  it  not  plain  that  life  is  imaged 

here  ? 

This,  then,  is  one  charm  of  the  nature-work :  the  feeling  that  the  eyes 
have  been  opened,  all  is  consented  to  be  seen  ;  what  of  injustice,  of  falling 
short,  is  here  is  not  kept  in  the  background,  hidden,  turned  the  back  upon ; 
it  is  done  plainly,  openly. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  '  individuality '  of  the  artist  in  his  work  is 
embraced  again  by  these  thoughts  ?  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  it,  only  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  seeing  it.  We  see,  it  is  a  distinct  condition  of  him 
— a  change,  even,  in  him — that  is  demanded,  and  that  the  true  art-work 
speaks.  Only  see  kX  rightly,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  man  is  expressed 
in  every  true  art-work :  Uie  man — he  has  been  able  to  accept  sacrifice,  to 
let  nature  by  his  hand  be  as  she  is. 

This  painting  shows  us :  the  painter  must  be  the  instrument  of  sacrifice ; 
it  is  not  optional  with  him,  his  action  must  involve  it,  do  what  he  will. 
Now  the  meaning  of  it,  how  beautiful  it  is:  nature,  holding  him  in 
this  position,  can  compel  him  to  fulfil  its  conditions ;  she  compels  him  to 
recognise  that  he  is  thus,  and  must  be,  and  so  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  it :  makes  hbn  see  :  'I  must  be  doing  injustice,  do  what 
I  may ;  how  ought  I  to  do  it  ? '  Here  we  see  the  change ;  doing  injustice 
accepted,  no  more  tried  to  be  avoided,  seen  as  the  condition  of  his  work. 
The  change  in  him  is  obvious,  he  is  Pharisee  no  more;  he  sees  the 
injustice  that  he  must  willingly,  deliberately,  consent  to  be  the  instrument  of 
can  be  mere  injustice  no  more ;  must  be  life.     '  Instead  of  those  things 
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being  merely  crushed^'  he  says,  '  these  things  Bhall  live,  then  they  need 
not  be  crushed ;  if'  these  live,  those  "will  not  be  crushed ;  and,  I  see,  their 
life  is  in  giving  up  their  rights  ibr  these.  Now  I  see  them,  they  are  living 
souls,  not  dead  things  any  more.  Nature's  very  life  lives  in  them.  I  did 
not  see  them  before ;  it  is  a  life  that  I  am  painting/ — ^And  then  this,  too, 
appears  so  wonderfully  :  how  the  things  that  sacrifice  themselves  are  not 
the  same  things  that  were  sacrificed  before,  but  the  things  to  which  before 
he  was  doing  that  outside  justice,  and  to  which  the  others  were  sacrificed. 
The  things  which  he  first  feels  he  must  devote  himself  to,  those  are  the 
things  of  whose  sacrifice  he  becomes  the  instrument ;  made  artist  therein. 
Is  there  not  plainly  written  here,  in  art,  the  meaning  of  these  personal, 
family,  social  relationships,  which  first  seem  to  be  calls  for  devotion  to 
them,  and  mean  truly  those  to  which  we  may  bo  the  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice    Art  shows  us  this  change. 

We  ask  why  cannot  there  be  the  true  spirit  without  giving  up  and 
breaking  the  forms  ?  the  true  spirit  in  the  heart  we  all  want,  but  we  want 
it  to  be  with  the  old  forms  preserved ;  to  be  in  doing  the  old '  right  things,* 
not  in  writing  a  new  law,  and  putting  them  aside.  Why  should  it  not  be  7 
But  now,  may  we  not  see  this  in  art  ?  Why  does  the  painter  give  up  the 
form  and  put  in  the  spirit  ?  why,  to  be  true  to  the  *  spirit,'  must  he  be 
'  unjust '  7  The  answer  is:  bringing  in  the  spirit  is  being  a  person  on  whom 
those  other  duties  do  not  lie,  and  in  whom  it  would  be  ^Ise  and  refusing 
duty  to  do  them.     This  is  why. 

Here  it  is  good  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  new  being  unjust ;  only  changing 
the  form  of  the  injustice :  that  is  only  coming  to  accept  what  nature 
forbids  him  to  refuse ;  that  is  the  answer  indeed,  it  is  only  this.     The 
change  we  see  is  only  the  outward  sign  of  his  having  himself  become 
true  to  nature,  fulfilled  the  condition  of  doing  what  before  he  was  doing, 
nature  compelling  him,  with  the  condition  unfulfilled. 
This  is  so  plain  in  art :  nature  demands  of  man  to  be  able  to  be  the 
instrument  of  sacrifice,  and  she  takes  no  trouble ;  simply  she  makes  him 
so — absolutely  and  unavoidably  the   instrument  of  it.      The   self-rights 
painter,  before  he  is  an  artist,  shuts  his  eyes  and  will  not  see  this ;  says, 
*  I  am  just ;  '  utterly  unjust  all  the  while,  and  as  the  result,  infiicts  the 
wrong  sacrifices.     He  becomes  artist  when  he  sees  and  accepts  that  he 
must  be  an  instrument  of  sacrifice,  and  perceives  that  the  very  tilings  he  has 
been  vainly  serving — killing  with  his  service — say  to  him, '  Let  us  sacrifice 
ourselves  for  these.'     Then  he  can  permit  the  right  sacrifice ;  instead  of  a 
sacrifice  which  is  death  all  round,  a  sacrifice  which  is  life  all  round.     It  is 
the  choice  between  life  and  death.     That  is  the  true  charm  of  art :  it 
shows  us  a  man  who  has  found  out  the  way  to  be  unjust ;  on  whom  there 
no  more  lies  the  duty  of  trying  to  be  just :  a  man  who  can  see.     He  is 
a  man  who  can  be  imtrue  to  the  false — the  &lsity  that  is  in  our  perceiving. 
It  is  striking  how,  in  true  art,  there  is  the  doing  of  that  not  for  self  which 
the  tendency  is  at  first  to  do  for  self;  for  own  inability,  pleasure,  laziness. 
Of  course  there  is  difference ;  but  it  is,  outside  and  in  genecal  aspect,  the 
same.     Is  it  not  full  of  meaning — this  giving  up  the   duty  which  at 
first  is,  and  must  be,  the  duty  7     That  is  all :  the  duty  which  must  be  im- 
plicit is  the  one  which  must  first  be  explicit.     The  artist  says,  in  his  art : 
'  Is  anything  here  done  for  myself  7  look  and  see  if  liiese  things  do  not 
demand  this  sacrifice,  this  injustice,  of  me,  down  to  the  last  iota  :  see  if  it 
is  not  all  for  others,  that  diey  give  up,  not  for  me :  is  there  one  least 
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stroke  that  id  not  so  ?  Were  it  not  insult  to  talk  of  my  pleasure ;  infinite 
though  it  be  ? ' — He  does  that  very  thing,  not  for  self,  which  at  first  he  was 
prone  to  do  for  self:  does  it  not  mean  clearly  that  he  sees  and  regards 
more  things  ?  He  serves  with  a  different  service ;  a  service  that  no  more 
requires  blindness,  or  putting  claims  away.  What  has  come  is  a  different 
service  to  the  things  he  serves  :  a  service  that  is  of  respect,  of  yielding  to 
their  life ;  a  service  which  has  in  it  the  recognition  that  they  do  not 
wish  for  themselves,  but  wish  and  desire  to  give  up  and  themselves  to 
serve,  and  that  he  who  is  their  true  servant  must  serve  them  so ;  must  be 
<ible  to  serve  them  so.  It  means,  in  life,  that  he  has  come  to  perceive  for 
himself,  too,  that  this  is  the  true  good. 

Art  is  again,  simply,  living  sacrifice ;  living  sacrifice  taking  the  place 
of  deed.    So  this  is  what  mere  bad  drawing  is,  *  dead  sacrifice :'  not  wrong 
ng  inexact,  unjust ;  wrong  as  being  dead. 
And  in  teaching  drawing   should  there  be  very  much  training  in  the 
mere  outline  ?     It  is  the  most  false  of  all  the  ways  that  have  any  truth  at 
all ;  and  should  not  practice  be  of  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  not  of  that 
which  is  not  ?     Should  we  not  teach  *  exactness,*  absolute  ability  to  do 
what  is  designed  by  true  seeing,  not  by  false  ? — But  then  this  has  been 
iklsely  done ;  by  drawing  from  copies  and  merely  teaching  *  tricks ;'  it  is 
evident  how  without  being  understood  it  would  sink  into  that ;  but  this  is 
a  reason  for  its  being  true,  that  it  has  been  falsely  done,  and  been  sup- 
pressed.    But  the  self-right  drawing — the  true  to  the  *  things ' — is  a  kind 
of  anab/sis  too;  some  things  are  put  away,  that  others  may  be  more 
regarded  and  done.     And  is  it  not  right  that  all  should  fully  perceive  and 
feel  what  is  implicit  in  the  true  drawing ;  but  then  is  this  the  same  as 
practising  ihedoing of  itl  For  the  self-right  drawing  is  as  false  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  to  be  true  at  all ;  art  is  as  true  as  possihle ;  they  leave  out  respectively 
as  much  and  as  little  as  possible.     Now  should  a  person  be  trained  long  in 
doing  what  has  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  truth  ?     Should  not  the 
aim  be  to  train  in  as  much  as  possible  ?  which  gives  all  the  discipline, 
and  mastery  over  the  hand  just  the  same.      Surely  we  should  do  as  little 
an  possible  of  what  is  not  to  be  done — when  we  know  what  is  to  be  done ; 
we  should  train  by  true  seeing  and  not  by  false :  not  train  in  shutting  the 
eyes.     Can  we  too  soon  teach  that  nature  is  not  things?  A  self-rights 
picture  simply  means  not  seeing  (unless  it  be  done  with  understanding  as 
means  of  bringing  in  more  elements,  knowing  they  need  interpreting,  and 
starting  on  the  basis  of  the  utmost  truth  to  nature  that  is  attained)  ;  there 
is  an  '  absence,'  and  in  consequence  of  it  all  those  things  have  to  be  done ; 
with  that  seeming  truth  and  rightness :  this  is  the  feeling  it  should  give 
us  at  once  :  of  the  want  simply  of  something  within  :  it  is  the  same  in 
science  ;  a  not-seeing  compels  a  great  doing  of  seeming  true  things ;  and 
so  in  life.     Absence  within  makes  a  great  doing  outside  of  seeming  right 
things.     This  is  the  feeling  that  kind  of  work  ^lould  always  and  directly 
excite  in  us :  the  feeling  of  an  absence.     We  need  this  more.     This  ex- 
ternal rcHult  of  so  much  '  doing '  should  give  us  this  impression  at  once, 
of  an  absence. 

This  is  art  again ;  as  it  is  life.  Man  must  first  refuse ;  then  do.  Must 
first  recognise,  *that  is  wrong;  unjust;'  then  must  do  it.  Nature  compels 
the  artist  to  that  which  to  do  rightly  is  his  life,  but  which  he  roust  first 
refuse  to  do  before  he  can  do  it  rightly  (and  our  hindrance  is  that  we  wish 
to  stop  at  the  refusing,  greater  hardness  to  give  up  than  the  being  made 
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willing  to  refiise ;  Lard  though  that  be).  Nature  compels  him  to  this : 
for  here  is  what  is  so  wonderful ;  it  is  not  only  passion,  mere  self-indul- 
gence, that  means  injustice ;  the  restraint,  the  refusing  it,  is  injustice  also. 
Alike  in  art  and  life  we  are  driven  to  one  problem :  which  injustice,  which 
sacrifice  ?  the  very  refusal  imposes  on  us  the  very  thing  that  we  refuse. 
We  must  refuse,  or  the  doing  is  death ;  but  the  refusal  itself  is  also  death — 
that  is  the  letter  ^  that  killeth ;  *  as  we  must  also  do.  At  once  refuse 
and  do.  That  is  nature's  task.  And  so  the  thing  must  be  something 
easy,  naturally  tended  to,  which  passion  leads  to— even  self-passion — or 
there  could  not  be  the  refusing  also.  If  the  thing  to  be  done  is  a  thing 
that  man  must  first  refuse,  it  must  be  a  thing  that  his  natural  passion,  even 
his  self7pa88ion,  prompts  hiui  to.  So  she  leads  him :  his  self-passion 
leads  him  to  injustice ;  he  sees  it,  refuses  it,  and  restrains  his  passion ;  and 
his  restraint  makes  him  do  injustice  just  the  same.  Then  what  has  he  to 
do?  only  the  same  as  before;  to  see  the  injustice  again,  and  refuse  it — 
even  though  his  *■  goodness '  be  the  price  of  his  refusal,  here  is  nature^s 
triumph,  the  secret  of  the  whole ;  at  last  she  has  got  man  (desiring, 
resolving  on,  goodness)  to  relax  his  hand  on  his  goodness?  What  has  she 
done  ?  Why  she  has  put  her  goodness  into  him  ?  She  has  won  his  soul. 
He  is  wholly  hers  from  that  time  forth.  He  has  again  to  see  and  to  refuse 
the  injustice.  Then  his  oLd,  {-efused  injustice,  in  what  new  form  it  comes 
back  to  him.  Nature  asking  him  the  while:  did  you  think  you  could  have 
life  without  sacrifice?  This  again  is  in  art :  after  man  has  been  trying  and 
trying  his  best,  and  in  soine  things  has  attained  so  much,  is  so  excellent 
and  only  something  more  is  wanting ;  when  he  has  done  so  well  and  wnat 
he  seemed  to  need  is  only  to  add  some  more  of  that  same  sort — only  there 
seems  a  spc'll  on  him,  he  does  not ;  and  even  he  will  not  well  hold  what  he 
has  attained — then  instead  of  going  on,  holding  what  he  has  and  per- 
fecting it ;  instead  of  this  what  comes  ?  He  throws  up  that  very  good ;. 
puts  it  away,  becomes  false  where  he  has  been  true ;  openly,  knowingly^ 
without  any  excuse  of  ignorance,  weakness,  custom ;  goes  and  undoes  all 
his  own  best  work.  That  is  the  artist's  solution  of  his  problem.  Is  it  the 
right  one ;  and  why  ? — What  has  he  done  ?  He  has  changed  the  basis  of 
his  work  ;  he  has  made  what  was  duty  by  his  lack  within  no  more  his  duty  ;. 
nay,  his  duty  not  to  do.  That  is  what  we  see :  what  the  filling  up  of  lack 
within  means.  This  is  the  difficulty ;  we  will  be  good ;  yes,  but  to  see 
that  this  means  our  rights  becoming  no  more  right ;  how  hard  it  is.  Yet 
Paul  says :  *  The  things  that  were  gain  I  count  loss  for  Him.'  Why  should 
giving  up  their  ^rights;'  their  restraints,  enormous  burdens,  imposed  by 
God  and  for  His  service,  performed  with  distinct  religious  zeal,  have  been 
easier  to  the  Jews,  than  giving  up  ours  to  us  ? 

People  speak  of  the  artist  putting  his  soul  into  his  picture,  not  looking  to 
see  what  it  is  he  does.  What  is  the  action  by  which  he  introduces,  not 
his  soul,  but  nature's,  into  his  work?  Then  we  see:  he  has  put  nature's 
soul  into  it ;  for  he  has  accepted  sacrifice,,  and  let  it  visibly  appear.  But 
what  a  foolish  thought ;  as  if  he  had  to  do  something  else  than  see  and  be 
true  ;  some  raising  up  of  himself  to  do  something,  and  make  something  iu 
his  image — ^and  yet  creating  is  surely  '  making  in  his  own  image  ;'  and  the 
artist  is  creator.  Then  do  we  not  see  this  law  here  too ;  what  God's 
making  in  His  own  image  means  :  that  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  self-way. 
There  is  the  artist's  task  :  create.  Fulfil  the  conditions  of  making  in 
your  own  image.     And  thus,  too,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  man's  error  in 
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respect  to  God  has  been  by  no  means  bis  making  Him  in  his  own  image, 
but  in  his  not  truly  doing  so? — But  this  refusing  to  look  at  what  is  done  by 
the  artist's  fingers,  is  it  not  refusing  to  let  nature  reveal  herself  to  us  ?  for  in 
putting  everything  before  us  in  material  forms  to  be  seen  so,  in  simple 
physical  processes,  physical  wholly  and  entirely — for  all  the  artist's  putting 
soul  into  his  work  is  done  through  the  fingers — in  this  is  not  nature  truly 
incarnating  herself  for  us  to  see  her?  She  *'  makes  herself  fiesh,'  as  it  were, 
comes  into  mere  matter,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  her,  and  learn  to  know 
her.  And  we  tend  so  to  refuse  to  look.  We  cannot  condescend  to  that; 
we  look  away  to  something  grand  and  spiritual — something  with  ourselves 
in  it. — ^Is  it  not  even  so  with  God  in  Christ  ? 

This  is  what  painting  taught  me :  to  see  the  law  that  love  fulfils.  I 
saw  when  the  true  art  came — the  law  within  the  soul — it  meant 
breaking  the  law,  that  had  been  before ;  then  I  thought  how  ignorance 
imposed  on  the  intellect  a  fiJse  law ;  and  of  course  it  was  plain  how 
acting  for  self  did  the  same.  This  again  is  art :  liberty,  with  its  conditions 
fulfilled. 

May  it  be  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  training  in  playing  and 
in  painting,  and  that  the  player  must  be  trained  in  mere  exactness  more, 
because  he  is  less  the  artist  and  is  permanently  bound  by  an  exactness  aa 
the  painter  is  not.  In  being  trained  in  mere  exactness,  therefore,  the  player 
would  be  trained  in  the  thing  he  has  to  do,  the  painter  in  that  which  he 
has  not  to  do ;  though  alike  outside,  the  things  would  be  contrary  inside. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  instance  of  this :  the  same  thing  would  be  training 
one  in  what  he  had  to  do  and  the  other  in  what  he  had  not. 

And  in  respect  to  this  training  of  the  artist :  by  no  means  would  I  say 
that  a  man  can  draw  with  true  art  who  cannot  draw  exactly :  but  the 
question  is  how  he  should  learn  this ;  if  he  can  do  the  more  surely  he  can 
do  the  less.  His  drawing  with  art-truth  implies  that  he  has  command  of 
his  hand ;  and  therefore  of  course  he  could  draw  exact  outline  if  he  chose. 
May  it  not  be  indeed  that  it  is  here  as  it  is  in  respect  to  being  ' honest;' 
that  one  thing  can  be  truly  attained  only  by  the  aiming  at  more ;  that  aa 
trade  will  never  be  honest  imtil  more  than  honesty — the  regarding  others 
first — is  aimed  at,  so  exactness  of  drawing  will  be  best  attained  by 
aiming  at  more  than  it. — But  then  is  there  not  another  thought  possible 
also  :  may  not  the  true  art-drawing  be  possible  even  without  the  power  of 
strict  drawing :  how  often  the  true  right  is  easier  than  the  false,  the  two 
things  together  easier  than  the  one  alone,  and  why  should  an  easier  thing 
not  be  done  because  a  harder  cannot  ?  May  it  not  be  that  a  man  might  be 
able  to  draw  truly  to  nature,  whose  hand  wotdd  not  accurately  obey  his 
will ;  that  is,  might  he  not  be  so  filled  with  the  vision,  the  feeling,  of 
nature  that  it  should,  as  it  were,  reproduce  itself  through  his  hand, 
without  his  will  at  all  ?  Is  there  not  really  something  of  this  in  art  ? 
And  in  life  must  it  not  be  so  ?  The  true  right  is  and  must  be  easier  than 
the  false ;  must  be,  if  only  for  this,  that  nature  helps  ub  in  it ;  helps  us  by 
all  the  desire  for  service  that  is  in  us.  It  must  be  easier  to  do  the  very 
same  thing  if  it  be  visibly  for  good  than  if  it  be,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  not 
so.  How  can  our  not  being  able  to  do  more  difiicult  things  imply  that  we 
cannot  do  an  easier  ? 

Is  it  not  absolute,  that  for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  good  the  motion  of  the 

'nter's  hand  must  be  absolutely  and  perfectly  pleasurable,  according  to 
structure  ?     Not  perhaps^that  any  work  hitherto  has  been  absolutely 
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thus,  but  that  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  highest 
perlectness  ?     I  do  not  say  that  this  can  be  completely  seen  in.  individual 
works,  although  the  general  aspect  of  labour  and  of  pleasure  is  plain  enough ; 
but  is  it  virtually  true  ?     And  then  if  it  be  so,  how  immense  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  whole  mode  of  work,  the  whole  relation  to  nature  which  it 
involves.     If  to  the  one  the  motions  of  the  hand  be  effort  (that  is,  their 
ceasing  is  pleasure)  and  to  the  other  they  themselves  be  pleasure,  that 
makes  all  the  important  relations  simply  opposite :  what  the  '  doing  *  is  to 
the  one  the  not  doing  is  to  the  other.     That  which  to  the  one  is  taking 
pleasiure  to  the  other  is  foregoing  pleasure  ;  so  that  identical  motives  or 
Ibrces  ^ill  produce  contrary  effects.     The  desire  to  be  true  to  nature  will 
be  bidding  one  to  do,  the  other  to  cease,  to  withhold  doing.     Truth  will 
prompt  the  one  to  action,  the  other  to  not-acting.     The  one  might  say  : 
*  See,  I  have  obeyed  every  duty ;  I  did  all  this  and  refused  no  doing  that 
was  called  for.'   The  other :  '  I  have  fulfilled  every  duty ;  and  ceased  there, 
and  did  not  do  any  more  than  that.'     And  is  that  not  exactly  what  the 
two  works  present  to  us;  right  and  truth  prompting  the  one  to  do;  the 
other  to  omit ;  and  so  we  see — as  in  every  one  capable  of  any  good  work 
at  all,  these  are  the  powers  which  move  him,  in  the  one,  unstinted,  abundant, 
work,  stopping  short  of  no  call ;  in  the  other,  boundlessly  accepted  not- 
doing  :  that  is,  throwing  aside  of  what  is  effort,  restraint,  toil,  and  duty 
(however  sweetened  by  love  and  rewarded  by  achievement  of  beauty  or 
of  good)  to  others ;  done  not  for  ease  and  pleasure's  sake,  but  for  the  very 
reasons  which  prompt  tlie  others  to  the  toil  and  restraint.   Is  not  that  what 
genius  shows  us  ?  And  when  an  act  is  pleasure,  however  much  it  is  obeying 
duty ;  however  much  it  is  what  to  some  others  is  effort  and  restraint ; 
then  how  should  it  be  held  when  nature  calls  for  it  to  be  given  up  ?     It 
cannot  be  for  lung :  having  made  it  pleasure,  nature  can  wrest  it  from  us ; 
can  compel  us  to  give  it  up  for  her.    So  is  not  here  a  light  upon  her  lead- 
ing us  again :  does  she  make  the  false  duty  first  to  become  a  pleasure ; 
and  then,  being  able  to  make  us  ^ve  up  any  and  every  pleasure  at  her  call, 
can  she  not  cast  out  the  falseness  from  the  root  ? 

Is  not  this  how  the  painter  comes  to  his  true  reason;  that  which  appears 
as  the  deeper,  profounder  seeing :  perfectly  simple  and  not  really  any  pro- 
founder  seeing  at  all,  but  simply  that  he  no  more  shuts  his  eyes  to  that  which 
is  visible,  is  really  seen  by  all ;  that  is,  is  it  not  simply  that  he  no  more 
insists  on  shutting  his  eyes  to  that  which  means  to  him  more  pleasure 
— the  falling  off  from  him  of  restraints,  of  that  which  has  been  duty, 
which  has  meant  effort,  virtue,  self-restraint,  diligent  and  earnest  and 
faithful  toil  ?  That  is  what  has  hindered  his  seeing ;  all  that  has  hindered 
it :  that  his  shutting  his  eyes  and  refusing  to  see  had  become  mixed  up 
with  his  goodness  (duty,  efibrt,  rightful  restraint,  and  not  pursuing  plea- 
sure); that  is  all.  So  that  in  truth  it  is  not  (or  is  not  only)  that  the 
painter,  even  when  he  sees  most  truly,  sees  more  than  other  men ;  but 
that  while  he  is  under  bondage  to  the  things,  and  is  exact  (while  he  is  a  self- 
rights  painter,  in  a  word)  he  sees  less  than  others;  shuts  his  eyes  to  things 
which  only  shutting  his  eyes  can  enable  him  not  to  see ;  and  he  does  this 
because  that  has  become  mixed  up  with  his  '  goodness,'  and  for  that  reason 
only.  That  it  is  not  his  seeing  more  than  others  makes  his  vision  true, 
but  that  in  the  'self-rights'  stage  he  sees  less,  refusing  to  see  what  else  he 
must  see,  is  proved  by  the  way  in  which  other  men — not  artists — regard 
bis  work ;  only  when  he  sees  the  more  do   they  recognise  his  work  as 
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true:  they  prore  that  then  he  sees  as  they  see  by  recognudng  his 
work  as  being  what  they  see. 

We  might  say :  what  he  sees  must  be  there  to  see ;  then  why  did  he  not 
see  it?  Something  hindered.  But  it  is  hard  on  the  truthful,  honest,  self- 
restraining,  laborious,  self-rights  painter  that  men  so  little  prize  hia 
work,  and  value  so  much  more  what  costs  no  effort,  and '  goodness  *  so  much 
less.  It  is  hard  on  him,  though  he  has  his  full  reward,  as  he  will  know  in  due 
time.  But  even  so  do  not  other  beings  lightly  regard  that  hard- wrought 
goodness  of  ours  ?  Now  is  not  all  art  this,  and  simply  this :  the  being 
able  to  allow  ourselves  to  see  what  for  duty's  sake,  and  because  it  was 
more  '  toil '  and  self-restraint  not  to  see  it,  men  have  refused  to  see?  And 
80  must  not  nature  bring  that  condition  always,  before  anywhere  the  true 
art-action  (that  is  the  self  cast  out)  can  be  ?  But  also  is  it  not  inevitable 
it  must  be  so  everywhere  ?  Must  it  not  be  written  in  our  very  being,  the 
contrary  not  possible  to  be  conceived ;  even  as  this  greater  ease  and  plea* 
sure  of  true  drawing  must  be  involved  in  the  very  relation  of  the  hand  to 
nature  ?  And  then  does  not  the  acting  for  self  ensure  the  whole  process ; 
by  making  false  '  rights '  come  ?  it  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  nega- 
tion in  the  basis.  iSo  we  see  what  man  it  must  be  who  sees  this  truer 
right ;  one  on  whom  pleasure  has  lost  the  power  to  forbid,  and  so  before 
that  time  comes  he  may  be  known;  he  will  be  one  of  whom  it  maybe 
seen  that  pleasure  has  not  power  over  him. 

So  the  artist  truly  consents,  not  only  to  do  inexactly  and  easily 
to  put  aside  irksome  duty,  but  also  to  see  as  others  see,  as  those  who  are 
not  artists :  he  consents  to  lay  aside  his  clear  accurate  full  distinctness,  see 
as  the  imtrained  eye  sees,  not  exact  clearly  discriminated  objects  with 
every  least  turn  of  form  or  shade  of  colour  plain  before  him,  but  a  gross 
undiscriminated  mass,  all  things  together  and  nothing  distinct  at  all; 
after  his  own  truer  seeing  what  he  consents  to  is  to  see  again  as  they  see ; 
but  this  seeing  of  his  has  in  lY,  implicit,  all  his  exacter  seeing ;  going  back 
to  their  gross  aggregate  way,  it  still  has  all  the  other  in  it ;  his  refined 
'  analysis  *  is  there  still ;  he  sees  again  as  if  nothing  were  clearly  distiuo 
guished,  but  it  includes  his  perfect  discrimination  within  it. — This  is  not  all 
of  course,  there  is  also  a  really  deeper  seeing  of  his  own ;  but  it  is  this,  nor 
is  it  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  wholly  uninstructed  eye  refuses  the 
true  painting  and  insists  on  the  '  self-rights '  only ;  is  not  this  partly 
because  they  have  not  even  recognised  what  they  do  see,  and  judge 
of  pictures  really  rather  by  the  touch  than  by  the  eye  ?  So  does  not 
this  again  accept  the  artist  drawing  *  the  impression  on  the  eye  ?  *  there  is 
surely  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true. — The  other  seeing,  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  exact  drawing,  comes  really  not  from  any  '  artistic '  cause 
whatever ;  from  nothing  to  do  with  art  especially,  but  from  the  operation 
of  the  sense  of  right,  of  duty,  of  demand  for  the  self-restraining  laborious 
thing;  a  cause,  entirely  imiversal;  arising  from  the  universal  rule  of  plea- 
sure in  man,  making  it  his  '  right '  to  refuse  it.  So  that,  in  truth,  painting 
is  in  a  deeper  sense  still  a  revealer  of  life ;  it  is  trtdy  the  very  same 
problem^  a  strictly  moral  one,  dealing  with  the  very  same  elements ;  it  is 
the  question  of  pleasure  forbidding  seeing,  and  how  it  is  not  to  forbid. 
The  self-right  painting  comes  only  by  the  self-right  feeling ;  there  is  another 
rightness  in  the  name. 

Is  it  not  evident  in  Mendelssohn^s  (characteristic)  music  how  he  listened 
exactly  to  the  sounds  of  nature  and  reproduced  them  as  he  heard  them  ? 
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Now  in    an   account  of   him  by ,  it  is  told  how  one  day  he 

made  him  be  quiet,  suddenly,  as  they  lay  on  the  grass,  while  he  listened 
to  the  cadence  of  a  fly's  hum,  which  he  re-produced  exactly  in  his  *  Mid- 
summer !Night.'  So  that  that  feeling  is  exactly  confirmed.  And  in  this 
vfhAt  a  light  all  art  receives.  In  order  to  hear  that  sound  so  exactly  Mendels- 
fsohn  had  to  close  his  ears  to  all  but  that,  of  course.  When  he  reproduced 
it  then  in  his  music,  how  could  it  give  the  feeling  of  nature  ?  We  do  not 
listen  to  nature  so ;  we  hear  not  singled-out  things  with  ears  shut  to  all 
else,  but  masses  of  multitudes  of  things  in  which  each  is  only  in  its  effect. 
Is  not  the  case  absolutely  parallel  to  that  of  the  painter,  who  to  see  the  self- 
right  way  must  close  his  eyes.  And  how  clear  the  coming  of  the  nature- 
music  is.  This  *  sound  '  which  put  in  the  self-right  way  is  itself  a  whole 
cadence,  gets  given  in  its  effect  in  a  note  or  two ;  it  is  all  there,  in  its 
effect,  and  yet  how  much  besides ;  how  hidden  and  lost,  arid  yet  in  that 
how  most  present ;  livingly  present,  heard  though  unheard,  as  in  nature's 
heart  it  is. — Observe,  Mendelssohn  did  perfectly  right  to  put  down  that  hum 
of  the  fly,  and  music  will  be  the  richer  tor  it  and  could  not  spare  it.  It  is  the 
*  observation-true '  by  which  it  is  made.  But  surely  it  is  no  wonder  that 
one  listening  to  music  tliat  way  should  say,  '  It  is  not  true  to  nature.'  Of 
course  it  is  not ;  it  is  epicycles,  exactly  what  comes  of  noting  strictly  what 
£dls  upon  the  sense  and  reproducing  it. 

And  in  respect  to  music,  if  it  be  truly  the  interpretation  of  nature'a 
sounds,  then  it  is  evident  that  this  is  its  duty  too,  and  its  perfection 
to  be  true  to  nature.  Is  it  not  curious  if  this  be  true,  and  music  have 
lalsely  thought  itself  the  expression  of  man's  emotions,  how  it  would  be 
true  here  also  that  in  giving  up  is  having ;  that  it  must  and  does  lay 
aside  the  attempt  to  express  these  before  ever  it  becomes  a  worthy  expres- 
sion of  them — which  it  is,  as  all  things  are  indeed,  only  by  being  true  to 
nature  ?  Or  may  it  be  the  other  way,  and  that  only  by  being  the  vehicle 
of  man's  passion  it  can  beco7ne  true  to  nature  ?  Surely  both  these  are  true : 
it  is  man's  passion  makes  it  true;  but  that  is  not  by  its  being  made  an 
expression  for  himself,  but  simply  because  passion  alone  can  cast  out  the 
self.  That  passion  is  nature  coming  into  him. — Then  is  it  not  striking,  too, 
how  the  vague  unanalysed  impressions  on  the  eye  and  the  ear  should  be 
truly  more  true  to  nature,  more  right,  than  the  results  of  the  strictest  and 
exactest  labour  ?  So  that  the  true  art  is  the  going  back  to  these  with  the 
negation  cast  out ;  but  it  is  the  going  back  to  them.  The  art-seeing  is 
altogether  this,  the  going  back  to  the  first  natural  seeing  with  the  negation 
cast  out  of  it ;  which  also  is  the  true  science-seeing  too,  and  makes  science 
strictly  an  art.  And  this  is  life  too ;  the  true  right  is  the  going  back  to 
the  first  self-natural  mode  of  action  with  the  negation  cast  out;  and  that  is 
all.  And  as  the  vague  uninstructed  impressions  of  nature  are  truer,  really, 
than  any  self-rights  seeing,  however  delicate  or  accurate,  or  strict  or  true, 
BO  will  it  not  be  foimd  the  life  expressive  merely  of  self-indulgence  (provided 
it  be  not  artificial  and  made  corrupt,  such  as  comes  to  us)  is  more  near  the 
true  right  than  any  form  of  '  virtue  '  that  is  in  restraint.  That  is,  life  too 
is  an  art. 

Of  everything  this  must  be  asked,  is  it  a  power  or  thing  ?  or  how  shall  it 
from  a  thing  become  a  power  ? — Is  not  this  art :  tJiings  becoming  powers  ? 

Now  here  is  there  given  us  a  suggestion  as  to  the  destiny  of  man :  is 

he  in  this  sense  to  become  a  power  1 
Is  the  thought  rightly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  painter's  stroke  is 
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infinitelj  related,  that  it  expresses  ^things'  by  relations,  and  that  it  is 
felt  right  by  these  relations  being  felt  ?  Is  a  work  expressing  a  '  relation  ' 
the  same  as  its  having  in  it  the  thing  to  which  this  relation  refers  in  its 
effect  ?  For  this  idea  of  a  relation  is  that  the  thing  has  operated,  has 
*  modified '  the  work,  made  it  what  it  would  not  be  but  for  it ;  that  is,  has 
left  an  effect  on  it,  is  in  it  as  a  power.  By  that  parallel  of  the  fluxion 
(see  before)  may  not  the  inmost  secret  of  the  mode  of  the  true  painting 
be  seen,  nay,  taught,  and  made  a  common  profession  ?  For  is  not  the 
process  absolutely  identical :  that  art  by  which  the  painter  embodies  all 
the  details  mutuidly  in  that  which  is  none  of  them,  is  it  not  this,  that  he 
does  keep  hold  of  all  the  details — seen  perfectly  with  absolute  fidelity — 
until  the  very  last,  and  lets  them  dwindle,  as  it  were,  in  his  rision,  get  less 
and  less  until  he  can  say  to  them  absolutely  *•  vanish ; '  and  yet  there  they 
are  perfectly,  every  one  of  them,  in  their  effect  ?  That  is  how  that  *  patch  ' 
he  puts  on  his  canvas  comes ;  every  detail  leaves  its  effect  in  it  perfectly ; 
he  sees  them,  as  it  were,  disappear,  and  that  is  what  they  leave ;  every  one 
so  from  being  a  thing  has  become  a  power.  Does  not  his  eye  do  exactly 
what  Newton's  thought  did  ?  He  keeps  hold  of  the  thing  all  along,  never 
quits  it  for  a  moment,  and  when  it  disappears  there  is  in  the  '  result '  all 
the  effect  of  it,  that  result  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  every  one  of  the 
details ;  nor  is  there  any  one  that  has  not  its  perfect  share  in  determining 
what  that  result  is ;  each  one  is  operative,  is  felt,  all  through. 

It  is  exactly  as  each  one  of  the  old  epicycles  is  operative  to  the  full  in 
our  astronomy :  that  embraces  every  one ;  each  one  to  its  minutest 
detail  Uvea  as  a  power  within  it. 
The  power  of  each  permeates  everjrwhere.  So  how  utterly  imlike  this  is 
to  putting  on  patches  to  look  like  that  work,  or  anything ;  the  process  is 
the  intensest  possible  opposite — and  this  makes  so  clear  also  the  part  which 
learning  the  exact  seeing  plays ;  how  it  is  indispensable  to  come.  The 
self-rights  painting  must  stand  as  a  medium  between  the  mere  half-blind 
eye  and  this ;  this  could  not  be  without  it,  for  it  implies,  above  all,  the 
acutest,  exactest,  keenest  seeing.  Every  minutest  element  must  have  its 
full  part,  must  exercise  its  complete  and  exactly  proportionate  power,  or 
the  work  ii  false.  It  i&  false,  not  merely  incomplete,  as  it  might  be  by  an 
imperfect  seeing  if  it  were  of  the  self-rights  kind,  or  any  other  kind  but 
that ;  but  strictly  made  false  (like  a  multiplication  sum  is  falsified  by  a 
little  error  at  the  beginning),  it  is  made  false  by  the  very  fact  that  eveiy- 
thing  is  made  a  power,  and  its  force  immeasurably  multiplied ;  in  that 
work  nothing  can  be  omitted,  or  it  extends  a  feeling  all'  through :  every 
omission  becomes  a  positive  lie,  distorts  all  the  rest,  and  makes  it  wrong  by 
its  absence,  even  as  by  its  presence  it  makes  it  absolutely  right.  In  truth, 
is  this  the  difBctdty  of  that  art,  that  it,  above  all,  demands  and  embodies 
the  most  perfect,  true,  deep,  all-embracing  seeing  ? — It  is  obvious  how  in 
its  very  definition,  as  that  of  keeping  hold  (visual  hold)  of  all  tiie  details 
down  to  the  very  last,  so  that  when  they  vanish  their  perfect  power  is 
operating  all  through,  the  perfect,  distinct,  accurate  seeing  is  implied,  so 
that  all  the  self-rights  work  is  in  it ;  and  that  training  of  the  eye  which 
the  self-rights  work  gives  and  expresses  is  precisely  the  theory- work  which 
the  end  demands :  that  the  genius  work  must  come  through  that. 

Here  for  life  again  :  hold  absolutely  to  all  this  '  exactness,'  and  let  them 
vanish,  leaving  their  living  power  throughout :  that  is  the  correcting 
the  premiss. 
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Then  there  are  two  things  to  be  noted :  (1)  for  sketches;  in  the  roughest 
true  work  is  not  all  the  power  embodied  as  absolutely  as  in  the  most 
complete ;  and  (2)  may  not  the  work  be  *  perfect '  in  the  sense  of  *  true  ' 
with  very  different  degrees  of  training  of  the  eye :  equally  true,  though 
not  equally  rich :  that  is,  if  the  process  be  the  same — the  details  seen 
£dthfiilly  embodied  in  their  power — is  not  the  work  quite  good  and  true  ; 
even  though  the  eye  may  have  been  able  to  see  in  a  much  less  perfect  way. 
More  truth  comes  with  the  more  trained  and  discriminating  sight,  but 
the  true  art-character  of  the  work  does  not  depend  on  that,  although,  of 
course,  the  absolute  value  increases  with  all  added  materials  if  they  be 
truly  used. 

We  must  put  aside  the  thought  of  beauty  entirely  as  any  part  of  its 
work  or  direct  object,  or  we  cannot  see  art  [that  is,  as  any  part  of  its  object, 
except  in  the  constructing  the '  theory '].  The  aiming  at '  beauty '  belongs 
especially  to  talent,  and  why  should  it  not  succeed  even  to  perfection  ? 
To  the  true  nature-art  the  beauty  is  an  accident  merely ;  it  is  beautiful 
simply  because  nature  happens  to  be  beautiful,  and  if  nature  had  not  been 
80  it  would  not  have  been. 

And  even  in  the  beauty  of  the  nature-art  is  it  not  more  in  the  process 
«— in  the  work — than  in  the  thing ;  beautiful  in  the  work,  in  the  doing, 
because  there  nature  is  beautiful,  and  that  art  is  one  with  her? — So  is 
there  not  here  the  true  thought  of  the  '  ideal,'  and  the  explanation  of  the 
false  thought.  That  comes  from  thinking  the  painter  is  to  end  in  the 
'  thing '  and  not  to  use  it ;  thinking  this,  of  course  there  must  come  the 
aim  to  make  a  more  beautiful  thing  than  is  in  nature.  That  will  be 
inevitable.  The  thought  being  wholly  false ;  nature  is  an  act,  or  process,, 
and  to  be  true  to  that  act  or  process  is  beauty.  So,  regarded  as  things,, 
the  painter  must  try  to  go  above  nature ;  seen  as  an  act,  he  tries  only  lo- 
be true  to  her  :  is  not  this  the  true  and  &lse  ideal  ? 

May  not  the  grounds  of  judging  of  a  picture  be  put  in  the  simplest 
way :  false  drawing  for  self-reasons  and  strict  drawing  (bad  work  and  good 
work)  are  to  be  recognised;  then  art  begins  with  the  presenting  two 
things  at  once :  the  drawing  inexact  for  the  sake  of  showing  another  thing 
as  well,  &Ise  drawing  for  nature'reasons :  that  is  true  art.  Now  thia 
wants  to  be  transferred  from  the  thought  to  the  eye,  to  be  made  part  of  the 
sensuous  feeling — a  demand  the  eye  carries  with  it ;  then  it  has  begun  to 
know  true  art  when  it  sees  it. — ^Now  is  not  this  parallel  to  saying  that  the 
true  painter  '  carries  the  fluxion  in  his  eye : '  does  by  his  eye  the  very 
same  thing  that  Newton  did  in  his  thought  7  he  holds  the  things,  and  yet 
lets  them  disappear  and  become  one,  and  has  them  so  in  their  effect,  and 
their  effect  alone.  Here  is  the  same  process  carried  on,  in  the  intellect  or 
in  the  sense.  But  is  not  the  '  interpretation '  in  science  the  same ;  is  not 
that  the  letting  the  appearances  come  to  their  limit  and  vanish,  and  yet 
still  be  in  their  effect  ?  Is  not  that  what  we  see  in  the  epicycles  ?  And 
so  does  this  instance  of  science  reveal  the  process ;  is  it  not  putting  in  their 
place  something  which  causes  them  to  be  the  appearances  7  It  is  ever 
this,  in  art  as  in  the  rest,  a  correcting  of  the  premiss ;  the  details  thus 
at  once  kept  in  the  eye  and  made  to  vanish,  is  it  not  the  recognition  of 
something  which  makes  them  appear?  [So  should  we  see  the  mathe- 
matical point  as  virtually  the  recognition  of  the  *  actual.*] 

Art  is  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  once,  but  it  is  always  in  and  by  the 
not-doing,  the  definite  and  exact  not-duing,  of  the  one.    So  necessarily  it  itf 
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easier,  especially  in  life  it  is  easier ;  it  must  be  absolutely  easy  if  we  have 
desire  for  the  good,  true  preference  for  it ;  then  how  can  we  go  wrong 
except  by  thinking  of  ourselves?— The  *  doing'  in  the  true  art  is  less ;  or 
when  there  is  as  much  doing  how  much  more  it  includes,  and  over  and 
over  again  the  fresh  '  easier '  comes :  a  new  prevention  instead  of  a 
cure. 

I  must  surely  say,  not  *  The  Law  of  Pleasure/  but  Art,  or  the  revelation 
of  law.  For  that  is  what  art  does :  it  reveals  the  nature  of  law  altogether, 
all  law  :  then  is  law  but  the  law  of  pleasure.  All  is  one ;  and  pleasure  is 
the  one  means  of  bringing  its  fulfilling.  In  art  how  plain  is  written  the 
three  things :  law  broken,  law  obeyed,  law  fulfilled.  Not  recogniidng  the 
distinction  of  obeying  and  fulfilling  in  morals  is  the  spoiling  of  our  liie  :  it 
is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  right  with  a  defect  in  the  basis. 

This  is  the  law  on  the  painter :  ^  Thou  shalt  not  make  an  image.'     But 
then,  have  we  not  in  this  an  absolute  law  of  things,  a  literal  law,  to  be 
always  obeyed :  obeyed  and  not  fulfilled  ?     How  is  this?      Is  it  a  case  of 
a  law  of  the  letter  that  is  never  to  be  disobeyed  ?     Now  when  we  look  in, 
what  do  we  see  ?     The  painter's  very  duty,  the  direct  duty,  always  coming 
and  sure  to  come  is — to  do  this  very  thing  he  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  do. 
His  duty,  his  business,  is  to  make  images.     So  this  law  on  him  is,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  do  the  things  it  is  your  "  duty  "  to  do.'     We  read  here,  simply 
translated  into  other  terms,  that  fact  of  nature,  that  she  ever  interposes 
nature-reasons  against  the   'obeying'   of  the   law.     It  is  only,   again, 
that  those  things  are  to  be  done  if  nature  does  not  forbid — and  she 
always  forbids — ^for  life's  sake.      Is  not  this  what  that  absolute  law 
upon  the  painter,   not   to  make  an   image,   means:    the  absolute  law 
there   is  not   to   do   the    thing    which   is  our  'duty' — the  self-right? 
That  is,  to  do  it  and  not   do   it:    which   is   to   do   it  in  the  heart. 
For  if  a  thing  be  not  done  outwardly  it  must  be  done  inwardly  or  not  at 
all,  so  that  if  once  a  man  will  do  his  duty,  if  he  rather  will  do  it  than 
refuse  it,  then,  if  it  be  forbidden  him,  by  reasons  he  must  yield  to  as  a 
man,  to  do  it  outwardly,  he  does  it,  must  do  it,  in  his  heart.     The  for- 
bidding the  outward  doing  means  the  being  made  to  do  it  inwardly,  when 
once  it  has  been  ensured  that,  in  some  way,  the  man  will  do  it.     So 
nature  puts  the  law  in  man's  heart,  makes  it  a  '  fulfilled '  one,  by  the  limi- 
tations she  imposes  on  his  outward  obeying.     And  this  is  what  the  law  on 
the  painter  symbolizes ;  this  universal  *  thou  shalt  not  do  that  which  it  is 
your  duty  to  do.' — And  with  this  do  the  words  connect  themselves.     *  We 
are  unprofitable  servants;    we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  do.'     Is  there  a  true  reference  here  to  the  need  of  doing  more  than 
that  ?     So,  too,  the  law,  '  thou  shalt  not  do  that  which  it  is  thy  duty  to 
do,'  means  '  thou  shalt  not  act  for  self,'  for  if  that  is  what  we  are  doing  we 
must  do  what  is  our  duty.     Yet  may  it  be,  after  all,  that  even  this  law  to 
the  painter  (and  in  the  universal,  too)  may  not  be  absolute  ;  that  he  may 
sometimes  have  to  make  an  image  (i.e.  paint  the  '  literal '  way)  knowing 
he  does  '  wrong' — that  is,  the  art- wrong,  but  finding  it  the  service.    Even 
as  nature  has  some  stagnant  ponds,  &c.  so  may  the  '  law  of  the  letter'  be 
sometimes  to  be  obeyed  i  that  itself  being  part  of  the  universal  life.  And  is 
this,  perhaps,  the  key  to  the  '  dead'  state  of  man  ?     Is  that  a  little  '  death ' 
that  she  consents  to,  wanting  it  for  service? — The  child's  bad  drawing 
must  be  in  some  sense  what  is  easy  to  the  hand.     But  then  the  training  in 
drawing  exactly  makes  motions  easy,  pleasurable,  that  were  not  easy. 
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This,  surely,  is  what  it  is  for — a  chief  part  of  what  it  ia  for.  But  still 
when  all  is  allowed  by  this  that  is  conceivable,  there  must  remain  some 
motions  painful,  only  to  be  done  by  effort  and  restraint ;  this  is  inevitable 
because  the  hand  has  an  anatomical  and  physiological  structure  that 
imposes  an  absolute  limit  on  the  possible  easy  and  pleasurable  motions. 
But  now,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  perfectly  trained  hand  is  the  hand  to 
which  every  motion  that  is  expressive  of,  or  compatible  with,  the  free  play 
of  the  structure  is  easy  and  pleasureful ;  and  that  this  is  what  the  '  want  * 
is  in  the  untrained  hand ;  that  only  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the 
motions  to  which  the  hand  is  *  naturally  ' — or  by  its  structure — adapted 
are  easy  ?  Is  this  the  negative  which  is  cast  out  ?  [And  so  is  the  training 
in  self-rights  drawing  for  this :  the  physical  world  so  made  as  to  give  this 
training,  and  the  value  of  that  drawing  be  ita  giving  this,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
valuable  to  the  hand ;  its  other  value  being  the  compelling  the  artist  to  see 
more  truly.]  So  does  the  child^s  drawing  express  the  easy  motions  of  a  hand 
to  which  only  a  part  of  the  truly  natural  motions  are  easy,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  trained  hand  do  we  see  its  truly  natural  motions;  the  motions  which 
are  truly  expressive  of  its  structure — all  necessarily  pleasurable  ?  Now 
what  is  the  parallel  to  this  in  the  moral  ? — The  true  art  would  always  be 
a  certain  thing  if  it  were  not  for  something  else  (is  not  this  to  be  seen  alike 
in  form,  colour,  and  composition) ;  so  its  not  being  that  expresses  something 
else;  that  something  else  is  in  that  effect. 

The  art-line  is  not  a  curve ;  it  is  many  curves  in  one :  it  is  always 
becoming  and  never  is  what  it  (apparently)  sets  out  to  be.  It  is  the 
fluxion  embodied.  In  this  it  is  the  same  as  the  genius-action,  which  is  in 
the  whole  and  every  part  this:  the  doing  something  different  from  that 
which  it  set  out  to  do.  That  is  being  many  things  in  one ;  there  are 
in  it  all  the  things  it  would  have  been  but  for  other  things  being  too.  It 
is  simply  not  shutting  the  eyes.  This  is  what  statuary  shows.  So  is  true 
goodness ;  it  is  yielding  to  a//,  and  not  to  some  only  of  the  demands  upon 
us.  For  yielding  to  all — ^nature  so  orders  our  life — brings  us  to  things 
which  demand  the  casting  out  of  acting  for  self;  the  absolute  putting 
away  of  that  which  makes  certain  things,  and  certain  things  only,  right  for 
us  to  do.  So  it  is  the  acting  for  self  that  man  shuts  his  eyes  to  maintain, 
keeping  this  and  trying  to  be  good  as  well,  erecting  goodness  upon  it, 
means  the  refusing  to  see ;  keeping  our  eyes  closed  to  some  demands :  to 
all  those  demands,  namely,  which  would  bring  us  to  actions  which,  acting 
for  self,  we  could  not  do.  and  yet  keep  our  goodness.  So  this  is  what 
acting  for  self  involves  when  we  add  to  it  trying  to  be  good :  shutting  the 
eyes  and  refusing  to  see,  refusing  to  let  facts,  however  plain,  affect  us; 
and  wherever  theie  is  this,  there  we  may  know  is  the  fruit  of  acting  for 
self.  That  alone  has  this  effect,  and  so  it  is  evidently  this  spiritual  wrong- 
ness  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  false  thoughts  of  man  :  of  all  the  false 
thoughts  that  do  not  arise  simply  from  the  limitation  of  his  perception,  and 
which  are  therefore  truly  *  natural,*  simply  parts  of  his  intellectual  life 
and  growth. — So  is  it  not  evident  this  is  a  necessary  key  to  man*s  intel- 
lectual history  ?  it  is  made  up  (at  least)  of  these  two  parts;  the  thoughts 
arising  from  his  mere  *  natural '  non- perceptions,  and  those  which  imply 
his  refusing  to  see,  and  this  last  is  the  effect  of  his  acting  for  self.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  distinct  factor  in  his  intellectual  history ;  it  is  a  mixed  thing 
and  doubtless  cannot  be  unravelled  except  by  being  seen  so  :  'spiritual* 
causes  have  thus  determined  it  as  well  as  intellectual  ones. 
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I  waa  sftjing,  tbat  tbe  aelf-rights  painter  refuses  to  see,  the  tme  artist 
simply  lets  liimseif  see  all ;  and  an  artist  present  (W.  U.)  replied  tliat  the 
artist  consciously  omitted,  &c.  Now,  this  is  veiy  interesting :  it  is  true 
the  artist  does  consciously  leave  out — but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  putting 
more ;  he  leaves  out  consciously,  and  for  the  sake  of  other  things  that 
demand  to  be.  This  is  his  having  the  left-out  in  its  effect.  [Though, 
strictly  speaking,  is  it '  leaving  out'  he  is  conscious  of?  is  it  not  a  different 
consciousness  essentially  ?  j  But  the  man  who  does  reluse  to  see  is  not 
conscious  of  doing  so,  the  self-rights  painter  thinks  (and  even  feels,  surely  ?) 
that  he  is  seeing :  the  one  who  does  see  is  conscious  of  omitting,  the  one 
who  refuses  to  see  is  conscious  of  not-omitting,  and  to  the  utmost  [Is  it 
not  exquisitely  true  to  the  moral  life  ?] — ^But  this  consciousness  of  leaving 
out  (or  is  it  only  the  seeming  of  it,  misleading  those  who  look  merely  finom 
without)  seefos  like  '  selecting ;'  that  is  like  '  idealising  ^ — ^is  it  not  here  we 
have  the  root  of  this  ?  The  one  who  does  shut  his  eyes  and  refuse  to  see 
thinks  he  does  not.  Is  it  not  certain  he  would  ?  It  is  thinking  he  has  to 
paint  the  '  thing '  involves  this. — Surely  it  was  inevitable  that  painting 
should  speak  a  moral  language,  when  we  see  what  it  is.  The  painter  can 
*  paint  air,'  as  was  said  of  Velasquez,  and  can  do  mme  wonderful  things 
still ;  but  when  we  look  into  it,  how  can  he  ?  Only  by  leaving  off  doing, 
and  things  that  were  right  and  inevitable  to  do :  there  is  no  other  way. 
No  adding  can  do  it. 

If  the  image  on  canvas,  say  of  a  tree  or  anything  else,  is  to  look  not 
like  what  it  is,  but  like  a  tree,  that  is  like  a  thing  intensely  and  utterly 
different,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  its  doing  so.  What  is  that  reason? 
— Plainly  we  see  there  must ;  the  man  who  simply  puts  his  image  on  the 
canvas,  do  it  as  well  as  ever  he  may,  still  makes  it  look  like  what  it  is ;  why 
ahould  it  look  like,  produce  the  impression  of,  what  it  is  not  ?  Things  thiU; 
we  make  look  like  what  they  are  (at  least  some  of  them)  unless  there  be 
some  reason  for  their  not  doing  so ;  this  is  natural  enough.  Now  what 
nature  makes  or  is  does  not  look  like  what  it  is  (to  us),  and  there  is  of  <x>urse 
some  reason.  Now  does  this  suggest  that  the  reason  in  nature^s  work  is 
the  same  as  in  the  artistes  work.  Here  is  a  parallel  result — a  thing  looks 
like  what  it  is  not  (nay,  even  intensely  unlike  what  it  is) ;  this  is  in  nature 
and  in  true  art.  Is  the  reason  that  the  artist  introduces  the  same  that  is 
in  nature  ?  May  this  be  one  of  the  modes  in  which  true  art  is  true  to 
nature  ?  Is  not  painting  as  an  art  the  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  making 
an  image  of  a  thing  produce  the  impression,  not  of  an  image,  but  of  an 
existence  ?  What  the  artist  must  do  is  this  :  his  act  must  be  nature's  act. 
She  never  relaxes  that  condition :  what  it  is  it  looks.  Who  does  what  is 
done  by  our  not-doing  ?  Surely  nature.  Art  is  standing  out  of  nature's 
way,  and  is  infinite  of  course ;  nature  is  always  ready  to  come  in  if  we  can 
let  her. — In  truth,  are  not  only  all  myths,  but  all  theology,  the  expression 
of  genius- work  7 

The  feeling  re£|>ecUng  art  is  interfered  with  by  the  value  felt  in  the  ex- 
pression of  emotions  and  spiritual  meanings  in  humanity.  A  thing  that 
may  be  even  better  but  is  different. 

This  above  all  art  has  taught  me,  that  because  we  may  not  give  up  a 
duty  for  self,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  may  not  give  it  up  for  an  object. 
That  thought  of  ours  that  we  may  not  give  it  up  (because  we  may  not  for 
self)  means  the  engrossment  of  man's  thoughts  by  self,  that  tf  only  came, 
as  it  were,  into  his  regard,  and  the  object  not ;  so  that  when  he  had  con- 
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sidered  what  might  be  for  self,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  considered  alL 
It  is  from  the  efTect  of  this  that  we  are  suffering.  This  is  how  painting 
seems  to  me  to  speak  so  inevitably  a  moral  language.  Nature  will  not  let 
the  painter  be  a  true  artist,  be  true  to  her,  except  by  his  leaving  off  his 
good  doing. 

Or,  more  wonderful  still,  putting  aside  and  not  undertaking  at  all  the 
good  doing  others  have  done,  and  which  he  must  have  tried  to  do  if  they 
had  not :  using  their  good  doing  even  as  man  ttses  others^  knowledge. 
That  is,  she  insists  upon,  not  his  adding  more  upon  the  former  basis,  but 
upon  his  correcting  it;  and  doing  differently  fix>m  the  first,  and  within. 
Now  here  is  our  case  in  morals :  when  men  are  '  good '  they  are  very 
willing,  they  wish,  they  insist,  they  cannot  be  satisfied  nor  happy  without 
good  doing ;  doing  more  and  more.  This  is  what  they  wish  and  seek.  But 
see  what  they  are  doing  in  this,  they  are  refusing  to  correct  the  basis : 
refusing  doing  differently  from  the  first  and  within — which  has  for  its  in- 
evitable accompaniment  the  leaving  off  a  '  good  '-doing  !  Men  wish  to  go 
on  with  that  doing  and  to  do  more  and  more ;  but  herein  they  not  only  do 
refuse  the  change  of  the  basis  within  [as  indeed  they  say :  saying,  our  life 
'  must  be  *  such  and  such  at  the  bottom] ;  but  do  they  not  also  visibly  put  it 
into  opposition  with  nature,  who  does  act  in  that  other  way  universally. 
Is  it  not  a  clear  refusing  to  be  as  she  is:  refusing  her  method,  which  is  that 
of  advancing  by  thus  having  more  in  less  space?  Art  in  this  is  but  acceding 
and  conforming  to  her  method ;  and  refusing  that  is  but  saying  to  nature, 
your  way  is  one  but  ours  shall  be  another.  You  go  on  to  more  and  more, 
a  higher  intenser  life,  by  making  what  has  been  be  in  its  effect ;  but  we 
will  not  do  so.  And  again :  how  the  art  way  of  life — nature's  way — 
suggests  heaven.  This  Miaving  done'  instead  of  doing,  it  is  exactly 
'  resting  from  labours.'  Here  we  see  it :  our  life  truly  should  include 
this :  include  the  resting,  the  true  resting,  and  we  refuse  it,  we  will  not 
have  the  rest : — yet  it  is  that  which  all  the  toil  is  for  :  which  also  we  say, 
these  things  shall  be  true,  but  not  here  and  now.  But  what  is  that  but. to 
say  we  will  live  in  fiilaity  7  But  now  what  of  those  things  that  have 
to  be  done  continuously  and  repeated  day  by  day,  such  as  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  eating,  &c.  ?  Is  not  this  the  character  of  all  good  work :  it 
is  at  once  an  adding  more  and  a  being  (practically,  or  in  seeming)  less.  It 
is  a  putting  in,  an  adding,  that  compels  everything  [at  once  that  which 
was  before  and  surely  itself  also?]  to  be  in  its  effect,  and  not  as  a 
'  mass ;'  as  a  power,  and  not  a  form ;  that  is,  to  be  living. — Then  is  here  a 
light  on  life  :  have  I  not  seen  it  as  an  adding  of  another  chemical  action  to 
a  previous  one  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  can  be  the  not-living  way  ?  And  so  are 
O  and  H  in  water  as  '  powers ' — living  and  so  seeming  less  ?  So  the  old 
chemistry  represented  it  as  less :  as  '  dephlogisticated.'  And  so  comes 
the  revealing  by  a  minus,  as  in  art.  The  taking  away  the  opposite,  is 
it  not  as  showing  the  0  that  is  in  water — that  is,  what  is  by  force ;  a 
negative  added  ? 

How  prone  the  child  is  to  caricatures ;  but  these  are  an  inexactness 
that  yet  is  not  arbitrary ;  a  not-drawing  for  a  reason ;  and  so  is  not 
this  tendency  instructive ;  does  it  not  indicate  how  natural  and  easy  it 
might  be  to  teach  on  that  principle  ?  And  does  it  not  show  also  how  there 
may  be  inexactness  for  a-  reason  even  without  the  power  of  exactness ; 
without  even  there  having  been  any  effort  for  it  ?  For  if  such  good  cari- 
cature-work can  be  done  by  those  who  could  not  do  exact  work,  who  have 
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indeed  never  tried,  might  it  not  be  that  work  inexact  for  reasons,  of  other 
kinds,  might  also  be  done  ?  '  Why  should  not  a  right  inexactneas^-a  trae 
art-inexactness  determined  by  the  other  demands  of  nature — be  also  gained 
even  without  the  learning  exactness  at  all?  Is  there  not  significance  in  this 
facility  of  caricature  ? 

Looking  at  those  symmetrical  figures  made  by  folding  a  piece  of  blotted 
paper,  which  have  a  true  beauty  merely  by  being  alike  on  each  side,  one 
feels  how  inevitable  it  was  that  art  should  have  insisted  upon  symmetry. 
And  here,  indeed,  is  a  perfect  instance  of  being  in  effect :  that  insistance 
on  symmetry  is  in  its  effect  in  our  artistic  '  balance,'  un symmetrical  as  it 
insists  on  being.  (Here  is  the  true  right  in  the  form  of  the  wrong.)  That 
symmetry  is  as  a  power,  in  a  living  presence  in  absence :  disorder,  the 
*  self-right '  order,  the  true  order  ;  there  we  see  them.  It  is  the  universal 
law.  The  true  art  gave  to  one  person  the  feeling  so  much  was  done  by 
leaving  out,  and  to  another  that  so  much  was  put  in.  Now  these  two 
things  are  both  true :  it  is  precisely  at  once  a  leaving  out  and  a  putting  in; 
that  is,  it  is  a  leaving  out  that  is  by  and  in  adding.  True  art  is  this ;  both 
affirmations  are  true  of  it  at  once :  [that  is,  it  is  being  in  effect,  or  positive 
denial,  positive  denial  means  exactly  a  leaving  out  by  putting  in.] 

So,  too,  does  it  not  appear  that  it  was  not  true  to  say,  '  Genius  knows 
what  to  miss  ?  '  It  does  not  know  ;  that  seems  only,  nay,  perhaps  less  than 
all  others  does  it  know,  or  even  think ;  may  not  the  '  phenomenon  '  here 
be  strictly  the  inverse  of  the  ikot ;  and  genius  know  less  than  all  what  even 
to  think  of  missing  ?  Its  missing  is  right  because  it  comes  by  adding,  and 
is  nature^s  doing  and  not  its  own ;  its  adding  is  what  makes  its  missing, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  the  right :  if  the  man  did  it,  were  it  not  wrong ;  nay, 
he  has  no  right  to  do  it,  only  that  missing  which  comes  by  adding  and  is  but 
the  phenomenon  of  it,  is  or  can  be,  right.  That  is  the  right  missing,  and 
that  only  which  is  the  *  phenomenon '  of  adding.  Ary  one  who  misses, 
who  leaves  out,  does  wrong. — So  again  here  was  the  phenomenon  taken 
for  the  fact.  The  *  leaving  out '  of  genius  is  the  phenomenon  of  adding. 
Is  not  such  leaving  out  always  the  ^  phenomenon  *  of  adding,  that  is  when 
it  is  a  true  '  actual  *  adding  as  a  power :  is  not  the  '  phenomenon '  of  that 
always  a  ^  self  ^-leaving  out?  This  is  indeed  simply  nature's  universal 
way  :  '  this  instead  of  that : '  the  *  phenomenon  *  of  an  adding  must  always 
include  a  leaving  out ;  and  is  it  not  as  it  is  to  us,  because  of  our  life  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum :  this  change  of  the  basis  is  one  form  of '  this  instead 
of  that  ;^  and  it  makes  the  appearance  of  leaving  out  so  decided.  By  pre- 
fixing self  to  the  opposite  of  the  fact,  do  we  always  have  the  phenomenon : 
thus  the  actual  adding  has  for  its  phenomenon  the  self-leaving  out ;  the 
leaving  out  of  the  self-things.  And  is  it  so  in  everything  ?  Thus  e.g.  is 
the  '  self-adding '  the  phenomenon  of  an  actual  leaving  out :  of  a  putting 
away?  Has  not  this  been  seen  before  ?  It  is  by  a  putting  away,  the  *  self- 
right  '  comes  in  every  form,  by  a  shutting  of  the  eyes.  And  is  not  the 
degree  of  this  adding  in  proportion  to  the  true  leaving  out :  is  not  the 
extreme  end  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  very  utmost  form  of  a  true 
leaving  out ;  giving  the  phenomenon  of  adding;  that  is  self-adding  ?  Have 
I  not  seen  that  it  is  by  a  putting  away,  a  shutting  out,  that  form  of  seeing 
comes ;  that  all  *  effort  *  is  effort  to  put  away,  to  keep  out  the  opposite  ? 
This  leaving  out  of  genius- work  is  the  raising  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen : 
that  is  the  test,  surely :  is  this,  seemingly  left  out,  truly  still  existing  as 
unseen  ?  which  is,  is  the  power  there ;  or  is  it  there  as  a  power  ?  The  thing 
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is  gone*-but  is  it  as  a  power  ?  this  is  the  true  question  of  art  in  every  form : 
in  man's  life  above  all.  The  difference  of  genius- work  is  that  there  is  not 
leaving  out  in  it :  the  others  do  leave  out :  it  not.  It  will  have  all  in ; 
that  makes  it  have  as  powers ;  for  only  so  can  all  be  in.  Insisting  on  that 
adding,  its  eyes  are  opened  to  see  the  unseen  form  of  being;  it  is  not 
obliged  to  exclude,  for  it  perceives  that  things  may  be  so  as  well  as  in  the 
seen  form ;  and  therefore  it  can  admit  what  could  not  be  admitted  before. 
That  is  all  that  has  come :  the  unseen  is  recognised  afresh ;  and  the  recog- 
nition gives  room  for  the  banished,  left  out,  things  to  enter.  This  also  is 
oiganic  development. 

The  phenomenon,  thus  inverse  exactly  to  the  actual,  is  true :  of  course 
that  is  perfectly  true ;  it  is  as  a  mask  seen  &om  within  :  it  is  as  ^  true,' 
as  seen  thus  concave,  as  seen  on  the  convex  side ;  it  is  only  perceived 
differently. 

Is  not  this  important  to  see  clearly :  from  '  powers '  by  a  minus  .come 
'  things '  ?  Is  not  here  given  us  the  reason  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  world 
of  *  things,'  a  physical  world  ? 

What  nature  presents  as  seen,  or  bodily,  the  painter,  by  the  necessity 

of  his  work  having  the  phenomenon  of   leaving  out,  may  present  as 

unseen,  or  as  powers.     By  that  demand  on  him,  to  give  the  phenomenon 

of  leaving  out  through  adding,  nature  compels  this.     So  she  compels  him 

to  be  true  to  her — to  her,  not  to  the  phenomenon  of  her  merely.     And  is 

not  the  relation  interesting,  the  'phenomena'  she  presents,  the  seen  things, 

are  by  a  minus  from  an  unseen ;  now  the  painter  is  compelled  to  present 

an  imseen  by  the  necessity  of  adding  not  to  these  phenomena,  but  these 

phenomena  themselves  to  one  another.     So  his  imseen  is  not  the  true 

unseen  nature,  yet  in  being  unseen,  in  being  powers,  it  is  true  to  her. 

And  thus  is  there  a  light  also  on  woman's  relation  to  man ;  in  her  there 

is  the  '  phenomenon  '  of  a  leaving  out ;  men  have  thought  that,  in  her, 

nature  left  out  something  as  compared  with  man.    But  is  it  not  iJiis  very 

same ;  the  phenomenon  of  a  leaving  out  by  the  &ct  of  adding  ?     Are 

not  the  things  that  are  as  *  seen'  in  man,  as  unseen  in  her:  things  in  him, 

powers  in  her  ? 

Does  it  not  appear  as  if  there  were  in  art  the  two  opposite  processes : 
the  raising  to  the  unseen  and  the  revealing  by  putting  away  one  of  the 
opposites :  the  former,  in  the  execution,  or  manipulation;  the  latter,  in  the 
'  composition,'  or  general  construction.  So  that  both  processes  have  their 
places :  in  the  manipulation,  to  raise  to  the  unseen  [that  is  phenomenally 
to  hide,  to  leave  out]  ;  in  the  general  structure,  to  bring  the  hidden  into  the 
seen. — So  is  not  the  true  master  the  man  who  can  do  both  these ;  and  are 
they  often  separate  ? 

If  we  will  not  have  the  outward  *  injustice '  that  means  a  truer  good,  how 
can  we  guard  ourselves  against  the  other,  the  false  injustice,  that  means 
evil  ?  We  invite  it,  challenge  it  to  come ;  and  is  it  not  come  ? — The  duty 
(apparently)  put  aside  still  is  in  the  other ;  it  can  still  be,  and  yet  the  other 
not  be  put  aside.  So  is  not  the  union  of  the  two  always  done,  first, 
unconsciously  ? 

Was  it  not  so  with  Christ  in  the  Sabbath  ?   And  in  that  see  toa  how  before 
the  true  liberty  comes,  not  strict  obedience  but  licence  prevails :  Christ 
challenged  the  Jews:  *  you  will  not  heal  the  sick,  but  you  will  keep  your 
own  property  from  being  lost.' 
There  is  no  reason  the  external  breaking  should  not  be  unconscious,  for 
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the  law  is  not  being  violated,  only  a  form  of  it — a  self-form — which  has  no 
reason  to  be ;  nay,  one  that  can  only  maintain  itself  falsely,  and  by  dis- 
honouring the  very  law  itself. 

For  is  not  this  what  is  in  that  seeming  breaking  7  such  a  necessity  for 
doing  the  other  duty  that  for  the  one  that  is  thus  made  spiritual  in  yield- 
ing to  it  to  be  held  in  such  way  as  to  exclude  it,  would  be  for  it  to  be 
hated,  scorned,  felt  evil ;  so  that  in  truth  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  it 
but  by  keeping  it  in  the  spirit. 

So  is  not  the  form  broken  always  first  without  consciousness  ?  there  is 
no  reason  there  should  be  any  consciousness  of  breaking  the  law,  for  it  is 
not  broken. — So  in  art ;  is  not  the  exactness  to  the  eye  given  up  always 
first  without  consciousness  ?  no  law  is  broken.  Why  should  the  mere 
appearance  to  the  eye  be  maintained?  To  attach  value  to  that  were 
absurd ;  it  is  not  the  shape  of  the  object  at  aU ;  nothing  but  a  certain 
form  which  to  a  certain  way  of  perceiving  of  ours — ^by  its  very  nature 
partial  and  imtrue— imposes  itself  on  us  at  first.  However  true  the  artist 
is  to  that,  he  must  still  call  on  the  beholder  for  a  recognition  of  more ;  for 
an  operation  which  substitutes  something  wholly  different  for  what  he 
presents,  and  why  therefore  should  he  not  do  it  more,  do  it  in  a  way  better 
worth  doing.  By  the  exactness  (as  compared  with  true  art)  he  gaim 
nothing.  He  makes  the  very  same  demand  for  the  recognising  what  is 
not  presented,  only  in  a  way  not  worth  doing ;  a  way  that  is  but  false  still 
when  it  is  done.  He  puts  as  strictly  what  is  untrue^  but  does  it  in  a  way 
that  is  dull,  worthless,  unsuggestive,  unrevealing,  as  well  as  untrue. 

So  why  do,  in  life,  what  acting  for  selfmsikefi  right?  it  is  od  untrue  to 
right,  and  simply  differs  by  what  it  lacks. 

Painting  and  mathematics  alike  show  us  this :  man  pursuing  his  work 
and  finding  himself  baffled  and  iailing  and  solving  his  problem  by  givit^g 
up  hit  virtue :  he  acts  as  if  he  looked  and  said: '  right  has  brought  me  to 
this ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  it  [and  before  I  most  wrongfully  did  fiot 
do  it],  I  have  been  bound  by  right  to  do  this,  but  that  other  is  what  wants 
doing :  shall  I  be  a  person  who  cannot  do  what  wants  doing  ?  Why 
should  I  ?  That  is,  in  life,  he  asks,  why  should  I  act  for  self?  For  this 
is  the  nature  of  acting  not  for  self;  it  msikes  the  only  reason  that  can  forbid 
a  thing  being  done  its  not  being  what  wants  doing;  nothing  in  ua 
forbids  it. 

The  argument, '  but  all  could  not  do,*  expresses  not  a  thought,  not  a 
reason,  but  a  feeling.  It  means  an  emotion,  which  is  '  good,'  so  far : 
that  a  thing  that  is  a  pleasure  and  has  been  thought  wrong  would  so  be 
wrong  no  more,  and  the  feelings  seek  an  excuse  for  still  refusing  it :  it 
wants  translating  into  emotional  terms.  In  so  far  as  it  means  anything 
of  thought  it  is  simply  that  changes,  even  from  ^se  to  true,  cannot  be 
made  without  sufferings,  and  temporary  evils. 

Why,  if  this  wants  doing  should  my  *  right '  be  in  doing  that  7  [and  it 
must  be  a  hard  thing,  one  of  effort  or 'less  pleasure,  or  else  it  could  not  be 
felt  as  a  right,  or  duty,  or  forbidding.]  But  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  man's 
saying :  why  should  I  he  such  that  I  must  not  do  what  wants  doing  ?  as 
simply  a  question  of  his  seeing :  before  ever  the  conception  comes  of  what 
wants  doing,  before  the  feeling  can  be  of  the  being  wanted  in  place  of 
that  of  pleasure,  before  this  mere  question  can  come,  he  is  no  more  such 
that  any  other  right  is  right  for  him  than  that  which  wants  doing ;  rather 
his  coming  to  perceive  that  there  is  this  question  is  the  mark  of  his  having 
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become  such.  So  now  it  is  not  that  men  do  not  act  not  for  self  [or  at  least 
desire  and  mean  and  prefer  to  do  so,  so  that  only  through  not-seeing  what 
thej  do  thej  can  continue  doing  the  contrary ;  that  is  the  moderately 
ordinarily  ^  good  '  who  seek  to  serve  and  live  a  human  life],  it  is  not  that 
acting  for  self  has  any  hold  upon  their  hearts — ^that  is,  if  it  be  seen  what 
it  really  means — but  simply  that  this  little  mistake,  and  twist  in  thinking 
— that  doing  what  is  useful  to  others  if  it  be  also  pleasant  to  ourselves, 
must  be  done  not  for  those  others^  but  for  self;  as  if  a  thing  being  pleasant 
was  a  reason  we  could  not  do  it  for  another's  sake. 

Why  should  we  be  persons  who  must  do  this  ?  Why  bring  this  on  our 
souls,  which  cannot  lie  on  a  person  who  does  not  act  ibr  self:  on  him  it 
cannot  be  bound  that  he  should  cause,  for  his  goodness,  mischief  to 
some,  or  suffer  it  to  remain  unremoyed  ;  and  how  much  harder  this 
must  be.  For  goodness,  to  mean  that,  must  overcome  not  only  the 
motives  which  urge  to  wrong,  but  all  those  also  which  urge  us  against 
suffering  the  mischief  to  be. 

"When  man  once  asks :  '  May  I  not  do  this  ?  it  is  wanted :'  of  course  he 
may ;  that  is  itself  the  sign  and  expression  of  the  &ct  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  that  he  should  not :  there  never  was  any  reason  that  a  thing 
that  wants  doing  should  not  be  done  by  any  who  desired  to  do  it  because 
it  wanted  doing.  The  only  thing  that  ever  forbade  was  that  he  did  not 
want  to  do  because  it  was  wanted,  but  for  himself.  And  this  also  pre- 
vented his  doing  truly  the  thing  that  was  wanted ;  his  doing  for  himself 
would  not  be  that :  it  could  not,  for  in  this  is  a  light  upon  what  doing  for 
self  really  is — it  could  not  coincide  with  what  is  wanted  because  it  violates 
pleasure.  It  always  does  this :  if  passionate  it  is  imprudent,  and  destroys 
pleasure  by  excess ;  if  prudent  it  is  fatal  to  passion,  and  that  is  fatal  to 
joy ;  it  makes  its  own  pursuit  a  misery..  So  this  is  why  acting  for  self 
cannot  be  one  with  service ;  it  cannot  be  one  with  pleasure ;  destroying 
that,  it  must  put  service  also  aside.  For  here  is  not  service  also  revealed. 
Nature  has  made  that  one  with  pleasure — with  most  pleasure,  all  pleasure 
that  does  not  destroy  itself  and  mean  pain  in  disguise — ^above  all  in  this : 
only  in  service  can  passion  rule  unrestrained,  which  is  the  condition 
for  joy  :  passion  in  acting  for  self  means  excess,  folly,  pain  [so  we  get 
the  thought  of  it  as  bad],  but  in  acting  for  service  passion  may  play  and 
rule  absolutely  and  with  no  restraint — ^nature  furnishes  the  limits ;  ruling 
without  check  or  restraint,  indulged  to  the  utmost,  for  service^  will  it  not 
be  found  that  it  coincides — when  nature's  order  is  free — absolutely  with 
the  utmost  fullest  pleasure:  at  once  unrestrained  passion  and  absolute  pru- 
dence ;  the  prudence  is  one  with  the  passion ;  the  freest  passion  will  foUow 
the  very  line  perfect  prudence  would  draw. 

Service  is  nature's  means  for  making  passion  and  prudence  one 
[the  self  cast  out  of  each]  ;  that  is  for  having  pleasure  perfect ;  passion 
unrestrained  yet  prudence  not  overstepped.  '  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  way,'  she  says :  *  here  is  your  guide ;  follow  service,  and  you 
need  think  no  more.'  So  it  is  nothing  but  that  little  false  thought,  that  if 
a  thing  is  useful  to  others  is  also  pleasant  and  helpful  to  ourselves  we  must 
do  it  for  ourselves,  and  cannot  do  it  that  they  may  be  served  by  it ;  a 
thing  so  simply  obviously  untrue ;  and  proved  imtrue  in  fact  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  feeling  arising,  *  May  not  this  be  ?  it  is  wanted  to  be  done)'  this 
little  mistake  it  is  holds  the  world  upside  down ;  it  wants  but  a  touch,  a 
breath,  the  very  slightest  breeze  passing  over  it  and  it  is  gone ;  this  little 
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thread  of  gossamer  alone  keeps  it  in  its  false  balance ;  for  it  to  be  breathed 
upon  is  for  it  to  obey  its  true  attractions  and  &11  into  its  order. 

So  does  not  this  mean  that  the  more  to  us  always  comes  by  a  less  ? 

The  ideal  is  the  perfect  revelation ;  and  it  is  by  a  leaving  out  that  which 
'  hides ;'  that  is,  speaking  of  forces,  which  balances.  Evidently  we  reveal, 
or  show,  or  make  visible  or  apprehensible  a  force  by  showing  what  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  unbalanced.  Given  nature  as  a  complex  of 
forces,  and  this  relation  to  it  of  art — of  all  revealing — follows. 

How  well  we  see  in  the  fluxion  that  the  '  occupying  space '  is  merely 
the  keeping  another  out ;  that  is  the  absence  of  that  other :  it  is  not  at  all 
mere  being.  The  line  that  is  with  another  wholly  is  as  much  as  if  it  were 
without  it,  or  by  itsel£  The  occupying  space  is  indeed  simply  the  being 
'  dead ;'  it  is  the  not  being  living — the  not  occupying  space,  the  being 
fluxional,  is  simply  being  dynamic ;  simply  life.  So  is  there  an  insight 
into  life :  is  it  not  the  co-existence,  wholly,  of  more  than  one  ?  Is  that 
what  constitutes  it  ?  Life — ^is  it  simply  not  excluding  ?  Art  is  good  for 
showing  what  it  is  for  man  to  be  one  with  nature:  is  he  not  to  be  one  with 
the  nature  that  art  is  to  be  true  to  ? 

Nature  produces  on  us  the  effect  of  having  those  hidden  things — the 
balanced  forces — within  her ;  which  a  mere  painting  does  not ;  in  it  the 
hidden,  if  not '  revealed,'  is  left  out.  Now  is  not  this  how  '  vice '  is  to  true 
right :  in  vice  is  it  not  that  the  ^  hidden '  thing,  in  the  true  right,  is  left 
out ;  that  is,  the  ^  always-being '  one  ?  That  is :  is  vice,  as  it  were,  the 
'  phenomenon  '  alone  ?  so  bearing  on  what  is  said  of  our  knowing  *•  only  the 
phenomenal.'  So  here  again  art  touches  life  :  how  is  it  we  feel — that  is, 
perceive^ — the  hidden  in  nature,  so  that  we  demand  of  art  to  reveal  it;  and 
when  it  does,  say  it  is  Hrue  to  nature.'  That  shows  we  feel  it  there.  How 
is  life  to  be  as  art  in  this ;  is  it  its  business  to  reveal  nature,  even  as  it  is 
of  art  ?  And  so  is  human  life  still  to  be  different  from  nature,  even 
while  true  to  her,  even  as  art  is  ? 

There  may  be  in  art  as  much  of  the  human  element,  intelligence,  feel- 
ing, as  may  be  desired,  but  it  must  fulfil  one  condition ;  it  must  not  be 
arbitrary ;  it  must  consist  in  showing  what  nature  is.  That  is,  it  must  be 
a  marriage,  or  fluxion;  not  alone :  is  this  true  to  nature,  two  at  once? 

When  one  sees  how  art  differs  from  work  in  making  not-doing  a  power, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '  artful '  seems  just ;  it  is  one  with  the  *  cunning  ' 
of  the  hand.    Only  the  artist's  hand  is  cunning. 

If  one  task  of  art  be  to  show  forces  which  are  hidden  in  nature  as  we 
see  it,  then  we  see  that  in  this  (in  which  it  has  a  common  task  with 
science),  it  is  much  the  further  advanced,  much  the  earliest  in  advance.  It 
had  achieved  wondsrs  even  before  science  had  begun.  And  is  it  not,  in 
this,  parallel  to  the  moral  being,  truly  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  life  ? 
And  is  here  another  relation  between  art  and  science :  say  both  have  this 
tank  in  common,  to '  reveal '  forces  which  in  nature  are  hidden ;  here  they 
join,  but  each  has  other  separate  tasks ;  they  lay  a  common  basis  for  dif- 
ferent works.  Now  if  we  can  see  what  offices  art  has  besides  and  upon 
this,  what  other  functions  it  finds  in  this  a  power  for,  may  we  not  by  its 
aid  see  better  what  other  functions  science  has  before  it?  Must  it  not  be 
parallel  to  art  in  this  also  ? 

Is  there  not  a  close  parallel  to  science,  with  a  most  significant  difference : 
science  was  bound  first  to  the  appearances  even  as  the  painter  is ;  bound 
to  an  *■  inaccurate  accuracy,'  and  iJBlt  it  a  duty  (and  needs  to  have  felt  it  so) ; 
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but  the  painter  always  knew  it  was  but '  appearance '  he  was  thus  bound 
to :  science  was  bound  onlj  so  long  as  she  took  it  lor  the  tioith.  Art  knew 
appearance  was  bilb  appearance,  but  thought  itself  bound  to  it ;  science 
thought  itself  bound  to  it  because  it  mistook  it  for  fact,  and  only  so  long 
as  it  so  mistook  it.  Then  do  they  not  seem  to  part,  when  science  discovers 
that  it  deals  first  with  appearance ;  but  in  truth  are  they  not  one  in  having 
to  iLse  them,  and  not  rest  in  them,  and  come  again  to  be  one :  each  having 
come  to  include  what  the  other  started  with  :  science  having  learnt  (what 
art  knew)  that  what  it  begins  with  is  appearance ;  art  having  learnt  (what 
science  knew)  that  its  task  is  not  to  rest  in  them,  but  use  them. 

Beauty  must  mean  not-arbitrariness.  Is  not  one  element  of  it  the  sen- 
suous perception  of  reason,  that  is  of  necessity.  So  curves  are  beautiful, 
and  curves  that  are  perpetually  varying:  these  express  motion  under 
resistance. 

The  painter — ^taking  a  part — in  putting  accurately  the  details,  leaves  out 
the  necessity,  but  that  is  leaving  out  the  essential  thing — ^the  doing  what  is 
wanted;  he  introduces  arbitrariness,  the  very  falsest  thing  possible  to 
nature,  for  it  is  acting  for  self. 

In  some  of  David  Cox*s  finished  works,  most  perfectly  done,  we  see  how 
that  finish  is  in  its  nature  contrary  to  true  art,  and  does  not  depend  on  any 
imperfection  of  skill.  And  is  it  not  clear :  the  imperfect  delineation  is  the 
delineation  of  other  things,  and  completing  it  is  the  putting  away  things  so 
presented  ?  Of  course  the  hand  must  be  trained,  but  it  is  not  especially 
in  this:  but  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  thought  of  what  ought  to  be 
done.  This  implies  of  course  the  absence  of  the  thought  of  pleasure,  which 
inevitably  brings  that  of  ought.  But  that  being  absent,  does  not  nature 
necessarily  simply  work  in  us  ?  And  always  in  respect  to  doing,  the  ques- 
tion is :  not  why  the  perfect  doing  is,  but  what  prevents  it.  Must  it  not 
always  be  solved  in  this  form  ?  The  right  and  true  need  no  accounting 
for ;  it  is  nature ;  and  is  as  nature  is.  But  its  absence  always  has  reasons; 
and  these  are  the  things  to  be  looked  for. 

A  person  not'  thinking  or  caring  for  self-pleasure  (which  is  quite  diffe- 
rent from  not  being  moved,  prompted,  guided,  by  pleasure) — being  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  object,  which  t^  delight — will  inevitably  come  also  not  to 
think  of  or  regard  his  goodness.  The  ground  of  doing  so  is  absent,  and 
the  result  must  come.  But  at  first,  of  course,  he  will  think  of  his  good- 
ness even  as  others  do ;  he  will  da  it  by  imitation  and  of  course,  because 
others  do ;  only  after  experience,  and  when  his  own  nature  has  had  time 
to  throw  off  what  is  accidental,  will  he  cease  to  do  what  does  not  belong 
to  it.  This  is  genius  coming  to  its  own  nature :  not  thinking  any  more  of 
its  goodness.  All  who  begin  by  thinking  of  self-pleasure  must  also  think 
of  their  goodness,  and  either  follow  it  or  refuse  it ;  and,  as  being  among 
them,  genius  at  first  thinks  of  its  goodness  too. — But  the  person  thus  not 
regarding  his  self-pleasure,  and  from  whom  therefore  the  thought  of  his 
self-goodness  (accidentally  imposed)  is  sure  to  ikll  [how  plainly  it  is  nature 
that  is  thus  described :  nature  is  the  being  who  does  not  regard  self- 
pleasure  ;  and  so  again  genius  is  visible  as  nature  simply  in  the  man] ;  the 
person  thus  not  regarding  his  self- pleasure  is  of  course  the  person  most 
moved  by  pleasure,  that  is  by  the  firee  play  of  his  passion  (which  is  plea- 
sure) ;  if  only  because  he  is  not  thinking  of  his  self-pleasure.  For  truly 
seen  must  not  the  regarding  one's  self-pleasure  mean  and  be  the  sign  of 
less  pleasure,  of  the  absence  of  pleasure.     It  is  so  evidently  as  being  itself 
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a  deduction  from  pleasure,  that  is  from  the  frill  completeness  of  pleasnrei 
because  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  an  alien  element,  a  thing  that  is  n<»t  plea- 
sure, but  distinctly  toil,  labour,  anxiety,  unrest  even  with  fear  and  dread, 
and  all  sorts  of  forms  attached,  occupying  portions  of  feeling  that  without 
it  would  be  open  to  pleasure  and  might  be  filled  with  it  ( nay,  would  be 
sure  to  be  so),  for  the  absence  of  it  means  vision,  ecstasy,  delight :  not  only 
because  it  is  liius  in  itself  a  plain  detraction  from  pleasure,  does  r^arding 
one's  self-pleasure  mean  less  pleasure,  being  less  moved  by  and  with  plea- 
sure, but  still  more  because  it  is  itself  a  sign  and  result  of  the  absence  of 
pleasure.  It  is  the  '  phenomenon '  of  absence  of  pleasure,  the  appearance 
under  which  it  presents  itself.  When  truly  enjoying  no  man  can  be 
thinking  of  his  self-pleasure:  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  So  the  person 
from  whom,  because  not  regarding  his  self-pleasure  (or  in  so  &r  as  not), 
the  regard  of  his  self-goodness  too  &lls  off,  is  the  person  moat  moved  by 
pleasure.  If  it  looks  not,  it  is  simply  from  the  confrision  which  those 
who  have  not  perfect  pleasure  have  made  between  pleasure  and  things ;  if 
he  refrises  things  mostly  felt  pleasurable,  it  is  for  his  pleasure  he  refriaes 
them  ;  that  is  the  free  play  of  his  passion :  he  refrises  them  for  his 
passion  sake.  (Love  thus — the  love — is  the  type  of  life ;  that  shows  what 
it  is  when  we  have  learnt  it,  all  this ;  what  pleasure  it  has,  and  yet  how 
refusing;  what  enjoyment  ever,  and  yet  what  restraint — that  is,  no 
restraint,  but  one  with  its  passion.)  So  is  not  genius  amply  the  being 
perfectly  moved  by  pleasure :  it  fulfils  the  law  to  have  pleasure  perfect 
(which  is  the  law  to  love) ;  that  is,  it  has  no  regard  to  self-pleasure,  for  it 
is  enjoying,  and  cannot ;  and  so  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  perfect  plea- 
sure, all  other  laws  fall  off  it ;  it  has  fulfilled  them  all ;  and  self-goodness 
has  become  to  it  a  word  and  meaningless ;  it  has  fulfilled  the  one  com- 
mand which  includes  them  all;  the  command  of  perfect  pleasure;  of 
which  regarding  self,  being  at  leisure  to  think  of  self,  is  the  breach.  That 
is,  it  fulfils  this  so  far  as  it  is  genius :  where  it  fulfils  this,  there  its  genius 
extends ;  nature  is  in  it ;  where  that  stops  it  is  genius  no  more. 

Is  it  essential  to  the  right  painting  (as  I  have  said)  that  the  stroke  should 
imply  ^Aeother  things  that  are  present;  should  differ  from  the  one  by  precise 
implying  of  other  things  there  present  ?  May  it  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  right  if  it  imply  simply  that  there  is  more — an  inexpressible  more — 
without  having  exact  relation  to  that  which  constituted  it  at  the  time  or 
place  ?  That  is,  ie  the  demand  on  the  painter  to  imply  that  there  is  more 
(and  more  with  certain  characters  or  universal  necessities)  rather  than  im- 
plicitly to  present  the  other  things  that  may  have^  been  presented  to  his 
eye. — This  would  perhaps  include  better  aU  the  fficts :  as,  say,  the  demand 
to  paint  '  artistically '  single  objects :  is  not  this  to  represent  truly  not 
'  other  things'  but  the  kind  of  existence  nature  is  ? 

Art  being  of  the  reassertion  of  the  '  natural  action  *  of  the  organs,  is  one 
with  indulgence  being  an  essential  part  of  goodness ;  that  it  must  be  in 
pleasant  things ;  and  the  reason  that  art  is  thus,  is  one  with  the  reason 
that  others'  needs  bring  the  demand  for  pleasant  things. 

How  plainly  pictures  speak :  see  the  exact  things,  like  dolls ;  like  child's 
work  :  ^at  is  very  well,  now  is  the  call  to  do  something  more :  having 
that,  now  see  if  something  cannot  be  done,  something  like  nature.  Here 
we  are,  with  our  self-righteousness,  at  the  very  flurthest  remove  from 
nature,  who  is  utterly  unmoral :  now  go  to  her.     How  will  we  do  that  ? 

A  representation  of  a  thing  or  a  person  in  paint  will  look  like  a  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  paint,  of  course ;  if  it  is  done  exquisitely  well  it  will 
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look  an  exquisite  representation.  What  we  earn,  nature  will  give  ufl.  But 
if  it  is  to  look  like  nature  herself — ^the  thing  or  the  person — if,  being  a 
representation,  it  is  to  be  as  if  it  were  not,  it  must  have  some  reason  for 
being  so.  Nothing  is  without  reason.  If  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  repre- 
sentation the  artist  must  do  more  than  represent.    Now  how  do  it  ? 

It  is  perfectly  one  in  art  and  life  :  in  the  '  self-rights '  painting,  at  the 
basis,  there  is  a  non-perception,  which  makes  the  demand  come  for  the 
false  exactness:  so  in  life  there  is  a  non-perception — a  leaving  out  of  others 
— ^which  makes  the  demand  come  for  the  self-right ;  the  ^  virtue '  that 
injures  others  because  it  must  restrain  itself.— The  artist's  perception  of, 
and  due  yielding  to,  the  other  things  in  nature  liberates  his  hand  from  that 
toilsome  exactness ;  which  no  man  can  like,  or  ought  to  like ;  if  he  likes 
it,  he  ought  not.  And  is  not  this  what  he  finds,  that  when  once  he  is  not 
asking  what  he  likes,  but  only  what  is  wanted,  the  question  what  is  ^  right ' 
also  has  fallen  away,  and  doing  what  his  '  passion '  tends  to  is  that  which 
is  the  best  So  that  he  finds  that  the  thought  of  rightness  in  restraint  is 
the  very  furthest  from  true  rightness.  Without  art  to  guide  us  surely  we 
could  not  see  our  life;  would  it  be  possible  to  believe  what  we  must 
believe  ?  would  it  not  seem  incredible,  impossible,  even  if  we  could  evei* 
have  thought  of  it  ?  It  is  as  a  man  could  not  find  his  road  by  studying  it, 
would  be  sure  to  wander  round  and  round ;  but  he  fixes  his  eye  on  a  star 
and  goes  straight  to  his  end.  And  is  not  this  true  in  other  aspects  too  ? 
The  star  looks  little,  but  it  truly  is  more  than  the  earth  itself;  so  what  we 
see  as  that  trifie  of  art,  is  it  not  truly  more  than  all  our  life  ? 

Art  teaches  life  its  method ;  life  art  its  reason. 

In  art  there  is  presented  to  us  the  appearance  to  the  eye — a  thing  that 
is  nothing,  that  has  no  real  claim,  no  reason,  to  be  obeyed ;  is  '  true '  to 
no  existence,  is  but  an  accident  as  it  were;  has  no  value,  no  weight  in 
reason,  no  kind  of '  truth  '  in  any  but  an  unimportant  sense — merely  the 
relation  of  some  things  to  our  eyes,  &c. — and  yet,  though  it  has  no  claim 
nor  value,  we  are  so  constituted  that  it  is  an  absolute  law  on  the  painter 
till  he  fulfils  a  certain  condition ;  that  is,  till  the  true  art-conception  comes, 
and  he  feels  that  which  makes  it  no  more  a  law. — ^And  so  in  life  there  is 
the  right  of  acting  for  self;  surely  in  every  single  respect  the  same.  And 
so  by  these  '  no  things,'  these  mere  seeming  '  rights,'  how  much  nature 
attains.  Is  it  not  good  of  nature:  the  only  thing  man  can  do  is  to  leave  out 
from  her  fulness ;  and  so  she  makes  herself  for  him  that  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  his  powers :  such  that  leaving  out  is  the  means  by  which  more 
is  revealed.  She  makes  herself  to  be  a  balance  of  opposing  forces ;  so  that 
to  leave  out  is  to  see  her  more,  and  know  her  better.  Is  it  not  like  a  mother 
makes  herself  to  be  what  her  child  needs  ? 

The  painter  proclaims  for  ever  that  our  plan  of  having  a  thing  good  and 
right  in  itself  by  regarding  it  alone,  and  putting  aside  the  consideration  of 
other  things,  making  other  claims  as  if  they  were  not,  or  could  not  be 
yielded  to  because  conflicting  with  that  thing — in  a  word,  that  treating 
anything  as  if  it  were  by  itself,  and  were  to  have  everything  as  if  it  alone 
were — is  a  false  one  and  does  not  give  us  even  that  thing  truly  aright. 
The  presence  and  claims  of  other  things  (even  though  conflicting  and 
demanding  sacrifice  of  the  thing  we  are  concerned  with)  are  the  very 
means  of  its  perfecting ;  what  is  so  sacrificed  is  exactly  that  which  it  were 
loss  and  evil  to  retain.  To  have  anything  truly  aright,  bring  in,  to  the 
utmost,  the  claims  of  all  other  things ;  that  will  cast  out  what  arises  from 
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our  lack — our  lack  of  perceiving  or  of  feeling.  And  when  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  this,  will  not  a  perfect  adaptation  be  visible  in  nature ;  uiat  the 
claims  of  other  things  are  always  so  present,  so  adjusted,  that  the  ftdl  yield- 
ing to  them  makes  everything  perfect;  that  they  are  the  veiy  claims  that  are 
needed?  '  Painting,"  in  the  true  sense,  is  using:  might  we  not  use  the  terms 
as  the  same  ?  Using  a  thing  is  dealing  with  it  art-wise.  Then  the  answer 
to  the  question :  Mf  a  man  is  painting  a  thing  why  does  he  not  paint  it  ? ' 
would  be :  '  you  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  paint :  to  paint  is 
to  use.' — So  then  the  miser  would  represent  the  'self-rights'  man,  who 
does  not  know  how  to  use  things. 

There  are  two  slaves  of  pleasure :  the  man  who  follows  it  when  it 
is  not  the  need ;  and  the  man  who  stands  afraid  of  it,  and  cannot  do 
because  of  its  presence.  It  is  as  there  are  two  forms  of  gluttony :  excess 
and  false  restrictions ;  but  the  latter  lasts  long  after  the  real  reason  has 
passed:  it  lasts  by  a  kind  of  vis  inertias,  long  after  people  are  quite  'ready' 
to  lay  it  aside.  But  this  is  not  too  long :  all  the  force  and  tension  are 
wanted ;  may  it  not  be  really  in  preparation  for  some  ftiture  result  ? — ^not 
to  fit  for  the  mere  doing  the  true  right  there,  but  to  lay  a  basis  for  some 
still  fturther  end ;  a  solving  for  the  ftiture  ? 

The  demand  of  art — that  which  constitutes  it — is  necessity.  This  it  is 
that  must  be  exacted  everywhere  before  we  consent  that  anything  is  'true.' 
In  the  lack  of  it  that  which  is  not  art  differs  from  that  which  is;  there  may 
be  in  it  all  perfection  besides,  but  without  that  art  is  not  there.  This  is 
'  unity'  and  *  harmony ' — ^the  putting  away  of  arbitrariness :  which  nature 
also  has  utterly  put  away.  The  artist  is  set  free  ftx>m  external  truth,  that 
he  may  be  true  to  this. — So  it  is  with  the  novelist  too :  he  also  is  bound 
by  no  external  truth,  but  it  is  that  he  may  be  true  here ;  may  show  us  the 
necessity.  And  thus  art,  truly,  in  the  novel  has  yet  scarcely  b^un :  we 
have  had  but  a  putting  together  of  detached  wings. — ^The  giving  up 
exactness  only  as  it  is  demanded  proves  love  of  it  ;  else  it  were  given  up 
too  much,  for  pleasure's  sake,  or  too  little,  for  self- virtue.  Now  is  there 
not  in  this  the  key  to  the  question  of  the  training  that  is  demanded  ?  It 
is  that  the  exactness,  when  no  demand  is  against  it,  should  be  loved ;  that 
£iilure  from  it,  for  self,  should  be  hated.  This  is  what  is  demanded  in  the 
training :  that  to  reftise  the  self-right  for  self  should  be  hateftd.  But  this, 
perhaps,  is  not  the  same  as  practising  doing  ihe  self-right,'or  exact?  Might 
it  not  be  taught  better  in  other  ways ;  more  widely,  as  it  were,  and  in 
union  with  other  things  ?  For  what  is  needed  is  not  ability  to  do  exactly 
— ^that  has  no  value,  and  no  claim ;  but  ability  to  do — ^to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done ;  and  readily  and  with  ease.  And  might  not  this  be 
gained  better  than  by  learning  so  much  to  do  one  thing  alone  ?  Not  doing 
&e  self-right,  but  power  to  do,  with  hatred  of  all  doing  for  self — alike, 
surely,  indulgence  and  restraint — this  is  what  training  has  to  teach. 

Art  is  doing  injustice  justly :  and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
'  justice '  that  comes  to  us  that  is  not  the  justice ;  that  implies  a  negative, 
i.e.,  a  wrongness,  inside.  So  is  it  not  most  probable  that  if  a  true  '  not*self ' 
injustice  is  ever  embodied — or  could  be  embodied — ^in  man's  life,  that 
would  be  the  permanent  condition ;  and  that  it  would  not  ever  return  even 
to  the  form  of  the  other  justice  ? — So  in  art  and  in  science  too,  there  is, 
alike,  a  *  truth '  that  implies  a  non-perception.  This  order  of  our  life — 
that  first  comes  a  right,  or  true,  that  is  not  the  final  one — is  implied  in  our 
apprehension  being  imperfect.     (It  is  the  right  or  true  if  there  were 
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nothing  but  what  we  take  account  of:  and  so,  Ib  the  regarding  self  simply 
as  the  taking  account  only  of  the  mere  direct  sense-impressions  ?  that  of 
which  first  and  immediately  affects  us?) 

In  science  the  '  interpretation  *  always  shows  why  the  phenomenon  must 
be  perceived.  It  differs  fi:om  a  mere  ^eory  (or  observation-true)  by  this; 
that  the  latter  says  merely,  '  there  are  these  things ;  they  are  so :'  the 
former  says  '  that  is  the  fact,  and  it  must  make  us  perceive  this.'  A  dif- 
ference is  that  a  must,  a  necessity,  is  introduced.  So  in  this  do  we  best  see 
the  relation  of  necessity  to  truth  ?  Is  the  reason  it  is  demanded  the  same 
everywhere ;  and  the  thing  indicated  by  its  presence  the  same  too  7  Does 
it  mean  trutji  because  it  is  introducing  again  an  element  that  is  in  nature, 
but  that  our  perception  banishes?  Is  the  scientific  'interpretation'  true 
to  nature  as  true  art  is,  not  because  the  thing  or  process  it  puts  is  any 
more  what  nature  is,  but  singly  because  it  has  in  it  this  element  of  neces- 
sity which  is  in  nature,  and  our  mode  of  perception  banishes  ?  Then 
what  is  the  power  by  which  man  is  led  to  introduce  it  again  ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  in  science  as  in  art  ?  At  the  bottom  is  it  an  '  impulse,'  making 
the  doing  of  it  a  'pleasure,'  and  existing  because  it. is  in  nature;  man's 
impulse  meaning  simply  that  nature  is  so  ?  And  so  his  mere  direct '  per- 
ception,' which  leaves  it  out,  is  a  violence,  and  distortion,  and  he  cannot 
rest  under  it. — Is  this  why  his  thought  and  his  art  alike  demand  it  ? 

And  does  not  his  life  demand  it  too ;  are  (some  at  least  of)  our  moral 

emotions  and  demands  the  expression  of  the  same  fiu^t  in   smother 

region  ? 

And  then  this  would  be  part  of  the  power  by  which  the  interpretation 
is  brought;  this  '  impulse'  to  necessity;  this  besides  the  law  of  parsimony? 
Or  is  it  not  included  in  that  law  ?  To  think  what  is  not  necessary  instead 
of  what  is  would  be  a  violation  of  it.  And  so  does  another  connection 
become  visible :  this  law  of  parsimony  is  that  of  least  action  ;  it  is  the 
proof  of  not  acting  for  self,  and  therefore  wasting  no  power.  And  so 
is  this  '  necessity '  in  nature  but  a  result  of  absence  of  rule  of  self  ? — 
therefore  no  waste ;  therefore  necessity  ? 


